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Coal Ashes, 18, 67 

Coal Tar and Rosin for Timber 146 

Coffee, Illinois, What it is, Ill, 130 

Raising, Ill 

Concerning aGoodCrop, 

Conditions of Germination 106 

Connecticut State Ag. Society, 45 

Fair of, 859, 349 

Conveniences, Household, 842 

Corn Cobs for Fuel, 2a7 

Horse, 346 

Husker, New Horse Power, 315 

Stalks, Chaffed, 126 

Cutting 220, 255 

for Dairy Cows, ' 19 

for Fodder, 53, 282 

Cotton, Best Liinds for, 83 

Culture in Illinois 98, 875 

Growing at the North, 83 

Grown in Esrypt, 273 

In Algeria, 273 

in Australia, 273 

in Different Countrlea, 273 

Planting, 83 

Seed Distributed in Illinois, 141 

Country Gentleman, Advertising in.. 192 

Back vols, of, 361 

Correspondents of, 320 

Notices of, 19, 33, 83, 64, 65, 66, 83 

100, 109, 19.1 

Cow Milker, Patent, 324, 364 

Cranberries, Blight on, 272 

on High Land 44 

Crop, Concerning a Good 9 

Crops about Rocoeater, 193 

Double, 191 

Xffeotaof War upon....... ...... 163 



Crop8,Exhaustive Power of Different, 137 

Foreign 192 

Cross Dragging in Grain. 116 

Cucumbers,Anoient Mctnod of Grow- 
ing, 310 

Cultivator, Aiden'a Thill, 3«l 

Hand, 184 

\i^Ij^q{ ...................... 79 

Cultivator,' The, New Vol' of,'. .'.'.'.'.'. 32 

Notices of, 23,32,64 

Curcullo, Protection from, 352 

Remedy' for 178, 184 

Currant Worm, 260 

Currants, Propagation of^ . 270 

Cuttings, Management or...... 330 

Propagation by, 323 

B. 

DAIRY— Average Product per Cow, 182 

206, 375 

A Vermont, 375 

Bultor, Beat Churn for, 131, 149 

Col. Pratt's Djiiry, .84, 127 

from a Devon Cow, 325 

from Five Cows, 95 

One Cow, 245, 325 

Seven Cows, 94 

Ten Cows, 95 

Freezing Cream for,.. 95 

Making at Col. Pratt's, 34 

in Pennsylvania, 62 

Mr. Shattuck's Dairy, ,>... 63 

Mr. Yale's Dairy, 95 

Our Product of, 138 

Rancid 227 

Che<'«e, for the English Market,.. 182 

American, in Europe, 381 

Herkimer county, 369 

Manufacture of Cheddar, 188 

New Procese of Making, 127 

per Cow, 62 

Poisoned bv Painted Tubs, 128 

Pounds of Milk for a Pound of, 283 

Vat, Empire Dairyman, 127 

Oneida, 94 

Cortland county Farm, 128 

Cream .Treatment of, in Winter,.. 370 
Lari^e Yield of Milk and Butter, 339 

Milking by Machinery 324, 364 

Once a Day, 95 

Milk, the Profits of. Made into 

Cheese 164 

To Prevent Turuep Taste in,.. 95 

Mr. Treadwell's, 378 

Products at Slate Fair, 333 

Profits of Cheese, Butter and 

Milk, 63 

Dairying in Broome county, 278 

in St. Lawrence county 50 

Daisy, 349 

Dakota, Notes About, 806 

Daphne cucorum - 192 

Death of Adam Ferji^q, 357 

Henry Wager, *. 82 

John W. Holbertsflr,,; 202 

Samuel Walker,.'. 321 

William Reld, 867 

Diary, Importance of Keeping, 50 

Dioscorea Batatas, 249 

Ditch Digger, Pratt's, 339 

Ditcher, Tompkins', 80 

Docks, Killing, 260 

Dogs, Cropping Ears of, 273 

vs. Sheep, 119 

Remedy for Bite of Mad, 347 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY— 

Apple Molasses, 347 

Apples. Drying, 809 

Bulls. Cure for 370 

Bread Pudding 307 

Beef, New Way to Cook, 248 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables,. 241 

Carrots, How to Cook, 31 

Chapped Hands, 319 

Cider Making, 302, 816 

Cider Wine 63 

Corn Beef, About, 368 

Corn Bread, 63, 86 

Divan, How to Make a, 342 

Domestic Tea, 181 

Door. Hint about Sticking, 270 

Eye, to Remove Silvers Arom,.... 63 

Eggs, Preaerving. 852 

Good Blacking, Recipe for. 86 

Hams and Sides, How to Cure,.. 31 
Hard and Soft Soap, How to 

Make, 215 

Hint about Sticking Doors, 370 

Household Conveniences, 312 

Leather Varnish for Boott and 

Shoea, 119 

Oiling Hameaa. 140, J87 

Peaches, Prying without Peeling, 909 



DOMBSTIO ECOHOMT— 

Pork, How to Cure Side, 31 

Poor Man's Hard Soap, 219 

Potato Bread, Recipe for, 63 

Preserving Frnlt, 252 

Quills, How to Clarify, 206 

Red Ants, to Destroy, 157 

Remedy for Bite of Mad Dogs,.. 347 

Rhubarb Syrup, 219 

Vinegar, 187 

Wine, 187 

Rice Pudding, Recipe for, 278 

Rye Coffee. 119 

Sausages, Recipe for, 35 

Shoe Bag, How to Make, 342 

Soldering Irons, How to Use, 286 

Sponge Cake, 278 

Spring and Summer Beverage, .. 206 

Swiss Soup, 370 

Tanning Sheep Skins, Ia2 

Tooth Powder, 368 

Universal Clothes Wringer, ..63, 100 

Varnish, Amber and Copal, 31 

Vinegar, Recipes for, 368 

Washing Machines,. .63, 130, 140, 2)1 

WarU, Cure for, 230 

Wheel Grease, 86 

Wine Making, Chapter on, 288 

Yeast, Recipe for, 63 

DRAINING— Discussion on, at State 

Fair, 330 

Laying Tile for, 159 

Mole Plows for. 99 

Necessary for the Soil, 354 

Plows for, 239 

Pratt's Ditch Digger, 239 

Tompkina' Ditcher, 80 

Value of, 816, ajO 

Want of Thorough, 191 

Drills, Seed, 326 

Drouth, Bummer, 212 

Dutchess County Fair 357 

Earning Farms, 214, 318 

Editorial Correspondence, 77, 233, ^65, 297 

Monmouth county, N. J., 77 

Scattered Notes of Travel, 233, 265 

297 
Eggs, Imported Into Groat Britain, .. 273 

Preserving, 252 

Ellerslle, Notice of. 258 

England, Cheese for, 182 

Crops in, 162, 192, 241 

Crops of 1861 130, lrt2 

Imports of Grain into, ]G2 

' Irrigation in, 170 

Letters from, 338,808, 311 

Pecuniary Interests of, 109 

Population Engaged in Agricul- 
ture, 139 

Price of Land in, 377 

Royal Agricultural Society of,... 82 

English Agriculture, Notes oa 308 

Entomology 189, 274 

Essex County Fair, 357 

Europe, Crops in, 192, 241 

Evergreens, Preparing Seeds of, for 

Planting 270 

Raising, 195 

Exhaustive Power of Different Crops, 137 
Exports of Bread Stuffs, Provisions, 

&C., from United States 291 

of Grain, 260 

F. 

Fairs, Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral, 260 

County, in New-York, 357 

Trials of Speed at. 130 

Farm Accounts, Keeping, 180 

Best Way to Get a 214 

Improvement, Hints on, 45 

Implements and Machinery made 

in New- York, 299 

Keeping in Order, ■ 54 

Used in New-England, 318 

Laborers, Room for, 120 

Farmers* Club, Operations of, 105, 113 

Plans of, 140 

Value of, 113 

Farming about Rushville, 340 

as a Business Operation, 43 

at the East vs. West, 229 

in Maryland, 115 

in Massachusetts, 51, 96, 304, 341 

in New-Hampshire, 384 

InNew.York, 299 

John Johnston's Early Experi- 

encein, 363 

near Philadelphia, 363 

Persevenmoa in, 64 

ProflUble, 218 
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Farms, A. B. Conger's, 141 

Charles Yarnairs, '235 

Col. Tappan's, 284 

Barning, 314, 218 

B. Cornell's, 272 

Bd ward Rowland's, 265 

Bdward Qarrett's, 235 

B. Sherrlirs, 153 

F. Wood's. 341 

Oeorge Oeddes', 235 

Qeorge Spencer's, 237 

G. W. Saiibome's, 22 

H. Q. White's, 804 

How to Get, in Illinois, 343 

Hydropathy on, 169 

Improving Old, 176 

Worn Out, 156 

Isaac Garret's, I 235 

Israel W. Morris, 231 

it Pays to Improve, 322 

James O. Sheldon's, 153 

J. C.Taylor's, 77, 130 

John P. Jones', 233 

MlloT. Smith's, 51 

Moses Goald's, 285 

Overstocking, 153 

Paoll Lathrop's, 51 

R.P. Hubbard's, 79 

T. G. Huntington's, 51 

Wilbur Wilson's, 96 

Wm. D. Cope's 236 

Wm. Kelly's, 258 

Wm. P. and Edw. Thornton's, .. 805 

Wm. T. Crittenden's, 340 

Zadoo Pratt's, 34 

February, Seasonable Suggestions for, 41 

Feeding, Gain In, 03 

Bconomleally, 124 

Stock, 60,92, 142 

Fence Posts, Best Timber for, 313 

Borlne Machine for, 237 

Coal Tar for, 180 

Seasoned, 178 

Setting, 813 

Fences, Caps for Wiring, 172 

Cheap, 305 

and Good, 178 

Cost of, 236 

'DlBcuKsion on, at State Fair, .... 331 

Good Farm, 187 

How to Build, 313 

Hurdle, 308 

In Kngland, 308 

In New York, 331 

Making Board, 813 

Materials for, 313 

Permanence of Wooden, 165 

Preventing Heavlns by Frost,... 275 

Plowing Ridge at Bottom of, 814 

Post and Rail, 275 

Bod 14 

Whitewashing, 262 

Wiring, 275 

Fire Blight, 351 

Fish, Artificial Breeding, 228 

Ponds, Artificial, 228, 984 

Flax Cotton. 264 

Flower Garden for Children, 1/3 

Handsome Natural, 266 

Ncatiiesrln,.^. 158 

Flowers at State Fair, 332 

Arrangement of, 332 

Fitness In Use of, 290 

Early Varieties, 249 

in Bay Windows,.... 5S 

Ward Cnses for, 25 

Fly Wheels, Hanging, 150 

Foxes, How to Trap, 99 

France, Crops In, 193, 273 

Pecuniary Interests of 109 

Fninklin Co. (Ma»s.) Ag. Society, ... 193 

Franklin Co. (Vt.) Ag. Society, 200 

French Crystal Palace. 83 

French, Hon. Henry F., Letter from, 318 

Frosts, E&rly In Maine, 348 

Fruit and Fruit Culture about New- 
port. R. 1., 365 

about Worcester, Mass., 341 

about Rochester, 297 

Culture of, in Southern Illinois,. 121 

Ezhiltited at Boston, 321 

at State Fair, 322 

Good and Bad 369 

Improvement In Culture of, 254 

Intermixing, 226 

To Protect from Thleves^^ 177 

Fmit Growers' Society of Western 

New- York, 59,90,850, 350 

Autumn Meeting of, 350 

Fruit Exhibited at, ZSO 

Plscusslons at, ^0, 90, 350 

Fhiits, Canning and Preserving, .... 246 
Ottltare of Small, 251 



Fruits, Preserving, 240, 862 

Propagatloit of, 870 

Fruit Trees, Application of Manures 

to 850 

Benefits of Swine among, 186 

Blight in, 91 

Budding, 177 

and Grafting, 870 

for the North, 293 

Manure for, 250 

Manuring, 06 

Premium for Nursery, 97 

Protecting from Curcuiio, 17{< 

Pruning, 90 

Old, 839 

Pyramidal, Training, 91 

Refuse Pulp from Cider Mills 

for, 294 

Root Pruning, 177 

Rules for Planting, 26 

Salt for, 250 

Soft Soap for, 326 

to Keep Mice from. 89, 123 

to Protect from Rabbits, 85, 88, 123 
Winter Protection of, 91 

Gardening. Ancient Fancies in, 310 

Gardens, Autumn Work in, 314 

Horse Culture of; 27 

Hydropathy lUj.. 197 

Late Summer Work In,... 814 

Liquid Manure for, 145 

Plansfor, 27 

Rubbish as Manure for, 314 

Usefulness of Toads In, 177 

Gas Lime for Manure, 18 

Gate, Design for a Small, 2;0 

Desifirn for Farm 312 

Dr. Robinson's, 312 

Good and Cheap Farm, 181 

More Expensive Farm 312 

Gates, Directions for Construction of, 312 

Hanging, 81, 116 

Geneva, a Day at, 153 

Germinaatlon, Conditions of, 106 

of Seeds, 2)7 

Goats. Cashmere Shawl, 251 

Gooseberry, Propagation of, 270 

Grafting, Cement for,... • 146 

Grapes, 121 

Grain Aphis, ...253, 255, 879, 298,294, 348 

In Delaware, 347 

Grain, Comi>aratlve Value of Differ* 

ent Kinds of, for Food, 261 

Crop of Europe, 3J7 

Dragging in 116 

Legal Weight of a Bushel of, 116 

Shipped from Buffalo and Oswego, 2.'0 

from Chicago, 260 

Granary, Good, 88 

Grape, Clinton, 83 

Adirondac, 367 

Culture, In Kansas, 279 

New Seedling, 856 

Rebecca, 97 

Wine, 2BS 

Grape Growers' Convention at Lan- 

caster, Pa., 58 

Gra)>e House at Aurora, 860 

GRAPES— Directions for Grafting,. 123 
Discussion on Native, at Roches- 
ter 350 

Native, 68, 350 

Notes on 123 

Grapevines, Culture of, 350 

Grafting, 68, 121 

Growing from Cuttings, 230 

Grown on Terr*uses, 147 

Insects on, 216 

Layering, 227 

Management of, 350 

Manures for, 350 

Pruning 122, 147 

Shellac Varnish for Wounds on,. 159 

Training over stone, 265 

Trellis for, 188 

Trimming, 159 

Grape Growing in Chautauqua Co.,. 331 
Grass, Best for Overflowed Lands,... 1U5 

Mineral Manures for, 285 

Send, Saving, 115 

Sowing in Orchards, 861 

Lands, Top Dressing, 886, 338 

Great Britain, Crops in, 323 

Imports of Grain into,.... 108, 374 

Green Crops for Manure, 118 

Gypsum on Clover, 161 

Value of, 116 

H. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden 
I Agricoltoral Society, 65 



Hardening Teams, 118 

Harness, Oiling 140, 187 

Harrows, Best Kind, 881 

Hard Ways of Doing Things, 209 

Haverhill (Maas.) Farmers' Club,.... 140 

Hay Barracks, Construction of,. .196, 216 

Building Stacks and Rloks for. .. 20S 

Clover, Making, 267 

Chaff, for feeding, 128 

Elevators for Pitching, 298 

With a Crane, 209 

Experiment in Making, 290 

How to avoid Running Out of, .. 61 

Loss of Weight in, 114 

Pitching, 808 

Stacking, 203 

Fork, Horse, 35, 261 

Haying, Directions for, 808 

Hedges, Barberry, 67 

Buckthorn, 108 

European Hazel for, - 68 

for Protection against Thieves, .. 177 

Growing Osage, 85 

Osage Orange, 49,85, 96, 372 

Summer Pruning,' 880 

Willow, 87, 118, 386 

Henry County (111.; Fair, 280 

Hints from Abroad, 106 

Highway, Obstructing the 190 

Home Cfom forts, Importance of, 43 

Homes, two Kinds of, 180 

Homestead Law, 861, 294 

Hoofs, Enlarged, Remedv for, 87 

Hop Vines for Binding Grain, 185 

Horticultural Society, Suggestions to, 290 

Exhibitions, 860 

Horse Power, 328 

HOUSES— At Connecticut State Fair, 348 

Big Head, Cure for, 93 

Care of, 175, 371 

Coltii, early Training of, 174 

Cough in 183, 213 

Corn and Corn Cobs for, 20 

Crib Biting, 197,887, 878 

Defective 164, 811 

Disease In Eye of, 228 

Economical Feeding of, 124 

Film on Eye of, Cure for, — 814, 321 

Hardening Necks of, 118 

Indian Corn for, 29 

in Vermont, 290 

Kicking, 195, 198, 301 

Milk for, 187 

Poll Evil, Cure for 93, 853 

Shipped to Australia, 320 

to Liverpool, 828 

Stables, Breeding, Mr. Wright's,. 153 

Neat and Complete, 267 

Training^ 811 

to Keep Bots from, 81 

Warts on, to Destroy, 293 

Way to Harness, 113 

Household Conveniences, S-ll 

Hydraulic Ram,. 305 

Different Sizes of, 183 

Experiments with. 86 

Hydropathy in the Garden, 197, 801 

on the Farm, 189 

I. 

Icehouse, Construction of, 36 

How to Fill, 56 

Illinois, Agricultural Statistics of,... 828 

Collee, Ill, 130 

Cotton Culture In, 98, 375- 

Seed Distributed In, 141 

Fruit Culture In Southern, 121 

State Fair, 168 

Trial of Reapers and Mowerv, 161, 898 

877 

Yield of Wheat in. 33 

Implements and Machines at State 

Fair, 334 

Care of, 54 

Used In New-England, 318 

in New- York, 299 

New, for Cultivating, 337 

Imphee, Sugar from, 129 

Improving Old Farms^. 156, 176 

Indiana, Agricultural Products of,... 228 

Live Stock In 228 

State Agricultural Society, ..100, S48 

Indians, Small Pox among, 870 

India- Rubber Tree, 888 

INDIAN CORN- 

After Buckwheat, 53, 137, 220 

After Turnips, 64 

Assorting, 847 

Before Turnips. 836 

Cheap Marker ror Planting, 87 

Corn Horse, 346 

Cobs of, Saving for Fuel, 857 

Cost of Crop in Massachusetts,.. 196 
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IVDiAir CoBN—Cottt of Raising, 155 

Gulturoof, 178 

Cutting Stalks of, 220, S54 

Depth for Planting, 271 

Drills vs. mils for, 84^ 148 

Feeding to Horees, 29 

Fodder for Dairy Oows, 10 

for Fuel, 98, 160 

for Soiling, Ill, 164 

Good Crops of, 97, 346 

Growing in Massaohosetts, 116 

How to Get a LarKO Crop of, 117 

Huw tamed into Be«f and Pork in 

Ohio, 60 

Hasking by Hand, 347 

Large CrojM of, 17 

Loss of Weight in 114 

Planter for, -^ 87 

Protecting Seed from Crows, 315, 257 

Removing Suckers from, 133 

Sowing, 836 

boaking for Seed,.. 164 

Topping or Cutting by Ground, . 3^2 

Turnips among, 255 

Value of Stalks for Cattle, 53, 126, 2.i3 

Washing, 146 

Weights and Measures for, . 148 

Weight of, per Bushel, 35 

What I Learned in Thirty Years 
about it, 178 

INSECTS— A pjDle Tree Borer, ...91, Sol 

Asparagus 'Beetle, 274 

Borer in Orchards, 204 

Blue Grape Beetle, 218 

Caterpillars, How to Destroy, ... 59 

Cherry, 164 

Curculio^ 178, 184, 35a 

Currant Worm, 260 

Destroying, 260 

Discussion on, at Rochester, 229 

ICggsof the Lackuy Moth, 151 

Grain Aphis, ...2^, 355, 379. 293. 294 

329, 347, 348 

Mealy Bug, 6s 

Onion Muggot, 15d 

Peach Borer, 123, 1(J3 

Worm, 16a, 164 

Seventoeu Year Locust, 2J4 

to Protect Vines from, 133, 182 

Tumors on Raspberries, 189 

Wheat iiidge, 329 

White Grub, 250 

WireWorms, 182; 192 

International Exhibition of 1862, .... 2^ 
American Department of,.. 324, 376 

Iowa. Agriculture of, 141 

Fruit iu, 812 

State Fair, 163 

litigation. Importance of, 169, 319 

In England, 170 

in New Hami)shlre, 23 

for Strawberries, 3Ji 

Mr. Dickinsou^s Views of, 3j7 

Value of, 169, 201 

Ithaoa Farmers' Club, 230 

Jersey, Season in Island of, 308 

Johnson, Col. B. P., Departure of, for 

Europe, 193 

Letters from, 238, 311 

Johnston, John, Letter fhun,. 213 

KansaA, Grape Culture In, 279 

Letter from 379 

Prairies not Suited to Agricul- 
ture, 306 

Sheep in, 279 

Kentucky, Ag. Products of, 33 

State Agricultural Society, 45 

^eroseoeOU for Lice, 394 

!<abelinff Plants, Premium for, 260 

Ubels, Paint for Marking, 159 

!4kborers. Room for, 120 

''T-ands, Improving Hill, 132 

Wila Western, 141 

Flowing Heavy, 229 

^banon Farmers' Club, 33 

iHse County (III.) Fair 260 

.eon. Plain of, .. 203 

.Ic- OH'-o-n* "SO, 185, 213, 217, 327 

294 

..g»M..»iK ji^^. directions abont,... 88 

'me and Ashes for Muck Swamps, . 261 

for Wheat, 75 

Use of, 99,131 

Jncoln (Eng.) Farmers' Clnb, 336 

:«ittle Falls Farmers' Club, 226 

^^'ist. Honey, to raise ft'om Seed, .. 36 

<ra|1'««.* f/^ p««iaA ftt^rn ^is^^A '(■f 



Locust, Seventeen Year, in Kansas,.. 254 
Lupins, Culture of, 363 

H. 

Machinery Exhibited at State Fair,.. 333 

Complex Farm, 361 

Madeira Nuts, 26 

Maine, Early Frosts in, 348 

Pom. and Hurt. Society, 856 

Season in .... 348 

Mangold Wurtzels, Large, 116 

Hints on Growing, 48, 99 

MANURES— Animal Mutter for 99 

Ag. and Commercial Value of Ar- 

tiacial, 267 

Application of, 110 

Applying in Autumn and Spring, 139 
Asaea—See Athea. 

Barn- Yard, Application of, 252 

Preparation of, • 3.j2 

Best way to Apply, 196 

Bones— /S'ee Bonet. 

Buckwheat for, 230 

Charcoal for 250 

Chip, 354 

Coal Ashes for, IS 

Coe's Superphosphate of Lime,.. 69 

Compost, 100 

Composting Muck with Stable,.. 109 

Clover for 256 

Experiments with, 98 

Fish, 361 

for Wheat, 354 

Gas Lime for. 18 

Green Crops ror, .%.... 118 

Gypsum, 116, 161 

Impure Charcoal for, 337 

Lime for Wlieat, 75 

Use of, 99, 131 

and Ashes for Muck Swamps,. 3«il 

Liquid, for Gardens,. 145 

Manuring and Soiling. 75 

Money Value of Artificial, 267 

Indicated by Analysis, 367 

Table for Determining, 367 

Muck, Raw and Seasoned........ 144 

Value of, 99 

Night Soil, Preparation of, 15, 80, 181 

on Winter Wheat, 303 

Old 131 

on Grapes, 350 

Oyster Shells for, 99 

Pond Mud for. Value of, 133 

Poultry, How to Use, 146 

Poudrette Factory 80, 161 

Refuji»e Pulp from Cider Mills for, 3^4 

Salt for, 100 

Sea Weed for, 282 

Surface Application of,. .338, 363, 379 

Tan Bark fur, 118 

Universal, 38j 

Value of, tested by Analysis,.... 1(5 

Maple Seed, Planting, 357 

Propagating the Sugar, 163 

Sugar— -See Sugar. 

Syrup, Fine Sample of, 145 

Marls, New.Jersey, 77 

Market Fairs, 118 

Maryland, Farming in, 115 

Massachusetts, Agriculture of, 205 

Agricultural Societies in, 205 

Librarie* in, 205 

Farming in, 61,96, 804 

Society for Promoting Ag. in,.... 98 

State Board of Agriculture 161 

Meadows. Irrigating, 32 

Top Dressing. 194, 363 

Mechi. Extracts rrom How to Farm 

Proflt«l)Iy, 377 

Mice, to Keep from Fruit Trees, 89 

Michigan, Peach Growing in, 31 

Millter. Patent 834 

Milk— &«f Dairy. 

Milling Business of the U. States 391 

Missouri River. Soil on Banks of, 3 6 

Mole Trap. Eftective, 164, 192 

Money, Spending Wisely, 314 

Monmouth CtkUnty, N. J., Farming in. 77 
Monroe County, Agriculture of, 12, 40, 79 

190 
Improvements Suggested in, .. liK) 

Shady Side of. 19.) 

Montgomery Co., (Pa.,) Farming in,. 237 

Ag. Society, 367 

Morris County, N. J., Farming in, .. 77 

Moss Basket, Patent 57 

Mowers, Hubbard 164 

Trial of, at Dixon, 111.,.. .161, 393, 377 

at Fishkill. 843 

at Show of Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society, 811 

Victory 301 



Mack Swamps, Lime and Ashes for,. Ml 

Valueof, 90 

Multiplication of Weeds, 801 

N. 

Nectarines, Growing, 904 

New-England Cattle Breeders' Asso- 
ciation, 120 

New-Hampshire, Farming in, 22, 3H 

Sheep and Wool Growing in, — 143 
New-Jersev, Large Corn Crop of,.... 17 
Newport, Mass., Horticulture of,.... 265 
New South Wales, Ag. Statistics of,. 273 

New-York, Agriculture of, 299 

and Nicaragua Colonisation As- 
sociation, 236 

Agricultural Societies of, 3J0, 300 

Agricultural Rank of, 376 

Drouth in Central, 225 

Farm Implements in, 299 

Farm Machinery in, 299 

Fruit in, 225 

Is our Stock Improving in....... 399 

Live Slocli in 399 

Wlieat Culture iu, 399 

New-York State Agricultural Society: 

Annual Meeting of, 81 

Annual Address, SSd, 355 

Discussions at Fair of. 329 

Fair of. at Rochester, 833. 345, 355, S57 

Location of Fair, 97, 161, 192 

Officers of, 81 

Treasurer's Report, 81 

Winter Exhibition of. 81 

Night Soil, Preparation of, ....15, 80, 181 

Nicaragua, Agriculture of, 10 

Govemment of^ 303 

letters from, 10, 154, 303, 207,303, 33d 

Plain of Leon, 303 

ProducUof, 803 

Rivers and Springs of, 3o3 

Small Sized Cattle iu, 10 

Soil of, 11 

Vegetable Kingdom of, 11 

Wonderful Tree of, 11 

Northwest, Productiveness of, 52 

Notes of Travel, 233 

Nurseries ai)out Rochester, 297 

E W. Herendeen's, 898 

T. G. Yeomans', 3j8 

Nuts, Planting, 164, 195 

O. 

Oak, Weeping, 306 

Oats, Depth for Planting, 371 

Quantity Seed needed per Acre,. 138 

Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 190 

Slate Fair, 193, 259 

Stock Farming in, 60 

Olive Tree 27 

Onions, Good Crops of, 19, 352 

vs. Maggots, 158 

Worm* in Top, Remedy for, 371 

Onondaga County, Furmers' Clubs of, 113 

Ontario County Fair, 867 

Ornamental Grounds, Plans of, 27 

Orchards, Aspects of, 67 

Borer in. Remedy for, 204 

Col. Wilder's Pear, 341 

Cultivating and Manuring, 89 

and Seeding Peach, 133 

Culture of, 240 

Fine, about Worcester, Mass.,... 341 

Manuring, 350 
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Sbt (fi^nltivntiic it ^DUDtry ^(DtUtnao. 

OONOEBHINQ "A GOOD CHOP." 
We dl know that the Firmer is freqiientlj atjied, Id a 
pleasing Sgura, tha " bone and Bine* " of die Conntr;. 
We are oflen usared (bat a prosperous Busbandrj lies at 
tlie fountain head of proiperit; of ererj otbcr kind. 
That .Agriculture is the great parent of Commerce ; the 
real aouroe of general contentment and welfare ; the 
actual inaiiistaj of a govemmenL 

But do we pause and think of the meaning that ia in- 
Tol red in these rbelorical outburetel Do we not rather 
wear a knowing unilc, m the; inue from the lipa of the 
Terj Drbaoe and affable gentlemen who aeek our ruetio 
■uppotl It the polIiT Are we not aometimes Inclined to 
■aj, as we read them b oar Agricultural papen or listen to 
them in our Agricultural addresses — "All rerj well lor 
• prettj period, but I wish ;ou bad to follow the plow or 
■wing the scftbe for jour living, and ' trj it on !' " Ar« 
we not, in a word, dther ao suspidoas on the one hand 
of what 8am Slick or tomebodT else has styled " soft 
Mwder," or, on the other, bo little accustomed to go be. 
jond the limit of oar own ererj-da; Ufe, and take a 
larger liew of Uie affiurs and events aiound us, — thai the 
often repeated teetimony to the Tital importance of Suc- 
oessrul Farming to a Commutiitj, to a People, to the 
World, attract* liule or no attention from us — ia passed 
bj as a matter of course — and the next time we happen 
to want a little greater Oorenimeutal encountgemeat lor 
an interest of auch aurpaseiDg magnitude, are we not 
quite contented to meet with our usual reception and re- 
nlta — to be pmabed, and postponed, and BiiHl>t>ed, and 
forgotten T 

Would Uu^wvlikd Ae apace, the ability, and the data,— 
In the midst of Ifae pnpiant Ulustrationg now to be found on 
STerj aide, oF tiM tnlh of all that was eier claimed for Agri' 
oolture b; ite moat flneitf entogisls — to point out in fltling 
terms the manifold ehsnnele through which i(a sacoesaea 
and Morel aSict all trade, manufaotont, comfort) and 



luxuries, the stabilitj of Institutions, the conditibn of So- 
ciety, the progresa of CirilizatioD, the hopes and happi' 
nesa of Han. Taking the low rates which the farmer )lbS 
realized fur the producta of the last hsrrest, we ehould 
like Lo trace the bushel of Indian com lor which he has 
recelTcd 10 Lents in Central Illimda, and find it returning 
10 cents more to the inhabilanUof that State for carriage 
lo Chicago, and 2 cents there forstorage ; busjing the na- 
vigator of our inland seas, and paying bim OTer again all that 
it has thus far coet, to bring it on lo Bullklo ; leaiing lu 
passing tribute there lor another handling, discharging ila 
slender toll on our canals, and amply remonerallng our 









transporlatioi 
^at seaport metropolia, oontribsting a 
agents, and as much more to insurtMj^and,^ finally, freight- 
ing our Tessels for LiTerpMl^ w!iA« ft sella at last, at a 
price nine times as large as tM at which it was originally 
purchased. We should like to point out how it has put 
diridends into the pockets of railroad managers, and en- 
abled bondholders, here and abroad, to calculate with cer- 
ty that lAtt'r income will beeafe. How ithaslightencd 
ition in New- York, sod tiuaied hundreds of working 
1 all along its way to the Ocean, where the ship- 
ler and the capitalist welcome it as the signal of aiire 
healthlulacliTity. How it brings Iwck a golden stream, 
urn to be disbursed and distributed, or, tlirough the 
skill of the finander, to accumulate as tlie source of a 
well directed system of credit, and difitise a beneficial 
sense of confidence and security through erery artery of 
business iuteroourse. We should like the thoughtful rea- 
der on the Prairies, who has accepted the pitiful sum, as 
it justly seemed to him, for which tiua bushel of com was 
lid, — to go back in mind to the days before iIm lail- 
roada, and consider in what a utuition the river blockade 
would hsTc left him, without their aid in seeking a market 
We ebould like him, if a Patriot — we should Uke any lover 
of his Country, at the East or West, to ponder the reverse 
of all this picture that has just been sketched — a Naiioa 
ingled in civil war, mlhoul food for its armies— a com- 
ce suddenly brought to a standsLillwIth notkiig to sell 
. others want to buy, — the miseriea of Famine, waiting 
e upon the horrors of tlie battle-fleld, tlie loesea of the 
tradesman and Uie forced idleneal'itf^e mechanic. 

should like to hare ft' borne in mind, that, 
abundant food and no market, there may be 
fewer luiurlea,-~there la yet little peril of starvation. 
That, with scarcity of food-^no matter how vast the other 
sonrceaof a country— its poorer classes must suffer first, 
d, in their snlTering, involve at length all othera, from 
highest to lowest,— «i dnnces are deranged, paupers 
mnltiplied, bosines* growi itsgnsnt, and discoatent oon- 
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Btantljr q)reada. That, with prododlf « hairests and nttdy 
■ilea, fimns are paid for, churchea, ooRegea and public 
iroprOTements supported, laxnriea both for bodj and mind 
diffoaedf'-^Ten the ineirilable faardshlpa of war dieerfuny 
aoatained, and doubtleas turned eTentoally to good ac- 
count. That short crops and higher bread, have beea 
prolific of riot and rcYoiation, — sometinies dethronfaig 
tyrants, sometimes stifling liberties, often oonTerting the 
hunger for food into the thirst for blood, reducing humani- 
ty to the lerel of the prowling beast of prey, and neaMy 
quendiing the faith of man in man, or in his Maker. 

Who, then, can compute, hi any calculation of dollars 
and cents, of guineas and shillings, of francs and cen- 
times, the results, present and remote, that hang upon the 
prcTalenoe of fine weather or frosts, of rains or drouths, 
of carelessness or skill, of short-sighted improTidence or 
far:seeing discretion in the management of the Soil, — ^in a 
particular time at a particular place ? That we have the sure 
promise, that ** seed-time and harvest shall never fail,'' 
is indeed true ; but is it not accompanied with the warn- 
ing that he shall not reap, who does no more than watch 
the seasons in their progress — that he shall not eat, whose 
industry and energy are found unequal to those emergencies 
faito which at any time he may be plunged ? Let us bear 
hi mind the fundamental position which Agriculture oc- 
cupies — ^not as a thing to be lightly spoken of with the 
imile of self-satisfaction, or in the flowery rhymes of the 
school-boy, — but as involving us in a trust the responsi- 
bility of which is incalculably great, — ^as rendering us, not 
the almoners of God's eharity to the world, but the agents 
of His beneficent provision — a provision which, like the 
talents of the parable, is susceptible of ten-fold improve- 
ment, if we embrace every means of accomplishing it 
which He places within our reach I 

— The time seems to us an appropriate one for a sin- 
gle word of caution. The London Hark Lane Express 
has repeatedly urged during the course of the past sea- 
son, that our power of producing a surplus of grain for 
foreign markets, is now — as some other English journals 
have ranked our government — quite at an end ; and, as 
recently as the number for Sept 80th, a correq>ondent of 
that journal dating from New- York, decided, entirely we 

presume to his own satisfaction, that ** thi$ is likely to be 
the last year that England may expect any shipments of 
breadstufls to a large amount," from the United States ! 
Whether such predictions are to be falsified, rests entirely 
with the Farmers of the Country ; if, dincouraged by pri- 
ces which ill reward their labor, tliey neglect the extra ef- 
fort that ought to be put forth — in view of the large num- 
ber who have left farming for fighting, — to ensure the 
timely performance of spring operations, in the best man- 
ner and on a scale as large as possible, we may find the 
country suddenly carried next year from an extreme of 
plenty to a condition of comparative scarcity, and our im- 
portations of foreign goods resumed, without our having 
produce of any kind with which to pay for them. We 
confess that we anticipate no such result. But it is wise 
to avoid all risk, and to err, if error there be, on the side of 
plenty. ' 
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We are much pleased with samples of the ** Wood- 
ruff Patent Portable Barometer," advertised in another 
column by Charles Wildir of Peterboro, N. H., and 
sent us by the Advertiser. The contrivance for securing 
ready portability, as described in his advertisement, k 
equally simple and jeffective ; the workmanship of his In- 
struments appears to be all that can be desired, and the 
prices are certainly not extravagant Samples of the 
styles retailing respectively at $12 and $8, may be seen at 
this office. 



THE AGRICULTURE OF NICARAGUA. 

URTIR VO THI OOUMTRT CEirrLKXAH FR03I HON. A, B, 
BlOKIlltOlC, VNITCD STATES MIVISTIK. 



EniroM CoVHtiT Oknti^maji — Bow little man knows 
of a eoontry firoB its written history ! A bare mention 
of its location, moontains, rivers, lakes, minerals, chief 
towns, form of government, the number and complexion 
of its inhabitants, and the most prominent inc:dents in its 
annals — and the subject Is oonsidered as exhausted, while 
the tme cfaaraetd* of its people, animals and vegetables, 
and the peculiar qualities of its soil are entirely over- 
looked. 

The history of a ooontry whidi describea it m sudi a 
manner that an observing man, if dropped into it blind- 
folded, without a knowledge of his route, could not, on 
emerging to the light, detect his location from its written 
history, is worse than useless, because it only serves to 
confuse and mislead where it ki intended to be a teacher 
and a guide. That history which gives but the meagre 
outlines of a country, though true as far as it goes, is 
nevertheless as much a libel upon its subject as the care- 
ful painting of a hunnn skeleton with all its truthful hide- 
ousness, would be upon the living, breatlMng beauty of the 
human form. When nature is fully and truthfully por- 
trayed, and alt the gaps filled up, we behold at once a 
symmetry and harmony, and fitness of everything which 
goes to make up one grand and majestic whole, which we 
utterly fail to see When half of her parts are left out 

As no two things are exactly alike, and as soil and cli- 
mate have so much to do with tiie fashioning of man, ani- 
mals and plants, one would suppose that the picture of a 
country could as easily be taken with pen and pencil as 
the likeness of Washington or Jackson, which a common 
school boy with a little practice can draw on a board with 
a coal, with sufficient accuracy for any obeerving UQk>n man 
to recognize. 

I do not propose to give at this time such a history as I 
recommend, but briefly to call the attention of the readers 
of the Country Gkmtlxmam to the 

niMiNUTiTi Bin or the cattli or vicakaoxta. 

And, I might add, of Central and South America, so far as 
my observation ha3 extended. Tlie cattie in these locali- 
ties are about one-half the size of those of the eastern, 
middle and western States of North America. I have 
never seen a bullock slaughtered here that would weigh 
600 pounds in the beef, nor have I ever heard of one that 
weighed 800 pounds. The average nett weight of cattie 
here does not exceed 800 pounds, while in the Northern 
States it is as high as 600, and I have seen whole droves 
of cattle in the New- York market that would average 800 
pounds each in the beef. Indeed it is no uncommon thing 
for several to be slaughtered during the holidays weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 1,500 pounds each. The nett 
weight of ** Washington,** the heaviest bullock which I 
recollect of being killed for beef in the States, was, if I 
remember rightiy, over 2,100 pounds. 

I have been thus particular with regard to weight for 
the reason that Hr. Squier, with some other historians, 
represents the cattie of this country to be quite equal to 
tiiose of the United States. It is possible, however, that 
they mean the cattie of the Southern States, which, like 
those of all hot dima'es, are inferior m size to those of 
more northern latitudes. 

I know fbU well how deoeptive tiie ctttie of thit ootm- 
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try ire, *flh their long, Urge horia curried higli in tlie 
,»ip, lind jet there ia no eiuUM for wril*rs wlio make auch 
(trow tnloukcs, even on aubjecls with nhicli they we not 
riiniiiiar. There »re milliona of hides ejporlod from Iheee 
countries, thoiuuida of wliich ■iinmlly resch tlie Hkw- 
Tork morltet, whoM sverige drj weight fatla beiow 22 
pounds each. Tlie ivemge weiglil of green liides in New- 
York being nbout 80 pouiida, and tlie hides of two nt(Je 
weigliing bat 300 poouds each being aln&fB heavier thrtn 
the hide of one who»e we«1it is ei|iiil to both of tlicm,' 
wid ixeiiDiing (he ix^ght of green hides to be twice the 
weiRhl of dry a«ee of the same diraenaionn, whi«h is not 
ftr from being correct — sud it is not difflcnIC, even Truni 
the hides alone, to draw a pretty strong compariaon in 
favor of tlie cattle of the United States. 

The diOereiice in Nze and weight is not gitester tlian 
in stuipe. With timbs as well funned ns those of Flora 
Temple, and their hind feet well set under thein, they are 
ready every time to wdk, trot or run, and can kick about 
ai sharp as a deer, to which they benr as close a resem- 
blance in form and carriage as they do to our cattle at 
borne. While the lieHvier bodied cattle of Xew-York 
poeseea twice Uie strength and drafUug power of these, 
tlie latter posaess equal advantages over the former in 
Bpeed and endurance an the road. It is no nncomnion 
thing for them to trarcl with their accustomed load 30 or 
40 miles per dny, and I have heard of tlieir being driven 
to miles per day with tbe Iliermouieter at 85 deff., wliicli 
Iliave no ressDo to doubL Tbeox here does ail the team 
wotk, both on tlie farm and road, yet I have never seen 
his tongue out in the hottest of the weather. The horns 
of ■ tliree year old bull arc frequently as slim and delicate 
as a heifer's, but they thicken with age, and do not show 
a wrinkle for esch year, nor diminish in site near the bead 
Id extreme ago, as they do in our country. 



Bull Sghting, which at home is one of the things we 
read of, and in countries adjucent to this is occasionally 
talked of, imam sometliing here, and only heuotnea In- 
lereiiling when they have succeeded in killing one or two 
t^ the sjiortsmen, or crippled tfaem for life. When an ex- 
port afM out with a lasso fastened to a well traiiie^I horse, 
and captures one of Uiese deau-lieelcd, slint-horned gen- 
tlemen, then wlMin the animal uukes Ilia defiant bow, and 
turns )iis wicked Lonia tipon Ilia eaptor, good-bye to horse 
■od rider, unlees lie has a sure companion at hund to Usso 
and hold the animal from ^e other side ; and then if man 
or liorse is killed, as frequently happens, it only increases 
the t^ort, and Ihey never atop to wink, but another dashes 
in lo All Ilia place. 

The cons of this country generally give about as much 
Tnilk as a gnat, Say from two to three quarts per day. Ete- 
fore they milk the cow they always (io llie calf lo her fore 
li^ Then they carefully cr»wl up behind the calf, and 
tiie cow is clieatcd out of what little milk she has, under 
the supposition tliat she is giving it to her calf. To at- 
tempt 10 milk tlie cow nitliout having the calf tied to het 
fore leg would be considered by the natives as rimpty pre- 
posterous. Besides being "kicked into the middle of next 
week," they would f^l Co get a ringle drop of her milk, 
irhicb she wouldu't think of giving down to anybody bot 
ber calf. 

On the cattle estates the milk Is manufactured in 
ohceM, resembling what is known in the United Slates 

K cheese, with the eicepCion that this is pressed. It is 
eljr used by the inhabitants, and brings from 10 to 12 
cents per pound in the market. One hundred cows in this 
oouulry will make no more, however, than twenty -five in 
the northern Slates, as the former do not give more thon 
one-fourth the quantity of milk which the latter do, and 
even that not half so rich. Butter is, as It were, unknown 
here, though it caii be made of an inferior quality with 
great pains. Ooud butter can be brought here, however, 
from the Northern States, if well made and properly pack- 
ed for a hot oliroate, which in time will be done to a great 
extent, to the mutual advantago of both countries. 

Tbe die of man is ilao 1«> here than In temperate 
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Vermont it would be 100 pounds, and in New-York and 
tbe Western States IfiO pounds. 



Willi the vegetable kingdom the diiference is still 
grester, and in favor of this country. It is diiBcull to 
draw a comparison, liowever, as I have never seen but 
two plants growing wild here, which are of nntnnl growth 
in (he nortliem Stitea, uoJsas the "cedar" here is tha 
tilack walnut there, which Is quite probable, tliough it i* 
much larger and heavier here than there, and dilTerent in 
many other respects. All timber here contains more than 
double the ash lliat the same amount does in tliatconntrjr. 
Indeed everything in this country is highly charged with 
alkali. The soil is made from the outpourings of vol- 
canora, and has tor ages been enriched with tlie aslies of 
burning mountains, which has made this couutry so un- 
like atl others that it has withstood the worst cultivation 
ever devised by man to eihauet a soil The uihabitBDM 
all live in cities or villages, and bring everything Irooi tbs 
farm to Uie place of residence to be consumed, without 
the least particle cverlieing returned to renovate the soil ', 
and not satisfied with this system, that would in lime ex- 
haust any other soil, (hey sow their com for fodder, and 
pull tliat and the grass up by the roots, with much of tlM 
light soil stiuking to them, so that when brought in tlM 
rain for the animals, which are kept in dietowna, the water 
that runs from the cart loads looks as black as tar water. 
And tliia course has been pursued fur the Inst 300 years, 
with two and sometimes three crops of com per year, or 
an alternate crop of corn and tobacco. They are now 
nouling up their cornfields with crooked sticks drawn by 
oieii, to plant tobacco, and that which has been set IB or 
SO days looks better, darker colored, and mora thrifty 
than any other 1 ever saw io my life, not eioeptliig that 
whicli I have «een growing on the bed of a coal pit. All 
(he manure that accuuiulutes here is hauled off and thrown 
into the rivers, holes or ravines. They never (hiuk ol 
spreading it on to their fanos or gardens. No one seema 
to know whether it would do good Or barm, as 1 have never 
seen the first man that hai tried It on either fanu or gar- 
den. And yet with all (his destruction of soil, if one of 
the farmers has the calmiHra, or from any other causa 
does not plant his land eiery year, it will in (he couisa 
of one seiison be covered over with a heavy growth 
of vegetation, ten, filteen or twenty feet high, na thick al 
the hair on a dog. I have seen one tree that 1 wag credi- 
bly informed was Hiteen months old, which was 29 feet 
high, and 3| inches in diameter, and I have seen the leaf 
of a pUntoin put out and grow in one week to die 
enormous size of 3^ feet in width, and ten feet in length. 
There is nothing In the whole vegetable kingdom to which 
I cun compare the plantain tree as it stands in the full 
beauty of its wide spreading leaves, hMking so green and 
fresh and luturiant, as though it must hare sprung into 
life hut yesterday. 



But the most remarkable tree of all others, and one I 
never heard of until I saw il, (and yet there are thousand* 
of them on the Polvon and the other rivers that run into 
the bay of Punta Icaco,) is one which commences in Iht 
miditle and grom both leai/i. That is lo say, the body of 
the tree com mcnces— according to sine— ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty feet from the ground, with a hundred or a 
thousand branches running thence to tlie ground, and 
spreading In the shape of an inverted tunnel, and_ if tlie 
tree is five feet in diameter, none of (he branches being 
more than (wo inches tlirough, yet so close togelher (hat 
a bird could not By llirougli between them. The br«nche» 
shooting upward are very numerous but larger, and the 
(ree looks as though It did not make the least dilTereneO 
which end it stood on. Cu( the lower branches all oBTand 
turn it bottom end upwards, and stick the top in the mud, 
and it grows, they say, just as well. And as thoogh not 
cuntent with growbg either end up, it would mtm m 
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though nature had given it a monopoly of the surrounding points, for dociHtj, for quiet a»d peaceaMe dktposition, 

Koil by furnishing it with a seed about two feet long, shaped and for aptilnde to fatten well, and to return the j;reate»t 

like a round steel-pointed arrow, with a slight btilb near number of pounds of pork and Inrd from a given nui ber 

the pointed end, which makes it so much the heaviest that of bushels of grain, I think tlvere is no other breed of 

it invariably strikes point downward as it falls from the swine in the world Uiat we ean set down as superior to 

tree, and sticks straight up in the ground, however hard the Berkshires, providing one is satisfied wrtlt hogs of a 

it may be, or if it fails in the water, it is sufficiently dense small size. This is ti>e only objection that can possibly 

to reach the bottom, where it commences growing at once, hare any influence when the merits and demerits of the 

If this letter was not already quite too long, I would various breeds are compared with each other. When a 

give you my reasons at length why plants have so much man has a lot of Berkshire pigs he can stand up before 

the advantage over animals in this country. In short the the worki and defy them to produce anything that will 

Boil and climate are so favorable to vegetable growth, that compete with them for beauty or nice pork. There can 

the plants get the start to sndi a degree that they absorb be no valid objection urged against them, only that they 

the ammonia, and draw so largely upon the vitality of the »re a little too small for makii>e pork for market, 

atmosphere that they starve the whole animal creation out • Every map who has had mvcli experience in fattening 

of one of the essential elements of growth, not even ex- swine knows very well that large and heavy hogs will al- 

cepting the dogs, tigers and lions, which are the most ways command from 50 cents to |I more per 100 pounds 

miserable, poverty-stricken creatures that ever were in pork markets than those hogs which will weigh only 

thought of in a country where cattle, mules and horses from 200 to 800 pounds when dressed. Many farmers 

are so abundant in the forests, and easily killed by beasts adhere to the Berkshires in preference to all other breeds, 

of prey. because they have sueh small bones, and make most 

I have not forgfotten my promise to wrlie and send you superior meat, not only hams, shoulders and bacon, but 

some portions of my last yearns agricultural address, which mess and prime pork. Still all must acknowledge an in- 

I should have done* ere this had I not left my memoran- feriority of size. Nevertheless many contend that what is 

da, which, however, I have written for and expect soon lost in size is most abundantly made up in qxialiiy of 

to receive. metA ; and for home consumption I am quite uiclined to 

With my best respects to our agricultural co laborers, I concur in this opinion, 
remain your friend and obedient servant. The Ried Russians. — Many farmers in this county, 

Leon, Nlcaraj^a, Oct. H 1861. A. B. DICKINSON. contend that the Red Russians cannot be beat, when the 

object is to fatten swine for market ; because they aie of 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} » larger size, and if they are a little coarser than the 

Agricultural Notes In Monroe Co., N. Y.-No. IV. Berkshires, or Chester Whites, and do not assimilate as 

^ much fat, nor as readily as some other breed, wlueh many 

Swine*— Different Breeds. good farmers contend they do not, they will return as 

In passing through many portions of Monroe Co. one is "^"ch net profit in the end as any other breed, because 

impressed with a great many features in the agriculture of ^^^^ *»"« \*'*g^'*' "^^ therefore, will command a greater 

, •^ - . ,° . 1 . . . r P**'cc P®*" hundred pounds, 

the county, which may be looked upon as worthy of more These are some of the argumente, pro and con. 

universal adoption, and which may properly be considered Mr. Isaac Bower, North Chili, wlw has had much ex- 

as the true basis of progressive agriculture, while he meets perience in raising swine of various breeds, thinks thsit 

with a still greater number of circumstances, systems of * ^^'^^^ between the Red Russian and Berkshire produces 

management and farm practices, which may be set down J ^f ''^ ^"P^"^'' ^'^^ ^f ^^"^^ "^^^ <>»>y ^°' "l***'^' ^ut 

° . ^ , , . ,.*^ ^^ . . ,, for home consumption. He showed me some fine shoats 

as tendmg to detenoration, or retrogresstve agriculture. ^ ^^.^^ ^ross, which approximate the nearest to a perfect 

It will not bo my design in this place to say much, ox- breed of swine of anything that I have ever met with, 

cept in regard to the practices of good farmers. They possess, in addition to all the good points of the 

One very prominent characteristic in the agriculture of Berkshires, greater length, quite as much or greater 

Monroe county is the rearing and fattening of swine for ^'f^'^l\ ''f^}^'^^' ^'^"^^ »°^ ^^^ ^ ^Oi:\\e »»d q^ie^ 

, ,: , _ , ^ . . , ,. . ..^ »od apt to fatten as any other breed, 

market I thmk I never have been m any locality in the Mr. Bela Dunbar had recently received by express, a 

Empire State where so many good swine are reared as pair of Chester Whites, which were very nice indeed ; 

there are raised in many portions of this county. It is no but when they were compared with Mr. Bower^s shoats of 

uncommon thing to see on a single farm from twenty to ^^^^^ ^^ same age,— the product of the Red Russian 

fifty swine, and sometimes as many as seventy, of a very J^^ b/st. ^^"'^""^ ''^ compelled to think Mr. B.»s pigs 

choice breed. ^V'e called at the residence of Mr. Wm. Gridley, who 

There is quite a variety of different breeds, and are all owns a small farm, and has some very good cattle of grade 

considered good, although when compared with each other Durhams, and a good herd of Berkshire swine. 

here is a marked superiority of some over others. In ^" making inquiry for his good improvements in agri- 

wme instances we meet with the full-blooded Berkshires, fV^^ure, we met with none worthy of recording, excepting 

^d the SulTolks, the Chester Whites, and the Red Rus- "^^ ^^^ and mouse-proof com house, beneath which was a 

lians ; and then there are crosses, at pleasure, between jog-sty. The floor of the com house is about four feet 

my two breeds which are desirable. Of course nearly from the surface of the ground, and the outside was pro- 

-«ry breed appears to possess some superior points of ^*^®^ '^'^" * system of movable slats, which could be 

.vellence over those of some other breed. One man who **™^" r^^S >" *«^*'™y weather, over the spaces between 

i the full-blooded Berkshires is sure that they have no J;*^ m ,™^" ^^*'®» ^***^^ ^^^ ^*^^^^ ^ ^* tunbers of the 

^ual ; while another, who has received a pair of pigs by ^"jj,, ."^* 

-nress from some one of the eastern States, at a great . ^'"« arrangement subserves a two-fold purpose. One 

,r -e, is sure that the Chester Whites are the ne plus ultra l^^f^^f*^^"^® the rain and snow in stormy weather, which 

• ,U genus Sus; while another thinks there is nothing |8."able to find its way between the timbers, or into the 

iial to the red Russians; joints, thus hastening their decay ; and another object is— 

.n comparing the merits of the various breeds it has ap- J".^ ^ ^^ry important one too— to open large spaces in 

-r-d to my mind that it is proper to be influenced more '*»'^ weather, for the admission of a good supply of air, to 

1 by circumstances, and after lieiuing the " hoir c«re and dry com m the ear. 

i«%yi ivo " '*'' a greift many men in favor of tlieir own partici Raising" Field Peas 

ar bree( "*'* simply write what I tliink about t*^* -"» Is another prominent feature in the agriculture of this 

«.. ^i»A» -leases Mr. A. c 'i'»«pl'^'*aes Mr. ^ county. In almost every locality where I passed through, 

•«. -iOKB V/*' '^r-" '•" n»-»ii««»* a«i«i At» -)inf>oa^ ^-<*rv farm, ^horr ""ot'M )t>e a flftl'i of neos. 
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and on some farms there would be a very large field of 
tliem. It was no uncommon occurrence to see fields con- 
taining some fifteen, some twenty, and even in some in- 
stances, forty acres of peas. 

The kind of peas which are most commonly raised, are 
what they call the Canada field pea. The fruit is rather 
small, although tlie yield per acre is good ; and so far as 
1 was able to learn by inquiring of those who were point- 
ed out to me as most successful and thorough farmers, the 
pea crop is about as profitable a crop as any other that 
they are accustomed to i-aise. 

Those who are accustomed to raise much peas, usually 
aim to have a good lot of shoats in a thrifty condition, as 
soon as the peas are matured enough to feed, when they 
commence feeding them in vines, three times, daily, as 
many as they will eat without wasting any. Sometimes 
the vines are fed in the pens, and sometimes they are fed 
in the fields. Those farmers who appreciate the value of 
good manure, make a vast amount of it when their swine 
are being fatted, while those who do not value it as highly 
as they should, feed their peas in the highway, or in any 
other convenient place, where they will not be troubled 
with the labor and expense of hauling it, and spread it 
on the fields. Many fanners commence feeding the peas 
in the vines, while many of tliem are quite green ; and 
in this way they can be fed for a long lime before they 
become so hard that it would be more profitable to grind 
them, than to feed them whole. 

The quantity of seed per acre varies from two and a 
half to three and a half bushels ; and the yield per acre 
varies according to the fertility of the soil, and the man- 
ner of cultivating it. Some farmers receive not more 
than ten bushels per acre, while many who make and ap- 
ply a good burden of barnyard manure, obtain over thirty 
bushels per acre, in many instances, although that amount 
is a very large yield, and much more than the average 
number of bushels throughout the county. 

modes of HarireatiiiS' Peas* 

I visited several farms where the peas were being har- 
vested, and it was truly surprising to see what a lat^rious 
and expensive job some farmers would make by the man- 
ner of harvesting them. 

In many instances tney gathered them into heaps about 
the size of a good forkful!, by rolling them, as it is term- 
ed. This is done with a grass scythe, by running the 
scythe into the uncut peas, and then by continuing to step 
backwards, rolling them over and over, cutting off some 
and pulling up others, until a bunch is collected large 
enough for a forkfull. But this is a very slow way of 
harvesting them. 

Another way is to rake them with the old fashioned 
horse rake, or with a revolving rake while the vines are 
wet with dew or rain, so that they will not waste by shell- 
.ing. When they are gathered in this way, there will be 
vines beneath the winrows, which the rake does not pull 
up or sever from the roots. In such instances, the win- 
rows are thrown into bunches with forks, when those that 
have not been loosened with the horse rake, must be 
pulled up or broken off with the fork, which makes much 
unnecessary labor. 

The best and most expeditious manner of harvesting 
ihem, and which was adopted in some instances, is to rein 
tlie liorse away from the un raked peas as soon as the rake 
was filled, and empty it on the ground where the peas had 
been raked. According to this plan of harvesting them 
the horse and rake must be turned around every time the 
rake is emptied. But this is a much more expeditious 
and easier way than either of the others to which allusion 
has been made. 

I observed that the best farmers did not allow tlieir 
peas to become dead ripe before they were harvested, but 
that many of the pods would be quite green when they 
were raking them. When they are allowed to become 
quite ripe many of the pods will be so ripe that a great 
many will be lost by shelling. 

When a farmer baa a large field of peas, as they are 
Tery bulky, it is not pacticable to house them, therefore 
they are pat nsotlly into very large stacks, and in some 



instances they are fed to sheep during the foddering season, 
and small shoats, and swine of all kinds, are wintered on 
them, and they thrive well. 

When peas are ground into meal for horses and neat 
cattle, they are usually mingled with an equal amount of 
oats and Indian com, as the meal of peas is quite apt to 
operate as a laxative when fed to horses or neat cattle. 
Ground peas and Indian com and oats, or wheat bran, in 
equal quantities, which is fed to stock of almost all kinds, I 
can testify is most.excellent feed for calves during the fod- 
dering season, and good also for cows that give milk, for in- 
creasing not only the quantity but the quality of it. Let 
a good cow have good cornstalks and good hay daily, and 
be slopped with the meal of peas and Indian corn and 
wheat bran, and there will be no complaint about poor 
and thin milk and white, sickly looking butter. 

Peas before IVlieat* 

As peas usually take possession of the soil when it is in 
a good state of cultivation, the crop is considered to be a 
g<x>d one to precede a crop of winter wheat, as the soil is 
lefl remarkably clean, and in good tilth, with only once 
plowing and harrowing for the reception of tlie seed. In 
some localities, however, where there is a preponderance 
of day in the soil the ground is plowed in autumn afler 
the pea crop has been removed ; and the next spring, 
afler being plowed, spring barley or wheat is sowed or 
drilled in, wlien a very remunerative crop is obtained, pro- 
viding the soil is not too wet for a good crop to grow. ^ 
far as I made inquiry, both among good farmers and bad 
ones, they prefer to raise a crop of peas before sowing 
winter wheat to allowing the soil to remain in summer 
fallow, unless the soil is so overrun with noxious weeds as 
to need summer-fallowing to subdue and eradicate them. 

I saw a great many fields from* which a crop of peaa 
had just been harvested, which were almost as clean as a 
summer fallow, which has been well taken care of — and 
much cleaner than many fallows which were in so good 
tilth, that a man oould excavate a hole with his boot, 
down to the subsoil, with very little exertion. 

Peas an Exliaustiiiff Crop* 

Many good farmera with whom I conversed on thii 
subject, contend, that a crop of peas will exhaust the soil 
less than any one crop of cereal grain. They contend, that 
by their broad system of large and porous leaves, they ob- 
tain far more nutriment from the atmosphere, than those 
plants which are supplied with very thin and small leaves ; 
and that they stifle the growth of noxious weeds, which 
exhaust the soil. This coincides quite favorably with the 
tlieory of sofne vegetable physiologists, that legumihoas 
plants exhaust far less than cereals. But, I am inclined 
to believe, that this depends in a good degree on circum- 
stances. Peas and beans also, are leguminous plants, and 
I am well satisfied that they exhaust the soil much more 
than we are willing to admit It is not denied that legu- 
minous plants draw a good supply of nourishment from 
the atmosphere until fructification commences ; and could 
they be removed from the soil before the fruit begins to 
form, they would exhaust but little, providing they could 
be consumed on the farm, and the manure returned to 
the soil. But, when plants are allowed to stand until all 
the seed has come to maturity, a large quantity of the 
nutritive matter of the soil is sucked up in forming that 
seed, whicl), of course, exhausts the soil. 

As a very small proportion of the nutritive matter 
taken from th6 soil to produce the wheat crop, is ever re- 
turned to the soil in tiie form of manure, wheat is con- 
sidered a very exhausting crop. It not only exhausts 
the soil where it grows, but it impoverishes the farm, as 
no other field is improved in fertility, while another may 
be somewhat impoverished. But as peas are about all 
consumed on the farm where they are produced, when 
the system of farm management is as good as it should 
be, in order to render farming a paying, and at the same 
time a progressive system of agriculture, they may be set 
down as mudi less exhaustive to the soil than either of 
the cereals, unless they were consumed in the same man- 
ner. A crop of peas when properly consamed by stock 
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of any kind, will yield a great amount of the best of 
manure* which, if it is properly saved and returned to the 
•oil which produced the pea.«, will return an ample com- 
pensation for all the elements of fertility which were 
taken up in Uie production of the crop. 

In one case, t>eas would exhaust the soil ; and in the 
other they would improve its fertility, when they are 
raised in rotation with other crops, and none of the ma- 
nure of the farm wasted. S. Edwards Todd. 
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tFor the C!onntr7 Oentleman and CnltlTator.] 
CHEAP FENC ING— SOD FENCES. 

If farmers should estimate the actual expenses of keep- 
ing their lands thoroughly fenced, they would be astonish- 
ed at the annual outlays to effeet this object With many 
the business is so carelessly and hastily done, that contin- 
ued repairs or loss by damage to crops from wandering 
and mischievous cattle, that it actually costs them more 
iban it would have done to have formed safe and durable 
enclosures in the commencement. In short, expensive as 
good fences may be in the outset, tliey are the only eco- 
nomical ones that can be made. Hence, heavy wall, 
where permanence is required, and where the material is 
at hand, is entitled to the firat place in the economy of 
fencing. Next the rail fence has its advocates. There 
was a time when its cheapness entitled it to credit — when 

rail timber was cheap. We have seen rail fences so tho- 
teughly made that they stood from twenty to twenty-five 
years. In such cases, however, the timber was good, 
and great care taken, in laying and staking. But in the 
older sections of the countiy, rail timber is becoming 
scarce. The price of good chestnut rails has advanced 
one-half in twenty years. The eagemes for more cleared 
' land, has removed most of the timber, and the introduc- 
tion of chestnut, from the beauty of its grain, to finer uses 
in manufacture, promises to prevent its use much longer 
for rails or firewood. Something else must be used for 
fences. Where stone can be obtained, they will probably 
be more generally used. 

When we commenced we had in our mind the htrf 
fence, which is becoming somewhat common in this vici- 
nity. It is admirably adapted to line fences and along 
the highways, especially in low lands, where it fences and 
jrains. The manner of construction is, to mark the width 
of the fence at the bottom, which, of course, is deter- 
miiled by the height to which the fence is to be carried ; 
then the turf is handsomely cut on either side, and laid 
up in a line with the grass side out The space between 
the two line of turf or inside of the fence, is filled in with 
earth from beneath the turf, or small stones, or in fact any 
thine sufficiently compact to make a solid bank. Then 
another tier of turf is out and laid upon the former one, 
and so on until the fence is completed, with a fine slope 
from the bottom upward. The cost of such a fence, four 
feet high from the surface or five and a half feet from the 
bottom of the ditch, has been seventy-five cents a rod ; 
»nd taking the ditch and embankment, it is ample protec- 
•'^Q against any animal. 

These fences can be made at any time except when the 

^round is frozen, but are better made as early ait June or 

fuly, so tliat the earth may become well settled, and the 

^ides well sodded, before the fall rains come on or the 

Wv)t8 of winter set in. 

The appearance of the fence when it has stood a short 
tme is very fine, being a breastwork of verdure, while it 
actually takes no more land than an ordinary wall, for 
'here is feed all over its surface. So far it promises dura- 
bility simply from the protection tlie turf afibrds, but it 
")uld probably be benefitted by setting plants disposed to 
-•ke much root on the top of Uie embankment 

' nother style of fence, cousin to the above we suppose, 
..i^ >een somewhat adopted — is first to set posts at proper 
iistances for fence '^'^^s ; a ditch is then dug on one side 
»nd turf '•--m/i.»»J'\. fie^ 'id ove^- which the **nce »■ 
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being determined by the depth of the ditch and height of 
the embankment Thb fence is cheaper than one of all 
boards, and has the further claims that sheep or swine 
cannot crawl under it, and that the ditch subserves the pur- 
pose of drainage. 

At present these two kinds of fence promise cheapness 
and durability. What the future may reveal concerning 
the latter, however, time must determine. Either of these 
are more pleasant to the eye than ragged walls or the old 
fashioned zigzag rail fences. 

Richmond, Maaa, Nov.. 1861. WILUAM BACON. 

[Vor the Country Oentleman and Cultivator.] 
A CHAPTE R ON TOBACCO. 

Ed8. Co. OxiiT. — As tlie old song has it, '* Tobacco it 
an Indian weed,'* and a vile weed it is too ; nevertheless, 
men and women, and even children, will in one form or 
another make use of it Millions of people daily chew, 
smoke, or snuff it, and they will continue' so to do as long 
as water runs and tobacco is grown, and it is a nearly use- 
less task to argne and reason with them of the expense of 
it, or of its deleterious effisct upon the human system, or 
of the filthiness of the habit In despite of all these, 
chew, smoke, and snuff they will, whether tobacco is ten 
cents or fifty or more cents a pound, or cigars are two for 
a cent or ten cents for one cigar. It makes but little dif- 
ference — indulge in the luxury they will. In these mat- 
ters this is yet a free country, and every one has the privi- 
lege of doing as he or she pleases — providing they do 
riffhi^ and enact no wrong in their doing. And it does 
not well become me, an habitual user of the weed of forty 
years standing, **toget up in meeting** and declare the 
use of tobacco wrong. Mo man is obliged to bear testi- 
mony against himself. 

The truth is, mankind are as the poet Bums said, ** an 
unco squad,** having many evil propensities, and unfor- 
tunately too many of us are prone to gratify them. There- 
fore we must take human nature as it is, and men and 
women as they are, and a portion of them will use tobacco, 
despite all the scolding and lecturing of a whole army of 
self-styled reformers and anti-tobacco societies, to say 
nothing of the expense — which, by the way, is no trifling 
sum with thousands, both of the rich and the poor. At 
the low price tobacco has been selling for years past, it 
has cost many a stingy fanner from $5 to $15 per year for 
tobacco for his and bis fami1y*s use. If his town or coun- 
ty should assess upon him such an additional tax for edu- 
cational or other public purposes^ we should probably 
soon hear him talking loudly about the right of tecesnon. 

Tobacco has risen very much in price during the past six 
months, and if tliis deplorable war continues for some two, 
three or more years, as some persons predict, it will reach a 
higher figure per pound than the most inveterate chewer or 
smoker ever dreamed of, unless a large portion of the far- 
mers of the free States go into its culture — if not largely, 
they should raise enough for home use. The plant can be 
successfully and profitably grown in all the ** Free Statet^,** 
as was the almost universal practice among the farmers here 
in central New-Hampshire, half a century ago. I have 
recently inquired of several of our ** oldest inhabitants,** 
in reference to its culture, curing, &c., and find they were 
precisely an now practiced in Connecticut and otlier sec- 
tions where grown upon a large scale. 

The past season I grew a few splendid plants. For 
smoking, this ** home grown ** is tip-top, and for chewing 
I get the "natural leaf,** pure and undefiled, and uncon- 
taminalii with the sweat and tears of the negro slave, or 
of o^qphraa, llcquorice, bacon rinds, and other filtliy stuff, 
as is the'Oaee with some of the manufactured tobacco from 
*' Dixie taiid.* 

Self-intereet and a just pride of independenee should 
props^ fknaan, as far as possible, to raise every necessa- 
ry farm prodklBt for family use — tobacco included, if need- 
ed. But WKM will my, tobacco is wholly unneoeasary, 
K«f 1.A «M]»ni.9 Qf If; |3 immoral; all that may be 
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tnie. By the Mnra rule it might be objected to the rais- 
ing of corn and rye, because from them they distil whis- 
key. So of hops aiid barley — because they are converted 
t&to lager beer — grapes, or its juice into brandy. Some 
one has said that man was a bundle of liabits, and such 
b ^e force of one of these habits, that some persons, if 
they cannot purchase tobacco, will beg it — if they cannot 
beg it, will steal it if they oan. I hold that it is better to 
grow it than to obtain it by either of the above named 
means. Therefore I go in for raising the weed, and ad- 
Tise others, if they can^t get along without it, to do like- 
wise. Any one that can raise good cabbages, can raise 
tobacQO. Those that wish to go into its culture on a large 
scale, will find ample direciions in the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Transactbns, 1859, with well executed plates il- 
lustrating the various processes, from the seedling plant, 
till the crop is xeady for market, by the Hon. Gko. Gkd- 
D<8. The CouNTBT OkWtlkman will confer a great favor 
on many of its readers by republishing the whole essay, 
with the plates — say about the 20th of next March. 
N. a. Nov., 1861. L. BAHTLETT. 

Our correspondent seems to have overlooked the fact 

that the Essay of Mr. Obddxs, on the cultivation of tobao- 
00, was published in the Country Okntlku an of Septem- 
ber 27, 1860, with all its illustrations. It was also pub- 
Ushed in Thb Cultivatoe for I860, Nov. No., page 838. 
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[For the Oountry OenUeman and Galtivator.j 
PREPARATION OF BONES FOR USE. 



Eos. CkHJNTRT GiNTLBif AN — In your paper of Nov. 14, 
you ask for a practical and inexpensive method of prepar- 
ing bones for use. 

I will give you my way, which is so simple that, al- 
though I have practiced it for years, I should not have 
tliought of parading it in your columns, but for your in- 
quiry, and also because our friend Howard of the Culti- 
Tator, who notices and remembers everything practical and 
useful, commended it in his last week's paper. I set an 
old cask with one head in some convenient spot back of 
the house, in the spring, and of the bones which have ac- 
cumulated through the winter, I throw in enough to cover 
the bottom ; then enough of unleached ashes thoroughly 

to cover them ; then another layer of bones, then ashes, 
and so in alternate layers until the cask is full. On top is 
placed a sufficient covering of ashes, loam or charcoal 
dust, to prevent the escape of any gas. I usually wet 
down the ashes as I proceed, and leave the cask exposed 
to the weather, that they may be kept damp. By the next 
spring, when I wish to use them, the bones are thoroughly 
digested and in a fit condition to use. 

By this management I preserve all the materiul of the 
bones, and it stands to reason that they must be more 
valuable than those from which the animal matter has 
been extracted by the soap boilers, and which are then 
burnt for the sugar refineries, and (hen made into super- 
phosphate. 

I usually take* the mixed bones and ashes, and compost 
with well rotted manure, a liberal sprinkling of plaster, a 
little guano and salt, and a load of sweepings from the 
blacksmith shop, of iron scales, cliarcoal dust, horse hoof 
parings and the manure made there. This I apply to 
trees, especially pears. 

l%e growth caused by this is astonishing ; as you per- 
ceive, this compost contains all the requirements, boUi for 
growth and fruit, better than any purchased superphos- 
phate, for it has the potash so essential to the pear, and 
the iron, which is very important. I also prepared my 
grape border with this. 

I not only use the bones saved from our own family, 
but buy a good many, paying Irish and German boys for 
collecting, about half a cent per pound, which is the mar- 
ket price obtained by the cutlery works for their refuse 
bones. 

I hsfe great iaitk hi the efficacy of both ashen and 



bones, and I think this combination of them is both cheap 
and useful. Jambs S. Grennkll. 

Greenfield. Maas., Nov. 17. 1861. 

• •■• 

rFor the CountiT Gentleman aad Oultlvator.) 

Two Words about Raising Potatoes. 

Sometime this year I saw in the Co. Gknt., the advice 
of a subscriber not to plant potatoes on the same ground 
two consecutive seasons. This may be prudent in some 
cases, but tlie opposite course ha^ been successful with 
me. I planted last spring, potatoes on the same ground 
for the fourth time, year after year, and without manure 
of any kind, acd they grow better and larger. This year 
I tried the California potato^-^ne weighed 2 pounds and 
10 ounces, and the greatest number between one and two 
pounds. The soil is a part clay, the balance a mixture of 
clay and black loam. We call the California potato a 
most excellent kind for the table and for feeding — very 
productive and free from disease, and far superior to the 

Prince Albert so much praised. B. Jain. 

Dane Ck>., Wlicondn. 

> a » 

IVor the Cultivator and Ooontry Gentleman.] 
PREPARATIO N OF NIGHT-SOIL. 

Eds. Country Gentleman — In reply to your corres- 
pondent from Cannelton, Ind., in your paper of the 7tli 
Nov., I beg to enclose an extract from a pamphlet lately 
published by a clergyman in England, entitled ** Nationi^ 
Health and Wealth," by Rev. Henry Moule: 

** The great agent in this mode is dried surface earth, 
the extent of the capabilities of which, both for absorp- 
tion and for deodorizing offensive matters, I accidentally 
noticed about seven months ago, and the truth and cor- 
rectness of which observation has been proved by daily 
experience. 

*• Under a strong impression of the evils occasioned or 
likely to be occasioned, by the vault or cess-pool on my 
premises, and feeling it to be a nuisance to my next neigh- 
bor as well as to myself, I filled it up with earth, and ever 
since I have had everything that would otlierwise have 
gone into it, received and removed in buckets. And even 
this mode of removal, though offensive in idea, has prov- 
ed far less so in reality, than even a very small portion of 
the evils it is intended to remedy. At first the contents 
of these buckets were buried in trenches about a foot 
deep in my garden ; but on the accidental discovery that 
in three or four Weeks after being thus deposited, not a 
trace of this matter could be discovered, I had a shed 
erected, the earth beneath sifted, and with a portion of 
this the contents of the buckets were every morning mix- 
ed, as a man would roughly mix mortar. The whole ope- 
ration of removing and mixing does not occupy a boj 
more than a quarter of an hour. Within ten mimU^§ 
after its completion, neither the eye nor the note can per- 
ceive anything offenHve. 

This was the first observation I made. The next was 
this — that when all the earth which did not exceed tkres 
cart loads, had been thus employed, that which had been 
first used, was sufficiently dried to be used for the same 
purpose again ; and it absorbed and deodorized the offen- 
sive matter as readily as at the first time ; and so singu- 
larly does this capability continue, that a portion of it has 
been used for a fifth time for the same purpose ; and thus 
all that offensive matter, which otherwise would have been 
wasted in the vault, a nuisance to my house and the neigh- 
borhood, and a source, it may be, of sickness and disease, 
was converted into a mass of valuable manure, perfectly 
inoffensive both to the eye and nose. 

*' I have the sahie day submitted some to strong fire 
heat, and that which unmixed with earth, would under 
such heat have been intolerable, in this mixed state emit- 
ted no offensive smell whatever." t. e. o. 

8t HUaire, 0. 1. 
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THE EXHAUSTION OF SOILS. 

In visiting rtie Eiperi mental Fsraiof J. B, Liwes, Esq., 
at Botliamated, in 186B, Mr. L. pointtd oui to us liind 
upon which wbest bsd been gronn for the past eigliteen 
jMtB conaeculiTelj, in plot?, without ni»imre, manured 
with brni-jiird minure, and msnured with seicnl other 
wbstsncea. These eiperinientj! were referred Ut by him 
In a paper presented at k Utc meeting of the British As- 
■ociatioD. Tables were presented showing the amountaof 
the different mineral conslituenta taken off in the crop 
from the respective plots. The nristions in tlie compo- 
^lion of Uie ash of both grain and straw, dependent on 
variations of reason, and consequent character of deTelop- 
ment lud maturitj, had been flrat pointed out— the gene- 
ral result being that, with an unfavorable season, there 
was a alight, though appreciable decrease in the percent- 
age of Itoie and potash, and increase in that of magnesia; 
and again, an Increase in tbe percentage of phosphoric 
MJd and of silica, and, especiallj in the case of tbe straw 
ash, a decrease in that of sulphuric atid. 

The published summary of the paper referred to, goes 
tm to atat« that when ammoniacal Balls were osed alone, 
year after year, on the same land, the compoBition of the 
■ah of both grain and itraw showed an appredablo de- 
cline in the amount of phosplioric acid, and that of the 
•braw a considerable reduction in the percentage of silica ; 
(he amount of mineral conaUtuents in tbe crop of a given 
area of land was very much increased ; much more bo than 
when a liberal supply of mineral constituents alone was 
wed. But In neither of these cases was there anything 
like the amount of mineral constituents obtained in Ihe 
crop that there was when the ammoniacal satis and mine- 
nd manures were used together, or when faim-yard ma- 
nure was employed. Tlie deGciencj alluded to in silica 
md in pboepboric acid, and a deficiency also apparent, but 
Dot so great, in potash and magnena, were not surprising, 
however, when it is considered that in these experiments, 
in which both com and straw were annually removed, 
without Ihe usual periodical return of farm-yard manure, 
there had been annually taken frtHn the land, bj the use 
of ammoniacal salts, about five times as mucii potash, 
■boot twice as much phosphoric acid, and about Iwenty- 
flve times as much silica as would be removed under a 
■jstem of ordinary rotation with home manuring and sell- 
ing only com and meat ; " In fact, iu sixteen years there 
had been taken from the land as much potash as would 
reqnire eighty-two yeare, as much phosphoric acid as 
would require tbirly-two years, and as much silica as would 
require four hundered years of such ordinary practice to 

Notwithstanding this eilraordinary consumption of these 
Blineral msteriala, — a consumption which had been con- 
ridembly exceeded for fifteen years past on Ihe farm of 
llr. Smith of Lois Weedon, the crops on the latter brm 
•re not yet falling ; and it was calculated Chat opon a soil 
of one foot in depth, " with the ordinsry rotation, tritA 
ADin« maaaring, and the selling of only com and meat," 
It would require "about 1000 years to exhaust as much 
pbosphoriiS acid, abont 2000 years to exhaust as much 
potash, and about 6000 yeara to exhaust as much silica, 
»M, according to the average results of forty-two analyses 
Tslating to fourteen soils of very various descriptions, had 
been found to be soli^le in dHute hydrochloric add. 
Many soils bad, doubtless, a composition inferior to that 
■ large proportion, however, the 



rirn lit the above constitueols, snumed to be soluble 
lite hydrochloric acid, wonld probably be availabls 
iinr^ long before Ihe expiration of the periods men- 
1, nliilst in a large proportion, there would still be 
T i<ti)reB eventually arnilaUe williin a greater or a 
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" lliii the exhaustion of mineral constituents by the sale 
ol I irii and meat alone was, in reality, not so great In the 
unliiisir practice of this country, as has been aasmned for 
tlie purpu^e of the abore illustrations. Where there was 
n(j pTiifhose of cattle food, or of artificial or town ma- 
nirrrii, the sales of com and meat would, on the average, 
he niui^i. less than were Uken m Dr. Gilbert's and Mr. 
r.n"i^.^' c^'lmates ; and where snch materials were pur< 
diFi"i:il *ilh any degree of judgment in the selection, there 
Konld always be much more pliospboric acid (otherwise 
tlip mriflt easily eihaoeted constituent,) so brought upon 
tlic iHiid, than wonld be obtained from it In the increase of 
]iri>ihic« yielded ; in fact, under such conditions, in many 
Koil-', pnUHh was more likely to become deficient. Again, 
by no n>L'Sna tbe whole of the mineral constliuents sent 
from tbe &rm in the form of Corn and meat, will readi 
the sewers of our towns, and thence our rivers ; a not in- 
(.-on'id'.'nilJe portion finding its way back to the land Iu 
itume riirni. In additton to which, imported com, meat, 
urn] Qih^r materials, will contribute something to the res- 
loratiiiii of our own cultivated land. It is at the same 
liiiiG ctTiiiin that so mudi of the refuse matten of our 
Toiyiii ris ^lecomes diluted with water in the degrees recog- 
niift! imiler the present sewage system, will be applicalile 
iL' mHTiurp on tbe Ur^e scale, only to succulent crops, and 
e!<|H'i;iiill)' lo grase land ; and so far as this is the case, they 
will ul' course, not directly contribute to the restoratioa 
t'l tlif laud under tillage of Ihe mineral constitnenls sent 
frwii il ill itsproducc ofcom audmeaL When Otherde* 
iTii^tiiiii.i of produce than com and meat, sucli as tools, 
liHi or ;<ti'[iw, are largely sold, compensation is generally 
iiiuiiu liy itie return to the land of stable Or town manures 
<if •nnic kind. If lliis be not dooe, llie loss of mineral 
ui,ji."iitLeiita may, indeed, be very considerable." 

Thfo f.icts were presented {and enlarged upon more 
fully ihim our present limits will permit us to go,) mainly 
Willi ihs view of controverting Lixaio's recent position — 
"hidi iiiij-lies, if we undersUnd it correctly, that what is 
kiiiiwii u.-i good farmirig at the present day, is totally In- 
n.kiiniiU: to prevent the exhaustion of our soils. We 
hjivi! aluTiys claimed, and the very careful arguments of 
Mr. l..iiv>:a and Dr. GiLbkrt go to show, most conclD- 
sivt'lv, ili.it with the careful ttonomy of farm manmet, 
the prinptr dteptning of the toil, the well arranged rota- 
tion of tha CTopt, the farmer will be enabled to sell both 
;;riiin mid meat without risking at all the Irapoverlsbnunt 
of hh land. If these sales of grain and meat poai Aeyoiuf 
a cerliin Unit — and then only — tbe purchase of orlijfciaf 
ffrlili-er« becomes necessary. The inference drawn by 
Dr. Cilb^rt and Mr. Lawes as regards the English farmer, 
"h.', tliiu while the importance of applying to agricultural 
;iiii [lO^cs u much as possible of tbe valuable manuring 
TiiiUti'i^ uf our towns must be insisted on, at the same 
liiiio ilii?y believed that modern practice doet DOt tend to 
cihuu.Hlion in anything like Ihe degree that Liebig and 
etiiera liave supposed. And so for the American farmer, 
MC maf Iny It dowD as a general rule, that he must firat 
oilinii^t his means of economiiing and manufacturing the 
miiiinrt's of the farm and bams and household, before ha 
iict'd thitiU of buying tertiliien to any very great extent; 
Mild ive niiy add our belief, not only that "the exhaustion 
of n-'ih " wHI then become to him an altogether inei- 
pliL'ulilc ]ih rase, but also that Uie tmpro»emtiii of toils 
will lie a prouesa whidi h« oan watd with annually lo^ 
creasing gnttlficatioD and profit. 
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STUMP MACHINE. 

A corr«q)ondeiit in (lie Not. No. of Thk C(iltitator, 

inquires for i good Btump madiine. We baTC oae noi 

in opentiOD, wliich icta satigTactoril;. I «iU eccloM tbt 
maker'! ftdTertiaemeiiL a. r. 





Thii Btomp micliitte la manufuitured bj John Thomu 
of Bunilton, C. W., uid omU fktin] |80 to |1MI, acoord. 
ing to (iu — we iliould qu««tion if toy but tite lai^eet 
would be EtroDg enougii for kll cesee. It Ii not nti 
mppoeed — we have seen one elmilar nearly twenty jeais 
ago; tlie mccompaDjiTig, which 
Gopj from the Couhtrt Gintlih 
ToL X, p. 139, ig eewiitiilt; the 
■ama. The figure oearlj eiplaina 
ilaeir, the chain at tli« lower end of 
^ the screw being attached to the 
: Btump as afaown Id Fig. S. Efer; 
nt. 1. part must be strong — the number of 

the GoDBTRT OiMTLtMiK referred (o gives the dimensions 
of all tlie parts. 

THE OSIE R FO R BANDS. 

E'ery bmer ^ould have a smaU plantation of the 
Oder for malting bands for binding cornstalks, threshed 
straw, tc Bye straw l)aa been eitenaiTely used tor this 
purpose, where it is raised and can be procured — but our 
opinion is that a square rod of the best osier (Salij pur- 
puTta,) ia worth nearly an acre of rje. It is also more 
easily managed, for what a man would carry of the oaler 
in bis anna, would bind as much straw or slalks as half a 
wagon load of rye straw. A great deal of time, as eiery 
farmer iuiowa, is waBi«d in trying to pitch with a forli, 
comatalka which have been broken from ludly bound 
bnnd1<& Willow bands, properly put on, woold save all 
this Iroulile. During the past very wcl autumn, we were 
compelled to draw into the bam much of the com crop 
before busking. It waa very easily acoamplished by Snt 
Innding each dioek firmly together with oeien, making 
laijge bundles, easily handled. 

When some iogeuiouB loven tor shall construct a machine 
for l)inding wheat after tbe reaping machine, by using the 
ahoota of the willow for hands, binding machines may 

The Salii purpurea may be obtained of many nursery- 
men, in the form of cuttings, and each cutting a foot long, 
and (wo or three years old, or even younger, will soon 
m^ce « tree, if iM la licb mellow ground, upland or 
oAenriM, provided the toll ia well cultivated before aet- 
liDg out and for a bw year* aflerwatds. 

Tm maeib oompany is woraa than none. 



LOSS F ROM WEEDS. 

Very few of our farmers seem to be aware of the great 
loss they sustain annuslly, from the growth of weeds of one 
kind or snuthcr, with which quite too many of our farms 
are overrun. The late Sir John Sincliib made some 
experiments on this subject, the results of which we annex, 
and which are worthy the consideration of all cultiraton 
who have (idled thenuelves to discover to how great an 
extent their crops are lessened by weeds: 

" I. Seven acres of light gravelly land were fallowed, 
and sown broadcast; one acre was measured off, and not 
a weed waa pulled out of it ; the other eli were carefully 
weeded. The unweeded acre produced eighteen bushels; 
Uie six weeded acres 135 busliels, or 221 per sere, which 
Is H bushels, or one-fourth more produce in favor of 
weeding, 3. A sii-icre field was sown with barley, in 
fine tilth and well manured. The weeding, owing to a 
great abundance of charlock, cost 12s. per acre. The 
produce of an unweeded acre was only 13 bushels; of 
the weeded, £8. Difference in lavor of the weeding, 16 
bushels per acre, beudes the land being so much cleaner 
for succeeding crops. 8. Six acrea sown with oats; one 
acre plowed but once, and unmanured, produced only 17 
bushela Another six acree, plowed three times, manured, 
and weeded, produced ST busliels. This experiment 
proves that oats require' good management, and will pay 
for it as well as other crops. Ten bushels of the increae- 
ed produce may be fairly attributed to the weeding, and 
the other ten to the manure." 



Hebsrs. Editoks — Ur. David Padgett of this county, 
has just had a remarkable yield of com, and if It hM 
been surpassed in this part of the country I should 
like to hear of It 

He planted tliree acres of com upon a clover sward. 

The ground had been recently marled — top-dressed will) 

good manure in the fall — measured the ground carefully, 

and from en acre obtained one hundred and seven bushels 

id one peck of shelled corn. 

From the Other two siwes one hundred and eighty 
labels, or ninety liuslieJs por acre. 

Hr. P. is one of our most intelligent and tndustrioaa 
farmers, and this slatement, as I received it from himself, 
be relied upon. Wlio will now say corn cannot be 
I in South Jersey 1 

: have had one hundred and four bushels of oora 
raised in this neighborfaood before, but this last surpasses 
-lytliing of the kind ever known here. 



Eds. Co. Gxiit. — I herewith send yc 
J success in cultivating ten sorts of potatoes the present 
ison. They were planted on an inverted clover sod, 3 
by 8 feet, and hand lioed once. Aljout a leaspoonful ot 
T was dropped into each liill when thny were plant- 
Soil, a heavy clay, very wet the taller part of the 
1. Tlie first eight sorts are seedlings originated br 
Rev. C. S. Goodrich of Utica, S. T. 

Namea AmoiiDt Pluted. Tittd. 

«. iSiHjj!Ud' " bn^eli 

caitai',!" ■.■■.■.■.'.■.'.'.".■.'".'.'■. «burti*L.....1 ;::::: u ao. 

£fll"KM ■ a SfiS: 'I** SS' 

CfipHnniDc'!! !!!!!!!!!!! Hauaru, !!!!!!!'J""ii"! w do.' 

FlnkereSaMrcoat. Iboihri. M do. 

prince Albeit, stHuhda. 7} do. 

CUDIantbiHbeh-DalwiitlhdlsslnsonaMaonlaf^ rot. 

All the old varieties cultivated iu this section have rot- 
ted h^ly. p Sdttoh.. 
Laacme C«m Fa., Nov. U. MO. 
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GAS LIME AND ASHES. 



The qaite frequent iiiquiries received as to tbe U£e of 
Oab Lime, renders anj trial of it in some degree inter- 
esting, although the benefit of its application apparently 
depends very greatly upon circumstances of soil and loca- 
tion, which it 18 not easy to calculate upon without actual 
experiment. 

Judge Strong recently mentioned to the writer an in- 
stance of its successful employment upon his farm in Suf- 
folk Co., on the northern shore of Long Island. The Gas 
Lime was purchased in a considerable quantity at a cost of 
five cents per bushel ; as it lay in the heap and was scat- 
tered from it by the wind, the grass around seemed to de- 
rive no benefit whatever from the sprinkling, although the 
casual scatterings from an ash heap under similar circum- 
•tances always show a marked effect. Hence little good 
Was expected. This was several years ago. The Lime 

was spread at the rate of a hundred bushels per acre on 
seeding down with wheat, timothy being sown in fall and 
clover in the spring. The wheat crop harvest showed no 
Apparent result from the Gas Liroe, but the first crop of 
grass was a remarkably good one, and for five successive 
seasons two tons of liay per acre were cut in the field, 
when, without the effect exerted 'by the Lime, a ton and 
H-half or thereabouts would have been anticipated as the 
average of three years^ when the land would have to be 
broken up, thus giving only three average crops Instead of 
five good ones. So much for the action of the Gas Lime 
upon the Grass. The soil, it shonld be added, is a strong 
loam. 

The field was an orchard, which was thus seeded down 
in part because the trees had never really seemed to be 
doing very well. That part of the field dressed with the Gas 
Lime, had been about fourteen years in apple trees ; they 
St once began to grow more vigorously, presenting a 
striking contrast to tlieir neighbors where the Gas Lime 
was not applied, and the third or fourth year after the 
dressing yielded for the first time a good crop of fruit 
This present season is the third year that they have been 
in good bearing ; and, owing partially to a careful pruning 
of branches which had become too Uiick and numerous, 
the crop of 1861 was superior to either of the two which 
preceded it. This yearns apple crop alone would perhaps 
have covered the whole outlay originally involved. So 
much for Gas Lime, in the present case, as an application 
lor apple trees. 

A successful trial on Grass Land had also been made 
with eoal an/us^ which were sprinkled under the trees on 
the lawn in Spring. The ground had previously been 
Tery thinly covered or almost bare ; but the coal ashes, 
which were spread on at the rate of about a bushel per 
square rod, brought in a thick and thrifty growth of clo- 
Ter, and the cut of grass was much heavier than where 
no ashes had been put. Judge Strong was of the opinion 
that the effect would have been still more beneficial if the 
isbes had been put on in Autumn instead of Spring. 

Wood ashes are largely used as a fertilizer on the farms 
of Long Island ; and, as an illustration of their lasting 
effect, it was mentioned that it had been common in seed- 
ing down a field to apply yard manure as far as it would 
so, leaving perhaps one-half to receive ashes in its stead. 
The field lies three years in grass, and is then broken up 
for com, manured in the hill ; but Judge Strong thought 
that the com crop produced upon the part of the field 
where ashes had been put on was invariably more thrifty 
to the eye from its first start, and yielded perhaps one- 
third more heavily than the part of ^e field to which barn- 
yard manure only bad been applied. It has lately been 
foand the better practice to apply the ashes and manure 
** half-and-half^ upon the same surface in place of the 
foregoing practice. The application of the leached ashes 
wss at the rate of about a hundred bushels per acre, and 
of the manure twenty-five loads of say 30 bushels per load. 

Long Island farmers (at least in this vicinity) always 
make Lidian com the first crop after breaking up — the 



average production of a good farm being perhaps sixty 
bushels of ears per acre, with a hundred as an occasional 
good yield. The second crop is oats, of which 40 bushels 
is considered a fair return, generally without manure ; 
after which a more or less liberal application of ashes, yard 
manure, &c., takes place, and the land is seeded down 
with a crop of winter grain, to. remain three years in 
meadow. This part of the Island probably produces 
scarcely as much wheat as its inhabitants consume, and 
the Indian corn is mostly fed out upon the farms. Hay 
is an important crop for sale, and considerable quantities 
of fertilizers are annually purchased, as will be seen from 
the above outline, by all who take much pains or pride in 

their pursuit 

• •• 

Thrashing Machines — Clover-Hnllers. 

I wish to get a two-horse power thrashing machine snd 
clover buller, and being unacquainted with the numerous 
kinds, would like some of your correspondents to inform 
me by letter, which is best, most durable, and easiest for 
horses — and especially adapted to cleaning grass seed. I 
raised this year 125 bushels of timothy seed, and I esti- 
mate lost 15 to 20 bushels for want of a suitable machine 
to remove straw and chaff. What are the advantages of 
an overshot thresher ? Can one be procured in Chicago^ 
as good and cheap as in New-York ? What b the price^ 
also price of a wood-sawing machine ? How much wheat 
will such a thrashing machine thrash in a day, and hoW 
many hands will be needed, a. f. West Liberty^ Jowek 

Probably Wilbur, Emery k Co. of Chicago could furnish 
all these machines, of good constraction, and at reasonable 
rates. The price of a good clover-huller is about one 
hundred dollars. The price of a good two-horse endless 
chain power, with all parts complete, is about $120; a 
thrashing machine and cleaner about as much more ; or a 
thrasher and simple separator of straw, about |40 or $60. 
Such a machine, driven by two horses requires about four 
hands in all, and will thrash some 100 or 150 bushels of 
wheat in a day — ^but varying with the sizfe and weight of 
the horses, facilities for pitching, number of hours run, 
and the good order the machine may be kept in. The 
overshot thresher delivers the straw and grain at a more 
convenient height for the cleaner or separator. A wood- 
sawing machine varies in price with the size of the Saw, 
but a good one may be had for 36 or 40 dollars. 

Will some of our correspondents who have had careful 

experience furnish the other information asked for— 

alUiough it may be asking too much for any one to decide 

which is the best machine, until he has tried them all. 
Our correspondent can hardly expect them to write private 
letters and pay postage, to give him the desired informa- 
tion, unless they may be interested readers, whose state- 
ments he might think were not impartial. 

• • • 

Sorghum Molasses. — In these times of embargo and 
non-intercourse with our southern brothers, it is found very 
convenient for each farmer to get 25 or 50 gallons Sor- 
ghum Molasses from a very small patch of ground, by 
hauling his cane to a mill near by, and getting it made oa 
shares. The first year the cane was introduced among us, 
I bantered a neighbor to go in with me for a small bag of 
the new and untried seed. We were neither of us will- 
ing to venture $1, but we went 50 cents each, and I raised 
28 gallons of most excellent molasses from a trifiing 
amount of ground, and that too with a clumsy contrivance 
of a wooden mill which wasted about one-third of the 
juice. I know of a man who has two acres of cane tlils 
fall, and when I last saw him he expected to lose all, on 
account of the mill that he had depended on having been 
sold and moved away. Why cannot some cheM> and am- 
ple mill be invented, so that every farmer could make his 
own molasses? . I Uiink if I wss a worker in iron, loould 
I contrive such a one myselt a. 

' SwUserlaiid Co., Ind.. Nov. llL 
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[For the Oooatry Oeattamao and OoltlTator.] 
REFRESHIN G TH E MEMORY. 

MnsBS. Editors — I once knew a man, whose wife was 
rather feeble, and when tlie good woman^a health was 
inqnu^d after, his common reply was, tliat ** slie enjoytd 

rather poor health.^ Now, I am of the opinion thai 
many '*ei\joy tlie same blessing,'' in regard to their 
memories. Their retentive powers seem to be defective ; 
■0 much so, that it would be difficult for them to give an 
Intelligible account of what they had read, an hour after 
the reading. Whether this arises from some defect in 
their '* making up,'' or from inattention, I shall not pre- 
tend to say — perhaps it arises in part, from both causes. 
But these afflicted ones should not be overlooked. I 
therefore propose to repeat a few of the many things 
worth remembering, tliat have appeared from time to time 
in the Ck>UNTR7 Gkhtlbman, for their benefit — hoping 
thai ** line upon line," will have the desired eflfeci. 

1. Remember to treat all animals that are dependent 
upon you for their comfort, during these cold months, 
with humanity. See that they are warmly housed, and 
have a full supply of nutritious food. Feed roots and 
meaL See tliat they do not lose flesh the fore part of 
winter. Increase the good things to milch cows, towards 
spring just before calving time. Don't begin and end with 
straw and corn huts. 

2. Remember to keep your stock clean from filth by 
carding, and by giving them a clean bed of straw to lie 
upon. Don't attempt to promote thrift and growth, by 
applying manure to their hides. It is far better to make 
the application to the soil, and thus increase the yield of 
hay, roots and grain. These, fed to them with a liberal 
hand — ^though a more roundabout way — will be far more 
efficacious. 

8. Remember to clean out the catties' mangers once a 
day. Less fodder will be wasted, and they will relish 
their food much better. Give them enough^ but only so 
mw^ as they will eat up clean at each foddering, if the 
fodder is good. Cattle will reject their food, after having 
breathed over it awhile. And further, clean up the 
scatterings made by foddering, that nothing be lost. Some 
men have got rich by taving, 

4. Remember that pure water — ^not a mud-puddle — 
and a plenty of it, is essential to the health and thrift of 
all animals. Don't require your cattle to go a mile 
through the snow, with the thermometer at or below zero, 
and then, upon their knees, drink from some dirty slough, 
through a hole cut in the ice and mud. 

6. Remember to keep the manure snugly piled, and 
mix a plenty of absorbents with it — straw, saw-dust, muck 
or turf are good — to hold the liquid. If your manure 
heap has not the same defect that your memory has — 
leaky — you need give yourself no anxiety about cellars or 
sheds to ,stow it in, as with a good supply of straw or 
other material to take up the liquid, the rain or snow that 
Iklls upon it will do it no damage, but will forward its 
fitness for the land. 

^ Remember to house all farm tools. Those not in 
daily use sliould be tlioroughly cleaned before putting 
away. If any are out of repair, put them in order. 
Dout winter the plow in tlie comer of the fence, tlie 
horse-rake in the middle of the meadow, or the mower in 
the door-yard. This will be worse for their constitution 
than a summer's work. All tools in daily use, should be 
eleaned after udng — shovels and dung-forks should not 
be allowed to become coated with frozen and dried manure. 
They are much more comfortable to use, when kept clean, 
besides they will last much longer. 

7. Remember to draw up to the door, saw, split and 
pile up under cover, a year's stock of wood, during the 
winCer. It is bad economy to bum green wood ; besides 
St to a violatioii of the connubial vow, to require ** my 
dear^ to cook the dinnef with 'green soggy wood. Any 
womaii 10 treated oi^it to apply for a bill of divorce, 



and if tlie court should refuse the petition, she ought thea 
to secede — peaceably, if she can— -but secede at any rate. 

8. Remember to do everything well that you undertake. 
Adopt the rule, that anything that is worth doing, is worth 
doing well. 

9. Remember to be neat and systematic about all your 
work — particularly in doing the chores. Oliores are quittt 
an item in the winter, and they can be done much more 
expeditiously, where there is system in doing them, than 
when done at haphazard. 

10. Remember to take the Coitntrt Grmtlxman. Hany 
think this the best agricultural paper published for practi- 
cal farmers, and as I like to be in the crowd 1 am inclined 
to the same opinion, although I read one or two others. 
It is passing strange that so many should entertain the 
opinion, that nothing can be learned in regard to fanning. 
Every farmer should take some good, practical journal, 
that he may avail himself of the experience and practice 
of otliers. There are humbugs enough in the course of 
the year, in most papers, to pay the expense ; and valu- 
able information enough to pay for three or four papers— - 
the humbugs may.be forgotten. 

11. Remember that a great war is upon u^, and thai 
half a million or more of the brave defenders of the 
Union roust be fed and clothed. Therefore, it becomes 
the duty, as it is to the interest of every tiller of the soil, 
to put forth renewed exertions — to add a few more acree 
to the growing crops — to till the soil with greater dili- 
gence and care, and thus increase its productiveness, that 
the wants of our soldiers, and the expense of this un- 
righteous war, waged by traitors and thieves against our 
government, may be met. And that we may have bread 
enough, and some to spare, to our amiable cousins acroae 
the water, j. l. r. Jeffenon Co.^ N. Y, 
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[Vor the Ooantry Gentleman and Cnlilvator.l 
CORN FODDER F OR D AIRY FARMERa 

HissRS. Editors — Could one-half of my brother fal^ 

mers, who ridicule book-farming, be induced to plant next 

spring, one half acre, each, to fodder com, who have a 
dairy of ten cows, the rows two feet apart, with 20 or 25 
kernels to a foot, and begin to feed about the first ol 
September, and add six weeks or two montlts to their, 
dairy season, they would be inclined to look pleasant at 
their success, and let the name alone. My experience will 
warrant $25 for the half acre, if properly managed, with 
very little labor. 

I want to add that I have stabled five cows nights, 
through the summer, filling the drop behind them witH 
turf, procured mostly by plowing moss knolls, taking od 
the turf, making them even, and with the help of one 
horse and a few white Chester pigs, have made 100 full 
cart-loads of good compost for my meadows, putting it on 
in October, and have turf enough in my yard and hog- 
pens for auoUier hundred in the spring. I will gladly 

listen to a better course on a small farm. 
West-Winated. Conn.. D«c 3, 1861. JUDSON WADSWORTH. 

• •• 
[For the Country Qentleman and Cultivator.] 

LARQE C ROP O F ONIONS. 

Mk8SR& Editors — Having in times gone by given yoa 
some inforrnation as to the culture of the ofiion in this vi- 
cinity, I am now happy to inform you that Mr. G. W. 

Curtis of Marblehead, has the present season raised more 
than nine hundred huehelt of onions, of a superior quali- 
ty, on a single acre of land. I did not see the crop my- 
self, but have the certificate of J. J. H. Gregory, Esq., an 
entirely reliable witness, as to the growth and tiiea«t<r«. 
Considering the many embarrassments in the culture of 
the onion for several years past, this crop of Mr. Curtis la 
highly encouraging. Many other crops from three to 
Jive hundred busheh to the acre, have been secured in this 
vicinity the present season. The drouth that prevailed 
for several weeks in the summer was more detrimental to 
the progress of the maggot than the growth of the plant. 
Sooth Danven. Maia.. Nov. 1«, 1801. JOHN W. PROCTOI. 
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[Tor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
STONE BOA TS O N WHEELS. 

In many localities, where there are many rocka and 
atones to be hauled on stone boats which slide on the 
ground, two, and sometimes three teams are employed to 
haul what one team would do with ease, were . the load 
placed on wheels. A stone which will weigh ten or twelve 
hundred pounds, will make a good load for a team, and it 
is very fatiguing for them to haul even that amount any 
considerable distance. But, if a stone is on wheels, a 
team will oflen haul with ease a load more than twice as 
heavy as their combined weight. 

On one of the shores of Long Islund Sound, I saw 
workmen hauling stone and boulders a disiunce of about 
one hundred and fifty rods for building a pier ; and I ob- 
served that a man with one span of horses, would haul 
nearly twice as heavy a load on his wheel stoneboat, as 
another man did with two yoke of oxen on a common 
stone boat. 

To make a good stone boat on wheels, procure two eood 
plank about twelve feet long, and from two and a half to 
three inches in thickness, and about eighteen inches wide. 
Now bolt a piece of a timber about eight inches wide, on 
the underside of an axletree supported by two wheels, and 
then bolt one end of these two plank on the underside of the 
timber, letting the bolts pass through plank, timber and 
axletree. The other end of the plank should be fastened 
together similar to a common stone boat, by bolting a nar- 
row piece of plank across the ends with carriage bolts. 
This will be the forward end, and the other end will be 
beneath the hindmost axletree. A knuckle hinge bolt is 
fastened to the forward end of the stone boat, rigidly, and 
a part of it is put through the forward axletree and se- 
cured with a key on the top. 

When loading very heavy boulders, the forward end of 
the boat may be lowered clear on the ground and after the 
stone has been rolled on, the end is then pried up with a 
lever and secured to the axle tree. 

The forward end of the stone boat should be narrower 
than at the middle and hind end, in order to give room for 
the fore wheels in turning round. If the road is not very 
uneven, the boat may be bolted so low beneath the axle- 
trees as to be within six or eight inches of the ground. 

A roan ef very little mechanical skill could make such 
an apparatus during some stormy day, by using the wheels 
of a cart for a part of it, or all the wheels of a lumber 
wagon, on axletrees with or without skeins on the axle 
arms. 

Such a stone boat would be far more convenient and 
easier for a team, when hauling stone for ditches, than a 
stone boat that slides on the ground. 

No hounds will be needed on the hindmost nor forward 
axletree. The tongue can be attached to the forward ax- 
letree as they often are to light wagons — with hooks and 
eyes. S. Edwards Todd. 

• a • 
[Vorthe Country Gentleman and CulilTator.l 

*raln-Produolng Capacity of the United States. 

Messrs. Tucker k Son — In your paper of Nov. 21st, 

vou quote the remarks of a New-York correspondent of 

he London Mark-Lane Express to this effect: That 

*his is likely to be the last year that England may ex- 

^An my aKs^m-r*"*** -*«' ^•^•».dstuflF8 to a large amount " from 

.w >A4rier is left to infer that it will 

^..o^^f^..*- •'^g unable to produce any 

-. .Kir -.m- n:j^^^ k^ut own wants. This writer, 

..» it is quite evident, as we say here 

"^^ •' 'veiled." For either he Is aadly 

vi -- !s trying to dupe his readers, 

^.la iM«.^ - «je United States has reached its 

p.«ity as a gi».. ,.^ucing country. No man of f^*n- 

inU'Migence who is at all acquainted, or v--^' las 

a11«*' t( m /•#*'- *»' >p in l»r n/» I*- %0»a— » Q *„ 



tell you that the resources of any of these States has began 
to be developed. I will venture the assertion, without 
the fear of contradiction, that west and south of the lakes, 
with the single exception of Ohio, no single State has more 
than one- ten tb of her arable Itmd now under cultivation. 
Look for instance at Illinois, which is comparatively an 
old State. I have not the late United States census returns 
now before me, but I have no doubt it would bear me ont 
in saying tliat less than a tenth of her fertile soil has yet 
been broken by the plowshare. And if with her limited 
acres under cultivation she has such millions of surplus 
grains to spare, estimate, if you can, what she may not do 
in the way of stopping the mouths of England's pauper 
poor when all her sections and quarter-sections are brought 
under the plow, and when the resources and capacity of 
Illinois and Iowa, and the whole northwest, are fully de- 
veloped, who can then estimate or tell us where to find a 
market for the grain, the beef and the pork which we can- 
not use ? 

The best cultivated parts of New-England do not pro- 
duce more than one-fourth what the soil is capable of 
doing under a proper and improved state of cultivation. 

Now when the whole northwest, any acre of which is 
naturally as good as two in New-England, comes to the same 
cultivation that New-England now has, we can feed '* all the 
world, and the rest of mankind.** Talk about estimating 
the capacity of a country whose navigable rivers are four 
thousand miles long, witli soil as fertile as ever the sun 
shone upon, and a population whose chief end it Is to 
keep what they get and get all they can — as well might 
you count the drops in the ocean as to measure the ca- 
pacity of such a country. 

Could I get the ear or the eye of the readers of the 
London Mark-Lane Express, I would tell them, as I would 
tell all who love liberty and desire a peaceful and happy 
home of their own, to come to this beautiful and fertile 
country of ours, where there is room enough and to spare — 
come and make farms on these magnificent and unequal* 
led prairies, where the productions of an acre are only to 
be measured by the amount of labor judiciously bestowed 
upon it. 

Then you shall see and know whether this New-York 
writer, who doubtless gets well paid for trying to belittle 
and belie our country, has told you truth, or falsehood as 
glaring as noon-day. 

Butler County, Iowa, Dec. 5. 1S6I. J. C. A 
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WINTER PRO TECT ION OF BEES. 

This important part of the bee-keeper's duty ahould be well 
disottsted, and carefully attended to. While many aucceed 
well in wintering bees, others suffer partial and sometimes 
sad failures. 

My neighbor was a suocessful bee-keeper. He wintered 
his bees by burying them after the fbllowing method :— He 
dag a place in a dry piece of groand, without regard to 
protection, about six inches deep, and long enough to place 
all his hives side by side; then laid a floor with boards, 
battening the crocks, then laid rye straw lengthwise, thresh- 
ed with a flail, so tbat when pressed down by the weight 
of the hives it would not be less than four inches in 
depth. He then set a course or layer of the straw of equal 
thickness as at the bottom on each side of the row of hives, 
and at the ends, lapping the straw over the top, and 
then covered the whole with earth, in as perpendicular a 
position as possible, and retain a covering over the whole sur- 
face of the straw, being careful to bare all the straw cover- 
ed, so that mice would not be induced to enter. He then left 
them thus covered till the season was so far advanced in the 
spring that the bees oould get a living. His success was com- 
plete. Less than one-half the honey was consumed than 
by hives left out doors. Neither mice nor mole ever troubled 
his bees. Such was the uniform result of many year's prac- 
tice. I suggested to him to cover the mound under which his 
bees rested with a roofing to keep off the rains, to which he 
replied, " Not till I find the present method a failora," which 
did not ooour. d. c. s., in Prairie Farmer 



'n 



We learn tliat Mason G. Weld, late editor and 

publisher of the Hartford (Ct.) '' Homestead ** (now dis- 
oontinued) has just become an assc^*^^ edlto >f the 

•• AmArio*** Aijricul^'lriat," 
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NEW P UBLIO ATIONa 

Report of thb Gommissionbr or Patsnts for ibe Tear 

1860. Agriculturi. 
We acknowledge our iadebiedness for copies of the last 
Agricultural Report from the Patent Office, to Hon. J. H. 
Reynolds of tliis city. 

Hoii. Thomjls 6. CLnuxN, who signs himself ^* Su- 
perintendent of Affricultnral Afain of the United 
StateSy*'* opens the volume with Preliminary Remarks, 
containing some useful suggestions, enlarging upon the 
importance of the Agricultural Division of the Patent 
Office, and ui^ng increased appropriations by the Gov- 
ernment for its benefit, and for the encouragement of Ag> 
ricuUure. After a brief statement of the operations at 
the experimental garden connected with the Agricultural 
Division at Washington, we next have the continuance of 
If r. Cleusen^s article on ** Fertilizers ^ from the previ- 
ous Report — an article which will be mainly useful for 
practical purposes, as it strikes us, fVom the fact of its 
rendering easily accesable the various analytical tables 
showing the composition of different Agricultural Products, 
which are copied from Morton*8 excellent Cydopoedia of 
Agriculture. 

Over sixty pages follow, under the head of ** Notes on 
the Recent Progress of Agricultural Science. By D. A. 
Wells, Troy, N. Y.^* The idea is a good one, to present 
such a compilation of extracts from the publications* of 
the year, as shall fairiy illustrate the progress of either or 
both the science or practice of Agriculture. In no other 
way, as we believe, could a better view be presented of 
what is really going on, '* both as regards facts and opin- 
ions.^ But the compiler should not only bring to the 
task much discrimination and good judgment, with some 
experience — he should also have at his command the best 
of our current Agricultural literature, both domestic and 
foreign. We fear that Mr. Wells* resources were not 
quite so full as may have been desirable. Some of his se- 
lections are very good and appropriate ; but as a whole 
his compilation does not quite attain the character which 
we think it should fiossess, as a digest either of the ex- 
perience that has been put in print, the experiments that 
have been reported, or the scientific advancement that 
may have occurred, while not the slightest reference is 
given to any of the prominent ** agricultural events** of 
of the year in review, or indeed of any other year or pe- 
riod. The paper, however, constitutes a feature in the 
volume that we should like to have continued in future 
Reports, if Uie rich materials which a well-qualified and 
judicious compiler might employ, could really be put to 
good and systematic use. 

The "Observations on English Husbandry, by Hon. 
HxsRT F. French, Exeter, N. H.,** which next follow, we 
have read with some attention. The article is a comprehen- 
sive one, and at the same time clear and straight-forward. 
The twenty-six pages, which it occupies, are always interests 
ing, and the views and conclusions expressed, manifest the 
close personal observation of their author, as well as a 
careful consultation of standard writers upon this fruitful 
topic 

« The succeeding sixty pages are taken up with an ac- 
count of " Irrigation, by E. Goodrich Smith, Washing- 
ton, D. C.** as practiced in ancient and modem times in 
different parts of the world. This is a subject to which, 
iu many parts of the United States, more attention should 
ttodoiibtedly be given, and the information here presented 



cannot be otherwise than useful to any one proposing to 
undertake it. But we fail to notice any account of the 
experiments that have already been conducted in this 
country, in obtaining cheap and practicable systems of ir- 
rigation ; and the reader is apparently left to apply for 
himself the information he obtains. 

" Grasses for tiie South, by Rev. C. W. Howard, as- 
sociate editor of the Southern Cultivator, Kingston, Geor- 
gia,** is the title of a paper occupying fifteen pages, which 
our Southern friends may some time have the opportunity, 
we hope, of consulting to the great benefit of their agri- 
culture. Drs. Emerson and Elwtn, of Philadelphia, next 
present a report upon Pleuro-pneuroonia, which Dr. J. B. 

Craio of Washington follows in the farther consideration 
of the same subject. The remainder of the volume is 
occupied with papers on Bee Culture, by Wu. Bcckisch, 
Hortontown, Texas ; Notes on recent discoveries and im- 
provements in Pisciculture, translated from the German 
of Dr. Fraab ; Insects Injurious to Vegetation, by P. R. 
Uhler of Baltimore; several articles on Wine Making 
and Grape Culture, filling nearly one hundred pages ; 
the Forests and Trees of Northern America, by Dr. J. G. 
Cooper, occupying thirty poges ; and articles upon Tea 
and Chinese Agriculture, concluding the whole. 

Taking the volume altogether, if it fails in some res- 
pects to meet the requirements we should like to see filled 
by a work, of which several hundred thoHsand copies are 
distributed gratuitously by our government, it is neverthe- 
less such as to compare favorably with its predecessors. 
That it contains, as heretofore, far more of secondhand 
information, if we may so style it, than of original re- 
search or personal experience, is probably owing to a lack 
which undoubtedly still exists in this country, of the 
means of obtaining the latter. This lack, however, is now 
dully diminishing, and the successive volumes iasued by 
the Patent Office, ought by good rights to afford still great- 
er evidences of the diminution than they do. 

Manual or Agriculture, for the School, the Farm and 

the Fireside. 
This work, a brief announcement of which has already 
been given in our columns, prepared by Messrs. Geo. B. 
Emerson and Charles L. Funt, and published by Swan, 
Brewer k Tileston of Boston, is one which bears dose 
examination, and deserves great credit for the system, 
plainness, and general accuracy which characterize both 
its design and execution. The father of a family, who 
desires to make his children acquainted with the princi- 
ples, and interested in the pursuit of Farming, can scarce- 
ly do better than devote the long evenings of the Win- 
ter to a careful review of this book with them ; and he 
would not be likely to conclude it without having himself 
profited by the time thus expended. As a school book 
we should also warmly recommend its general adoption. 

The price of this book is 76 cents, containing 294 pa. 
ges and nearly 100 engravings. Copies may now be had 
at this Office, or will be sent by mail post-paid, at the price 

mentioned. 

• • • 

The Annual Rkoister. — I intend to get up a club for 
your Cultivator, as soon as I get time, and the above 
subscription for the Co. Gent, will be counted in. One 
article I find in the Register for 1862, (that on Grape 
Pruning,) to me is worth the price of the book (25 cents.) 

Monroevllle, 0. S. A 

• • • 

Peach Growing in Michigan. — A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman at St. Joseplis, says that almost 
every landholder in tluit vicinity is engaged in raising fruit 
for the market, and tiiat more than 30,000 baskets of 
peaches were sent to market this season. 
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IVor the Connlnr OenUemaD and Coltfrator.] oattul 

A New-Hampshire Farm and Fanner. tSS'^So.*^ ^S^ :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::: •i:8 

■■ Three ie. do. 8.W 

MissRs. EDiTo«8-Daring ti.e past week, in compmy gj I«i?„\'S5f SS*o/« .Sfte:::::::::::::::.::::: ?:S 

with Joscra B. Walkie, Esq., of Concord, I toolt an Jieren (e«i Oxen p«r pair *.N 

' •« <• i/OWii, eftcn ,. o.ov * 

excarsion to Lower Gil roan ton, about fifleen miles from The rises reckoned aa tlley come from pasture. 

Ck>ncord, for tfie purpose of making a call upon 6. W. oolts. 

Sakborn, Esq., and taking a ramble over his extensive Two^*%»?**^^\\\\\\\\\\\'!!.*.*.*.'.'.'!.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.'*.'.'.'*.'.'.*.'.''.'*'!^'8 

farm. Wliile there I took notes of some- things tliat fluf ^' """!!"i'.":i"'".*'*!"."ii'*.'i'.*.'"i!ii.* bm 

interested me somewhat, and thinking thej might a1«) He has about *2,*000*acres**of 'out Vand^^^^ 

mterest some of your numerous readers, I herewith fur- being of a monntmnous ciiaracter, but affording excellent 

niah a skctdi of the farm, buildings, irrigation, crops, &c. pasturage. As wood and timber in that vicinity are of 

^1^^ Home Fa-rm ^^^^^® value, he is having many acres annually cleared and 

Contains about 776 acres, fenced with stone wall into brought into pasture, 

large fields. Every field, including pasture and woodland, Cultivated Crops. 

has been accurately surveyed and mapped. The map of , ™« ^ear had 13 acres in corn-oats, barley and pota- 

, -^ - \ _ , J , , . , - toes to match. He had on hand about 1,500 bushels of 

large size, gives the form of every field and lot, with the com, oats and bariey, nearly all of which will be fed (o 

number of acres and rods each contain. his farm stock the coming winter. Having a grist mill on 

The exact location of the farm buildings is put down, the premises, most of his grain for stock is ground. Be- 

tnd one or two large brooks, with all their windings and "^« the grist-mill, he has a saw-mill, clapboard and shingle 

., ,^ ., ^.,„u *»,«--. ^.t^^o!.^ .»»»Mn^« . '"'"» ^Dd planing machine, lathe machine, and two power- 

curves as they course through th^e extensive gromids; ^^^ ^j^^j^»^ all p«,pe"e<l by water-power, having 16 feet 

as also the bearings and sweeps of between five and six .iy^^^^ ^„j f^,i « ^f ^^^ ^hat being a good farming 

miles of open ditdies for conveying water from a fitly section, a large amount of grain is raised, which is gene*- 

acre pond for irrigating a lai^e portion of his upland rally shooked in the fields, and when dry enough it ii 

mowing fields. drawn directly from the fields to the machines. For 

The man ia handaomelv executed lettered and colored ^*'»^^»"g «>"»e farmers pay cash, others pay toll. 

« The map IS handsomely executed, lettered and colored. Through the summer season he employs an average of 

Tillage fields being of one color; the pastures of another; ten men, many of Uiem having families^ and occupying 

■0 of the irrigated portions of the farm and the woodlots. sumiU houses upon tlie farm, of which be has several. 

Such maps are of great utility to the cultivators of lai^e None of his laborers board in his family, 

farms, especially where they are fenced into numerous Trrlipaitfiiff Meaido^irs. 

fields of unequal size and form, as is so frequently the But the roost interesting feature connected with Mr. 

case in most portions of New-England. San bom *& farming, is his extensive and systematic course 

The original farm contained about 300 acres, lying upon of irrigation— an agricultural imprr>veroent scarcely adopt- 

a large swell of land of excellent quality, being mostly of «^ by one in a thousand of our New-Hampshire farmers. 

, 11 1 - M ^ „ „ f ^^ f-^.« I ^^ -^ 1 « -Aj already said, Mr. S. has between five and six miles of 
a deep yellow loam soil, and very free from large rocks. • j • r • *i » r i »^ «» 
" * / ^ ,„«! , .1. "»«»" drams for carrying the water from a large pond over 
Smce the farm came mto Mr. Sanborn s possession he has y^jg ^^^ ^^^^^ i^ locating his ditche?., in the first place, 
purchased two or three adjoining farms, of similar soil he obtains the level from the pond the whole length of 
with the homestead, and they are equally favorably situ- his intended ditches, several of which are over a mile in 
Ated for irrigation from the same pond. length. Tlien with a strong team and a large plow, he 
Tlie Farm Build inffw ^°rns two, three, or four furrows, according to the size of 
Consist of a Urge first rate house, with suitable outbuild- J^® intended ditch. Tlie furrows are thrown out on the 
ings, and two barns, one of which is 100 by 42 feet with 7'^^'^ "^«' !?'»;"^ ."" embankment Ho that the water in 
18 feet posts. The other 150 by 40 feet, with cellar or *»»« '•3?««^ ditches is two or three feet deep and three or 
basement under each. The mow or bay (of 15 feet in more feet wide. Every few rods small outlets are made 
width,) of the 160 feet bam goes to the bottom of the '? ^^^ embankmente, tolet off the water m such quanti- 
cellar some 8 or 9 feet below the barn floor. The whole ^jf^J^ •'^ needed There are, also numerous small 
length of the cellar next the bay, is fitted up with suitable f J^bes cut out with «ie shovel or spade m form of tiie 
racks, feeding boxes, Ac., for his voung cattle, whidi are '«,^^«' ^: over these the mowing machine passes witlioat 
kept in the basement during the winter months. There pbstriiction. The grass on the banks of the large ditchee 
ore also two large bams in his mowing lots for the con- J«. «"* \'^»» the scythe Recently he has much extended 
venience of storing hay, matif tons of which he annually "is ditches, and he will soon have 800 acres of mowing 
fells. In one of his bams he' has a " platform balance " *"^ irrigated, neariy tlie whole of which slopes sufficient- 
for weighing hav, cattle, Ac. By occasionally weighing *-^^^ "^^P ^^« ''•^ »" motion. Near the base of some 
leads of hav as Waited in from the fields, he is enabled to ^^ ^'^ ^^^P^! u"l*" ^^^ of the hollows probebly the 
form a pretty accurate e,«tlmate of the quantity of hay grassy would be better w quality if the lands were under- 
cut upon the farm. By referring to his farm journal, he o*"*"",^- . ^ ^ , . i* « . » 
esUmated his hay crop of the past season at 260 tons; "»» about twelve years since Mr. ^born commenced 
most of which was cut with a mowing machine. *"• sy^^m of irrigating his old mowing fields," many of 

them previously yielding very scanty crops of grass, noi 

Farm Stock* over 10 or 15 cwt. of hay per acre ; these same acres now. 

For several years past the cattle wintered average with the application of water alone, producing two tons 

about 100 ; 4 horses and several colts on one of the out of dried hay per acre, of first-rate quality for caUle, 

farms, 25 head of cattle, and 40 sheep. His cattle are those fields having been the longest irrigated giving the 

mostly of the so called " native breed." largest quantity. Mr. a says he lias no donbt that the 

Some few miles from his residence he has a large range water that is now running to waste, and thi(t might profits* 

of "mountain pasturage," in which he pastures for others, bly be used upon the grass lands in tlie town of Gilman- 

many of which are driven up from near the seaboard, ton, would, if properiy applied, add at least fifty per cen\ 

This year he pastured for h're 260 head of cattle, 36 colts, annually to the hay crop of that town, and this too with- 

and 260 sheep. To avoid any dispute about the price of out the addition of farmyard manure. Beside this, it 

pasturage of particular ages and sizes of cattle, horses, kc, renders the fanner who judiciously irrigatee his grass landii, 

be has printed cards of prices. The following is a oopy independent of rains in the montliaof May and June. A 

of " Prices for Pasturage ibr 1861 :" acacdtj of rain in those two months, as was the caae over 
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Inrge [mrtionaor New-England in 1860, cuusm a ^fntdc- 
Buknty in die biy crop. Pasture Imids ttre benefiited by 
Em(;iiIion as well aa moviiig fields. Irrigated pualure litid 
ia 1 thing I lixia never yet aeen. It u 1a be hoped that 
the pniMworUiy ■od aavcesBfiil eMmpIe of Mr, Sanboro 
In liie (wtnntion of " w»tec meddowi," will not be lii*t 
npoa Ilia brulti«r famere in tliis fanning section of the 
country. Ab fur m I am aUe (o leam, he Is the only hr- 
mar iu Kew-B>nipsJiir« tlwt haa gone very eitengiTely 
iuto Una matter of irrigating liia gnus Uinit*. 

In llie TniuMctions of New-Torit Ag. Society, 1868, I 
find quH« ■ detailed account u( L. D. Clifl'a farin, and of 
hii extensive sysUm of irrigation, whicli then had been 
En otienliuD some eight or nine years. Hr. Clift's (arm is 
Ui tlie U>w„ of Carmel, Putnam Co., N. Y. The Report 
oT the ComtuittcG who visited the farm in ISSS, was writ- 
ten by the Junior Editor of the Co. Gikt.— occupying 
five pagca of the TranaaetioB*. Thoee fiiRDers having a 
oopy of tlie TransHctioDS for I8SB, will do w«lt to give i( 
• carelHl perosiil, as well also Ur. C'g accoiint of Ha data, 
the iMit article followiDg the Commiuec'ii Report 

Last June J. Stanton Gould, Esq., vidited Hr. Clip's 
farn, for liie spedal purpose ot witnessing Uie eflacts of 
Irrigution upon the mowing fields of tliat rarm. Uia re- 

rart is published in the Co. Gent, of Aug. 22, ISfil. 
hosB having tlie Co. Gent, of above dute, will, perlmps, 
du well (ogive it a careful perusal during some of the 
Joug'eveninga of this eeamn of tlie y«r. 1 here make a 
jlKNi extract from lit. Gould's report. He Bays: — "In 
the eourae of my journey from my own resideuoe 1« Ur. 
Clifl'a, 1 estimated roughly tiie land susceptible of benefit 
by iirigatinn, which passed under my eye, at 2l],00fl acres ; 
wauraing, as before^ (bat tlie iucrease was only one ton to 
IIk acre, and iu value la be (10 per (on, we flioiild re- 
ceive frotn our now wasted waters a revenue of tlOO.OOO 
Annually. I fully believe that witliout resorting to any ei- 
tensive or roeUy engineering operations, or auy erejUons 
more eompliestcd tlian any good farmer is capable of ei- 
ecuting with his ordinary lielp, it will be possible to in- 
crea.se the annual value of the grass lands of the State of 
New- York o[ie milliou of dollaj^ by the judicious use of 
' the slfeanis Bowing througli tliem." 

Tliere are (ena of ihouMiida of acre* of land in New- 
HatDpahire tjiat mi^t be cheaply irrigated, and be rqacte 
to produce annually from one and a half to two tons of 
the best quality of slock hay, tliat now are searceli) wortli 
mowing. Tliia was the case with field alter field on Ur, 
Baobora'i farm. And what he liaa done, other lurmers 
oan do, if they will uke hold of the matter in the right 
way, and persevere as he has done. 

It iti doubtless true, that " it requires eonsiderolile skill 
tod practice, and many failures have followed experi- 
meuts of lliis kiod, made nitliout due care and attention." 
Tbe farmer tliat undertakes to irrigate his fields, aliould 
Ally uudetBtaiid tlie different effect between Sowing and 
Maguant water — "for wliile flowing water coaxes up tlie 
finest indigenous grasses of the climate, and render* them 
•weet, and wiiolesome, and nutrilioii?, and luxurisnt, stag- 
Daut water Starves, deteriorates or kills all liie good graiB- 

FrDcn Hr. Clift> experience, and that of some othen, 
^Kler irrigaiioK is quit* as necessary a* Uiat of summer, 
■■illi Ilii« difference — the water may flow ove- ■' - '-- -■ 
without interruption from November till April, 
Wtntr. H. IL. Nov. B. IWL LEVI •■ 



SoccESBrcL FasHCB's Ci.cB. — Extract from a letter 
dated I^bnnon, Conn., Not. 1 1. "We luve had a 
Farmer's Club iu this town fur a few yenrs past tliat lias 
net at tlie dwelling tiaiises of those tliat attended it, dui'- 
ing the winter seasoo, and we became so muuli interested 
in our maeliugB that within Uie past year we liave 
«tg;anized a dub with a couMitutiou and by-laws, a copy 
of whidi I sliall mail to your address for perusal. We 
bare purdiased Some books lor a library, and are about 
making up clubd fur sgricultiml |inp0H. Just now 1 lisp- 
pw to lie destitute of an agriculliinl paper, which I ran- 
tnt affard to be atry Ivng. Our cJub now (lumbers forty 



[Fur tbi; dHuiU-; Oantleniu tui CulUiator.] 

The Country Qentleman &iid Cultivator. 

[We publish the rulloniiig letter from an old subsoriiitr 
with tbe greater pleL-^ure, as we have to aok now ledge our 
indebtedness to him, not only for tits own snbscriptlan 
since the establisliment of The Cultit^tor-— a period of 
HOW nearly Thirty Years — but also fur efforts aiinualiy re- 
newed (o maintsin and extend its circulation among hia 
neighbors. Few of ourClub- Agents begun eai lier, or hav* 
yearly met with more cooaliat and gratifying success in 
this respect. Kns.] 

I lake some pains to secure the reading of Tax Cotn- 
viTOR by my neighbors, as tlie best means of promoting 
the interest of agriculture among us, and not from utj 
eipectalioii of a premium. It is from a liigb e.Uimale of 
tlie value of the paper to every brmer who reads it. 

The doctrines of liie paper are muiiJ— free alike from 
false interpretationB of science, and from obsluiate fogy- 
ism — progressive, but eminently eiperiraenlaL 

The paper lias a large number of able contributors, wha 
give us tlie oooctusions of their large views, their careful 
study, and tlieir long experience. The young fanner ia 
incited to a love for his calling, and to a desire to eioel 
in it by tlie inspiring iiiBueiiee of (iwse noble men who 
show such leal in tlieir prufeseioiL 

The literary character of the paper is elevated. Th« 
writers do not think it neeessary to couie down and ad- 
dress fanners in a low and inelegant style, and f am liappy 

sons will be d<'gnded by reudiiig the CoCNTnv Gentli- 
uiH and CuLTivATOB. I am proud to say that in honest 
dignity it stands beside our beet quartcrlici. 

It is a good deal lo say of an agriculUiral paper tliat It 
has sustained its cliNracler, and even improved for so many 
years. Tlie last volume of The Cultivator is fully etjual 
in value and interest ta any one of ila predecessors. [ 
presume tlie conducUitB understand what has been re- 
quired for lliif, better tlian tln:ir readers. How many 
scientific and literary jou ma la fail or decline alter a few 
years. But agriiulture is progreauve, and tlie field ia 
wide, so tliat it lias been posable. as we see, to present 
Bometliing fresh and Instructive, and intenjsting, every 
montii for a generation. 

1 do not need, 1 presume, to offer sn apdogy for wliat 
I liave written. It is notimproper that the i-ditors riiould 
know tiow llieir labors in conducting their journal are ap- 
predated by their readers, and I suppose i represent a 
a large number of them. 

I take it for gtaii(ed that your paper comest into compe- 
tition with othem of a diflerent character, some of wldch, 
(bough superficial, are rather taking witli a cIse« of readers. 

Those arliclea in Thk CuLtiviTOS of this year whicb 
interested me particularly were thoee on English agncul- 
tnre by L. H. T., and the Farming in Chester county. The 
contributions at the same kind by Ur. Tbohis, and by 
Hr. TouD, are also valuable. I tluolc much also of Hr. 
BaertRrr's papers, &c., kc 

I might add that if long acquaintance gives any right to 
speak ftir The Ccltivatur, I have tiiat, for I have been 
a reader of every number. I remember witli what 
pleasure I hailed tlie aunauncemeutof Judge Bi:ei., that he 
was about to send fortli such a paper, just as I was atiout 
to take into my own bunds the conduct of a farm. So 
that Thx CuLTtviTon is identified with the whole of my 
Tarmiug. Newtrh Reih. Duchai Co.; Xov. 30. 



BpoitTAHiuiDS CoHBUBTioH. — I was gieatiy Giirprised at 
a statement in tlie American Agriculturist a few moDtbB 
uiice, from the editor, that be did not believe in the spon- 
taneous combustion of hay stacks, showing how rare It 
tiie ocouirence in America, but it frequently takes place 
in England, a moister climate, and where the stadia are 
large. Spontaneous combustion in the human body ia 
very rare, yet it does occasionally take place in excessiva 
hard diiuLers of alcoholic liiiuida. A. Fs.uictB, U. D. 
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Bam for Serenty-aTe to a Hundred Aores. 
Thla bam stands on a slight declivitv, >iid ia 
to coiistriicl«iI that t wagoti maj be drivcD 
Ibrougli it, obviating (he necesailj of b«ck ug 
ouL Ila file is fortj-two bj eiity feeU (Its ca 
pacitj niaj Ijo increieeil to any extent by greater 
leiiSth.) Tlic maio Boor is ligiited by a loaghor 
izantal window oTer each double door; the trap- 
diMtr Tor Bli-aw turns down, and buttons up under 
the girth ; ir desired two more may be placed 
outside the Tenlilatore. A siuoolli planed shout 
below allows the etraw to Blide Freely in the root 
and elTHw cellar below, and a cart load of root! 
is dumped down this slioot. Roots will keep flue 
ly if a foot of straw ia first thrown down, then 
feet of roots, then a few additional feet of sir w 
to protect them from freezing. 






'e are two ventilators at the aide of the bay, Ihrougli 
which ba; U thrown down into the feeding pasaage be- ' 
Idw ; the mode of constructing llie*e ahafta is already des- 
cribed. A tliird is placed over the passage in the hor«e . 
stable, for tlie purpose of ventilation only. They are made 
touiiiteatthu ridge of tiie barn by extending them up next 
to the roof, as aliown by a section in 6g. 3, This bay con- 
tains OflO aqunre feet, and will hold nbout forty tons of hay, 
or two Ions foreverj foot of rise, when the hay is well *et- 
I I tied 1 and if one of llie Teiiti- 

i_L lator ^fisis marked in feet 

^Nt^^ outaide, the owner may see m 
X. any time nearly how mucli hf 
T* hu on hand. A fixed ladder 
l„l I fur ascending it may be plaeed 

is 13 by 3U feet, and contains five 
ringte slallf, each funr and a half feet wide, and une dou- 
ble lUll leven feet wide, lor a team to feed when in har- 
ness, and readily acccasible through the wide stable door. 
One or two small ti-ap doors allow the attendant tu cast 
(he cleanings tlirougii to the tiianiire slied below; and a 
CaM-iron draiiwige plate, slightly coneave, set with lioles, 
allows all the liquid tu fall on the manure heap, whidi, if 
becesBikry, should have an aiuuinit of absorbents, snch as 
Itraw, sawdust or coal ashes, suffidenl to prevent waste. 
This stable is well lighted witli tiiree small glass windows. 

Next adjoining this stuble is a room, 10 by 13, for liold- 
ingatlcoiirse tools or implements connected with the farm; 
•Dd next to tbis is a smaller room for the Smaller tools, 
which need not occupy but one side, while tlie other may 
have a work bench and vic«. 

nt Oranarg ia IS by tS feet, and oontalni Stb bins, 
wUcb will hold OTer SOO bushels. The rear and luxar 
Un may contdii mixed gndn Tor cattle and hoiM feed, and 



b« d M^utrged throogh a tube into • wagon below The 
smaller ones may have tfa« bottoms raised eight InchM 
above tlie Boor, with an opening and slide in frontofeadi, 
and R recess beneath, so that a half bushel may be placed 
under the opening and filled in a moment, wiih tittle labor. 
The granary being on the comer of the barn, with (be 
bam door on one fide and the tool room on the 'other, 
ia lefB liaUe to be entered by rata, than if surrounded by 
concealed jiassages. 

All the spMCe over the granary, tool rooms and horse 
stables, may be filled with nnlbraslied grain, besides the 
pules or platforms extending across the ends of the spaee 
over the floor. 

A slnte and pood] should always hang in the granary, 
to keep reckonings, roister orders, Jtc. 




The plan of tlie basement nearly explains Itself. The 
mode of filling tlie root room has been already described. 
There are a number of sliding board windows in the resr 
o( the cowslalh', for throwing out manure, and over apart 
of tlieni glass windows fur admitting light. It will be ob- 
served how aocessible the roots, straw and hay are in 
frtnt ; and tliat £he manure in the rear is ensily drawn nif 
by a cart, witliout the necesrity uf resorting to the wheel- 
Inrruw, except it be in cleaning the cow and calf pens. 

There are over 3. 00t>wiuare feet of surface on the roof, 
and about 2,000 barrels ol water fall annually upon it, in 
the form of rain, affording five or six barrels dailv for 
watering cattle, if watiTcd by it alt Uie year round. "Tlia 
ciilems should, therefore, hold not leas iJian KOO barrels. 
(Tliis size will not be needed, if there are other supples 
of water — or if the herd is not large enough to consume 
BO much.) If these are each twenty-fl»e feet long and lii 
feet wide, they will hold this amotnil. They should be 
well built, of masonry and water-lime, and arched over 
the top like a stone cuWert, so that there will be tio dan- 
ger of the embankment falling in. A good well in the 
middle of the passage, with a pamp, would obviate tbe 
necessity of these riatems. 

The cost of this bum, built with rougli boards, would be 
about (800 or |B00; planed and painted, f 1,100 l« 
(1,100. 



THE CULTIVATOE 




TboM who kttto 

tiUempWd to cultivate 
jCr«ei9-)Muge pluilx 

wiCli t<ro seriuiii 

the liabililj to be- 
come coated witli 
dual, and the other 
it tbe dryness ol the 
air, which is grcatlj 
iiicreued by Bluve 
heat. For tli««e rea- 1 

plants that will en- 
dure for a long time 
in coinmoa living 

these difficulties, the 
Ward Caie ba» been 
oonstniuled. It con- 
•)](« essentially inco- 
Tering Uie plants 
with glass. This pro- 
tects them rrom dust, 
and by conflning tlie 

constantly eihsled 
bj the leaves, gives 

pbere. It also nsuata 
niaUirially la equal- 
liiing llie tempera- 
ture, and shielding 
from the effects of 
tue sudden changes 
which may occur In 
the room. For these 





^11 glass. Fig. 2 la a ciat-lran basket of plnnta, without 
the gUss cover. Fig. 8 is Uie common Ward Cose attach- 
ed to a talile made about Uiree feet long atid two feet wide. 
The gldss is neariy two feet high besides the pjrsiuidal 




If well consti-ucled 



conpu'ucieo ' ^ wl^^ I 

:':v^:;or'T~o^n i- 

.1 aipea { , L»*=- 

Whe kept -"^^^^ ■ "'^ 

om Bulgt-cl ')«■*■ 



luiial cold below freeiing, llie proper lemperature 

led bv the fullowlBgcontrirance. Let the 

l>ots sisnd oil an iron or copper tray, (the poltt being >np- 

|>orttil, if henry, by iron bare,) beneath which is soldered- 

nvex round piece of sheet copper, so as to form a Bat 

T benralli tlie tray. A lube through the tray above 

its filling the boiler and allows the escape of the 

n ; a small tube and cock below allows tlie water to 

rawn uB*. A hunp placed under tlie boiler heala the 

water, and keeps tbe planta suificlently warm. 



ROME BEAUTY APPLE. 
This Ohio variety, as many of our readers know, [s re- 
markable fur its fidr and handsome appearance, while It 
modente flavor. It baa already become famooa 
for market in many places. W. W. Rathbone, of Hari- 
□ the Ohio Firmer, that its fault, if there b« 
constant overbearing" — that it "bean itself 
to death" — that trees often produce fruit the third year 
from grafting on yearling seedlings; — and that now, " after 
crops almost annually, men are un- 
reasonable enough to complain that the fruit is not so 
Urge as formerly, and that the treea do not grow so thrift- 
ily, without having a partide of extra leed." He sayi 
that Uaj. Putnam merely plowed bis Rome Beauty orchard, 
and that they have uniformly presented an eiceedingly 
thrifty appearance. No tree, he aserta, makes so tlirillj, 
handsome upright growlfa. As a consequence of their 
great productivenesa, the main limbs become covered with 
pendant twiga, with protubsnnoes at thmr extremities. 
A portion of these should be cut away in order lo thin 
die crop. This variety Sold lost Tear in the New Orleans 
market for (6,60 per barrel, when Roxbury Bsusets would 
bring but (3.00. 

M.I 



Two years ago I lound tbe rabbits gnanin{; my choicd 
trees severely. I had seen several remedies recoinnieud- 
ed, SDch as tying on strips of lath, biirh, trapping with 
straw, Ac. But I thought some kind of a wotA would be 
much cheaper, and len work to put it on. I took a Bn^all 
quantity of lobaeeo and made a strong tea of it ; then » 
tiiiL-k lime while taath, and stirred in tlie tobacco. With 

a remedy witii me. My rabbits, although nncivilized, are 
loo nice tochew tobacco. If atonns wB^■l1 offthe mixture, 
wash them again. It does not cost much. Answer lo J. 

T. Cook of Hd. S. Fohik. 

A pRODDCTiTi Appl*. — Among alt autumn varieties, 
there ia probably nothing equal in productiveness lo the 
Hawliornden. It b a fair fruit, and on account of Itt 
Soe colinary qualities, is one of Uie most proStable tree* 
for plaoliog on UmKed grounds, for family supplies. 
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RULES FOR TREE PLANTERS. 

The following rules are so self-eTident to men of ex- 
perience, that they seem almost like axioms; and yet 
they are continually broken by novices in setting out 
orchard and fruit gardens: 

1. If the roots of a tree are frozen out of the ground, 
and thawed again in contact with air, the tree is killed. 

2. If the frozen roots are well buried, filling all cavities 
before thawing any at all, the tree is uninjured. 

•3. Manure should never be placed in contact with the 
roots of a tree, in setting it out, but old finely pulverized 
earthy compost answers well. 

4. Trees should afways be set about as deep as they 
stood before digging up. 

6. A small or moderate sized tree at the time of trans- 
planting will usually be a large bearing tree, sooner than 
a larger tree set out at the same time, and which is check- 
ed necessarily in growth by removal. 

6. Constant, clean, and mellow cultivation is absolutely 
necessary at all times for the successful growth of the 
peach tree, at any age ; it is as necessary for a young plum 
tree, but not quite so much so for an old one ;' it is nearly 
as essential for a young apple tree, but much less so for 
and old orchard; and still less necessary for a middle 
aged cherry tree. 

7. To guard against mice in winter with perfect success, 
make a small, compact, smooth earth mound nearly a foot 
high, around the stem of each young orchard tree. 

8. Warm valleys, with a rich soil, are more liable to 
cause destruction to trees or their crops by cold, than 
moderate hills of more exposure, and with less fertile 
soil — the cold air settling at the bottom of valleys during 
the sharpest frosts, and the rich soil making the trees 
grow too late in autumn, without ripening and hardening 
tlieir wood. 

9. The roots of a tree extend nearly as far on each side 
as the height of the tree ; and hence to dig it up by cut- 
ting a circle with the spade half a foot in diameter, cuts 
off more tlian nine-tenths of the roots; and to spade a 
little circle about a young tree not one quarter as far as 
the roots extend, and call it ** cultivation,** is like Falstaflf *s 
men claiming spurs and sliirt collar for a complete suit 

10. Watering a tree in dry weather affords but tempo- 
rary relief, and often does more harm than good by crust- 
ing the surface. Keeping the surface constantly mellow 
is much more valuable and important-M>r if this cannot 
be done, mulch well. If watering is ever done from 
necessity, remove the top earth, pour in the water, and 
then replace the earth— then mulch, or keep the surface 
very mellow. 

11. Shrivelled trees may be made plump before plant- 
ing, by covering tops and all with earth for several days. 

12. Watering trees before they expand their leaves, 
should not be done by pouring water at the roots, but by 
keeping the bark of the stem and branches frequently or 
constantly moist Trees in leaf and in rapid growth, may 
be watered at the roots, if done properly. 

13. Toung trees may be manured to great advantage 
by spreading manure over the roots as far as they extend, 
or over a circle whose radius is equal to the height of the 
tree, in autumn or early winter, and spading tliis manure 
in, in spring. 

14. Never set young trees in a grass field, or among 
wheat, or other sowed grain. Clover is still wone, as the 
't>ot8 go deep, androb the tree rooti. The whole fnafMt 



should be clean and mellow ; or if any crops are suffered, 
they should be potatoes, carrots, turnips, or other low 
hoed crops. 



• •• 



[for tbe Country Gentleman and OnlttTator.1 

Spanish Chestnut— >rrendh Chestnnt — Castanea 

▼esoa. 

Ens. Co. Gent. — I noticed in your last paper an article 
from Mr. Wtnkoop of Catskill, under this heading, inti 
mating as something new, that he had succeeded in grow- 
ing this fruit He also says his tree is *' a graft from a 
Spanish tree on the native stock, which he thinks has in a 
measure acclimated the fruit" It is now 60 years since, 
in my childish rambles across the grounds between my 
father*s house and that of my grandfather, I used to fol- 
low a path within sixty feet of which stood two lofty and 
wide spreaa Spanish chestnuts, rising to the height of over 
40 feet, and each covering a drcle with their lowest 
branches of fully 80 feet or more in diameter. These 
were then in full bearing, and long remained so, until in 
the formation of new street my father had them felled. 
Franklin street, in Flushing, now covers their site. The 
Father of the Hon. J. W. Lawrence of this place, obtain- 
ed some trees from my grandfather, Wm. Prince, one of 
which is still standing, and produces great crops. My 
father, Wm. Prince, urged specially upon qur countrymen 
the culture of this tree on an extensive scale, either by 
planting the seedling trees, or by grafting it on our other 
native species, which can be done as readily as grafting an 
apple. During his life, and up to this time, tliere have 
never been less than 600 to 1,600 of this tree on hand ui 
our nurseries, and they have been widely, but very sparse- 
ly disseminated. They have many varieties in France, 
and in the third edition of the London Horticultural So- 
ciety's Catalogue, published in 1842, there are 20 varieties 
enumerated. These distinct varieties can only be per- 
petuated by grafting, and of the Devonshire there named 
I received some grafts from the Secretary of that Society 
about 20 years ago, and we have been of late years eating 
the fruit from the only grafted tree of this kind that ever 
grew in America. Being an English variety it is more 
hardy than either the Spanish or French. 

When it is considered that these trees are so super- 
abundant in their crops of fruit that the vast quantities 
grown in middle and southern France and in Spain con- 
stitute "a large proportion of the food of the poorer classes 
during a portion of the year, and that it is the cheapest of 
all diet in these countries, it will- be perceived how im- 
portant is the general culture o^ so estimable a fruit among 
us, and how wrongly its culture has been neglected. 

TKe IHa^eltm If lit. 

While discussing this subject I recall to mind another 
most important tree, whose general culture had been even 
more neglected — Juglans regis, usually called Madeira nut, 
or English walnut, neither .of the two latter names being 
at all applicable, as the tree is a native of Persia, the na- 
tive land of the Peach, Nectarine, Aprioot, and of the Vitia 
vinifera, the parent of all tlie foreign grapes. It is now 
just 64 years since I accompanied my father to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Halleck, at Great Neck, on this Island, a 
most staid Quaker gentleman, the grandfather of Major- 
General Halleck, who has just been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the northwestern army, who, however, balls 
from Oneida county, his present homestead. Near his 
house stood a Madeira nut tree, from whiuh be then re- 
ceived an annual revenue of |40, the green nuts selling 
at $1 per hundred for pickles. Mv father had also a lofty 
and very ancient tree, much older than himself, from which 
he sold the green nuts at the same price, and Judge £. 
W. Lawrence has now a tree in his garden here, the crop 
of green fruit from whidi tells annually for |85 to 146. 

fUMbing. Nov. 80. 1861. WM. B. PEINO& 
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RORSE-OULTURB OF OARDENR 



Hewbb. Editou — B; glriDg Ml uiide in 
Tbe CuLriVATOB, upon kitchen garden cul- 
ture bj hone-pcwer, luluble for tlie firmer 
or mirket gudener, jpu would oUige jour 
bumb1« servuituid alher aubwribgra. a. w. 

The guden iboold hitje m onoocnpted 
Urip of laod at eadi end, («o or twelve feet 
wide, fur the bone to torn upon. Tfae raw* 
of Tegetablea ahould «itend in drills tcroM 
the gudea, ao that tiia bom maj pan from 
one end to the other wltliout inlemplioii. 
Potatoea, beeti, pannipt, carroCa, pcM, aipa- 
ngus, cabbage, tomatoea, atranberriea, ranp- 
berries, and all the lugef planta or Teg«u- 
Uea which require eome ipnce, maj be ihus 
planted In driiU and cultiiuled bj horee' 
power with common plows or cnltivatora, if 
I)m drills are two to four feet apart, accord- 
ing 1» the size and nature of tbe plant. The 
■nailer may be In double drilU. With an 
implement like GsTretc'e horse-hoe, {figured 
and dtacribed on p. Hfi of Thomas' Farm 
Imi^einentl,) whidi drenea out with great 
aoeuncj ecveral rows not over a foot asun- 
der, at one pasdng, nearly all the amBUer 
vegetables might b« thus tmted witlio 
Probably one of A1dei>'8 thill culliTators, m 
guided with accuracy, might be fitted bo u to 
Uiree drilla at once, by leaving vaoa: 
tor the rowi. Where one horse is 
dT«is either one, three, five or moi 
tbe hone maj waik in tlie middle. 

The accompanying fi- 
gure, (fig. 1) repreaenta 
a country place with tlie 
honae neai-lj at the 
oanler, a pear orcfaard 
aBtbelert,ornamenUl 
graoDds on the right, 







ibetireentheteeth 
', it la neceseary to 
>ws, in order that 




a garden laid out with 

an eipreaa vi ew to horse 

Vltare, the rows which 

•ttend acroe* being 

oonanta, gooaeberries, 

dwarf applea and dwarf 

paara. Tbe latter may 

be omitted, or if plant- ^^ 

ad alionld be eitlier a jf 

rod or more apart, so aa * , 

to allow vegetables to 

grow between, or elae 

e^bt or ten feet apart wit. t. 

with no (egetablea. 

On a smaller Ecale, or for a villag? garden, the aame end 
may be attained with a more finished and picturesqae ar- 
rangement as shown in tbe aeoond plan, a auOcrient apace 
being left at eaofa end unplanted, so that with the walk 
added, the boise may turn about without treading on tbe 
Tegetabiea. 

For field culture. Intended for eitenaive marketing, the 
Mme course ia to be pursued in every respect, but the im- 
portaace In tbia cms of eoltivaleta that ahall take aeveral 
rows at onoe I* Tery obvious. 

irjaado|ood,lb(fetk| UaTll,raawBlbar ATapsatofm 



Ur.] 



Tills apple was planted qnite extensively in Wiaeonsin 
a few years ago. Ila habit aa a tardy bearer not being 
underatood by planters, after waiting, «* they tboaght, 
a anitable length of time for a abow of fralt, began to de- 
nounce It as unaulted to the climate. It was not Miange 
that donbts were felt ooncemiBg this, when So many of 
the otd popular eastern aorta had dbappointed western 
culturiita. Many trees, however, are now fruiting, bear- 
ing moderately at aii to eight, and profusely at eleven 
jeara from planting. We abould give the Northern Spy 
a place a place even in quite a smalt list of SOrte for gene- 
ral cultivation in the northweat 
Tlie trees of the Northern Bpj in my ondiard thia fall, 
^ before I left Wisconsin, were perfectly beautidil, and were 
J greatly admired. I have several barreta of the fruit in my 
cellar here as fresh and hard as when gathered. The tree 
is quite hardy, and makes a fine growUi in our western 

Here In Ohio It is planted a good deal. In the northern 
g part of the Stale it doe* finely. About Columbua, and 
™ further south, It scarcely can be re^oned among tbe long 
keepers, ripening, u it doea, in earl; wiuter. 
ColDBbiia. Ohio. Not. % Ma, i 



rror tbi Casnlrt OiBtlimu *Bd CnlliTatsr.] 

THE OLIVE TREE — Olea Europea. 
In your last number 1 noUce eome comments, descrip- 
tive of this tree. It ia so hardy that it will withstand tba 
winteis of North Carolina, and there are some quite ex- 
tensive plantations of it in the Bouthem Btatca. Tlie pro-' 
doct, however, even In Italy, is not iueh as to render ita 
culture very profitable, and ibere ia more " olive oil," so 
called, obtained from one of the hog pens of (ha west 
than an eitenrive pUntaUou would produce. By far tlie 
greater portion of the " olive oil " Imported is made from 
lard siported from this country to Franoe, the two voTSgeS 
imparting to It a dedded Improremcot. W. R. PaiNCx. 

^"Tna Fbuii-Obowir's SooiJtri of Western New- 
Torii, will bold ita next annual meeting at Rochester, on 
Wednesdsy. Jan. B, 18S2, at II A. M. By order of Um 
OoundL C P. BuBiu, Ste'g. 
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Uebbhs. Ediiom — Not having ««n an iiawer to the 
sboTG inquiries, I will briedj give the following «e the re- 
sult oi mj experience uid obaemtion ; 

Answer to question No. 1. Cotswolds, or Croaees par- 
taking largely of that lilood, that oan be msde to weigh 
reaJily from ISO to 200 pounds and upwards. — 2. Lciceit 
ter or SoulbDown preferred ; Leicester the laigest and 
be^t, standing next to tlie Cotswolds in mf etUmatioD for 
feeding. — 3 and 4. NeTer had any eiperienoo in feeding 
Xerinoa ; but to feed commoa sheep, or an; of the long- 
wooled breeds that I intended for Che March or April mar- 
ket, I should give plentj of good haj and all (he roots 
they would eat, with *erj little com, until Ist or middle 
of January, when I should increase the com gradually 
till thej had all tlief would eat up olean at eiery feeding, 
and continue it until marketed ; wiiich to be profitable, 
(and that is what feeders aim at,) should generally be in , 
thirty or forty days after the highest point in feeding is 
arrived at. Good feeders take on flesh rapidly, and un- | 
like cattle, resell nearly their greatest weight very quickly ; 
after wliicii you do not get well paid for your feed, except 
perchance in the rise of llie market. 

Turnips are the only kind ol roots I feed. They can 
be raised much cheaper, and appear belter adapted to 
■beep than any tiling else, I raise chieBy the English 
Globe variety, being larger and more easily raised and 
gathered then any other variety — five men and two teams 

Gtliered fiO wagon loads for me in oneday this season. Tliey 
ve very large tops as well as botlums, and grow moally 
out of tlie ground, and can be removed re«lily with a I 
gentle push of the foot. The tops furnish valuable food for . 
stock. The size ol these turnips may appear large to New. 
Torkers and New-Englandera; but my wbole crop of this i 
variety was estimated by many to weigh from three (o five I 
Iba., and many of them were on exbibi^on at the clerk's I 
office for a long time, weighing 20 pounds and upwards I 
each. 8eed sown on sod ground without manure, broad- , 
cast, from 10th to IBtli of July. So much for roots. I 
In answer to tlie last inquiry^ I would asj that I have . 
fed moi* or less oil-meal every year for many seasona. It 
usually costs, delivered here, about (38 per ton. I feed 
very little, when corn is cheap; never losheep for fatten- 
ing purposes when it is below 36 cents, as at present, or 
to cattle when below 40. Sheep do their onn giinding, 
bence no toll oomea out of Iheir com. 
Hear Fort Warne, lad. 1. D. O. NELSON. 

Cork tor Hoo Choliba. — A oorreapondenl of a West- 
em paper states that the following bas been used in Ken- 
tucky witli succcBs: — One part madder, one part sulphur, 
one-lialf part saltpetre, and one-half part black aatimonj, 
mind, and give one tJiblespoonful twiw a day. As a pre- 
ventive, give one tablespoonful a day. 



THE SHEEP OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 



We have bad engraved for this week's Couhtrt Out- 
TLEuiM the portrait of an Improved Uncolnshire Sheep. 
The aqiraal in question was bred by lit. John Clarke of 
Long Sutton, sn English agriculturist of much prouiinenee, 
and was one of three to which the Royal Society's firat 
priie was awarded- The engraving of the group, on steel, 
appeared in a recent volume of the Loiidou Former's 
Uagaiine; and the one of them, which we have selected 
SB tlie eulyect of our illustration, stands in a position to 
sliDw the characteristiis of the sheep to prelty good ad- 
vantage. Thci-e has been some inquiry for the breed of 
late years in this country, aud where tried in Canada it 
haH Kc believe succeeded very well. 



The mit^ect of steaming food for stock seems to be en- 
grossing the attention of trmers in many parts of the 
country, espeinally in those places where hay commands 
a liigh price; and the results of those experiments whtob 
lisve been tiied in a thorough and systematic manner, 
would »eem to prove tliat in point of profit, it was prefera- 
ble to the ordinary modes of keeping; more especially !■ 
this the case in keeping milcli cowa. During the past fall 
I had the pleasure of Ibrming the aoqusintance of Ur. H. 
H. Fmos of Southboro', Mass. This gentleman is laree- 
ly engaged in producing milk for the Boston market, nil 
herd of cattle consisting of about 60 thoraiigh-bred Ayr- 
sbires, wliich is said to be the largest and finest herd of 
this hreed of cattlo in the United SUtes. for two win- 
tera past, Hr. Feters lias been experimenting lu the dif- 
lerent waysof keeping his stock through tlie winter, sudl 
as cutting, mixing and steaming the food for them. Hit 
apparatus for steaming food for alock Is thus described in 
the Boston Cultivator; 

" It oonsisls of an upright boiler, such as is commonly 
used for working tlie ordinary eiovaliog engines used on 
board ships and in siures. It is placed in one i-oruer of 
the barn-cellar, and surrounded by fire-proof walla. The 
smoke Sue connects with a cliiinney on the outside, whicli 
is carried above the roofs of the nearest buildings,' The 
fuel used is hard coal. There ara two sleam-vat^, stand- 
ing In two bams, which join at one comer, and form a 
right angle. Tlie vala are on llie floors where the cattle 
stand. Iron pipes carry tlie steam from the boiler to ^le 
vats. Besides these, giitta perolia pipes are used to take 
the steam to the casks or tubs in which vegelnhles, oats, 
' Ac., are cooked. These pipes oan ateo be put Into llie 
I water, whiuh is constantly running in and out reserioin 
in the barua, and can be made to warm it lo any degree 
that may be de^red to make it agreeable or beneficial to 
tlie stock. The whole cost of the apparatus wss t^OO. 
About 400 pounds of fodder is uiually steamed in eadi 
' Tat at one time, and the vats are filled onoe a day, tha 
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time of stGaming being three Lours. The two rots ite 
tiWrd ttilli different BulieUnci.'s. One, tioni nlilcli llie 
vorkiii); oien Mid several steers, Leil'urd mid drF coxa are 
fed, is tilled Willi eumstalkd — tlie oom having been eut at 
tlie ground «nd shocked sooti niter it vrat plai/d — and 
irtieM ehajr, Iwrle; cbiff or bearda, ur oat straw, in aUiut 
equkl proportione, Uie canutalks nod •trn'* having been 
passed through a horec-powcr i-utler. The fodder ia damp- 
ened intiie TBt, and wlieat shorts mixed with it at llie rate of 
S qiurta to euh ininial to be Ted. The oovs in milk are 
fed from (he other vat, wbich is filled with good luif (hat lias 
been run through a cotter, and the nme qiuiiititv of slioru 
for a cow as mentioned for the oilier iloek. When the 
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done in the fore pai-t of the dnj, and the cooked fodder 
is taken into large iroiiglis wLich are placed on wheels, 
and are run along the Boorwa; in Trout of Uie cows iia 
thej are fed. Tho fodder is lelt iu the troughs several 
hours, to cool, but it retiuns nuffident heat, even the cold- 
est weather, to make it wann enough to be eaten hj cut- 
tle. The cnttle whieti have been fed whollif on oom fod- 

ed, are in good order, although the Oxen have been worked 
all the time. All the fodder la eaten ; we could not see 
that the unounl of a handful of cora-slillis vas left 
among the fifteen bead fed in this waj. The prepared 
food Bppeara lb be very palatnble; it has an agreeable 
odor, resenibling newlj baked Yankee brown bread, and 
Ibe Bloek eat it readilj. The milch cows are alao in good 
order HB could be expected, conaidering tlie length of time 
thef have been in milk and the large quantity thej give. 

"The average cost of the food fur at I the cattle — about 
£H.y head, eicluaiveof the calves of laal season — is filleen 
cents per head a SxJ." 

It it is the opinion of Mr. Peters that there le considera- 
ble laving in rough fodder, such as corn-stalks, straw, 
diaFT, kii., cooked in this way; at least cattle will eat 
mudi more of it, and do better iu tlie meanwhile, tlioii 
when fed in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Petera estimates the cutting of the feed, cookingit, 
■lid serving it out to llie cattle, to amount to about two 
cents a head per day, which, added to llie oost of feed, 
would amouut to seventeen cenU a head per day for the 
filly animals. From the conaideration o( the various ex- 
periments made and. published on the subject of sleaniing 
food Tor cattle, it will be seen that the oost ot keeping 
will depend in a measure on the cost of the apparatus 
used, the value of the materials used for feed, and tlie 
kind of rattle kepL Tlie profits of this method of Ntenni - 
iog over the ordinary way uf feeding, must depend main- 
ly on the null value of the raw material fed. 
. WUmlBsWn, VI., Dec, IBSl. c. T. ALVORD. 

[For the Coanlrj OiiTtlemao *Di Cnlllralcir.j 

Feeding Corn and CornCobs to Horses. 
EnlTOB* ov Tnx CouNtav Geni. — Maj I ask Curioeb. 
who in Ko. 33 gives speiaal penuisnioii, ii it would not 
be better to let the hone eat the com from the cob with- 
out " cutting it into pieces about an inch long ? " In the 
west, we tlirow the ears of corn into the feed box, and 
the horse eats off the corn and leaves the cob. If, in the 
EisalJer tiara uf llie eatt and iiortli, (he liorse cannot as 
etsilj manage to shell it, why not shell it for him, instead 
of obliging him to consume the cob, which, when dry, has 
no nourishment, and for whicli he has no reliah! If, as 
CuKioUB eayo, " the grain that goes through undigested, 
operates as a mechanieat irritant to tlie stomach aod in- 
teatinea, and la liable t4> produce indaiumalian," how much 
more so will the hard, rough ludigeatlble cob tend to pro- 
duce this result? It is to this point I would call the at- 
tention of all liaving anything to do willi tlie noble animal 
■foresaid, and enter my pivteet againat forcing him to eat 
dry com cubs uuder any dreumstances whatever. If 
dear ahetlad corn ia coDSidered loo heavy feed, it can be 
mixed with lighter MhstaaDee, as bran, shorts, io., which 



icither wholly hinutriUous or obnoiious to his taste. 
There is no rjueslion tlmt much iiyury has been done to 
llie Btomnch and iiilestiues of liordes, and many lives des' 
troyed, by furuitig them to eat the cob. In converaation 
with one of the Sliakera of Korlh Union, 0,, I was in-- 
formed that they liad Ibrmerly led their Inrsei with com 
ground with tlie cob, but bad liecome aatisBed lint tho 
' raa very iiyuiious, and that the lOH of several of 
finest horses was stiHbuled to the eating of it. Thi( 
Society pride themselves In having good hoi-ses and stock, 
id are close observera of the elleet of the food given 
lem. The stomach of the ox Or cow, say they, will bear 
ting fed with ground corn with tlie cob. but tliut of the 
jrse will iioL R. >'bT. CUvdand, 0. 

EXPERIMENT IN F EEDING BOOS. 

le pi>iuiifDri<Drk° and bow mucb time wlinT ^e bj nail*)! ? 
Mr. EniTOR— Uy corn crop having been very materially 

lortened by the drouth lost eummer, and Imviiig some 
good Leicestershire bogs on hand. I determined to make 
nn experiment which should enable me to answer the 
above qneetiona. On tlie Sth of October 1 bought frDin 
Ueasrs. Plielps & Andrews, produce merchants of thi( 
town, IDO bushels of old corii, for which I paid $aO. On 
the fame day weighed 9 hogs on the scales at the ritilroad 
depot. Tliey weighed I,8'2l1 pounds, average 'i'i'i pounds 
each. The same hogs in three separate lots weighed aa 
as follows, vix, 4 barrows 131 months old,8S5 lbs,, are- 
rage, 321 ; 3 mtia, same litter, BIB lbs., average 20S ; % 
pigs, 7i months old, 330 lbs., average IHO. Ao the com 
was old and the hoga were young, I soaked the corn A9 
hours in cold water; fed In Irouglison a Boor under cover; 
the hogs ran out In a small yard to the ground. I fed 
them nothing but the com uid cold water, except tliree 
quarts o( wood ashes mixed with one quart of salt, each 
week. The 6 hogs ate the fli^t 3G buelieUiii 15 days, the 
secDiid gS in 11 days, tho third SS in IS dnvs. and the 
fourth Se iu 16 days, the 100 busliels in 63 days. They 
were weighed, sgain on the same scales; 3. 9 GO. average 
338 pounds each; deduct 1,830 pounds, gained 1,130 
pounds; average gain on each hog. 125 paunda~-gain 
each day. IS lbs., or 3 lbs. on eovli hog per day. ^me 
weighed In separate lota ■.<< before. Four barrows 1,470 ; 
deduct SSfl pounds, first weight — gaiu B8fi pounds; gain 
on eacli hog in 63 days, Mfl pounds, or 2.3 pounds to 
each hog per day. Three sows, 9411 pounds; deduct 6IS 
pounds, 340 pounds gain ; gain On eadi hog, 113 pounds, 
or 1,8 pounds on each hog per day. Two pigs, B2S lbs,, 
less Ziii pounds, gain 3oB pounda, on each bog lOS 
pounds, or 1.7 pounds on each liog per day. 

From the above it will be seen that the harrows gained 
sonic f of a pound per day more than the pigs, but af' 
they were all fed from the same barrel, I caonot deter- 
mine whether they ale iu the same mlio or not. They 
ate 100 bushels in 03 days, say 90 pounds per day, 10 
pounds per day to each hog, and gained S pounds per 
day each — which enables me to answer the second and 
third questions, that it takes five poumlsof com lo make 
one pound of pork, and 13 houra lo do it. Five pounda 
of com at 30 eta. per bushel, will cost 3,7 cts., or about 
il lU. as the ci^t of the coin to innke one pound of pork, 
and if I add one-fourth ot a cent for the trouble of buy- 
ing the com and feeding it, and interest on purchase 
money, it will make three eeula. Again I paid 30 dollars 
for 100 boshela of corn, and made 1130 pounds— 1130 
pounds St 3 cents, (33.90; which, after paying for the 
corn, would leave me but 93.90 for buying, feeding, in- 
terest, ka. Therefore, 1 conclude if I pay 30 cts. for 
com. I must sell for 3 cts. or lose money by feeding. 
And furtlier, from the above experiment, I am pretty 
well aalisfled that the man who feeds bogs aa they are 
usually fed in this country, in the open fiehl, on the 
ground in the mud, exposed to the storms, without shelter, 
will not get rich very fast, unless he sells lor very high 
prices. WiauAN C. NiCBOLS. 

Henew Co.. O.. Dec T. un. 
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%U ^ovXttttt^i atotnpanUra. 

BEST LAYINQ FOWLS CLASSIFIED. 

me followiBi' qsMtioa bat Ixan npwttdlf pat to oa, pi 

MWBll; » wall w hj 1tlt«r: " WbiX bread or Tsnetj »r 

bwU wDuId jDU Taaomniaad kat^ng Tor * auppl; ot egEil 

In raplj «a waaM nittia 

I. The WMtt-/Mt Black Spanuh fowla u Ujiog th 
greaUiit Damber of poDoda of agga. Tba Spiciab hcni iitn 
DOtorioiu (or ■bnudiiiit 1i;an of vary Larga aitad eggi, 
Waigbiug rroin two aod > balf to (braa odqhb awh. Tba; 
Mqutra truta bouibg and tbaoduioa ot good alau wUar. 
io. 

II. The Black Poland, wltfa ■ wbita top-knot Tha Poliab 
fbwla nra pcoliAo or nlbar larga-ai»d aggi, uid an alow to 
dt, in fut, nra ineabalon. Hem of Uiia nHat; hsTa bean 
known to laj from too hnnlrad lo two bondrad and Bfl; aggi 
In > year. Chiokani nUier dalleata and diffiauU to rear. 




lit. The Itambitrg To»l». All tke Bunbug fowla are 
diatingaiahtd u graat layan of uiddling-iiied egg*, but 
riob in qnalilj, ud lika M great laying fowla, poor inenba- 
ton; indeed, moatly aTtrlaiting layan; (hay ara great 
(kToritea of thoaa wbo raqnire u abnndanoe of egga, rather 
than fyequeat brooda of obLaliena. 

IV. Tha Ctitl^ Hamburg!, like the foregoing, ir* 
(Teat layaia of riob, good flavorad, medium ailed egga. Nan 
tfUan— nanr knew one Uiit nutwi to ail. 

V. The (Jama FomU, an neit in wdar u good lajan of 
ntfaw anuUl-aiied, delieioiia egga, eioellent motban and 
naren ti ohiekena, good for the tkble. Hardy and great 
Ibragen. Are preferred by aome lo all other breeda. 

TI. The Bollon Grtj/t are eateemad prolifle layara, of 
madinm-fiiad egga of good qaality; poor aittan, indeed, 
moatly what are oaJled " every day" iayan, but Ian inTaii- 
tibly BO than aome otliera breada. 

Til. The Dominique. Tbia well-kDOira fowl, taken "all 
In all," ia generall; eonndarad ana of the very beat wa bavf, 



.d flaah ol 



■t qnalily. 



VIII. Tha Dorking* an nwdaral* byen of large and 
irell-Ba*ared egga; ait ateidj, and nr* eieellent tnolheta, 
tatbar delicate in eonatitalion, ehiekena not eaay to reu. 
Tboy are lo be ranked among the largeat of fowla, and are 
aateemad the beat in quality of flaah. 

IX. Brahma* and Codtiiu. Tbei* fowla are more noted 
fiir eariy than abnndant layen. Egga of good qnalKy, 

to tha ilu of tha breed — good mothara, ahiakena atioag, grow 
rapidly with good feeding, Bt far tha labia at four oumtha old, 
Dot after, nntU they arrira at matnrity. Aa baa often bean 
■aid, tbay are early and tjttlttnl layen, and arrire at 
Matnrity aadlar than any other large bned. By Um t*m 




matnilly " ia meant Ibe uge at whiob a polleU will eoB> 
anoa laying, and thui perpetuate Ita laee. 
X. The Guinta Joal ia prollflo of egga, anuUl bnt vary 
ilriliona; aholla hard, and on that aoooont oaeba tranipoit- 
I anydiatanee with anfoty. Tha young Qui oa a fowl b deli- 
cate eating, the fleah little inferier to our partridge, and la la 
auanu whan chiekani and Pmirie heua ara aoaree — In Hareh. 
Good Latbis.— We oonceiTa it a good hen that will lay 
■GO egga the 9rat year, 130 Ibe aeeond, and 100 the third) 
after whiob abe ibontd " go lo pot " 

To Make Hen* I.By In IFlBtBr 
There ia anoUier inquiry whioh wa may aa wall aoairer at 
e preaent time—" How ahall we manaiti'" «'lb onr beu in 
order to hare (hem oonlinue to lay hi winter, the aeaaon when 
ire Bcaroe and aall at the bigheal prloaT' The moat 
piaatlcal mode that oMDn lo oa would be to oonDne Vat 
arlieat pulleti after tbay are (*o or three montha old, fM 
lem wall, and keep tbam luitil (he Srat of Oalober, wkei 
ley Fhnutd be allawad full liberty. A week i>r ten day* 
ftarwarda thej ahonld be oonRnad in a warm, dry raoB, 
here (he viciiriludea of the weather and atonna will not 
inch them. Tbay may now be allowed a apooiona andoeni^ 
1 company with tlie eooki from the former yanr'a brooda, an4 
lua kept for aaTeral waeki more. They will eoon begin 10 
ly, and eootinua (o do as— not every day, however,— nnlil 
(he apring fotloiriQg. The nnmber of egg* (o be eipeoled in 
Inter, compared with warm wealber, will not amosat le 
ore (ban three -fourtha, hut the diO^renoe betanen 1! and 
I or 30 tenia a doien, will aqualiu and oompaniate for lb* 
ceipta of thoae in anmmer. 

Tbe nmditioo under which (he laying hena oan be piotrnat- 
1 lo (he fnlleat natural extant, an ayatamatia faoding wilh 
irioua kind* of giaip, animal food, broken oyater-ibelli, iM 
ne morter, gravel, and plcnfy of dtar and frtth mttrt 
irmlh in (he and of (ha fall lod wintu; deanlineai in theit 
nua and looating plaeaa, 

Wa have known aome peraofu ao eaieAil ia thia matter *f 
to dig Into banka tuaof tbe nulh or •ontkaaal, and fbfn 
for (ham (here, with glaaed doom and windowa in front, 
e aundent light and heal from the aan, whan they oan 
have proper heat, and alwDya a aupply of earth, n enential 
duating (hamHlves, In mild wealhet they may ba let 
and anjny (heir liberty, bat in cotd and atomy weather 
doaar tbey are kept tbe better. Under anch traalnMnl 
may aafely look for a plantifal anpply of eggi at aU 
■ona. C. N. BaKBVT. Nm-Tark, Natrmbtr, \d6l. 
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OLD RAILS FOR KINDLING. 

Those who know the ineonveoienoe of trying to bnild 
kitchen fires on cold winter mornings, with wet, green, or 
large wood, tad who have had the room filled with smoke 
while mnlj endearoring to make it bam, will appreciate 
the Talue of a.good lapply of kindling-wood for winter use. 
Farmers who fence their fields with the old fashioned crooked 
rail fence, always have a considerable amount of broken and 
refuse stuff, which have been seasoning for many years, and 
which if finely split makes good kindling wood. The farmer 
who has a hundred acres fenced in this way into ten-acre lots, 
has 800 rods of fence ; and if the rails last on an average 
forty years, he has the spare and broken rails of 20 rods 
annually, which are equal to at least three cords of wood ; 
or six cords if they last only 20 years. These are worth 
saving, instead of being allowed to lie and rot on the ground, 
as they are sometimes by thriftless farmers. If the rails are 
hard wood, they make valuable fuel ; if of soft wood, as bass- 
wood, white cedar, pine, Ac, they will kindle more readily. 
It is very important to keep them under shelter, that they 
may become and continue thoroughly dried. Now, at the 
close of the season, it should be attended to, if not already 

performed. 

• e • 

[For the Country Gentleman and OnlUvator.] 

To Hang up the Buggy Harness and Shafts 

Together. 

Persons have often looked with amusement and surprise to 
•ee bow quick I harness or unhamess my horse, and then the 
harness and fills are hung up in the bargain. 

In tbe first place, my harness is made with the collar open 
at the bottom, and no buckle, but tbe hames are fastened to 
the collar, and there is one buckle to fasten them both. The 
tugs and hold-back straps are not unhitched ; the lines lie 
over the dash, where they will not get under the horses feet ; 
they may be unbuckled from the headstall, or remain with it 
and hang all up together. I have a wooden hook, like an 
ox bow, with half the length of one side cut off, so as to hook 
mnder the back saddle, collar and headstall. A cord is at- 
tached to the long end of the hook and put up over a pulley, 
then through another pulley, and down about three feet to 
one side of the horse. Unbuckle the belly-bands and the 
bame-straps, put under the hook, pull all up, and make the 
•ord fast tr> a small hook at the side of the carriage house. 
A horse will soon learn to place himself back into the breach- 
ing, when the harness and shafts are lot down, three or four 
buckles are fastened, and he is harnessed. 

This 1 learned from my friend B. of Oneida, N. T. This 
is worth a wood engraving, but I have not time now to mark 

it out, 80 you can give us one. 8. Fostkb. 

• •• 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
AMBER AND COPAL VARNISH. 



On looking over the volume for last year I find inquiries 
for amber varnish. Excellent yamishes are imported into 
Canada from New-Tork, and sold in quarts and pints, besides 
the larger wholesale quantities. As these varnishes are 
made by using steam in their preparation, they can be 

more sq/e/y and conveniently made than by melting the 
materials over a oommon fire. Nevertheless some of your 
readers wish to know ** liow to make it," ao I will give yon 
the following : 

Ambbb Yabkish.— Melt 8 ounces Ohio turpentine ; pour 
In 1 pound of powdered amber by degrees, stirring it all the 
white ; set it on the fire for half an hoar ; then add 2 ounces 
of white voein ; then stop the cover close, and increase the fire 
tUl the whole is melted. To this add 1 pound of hoi drying 
oil, and then, by degrees, a quart of oil nf turpentine. Ambrr 
can only be dissolved clear by melting it with some less 
glutinous gum. Same proeees for copal varnish. 

Yon will perceive that it is rather a dangerous manufac- 
ture, on account of the inflammability of tbe substances used. 
The fa«st way therefore is to make it out of docnrs, and have 
BO iron oover ready to put orer the pot it is made in, as that 
la tbe tafeit way to extiogniah it if it takes fire. Rusticub. 



[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
TO OOO K CA RROTS. 

The common way of cooking them is in soups, or with what 
fanners call pot rituals ; but my wife has a way of cooking 
them as follows: Scrape the outside; then slice about a 
quarter of an inch thick ; put them in a spider, and add just 
water enough to cook them. After they are cooked, add salt 
and a little butter, and let them dry down a little, when they 
are ready for the table, and, by the way, are not oad to take 
in reasonable doses. I esteem the oarrot one of the iiealthieat 
vegetables we raise in the garden. a. m. 

• e • 

HOW TO CURE HAMS AND SIDES. 

There are many ways to cure bams, but some of them art 
not desirable, unless we are satisfied to eat poor bams in 
preference to good. A ham well cured, well smoked, and well 
cooked, is a favorite dish with most people, but there are verj 
few indeed who can relish bam which has been hardened and 
spoiled by salt, or tainted for tbe want of salt in curing, and 
may be worse spoiled in cooking ; but if ham is spoiled bj 
too much salt, or too little, or becomes tainted before the sail 
has thoroughly penetrated through it, I defy any cook to make 
a good dish out of it. I have tried many ways in curing hams, 
and have lost them sometimes by having them become raneia 
and tainted in warm weather, and also by having ihem sosall 
and hard that they were unpalatable. 

I have for some twenty years practiced the following simple 
recipe in curing pork hams and shoulders, and find it prefer- 
able to any recipe I ever tried, and when I have had any to 
sell they have taken the preference of sugar cured hams with 
those acquainted with them. 

I trim the hams and shoulders in the usual way, except I 
cut the leg off close up to tbe ham and shoulder, to have them 
pack close, and as being worthless smoked ; then sprinkle a 
little fine salt on the bottom of a sweet cask, and pack down 
the hams and shoulders promiscuously, as they will best paek 
in, and sprinkle a little fine salt on each laying, just enough 
to make it show white ; then heat a kettle of water and put 
in salt, and stir well until it will bear up a good-sised potato, 
between tbe site of a quarter and a half dollar ; boil and ekim 
the brine, and pour it on the hams boiling hot, and cover them 
all over one or two inches deep with the brine, having put a 
stone on the meat to keep it down. I sometimes use saltpetre, 
and sometimes do not ; consider it useless, except to color the 
meat. I now use my judgment as to the time to Uke them 
out of the brine. If the hams are small, they will cure ia 
three weeks, if large, say five weeks ; again, if the meat ia 
packed looee, it will take more brine to cover it, consequently 
more salt will penetrate the meat in a given time than if it 
is packed close ; on this account it is useless to weigh the 
meat and salt for the brine, as the meat must be kept cover- 
ed with the brine, let it take more or less. Leave tbe caakfl 
uncovered until cool. When the hams have been in brine 
kmg enough I take them out and leave them in the cellar, if 
the weather is not suitable to smoke them. I consider clean 
com cobs better for smoking meat than anything I have ever 
tried, and now use nothing else ; continue the smoke until it 

rinetrates the meat, or the skin becomes a dark cherry broirn. 
then wrap tbe pieces I wish to keep in paper any time be- 
fore the bugs or flies have deposited their eggs on them, and 
pack them down in casks with dry ashes, in the cellar, where 
both hams and shoulders will keep as good as when packed, 
through the summer or year. Cured in this way it h hard to 
distinguish between the shoulder and ham when boiled. 

A large ham will often taint in the middle before salt or 
brine wUl penetrate through. 

H«w f Care Side P«rk. 

So much for smoked meat ; now if any one wishes to hare 
his side pork a little better, and keep better than any he has 
ever had, let him try my way, and if he is not satisfied, let 
me know it through the Ohio Farmer. 

Take out the bone and lean meat along the back, cut and 
pack the pieces snugly in the barrel, put more salt on the 
bottom and on each laying of meat than will probably pene- 
trate the meat ; then boil and skim the old brine (if it is 
sweet,) and add enough to it to cover your meat two or three 
inches over the tof , made strong like the ham brine ; 'and as 
soon as you pack your meat, pour -the brine on boiling hot ; 
it will penetrate tbe meat much quicker than oold brine, and 
give it an improved flavor. 

While I was making and pouring the brine on my hami 
and pork just now packed, I thought the public might be 
benefited by a knowledge (^ my way of curing meaia. 1 there- 
fore publish it. Try it. A. ATLawoBTH, in Ohio Famur, 
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ALBANY, IV. Y., JANUARY, 1869. 



In opening a new Volume of The Cultivator— 
the Tenth of its Third Series, and the Twenty-ninth from 
its establishment— 'the Publishers tender the compliments 
of another New- Year season to their readers, — not the 
less cheerfully or sincerely because of the troubled times 
through which both City and Country are now passing. 

The present Number, which is to renew our intercourse 
with so many friends of long standing, and to become the 
medium, as we hope, of an introduction to some new 
ones — contains a Farmer^s banquet, to which we are proud 
to invite our guests. In something like Ji/ty different 
articles^ aside from the shorter Notes and the closely filled 
columns of ^* Inquiries and Answers," nearly all the mani- 
fold interests of the Farmer are represented, and we think 
we may fairly add, in both an instructive and interesting 
way. For variety, practical directness, and value, we 
doubt if more has ever been compressed into a single 
issue either of this or any other similar Journal. It is 
the kind opinion of an old friend and agent, as published 
on page 23d, who has been an active and careful reader 
of The Cultivator from the very beginning, that the 
** last Volume fully equals any of its numerous predeces- 
Bors ;" and we we shall hope to deserve a similar verdict 
upon the Volume now begun, when its course too shall 
have been completed. 

Taking the present Number as an example, the sub- 
Bcriber to The Cultivator may expect in the course of 
the Year, to receive something like five or six liundred 
plain, pointed and practical articles for his Fifty Cents! 
If read with any degree of thoughtful attention, the money 
cannot be throvm away. 

We therefore appeal to all who appreciate the character 
and objects of our Journal, to endeavor at this time to 
add to its list of subscribers. It has not only cheapness 
as a recommendation, in war-times; but, in comparison 
with its contemporaries, appearing more ' frequently and 
costing two or three times its subscription price, we do 
not hesitate to ask for it the preference and support of all 
who seek Agricultural intelligence and information, either 
as regards amount or kind. And we promise that it shall 
be behind none in these respects, nor in the degree of ex- 
pense and labor devoted to its improvement 

For Terms, &c., see Business Notices on the last page. 
Specimen Numbers supplied freely, as may be requested. 
We trust no reader, to whom, upon careful examination, 
The Cultivator seems worthy of the popular favor it 
has so long enjoyed, — will rest satisfied until he has been 
enabled to send us a Club of eight or ten names at least 
for 1862. 

Please Attend Early to the Formation of Clabe. 

♦ 
The Black-knot. — H. T. Brooks of Wyoming Co., N. 
T., says he had determined either to 1^11 his plum trees 
or the black-knot. The. consequence was that he killed 
or kept off the knot and saved tlie trees. - This is unques- 
tionably the right determination. Those who try to save 
both (by neglect) save the knots only, and these In abund- 
ance. Prompt excUdon at all times will make short work 
of the disease. 



'n connection with the ** World^s Fair ** to be held 
next-season at London, the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England have determined to give something of an inter- 
national character to their customary Show. The location 
of tliis exhibition has already been selected in or near the 
city of London ; and the Highland and Agricultural So* 
ciety of Scotland, and perhaps other prominent societies 
also, are to omit their usual meetings, in order to- concen- 
trate the whole interest of the country upon the one held 
at the metropolis. This is to take place during the week 
commencing June 23d. At the meeting of the Society^s 
monthly Council, Nov. 6, it wus resolved *' that there be sepa- 
rate classes, antl that prizes be offered for foreign breeds of 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pig^," and His Royal Highness 
the President suggested that a committee should be form- 
ed for the purpose of immediately communicating with 
foreign countries, with a view of carrying out this resolu- 
tion, and the following noblemen and gentlemen were re- 
quested to act on such committee — the Earl of Powis, 
Lord Feversham, the Hon. Colonel Hood, the Hon. W. 
Cavendish, M. P., Mr. Brandrcth Gibbs, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
Mr. Mil ward, and Mr. Wells ; and, on the motion of Mr. 
Acland, it was resolved that it be referred to tliis commit- 
tee to consider and to prepare a list of prises, and to re- 
port to the next council. 

There are some departments in the Agriculture of the 
United States which ought, by good rights, to be repre- 
sented, either at this exhibition of the Royal Society, or 
at that of All Nations — particularly our Butter and Cheese 
and Grains. We know tliat some samples of Butter are 
to be ready for shipment, and we sincerely hope that both 
in this respect, and in Cheese, our best* Dairy farmers may 
have fair samples of their products where English buyers 
and consumers can examine them ; we have a foreign trade 
in these articlen that it is well worth some trouble and ex- 
pense to cultivate. 

We should like also to have our best Herds there rep- 
resented; and it is not impossible, indeed, that both 
Short- Horns and Devons of American breeding may be 

shown. 

» 

Death of Hon. Henry Wager. — The Utica papers 
announce the death of Mr. Wager, at his residence in 
Western, Oneida Co., on the 20th of Nov. Mr. Wager 
was an extensive farmer, and for several years devoted a 
large part of his time to the promotion of the interests of 
agriculture. He was formerly President of the New- York 
State Ag. Society, and for eight or ten years one of the 
most active and useful members of its board of manage- 
ment. He was also for several years a very efficient officer 
of the United States Ag. Society, of which he was Presi- 
dent in 1859. As one of the Trustees of the New- York 
State Ag. College, he also labored untiringly to promote 
the interests of that institution. 



We lately heard an old gentleman who has made 
his way to great wealth from a very small beginning, and 
who for some years past has interested himself particular- 
ly in agriculture, descanting on the importance to the 
Farmer and his hands, that their Meals should be prompt- 
ly served at the expected hour. He appeared to think 
that punctuality, here as elsewhere, is one of the foremost 
of the virtues ; and that where the housewife is never be- 
hind hand with breakfast, dinner and supper, "and always 
gets up in the morning good-natured,** a Farmer*s road to 
prosperity and success is straight and sure. " But,** he 
added, " how can tlie meals be made ready with prompti- 
tude, particularly the breakfast, unless there Is a due sup- 
ply of proper kindling woonf* It struck us that, at 
this geason, it might be appropriate to Jog the memoriei 
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of husbands or sons, with regard not only to the prepara- 
tion of Fuel for present use, but also to the provision of a 
sufficient supply against busier seasons of the year. If we 
could quote from memory the discourse of our friend just 
aHuded to, the benefit of regularity and system in the 
Household Economy of the Farm would seem nearly as 
great as in its out-door operations ; with order governing 
in both, we may secure the pleasant and profitable work- 
ing of tiie manifold machinery, so to speak, of the farmer^s 
life. It is not at all impossible that the wife has, in many 
cases, to bear the blame and burden of delinquencies 
which should really rest on other and broader slioulders. 



Short-Horn Pricis do not go down in England, 
notwithstanding the general withdrawal of Americans from 
competition as purchasers. Our late foreign exchanges 
mention the sale of a Bull Calf by Mr. S. £. Bolden, well 
known as a leading breeder, to a gentleman residing near 
Liverpool, for 600 guineas, say |2,500. The age of this 
costly specimen was about 14 days, and he consequently 
cost his purchaser something like a dollar and a quarter 
an ounce^ or nearly |20 a pound I ^* This is an unprecedent- 
ed event in the annals of Short-Horn breeding. Whether 
a calf not three weeks old is worth 500 guineas, is, of 
course, a question that we cannot decide ; but it may be 
•aid with truth, in reference to the seller, that an animal 
is worth what it will bring ; and, with equal truth, in ref- 
erence to the buyer, that tlie practical value of a prime- 
bred bull cannot well be estimated.'* 



Drying up Cows. — A correspondent at Ottawa has a 

Tery fine heifer that has been nearly dried up by straying 

away, and wishes to know if i^s milking qualities can be 

restored. It is yet several months before she calves again. 

We have bad no experience with such disasters, and 
cannot say what probability there is of her making a good 
milker in future. It usually happens when a heifer is 
dried long before calving, she is apt to run dry about the 
same time the next year, and to prevent this occurrence, 
she should always be milked very clean, and no^ soon 
dried. This rule is not, however, invariable. The best 
course would be to milk the young animal very closely, 
and give her plenty of succulent food, especially in autumn, 
or towards the time of becoming dry. 

Apples in Westkrn Nkw-York. — The Orleans Ameri- 
can says — ** There have been shipped from this place, 
(Albion) this fall so far, 54,221 barrels of apples. This 
is pretty well, considering the apple crop was so nearly a 
failure this year. The probability is, that about the same 
number of barrels have been shipped from Medina and 
other points in this County. We understand there were 
between 75,000 and 80,000 barrels shipped from this port 
last year. It will be noticed that we had more than a 
two-third crop of apples in this section this year, as com- 
pared with last ; the increase of price this year, over that 
of last, will afford nearly or quite as large a revenue to 
our farmers from this source, as in ordinary seasons.** 



Q^P The Beb-Kekper*8 Association met at Cleyeland, 
0., on the 20th Nov. The principal topics discussed, says 
the Ohio Farmer, were the best method of mntering and 
feeding bees. There were about twenty -five bee-keepers 
present from Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. If 
those interested in the rearing of bees knew how much 
valuable information they might get by attending these 
meetings, they would not grudge the time and money. 
The next meeting of the Association is to be held at 
Cleveland on the 14th of March next. 



til 



The Countrt Gentleman is much liked by the 
progressive farmers of Bucks coimty (Penn.) and is con- 
fessedly tlie best agricultural periodical now issued. Our 
Agricultural Society have introduced it in many places by 
awarding it as a pt*emium in lieu of monev. 
I>ofleHowii, Oet Ml ' P. * D.** 



A French Crystal Palace. — An exhibition is appoint- 
ed in France for 1865, in which every attempt will be 
made to outstrip all that England may have done previous 
to that time. Sir Joseph Paxton, it is said, has been re- 
tained by tlie Imperial Government, and a crystal edifice 
of unheard of proportions will rise on an elevated site 
near St. Cloud. A dome, 500 feet high, and of span 
capacious enough to enclose both those in course of erec- 
tion at South Kensington, will crown Sir Joseph's new 
design. A complete plan of this palace, it is said, be 
sent over for the International Exhibition, and an ample 
portion of space will be accorded every country without 
application. 

t^* The following statement is published with r^ard 
to the crops of Kentucky for 1859 and 1860, and Hon. 
L. J. Bradford, President of the Agricultural Society of 
that State, expretves the opinion in the Ohio Farmer that 
the crops for 1861 must **8how a very large increase over 
I860.'* As to present appearances he says that **the 
wheat, barley, rye and grasses look promising. Stock 
looks very fine ; onr pastures were never better at this 
season of the year.'* 

Pkodvgtiom or Kkntuckt. 1860. 18S9. 

Total number of Iloga. 1.009.158 1.544.S74 

Pounds of Tobacco 97,9U6.9U3 ft5.das.648 

TonsofHay 115.7!» 148.157 

Pounds or Hemp. 7.691,816 10,101.157 

Bushels or Corn 61.005.816 61.995.956 

Bushels of Wheat. 6.759.329 6,808,178 

Bushels of Barley, 218,997 872,138 

♦ 

YiKLD OF Wheat in Illinois. — Mr. A. J. Aney of 
Logan county, reports in the Prairie Fryrtner^ that he 
has thrashed seventeen lots of wheat the present season, 
amounting in all to 727 acres, which yielded 11,696 bush- 
els, 01 an average of 16^ bushels per acre, including win- 
ter and spring wheat together. The yield of spring alone 
shows an average of about 15| bushels. Mr. Any thinks 
these averages are about the averages of Logan and ad- 
joining counties. 

The Country Gkntlkman. — I have usually taken your 
paper, but thinking myself too poor to pay for it last year, 
I discontinued it, and now I find myself too poor to do 
without it. I therefore enclose you $5, and wi^h you to 
send me the Cocntrt Gkntleman, with the back nos. 
from Jan. 1, 1861. c. h. s. Point Fortune^ C. E, 

Thr Clinton Grape. — This grape, although not of first- 
rate quality, and entirely rejected by some on account of 
its austere flavor, appeara to be an admirable keeper. 
Cultivatore who have made the experiment, have not found 
it difficult to keep till spring — when its peculiar quality is 
more grateful than at some other periods of the year. 

• •• 
The Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 

The number for 1862 of this attractive, original and valu- 
able little annual, has just been issued, and a copy hfts found 
its way to our table. The articles in this number, like thoee 
of the former ones, ara all original, and chiefly from the ac- 
complished and practical pen of John J. Thomas, one of the 
editors of the Country Gentleman^ a journal which we have 
often commended as the foremost of our agricultural ex- 
changes. The opening chapter is upon Farm Buildings, with 
several exoellent designs for barns. The next article is en- 
titled, " Vegetable Physiology, or How Plants Grow ; " a 
dear, practical treatise on the elementary points in the study 
of botany, illustrated by sixty engravings A brief article 
on " The Grasses," with several illuHtrations, next follows. 
Mr. G. E. Woodward contributes an article upon " Balloon 
Frames," giving the modus operandi of constructing build- 
ings by this method, with designs illustrating the text. The 
remainder of the work comprises short articles on Lightning 
Rods, Bee Hives, Fruit Culture, Domestic Animal:*, The 
Dairy, Rural Economy, Useful Tables, Ac, making a work of 
125 pages, and having over 150 engravings. We know of no 
way in which so large an amount of really practicnl and use* 
ful reading for the farmer can be obtained fur so small a sum, 
and those of our readers who purehase a copy upon recom 
mendation, will thank us for telling them where it can be bad 
Price 25 cents per copy. Address L. Tucker A Son, Albany, 
N. T. — Maine Farmer. 
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9ht i«iry ifparttnent. 

ZADOCfe PRATT'S DAIRY FARM. 



Tlie Farm of Col. Pratt of Prattsville, Greene Co., 
has been already briefly d&scribed and illustrated in the 
Country Gentleman, but a very little repetition may not 
be unpardonable after visiting it in person. 

It contains 365 acres, forty of which are fine alluvial 
soil — the residue, which is called hemlock land, (loam and 
gravel,) lying on the slope of the Catskill mountain. Al- 
together there are not probably more than 800 acres in 
actual use for farming purposes. As already intimated, 
the hemlock was originally cut for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the bark for use in Col. Pratt^s tannery, and the land 
afterward cleared up, seeded down, and fenced with stone 
wall, of which about Jive milen have now been laid, — and 
the whole converted into a Dairy Farm, upon which fifty 
cows have been kept throughout the last five years. 

As we have already published Col. Pratt's statement 
as to the products obtained (see Co. Gent, for Feb. 7, 
1861, page 98,) together with the plan of his farm, we 
pass at once to some points of practical interest in dairy 
management elicited in conversation with him and his 
manager, Cape. Newcomb. 

About Bnttor-Makiiig'* 

Milking ^hr Cows. — It is important always to treat 
Milking cows with kindness ; blows and harsh words have 
as much eficct in rendering them ugly, as they would 
probably have upon children or human servants. Es- 
pecially at milking, it is well never to forget that gentle- 
ness is an essential requisite ; as far as possible to have 
the same milker always attend to the same cow, and in 
any case to have the operation thoroughly as well as kind- 
ly completed. By attention in these respects, "spilt 
milk," I was told, was an almost unheard of phenomenon 
here; the cows are, moreover, always milked in the 
atable, with a feed before them, and mth great regtdari- 
ty at 6 o'clock morning and evening the year round. No 
one of these items should be overlooked. 

Carrying in the Mile. — The maids who do the milk- 
ing are not bothered to carry in the milk as fast as a pail 
is filled ; but some one else, generally Capt. N. himself, 
replaces the full pail with an empty one, carrying in the 
milk and registering its weight It is then strained from 
the pail into a large can, stirred around with a long 
bandied ladle until the foam disappears, and then ladled 
into the pans. Two points are here worth noting particu- 
larly: .1. If the milk is strained directly into the pan, 
the eye alone will be depended on as to the quantity pour- 
ed in, and the foam gathered on the surface is thought to 
be just so much in th6 way of the rising of the cream. 2. 
The milk of dilferent cows will differ somewhat as to the 
time required for the perfect rising of the cream ; more 
careful watching is therefore necessary as regards each 
separate pan, if the milk is set separately, than if that of 
several cows is so intermingled before setting that the 
cream on all must rise alike. 

Setting the Milk. — Tin pans are used of what is there 
commonly called an ** eight-quart size." But on trial we 
found the pan actually to contain about seven quarts; it 
is large in diameter with flaring sides. The quantity 
ladled into each pan varies—in hot weather two and a 
half quarts, and in cooler weatlier three quarts. Inquir- 
ing how just these quantities should have been pitched 
QpOD, and why they are so carefully adhered to^ we were 



told that accurate trials had been made with different 
qiiau titles, until the foregoing had been dedded on aa 
giving beyond question the most cream. In cool weather 
the milk may stand longer than in hot weather, without 
danger, consequently it will bear to be a little deeper. 
The next thing for us was to ascertain exactly how deep 
the milk stood ; and by measuriufi^, it was found that in 
the pan containing 2| quarts the milk was only one etnd 
a quarter inches in depth ; in the pan containing 3 quarts, 
it was one and a half inches deep. This is a very strong 
argument in behalf of shallow setting^ tlie practice referred 
to having been closely followed for two years past, and, 
as is thought, to very great advantage. 

Time to Skim the Cream. — If the milk fairly begins to 
be thick at bot'om it is thought ready to skim ; it may ba 
allowed to stand until it can be cut with a knife all through, 
but there is great risk in too long standing — if it once 
begins to turn partly to water, the cream will have a bitter 
taste that can never be overcome. 

Temperature. — The temperature of the milk room if 
kept at as nearly 62 deg. the year round as possible, and 
probably runs from that point to 65 deg., or in very warm 
weather perhaps to 70 deg. or 72 deg., but Uie latter are 
only exceptional cases. 

Churning. — The churning is done in two barrel diurai, 
the dashers of which are moved by an overshot water wheel 
of perhaps 14 feet diameter just outside the chum room. 
The quantity churned at once is 18 to 14 gallons, yieldmg 
from 30 to 33 pounds butter, in each churn. In hot 
weather the temperature is carried down if possible to 
61 deg. at starting, by means of ice, as the agitation of 
the milk with the warmer atmosphere will heighten this 
temperature somewhat before the butter comes ; but 62 
deg. is thought to bie just the right point if it can begot 
and maintained. Cold water may have to \m put in to 
regulate the temperature during churning, but this is not 
done unless absolutely necessary. 

The Butter is now taken from the chum, and washed 
generally three times or until the water no longer brings 
away any buttermilk. It is next weighed, and salted wiu 
the best Ashton salt, sifted and accurately weighed out 
in the proportion of an ounce to a pound of butter. T^^ 
only exception to this rule is in very hot weather when a 
slight addition is made to the quantity of salt to replace 
what will be dissolved in getting out the last of the butter- 
milk — say 21 ounces of salt to 20 pounds of butter. After 
salting, the butter is put in pans on the cool stone floor 
of the butter cellar, where it stands four to six hours be- 
fore the last of the buttermilk is worked out, after which 
it may again stand until the next morning before packing. 

Packing the Butter. — The new firkin has a pail 
of boiling water thrown into it, which remains there until 
cool ; brine is then substituted which is allowed to stand 
for a day or two before the butter is packed. When fill- 
ed with butter, a cloth is spread over the top, and a layer 
of coarse Turks Island salt, washed clean, placed upon die 
cloth. Temporary tops for the firkins are mad^ of round 
fiai atones^ which are laid over them from the time the 
the butter is packed until the firkin is finally headed up 
to go to market. These stones are thought to keep the 
temperature cooler and more even than any other cover. 
The firkins, it should be added, stand upon a wooden 
floor resting upon joists, or upon the joists themselves, so 
as to let the air pass underneath them. 

Marketing. — It has been found the neatest way of 
marketing to take off* the salt from the top of the butter, 
turn down the firkin to let the brine drain 00*, and then 
replace the cloth wrung out in brine. As to the keeping 
qualities of the butter, there is never any difficulty ; its 
character, the season through, is remarkably even — the 
first time, for instance, of sepding a lot to New-Tork last 
spring, April 2d, seven firkins were sent, of which three 
were new, and the other four kept over from the preced- 
ing fall ; the butter dealer was ailerwards asked if he bad 
been able to detect any diflferenoe between them, bat lie 
had not^ the whole selling as ^ring made hotter. 
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1. Which b Ibe inogt pioSlable breed of eheep la buy lofeed 
for mutton 7-'i. 1> a Leiceiler or Soulb-Down norlh mora 
by Ihe pound, fiet veight, ai a ttock for feoding, IbHD > 
Uerino, all being in aimilar condition '?-3. When, and b 
what manner, ihall T cftmrneno feeding ■ floek of MerinoL 
Inlending Ibem for aale in March or April 7-4. What blub 
and quanlity of gmio {and roola, if any,) (hoald be giren at 
.V. . , u,_t_.. f„jing7_6. What b Ibe Talna of oil- 
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cd7 W. n. BaivooHT. Walabaro, l,id. [Wi 
lo decide niion Ihe merlla of tbadilTerent borse forki, an 
we oiuat refer yon lo the dea^^iiplioni of Ihe nrerai kimi 
which have been published in the Can; 
ipg the preaent louon. A ve 
Emery Brotben of tbb city ) 
MnsaT LocuiT.— It then 
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aniioua to get all Ihe info 



lo know Ihe beat inrieliea of flai for quintity and qnalily. 
Wa. Fi^wiR. Mvnlrtal, C. E. [We hope ...me of our 
leader* who have had experience Id Ihe culture of flu, will 

SLirTiNii Saw.— Would it be out of yoor line lo rumiifa ■ 
plan in TBa COLTIVATon, of a " Portable Upright Saw," for 
(putting fence ilnff, palinga, or aled-runnen, and loch like 7— 

ing » that I could oioaltucl one. My renion for applying l» 
you for thii ia Ibal 1 am 00 "inventor," but prefer lo nag 

my lime about uDcerlniDliea, Moreover, I biLfebeen iofoiui- 
' that your couotry people have a liniple nnd compncl waj 
building Ibaae. i mean inch a in.rhino .a could be UHd 



•itha 



my owB 



money by building Ihem for ula. 
over, I da net want to be banned with any "Patent Righta." 

ralrfield. C. I. RL'KTICCH. 

Oxxs rOB " HouB PowBB " PunroiEii.— A long lima 
ago B correipoodenl of the Cqcrtrt Obhtlkhah wiihed to 
know if oiBD soulj be worked on nn endleit chnifl bur«e- 
psaar. Tell him yea, if ha u««i uowkn aAvea, lo he put — 
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not OD the oxen, but on the niAchine, in form of inch and a 
half 8tri{i8 nuiled to every other cross piece in the platform 
on which the oxen stand. Uro the oxen very gently, and but 
a little while at a time, till their feet and joints, nnd head 
too, (for the poor creatures become at first very dizzy,) are 
accustomed to the new work. By a little watching and train- 
ing, their trrt^a/tnif propensities may be controlled so as to 
take place while resting between heats. Otherwise the plat- 
form becomes wet and slippery, j. w. AlUgkany Co.. Pa. 

Apricots. — Will you be so kind as to inform me through the 
Country QaiiTLKMAif, ks to the best time for setting out and 
the best place for an apricot tree — also the manner of doing 
it, and oblige a subscriber to your paper, l. g. o. Dttrfitld^ 
N. J. [Apricot trees require a dry bottom, with a cool rather 
than a warm aspect. Spring is the best time for transplanting. 
There is no peculiar treatment required, but only the ordin- 
ary precautions of taking up plenty of roots without mutila- 
tion, preventing their drying, spreading them out widely and 
evenly in the hole, filling in fine earth compactly among all 
the roots, and cutting back all the young shoots so as to 
lighten the head. The nearer the head is to the ground, the 
less will be the danger of the bnrk being killed by the sun^s 
rays. Unless the tree is quite 3'oung, it will also be best to 
turn the same side towards the sun as before removal, as the 
bark becomes inured to the heat and bears it better after two 
or three years exposure.] 

Spireas. — Tour correspondent H. S. B., in his inquiry 
relative to Spireas, does not state whether it is the shrubby 
or herbaceous species concerning which he asks information. 
The mode of propagation of the herbaceous sorts is by divis- 
ion of the roots in fall or spring. The shrubby varieties are 
propagated by layers or by cuttings. The former operation 
may be performed at any time durinfr the growing season by 
ben<iing down one of the shoots and covering the lower por- 
tion with earth ; the part so covered will soon take root and 
can be removed. Cuttings may be made early in the spring 
before growth has commenced, and planted in light soil, or 
they may be taken later in the season of half ripened wood, 
and with some protection from the sun and proper attention 
in keeping them moist, will soon take root. Such plants will 
of course be true to name. It is only when seeds are planted 
that there is danger of " sporting " as it is called. lo the 
modes of propagation described above, each plant is a part 
of the parent and must be the same. o. b. h. 

Bain Gauges. — Can you inform me through the Co. Gent. 
where graduated Rain Gauges can be had, Ae. I should 
much like to keep a record of the fall of water in this place, 
but I do not wish to go to much expense, though the result 
may be agreeable, and to the public gratifying, w. m. b. 
[Rain Gauges can be procured at Dexter & Nelligar's in this 
city for $2.60 ] 

Artificial Hatching of Eggs. — Please inform me 
through TnB Cultivator, bow to construct an artificial hatch- 
ing house, and for rearing the chicks. Is it best to have the 
fire in the hatching chamber or under it? Please mention 
the form, size, materials, the temperature best adapted for the 
purpose, Ac. A. W. Day. [It would occupy quite too much 
of our space to furnish all the details our correspondent de- 
sires, which we the less regret as we can refer him to Be- 
ment's "American Poulterer's Companion," where he will 
find all the particulars. We can send him the book by mail 
post-paid for $1.25 ] 

Poultry. — I wish to ask a few questions of some of your 
numerous readers, to be answered through the " Country 
Gbntlemah," about keeping hens. There is a large portion 
of the population of this country given to mechanical pur- 
suits, in both towns and cities, and by such, answers to the 
following questions would be thankfully received.— 1. Can a 
mechanic, owning no real estate, but renting a house and lot, 
say half an acre, keep hens with profit?— 2. What breed of 
bens will bear confinement the best ? — 3. What breed are 
the best layers ? — 4. Can hens be made to lay ten months in 
a year?— 5. What is the cheapest and best food for hens? — 
6. How many hens can be kept in a yard 50 by 100 feet? — 
Can yon tell me where I can get the *' Golden Crested Ham- 
burgh " fowl, and the price per trio? w. c. D. Falls Vil- 
lage^ Conn. [Of C. N. Bkment— see his advertisement, 
page 341.] 

Cider Wine. — Will you or some of your correspondents, 
please publish a good receipt for making wine from apple 
juice, and oblige some of your readers. r, b. b. 

Diseased Pigs.— I want to ask the correspondents of the 
Co. Gent, if they have ever had young pigs get sore and 
crack about the mouth, and dwindle, and if so, what is the 
cause and remedy. a. k. 



ICE-HOUSES. 



*' Would you recommend building an ice-hou.se on level 
ground, or dig into a bank ? x." 

The ice will keep as well in a bouse on level ground, 
as in any other way, as long experience has proved ; but 
there is a convenience, in having a bank on one side for 
filling. If the soil is sandy or gravelly, sO as to promote 
ready drainage, or if plenty of small stones may be used, 
for the same purpose, an ice-house may be built on the 
north side of a bank, so as to drive the load of ice on the 
south side, and unload downwards, instead of lifting up, 
as when the building stands on level ground. When dug 
in the bank, a dry or unmortared stone wall may be built; 
a few horizontal scantling placed against it and secured ; 
and vertical boards nailed to these scantling. A loose 
floor, with stones for drainage beneath, will answer. A 
oonimon roof may be built, and one or two windows, al- 
ways open, near the top of the building. The great secret 
of success in keeping ice, is to pack in sawdust, (chopped 
straw will answer tolerably,) so that there shall be about 
eight inches of well packed sawdust on every side of the 
ice, — below, at the sides, and on top ; or a foot or more, 
if chopped straw. The top must be open to tlie air at all 
times. We have tried to keep ice, by shutting^ up tight 
all the windows and openings, and found it to melt rapid- 
ly ; we have opened these, and the melting ceased. The 
reason was, when closed, the air in the apartment above, 
or attic, became partly cold, and consequently heavier; it 
immediately settled by its weight down through the saw- 
dust and among the ice ; although it had been cooled in 
Uie attic, it was still warm enough to melt the ice. But 
when the windows wei« thrown open, the warm air en- 
tered, it was too light to settle down among the ice, and 
none melted. A board shanty will keep ice as well as 
the most elaborate structure, provided the mass of ice 
which it contains, is well packed with eight or ten inches 
of sawdust on all sides, and plenty of air admitted above. 
But if the sawdust is not well packed, and loose places or 
partial openings are left, the whole thing will prove a 

failure. 

»«^« 



We are pleased to learn that James 0. Sheldov, 
E?q., of White Springs Farm, Geneva, N. Y., has just re- 
ceived by the steamer City of^ Manchester an importation 
of South-Down Sheep, consisting of a Ram and two 
Ewes — the former of which won the first prize as a year- 
ling at tlie Royal Agricultural Society's Meeting at Leeds 
last summer, as well as the first prize, also, as the best 
ram in the County of Sussex. He was bred by William 
Uigden of Hove, Sussex, whose name probafcily ranks as 
second to that of no other breeder of South-Downs in Eng- 
land. Our South-DowDs, in the United SUites, ought now 
to liave no superiors; during two or three years past we 
have apparently had the pick of the best English flocks. 
It will be noticed from an advertisement in the appro- 
priate column, that Mr. Sheldon can now spare a few 
head of Short-Horns and Aldernkys from hU excellent 

herds of these animals. 

♦■ - — ■ 

Penn. Hort. Society. — At the meeting of this Society 
held on the 18th Nov., the following persons were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: — President, M, W. Bald* 
WIN ; Vice-Presidents, James Dundas, B. A. Fahncstock, 
D. R King, Caleb Cope; Recording Secretary, A. W. 
Harrison ; Corresponding Secretary, W. Saunders ; Trea- 
surer, Robert Buist; Professor of Entomology, S. S. Rnth- 
von ; Professor of Botany, Dr. W. Darlington ; Professor 
of Horticultural Chemistry, James C. Booth. 

JS^ The Emperor Napoleon has just bought a Short- 
Horn bull in England, for which the Court Journal states 
that the prioe paid was over £600, (|2,600.) 
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WHEN TO CUT BUSHES. 

We have no doubt but tbnt lile in summer, when the 
growUi uf llie HBEon is jurt ended, and the plant baa ex- 
pendd all its ener^ica in growing, and ia jurt fulling into 
Uiat rest so esscntiiil to Tegeuble malurilj, is ui excel- 
lent lime to 1>eh«ad lh««e plagues of the lann. But ire 
h«T8 tried auothet season, when the labors of the jeer 
were not quite so prerang oa U Ui<ual in eummcr or earl;r 
autumn, and have found it so auceesaful in our case, that 
we hold it vorlli; of coinitieadation to others. 

Uany years ago there was a dcnae patch of willows on 
■ swampy spot at one end of the meadow. Tliej covered 
about half an acre, and were so lliick tbM an; animal, 
biped or iguadniped, would Hnd il diAiculC to pass through 
Ibe thicket. It was wmUc land, good for uolhiiig uiileaa 
it were (or waops and horneU to occupy in rearing tlieir 
young, or for the boh-o-link to pour out Lis noisy clatter. 
ICore than thia, it waa a grievous eyesore, tliat closely em- 
bodied phalani of willows in full view of the highway, 
and the Hrst object that gntetod Ibe eye in one direction 
Irom the windows. 

It was ill our echool-boy days, and it ao happened, aa 
was then customary in New-England, our school adjourned 
OTcr fk>m Wedneadi4y night before Thanksgiving, until 
the (olloning Monday, to give the teacher time to go home 
and visit all liis cousins and neighbors, the hig boys to 
ikate and attend turkey shoots, and every one to eqjny 
themselves In Ibe ways beat suited to tlieir fancy. 

Cold wcfitlicr lisd tel in, in eament. The ponds were 
■11 (Voaen over, and the streams flowed noiselessly along 
niider their icy blauliets — dark clonda chased encli other 
across llie boriion, occasionally spitting enow as from very 

S1t«, and the hoarse north w'ind piped in doleful notes 
i birth of the season of storms and snowdrifts, of 
lleigh rides and singing-schoola. Of connie our old ene- 
mies the willows, were firmly lodged in winter quarters. 
At least Jack Fnxt had one end of them Grmly secured 
in his unflinching, relenUess vice. Taking tliat fact into 
connderalion, in connexion witli the other more important 
one that we had two whole days all our own, to do what 
we pleased, with llie proviso that we must not be plensed 
in doing any sort of miscbief, we resolved to open speedy 
boatJlities on our old hateful enemies tlie willows, and ao- 
Bordingly with a sharp aie In hand, we commenced our 
warfare, cutting Ihem olT smoothly and rapidly Juat below 
the surface. Our progress io llie husincn was very good 
iB these two cold days. Tlie improved look of the meadow 
WaB an ample compensation. We liavc no doubt wo made 
better progress in our studied tlial winter for the triumphs 
of this two daya labor. But this was but the beginning 
of the end in thia btisiiieaa. The removal of tlie willows 
revealed old logs and Btinaps; and tliere inusl be drains 
cut to Uke oir Uiv water that had fed Uie willows. So it 
<rss concluded to fenue off tliat end of tlie meadow fur 
pasturing while this operation was guing on. 

The result waa tliis; The hushe« were cut so low, that 
tbe Brst thaw covered their stumps with waler, which 
froze firmly over lliem. In spring the stumps were under 
water for a long lima. Whether they draak tou much in 
Ilus drowning process; we sliall not presume to ssy. This 
WG know however, tliat the subsequent growth was a very 
leeble one, and the browNng of the animaia pastured 
tber« completed llie work of destruction so effectualTy 
that on restoring the old swamp to llie meadow, il was a.i 
destitute of willows as the desert of Sahara. 

We have another piece of swamp, on which much earth 
bad been carried by artificial means, and which in IS.MI 
bad become a tangled muss of willows and aiders. In 
January of 18S0, we cleared ofi* a portion of this swamp 
by culling llie crop in Iho same way as before, jusl below 
llie surface, when the erouud was trvten. Two seasons 
of growth have passed lince then, and the new ap 
Bsko but a very feeble iluiw. Aoolber cnttlng, which 



1 probably 



can be elTL'cted in n very short 1 
eradioate ilie bushes entirely, 

Now we do not claim that we hare taken the host time 
to cut our bushes. We slate when we did, how we did 
it. and the result, leaving it for the intolligent agricultural 
world to draw Iheir own inferences. We think however, 
tliat in winter, if frml favors the olject and there il DO 
snow lo obstruct, it is the best time for us, for then It 
will not interfere with tlie ordinary duties of lormlng, and 
labor is cheaper. Then tlie buahes being Srmly frozen in, 
every blow of the axe will tell, and there is no mud to 
annoy the operator. We have some belief that the freer- 
Ing and thawing over the slumps, and the water that set- 
tles over them in spring, has somctliing to do with drown- 
ing out lliese mlwhicvDua aquatic shrubs. 
KlchniDnd, Man.. Dec 1. INI. Wll.MAM BACON. 
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SowinK Winter Orfiin I.ate in the Season. 

A correspondent of the Co. {icNTLEMiK, pap;e 801, in- 
quires with reference to sowing rye lote in autumn. 

Several years ago I had a wind lo sow a Geld with rye 
lato in the season, and upon making inquiry of many of 
our oldest farmers, I Icarnod that tliis pmetice had been 
adopted with good succcn^n a great many instsiicee. 

One good former told me that about the mldJte of Pe- 
cember, (dbuut fifty years ago,) In obedience to his father's 
request, he plowed' about fonr acres of ground, and sowed 
it with rye, about one bushel per acre, and harrowed il in. 
On the next day enow fell about eighteen inches deep, and 
remained about that depth until the next Marcli, when th« 
grain had all vegetated nicely, and remained thus until th4 
growing eeai<oii cume on. Be assured me that he never 
saw a better crop of rye than this, even when it bad been 

About four years ago I sowed a few acres of rye on the 
second day of December, and harrowed ilin; sowed about 
ecks per acre, and at the same lime sowed about 



naif m 






On tl 



' after the 



iniahed, the ground froae upi 

thus until nihl-wlntor ; but llie grain did nul vegetaM 
anm the neit spring. 

The rye was good, and perhaps bettor than it would 
have been had it been sowed early In autumn ; but the 
wheat was not as good as I anticinaled, and was very nistr. 

When I was asmBll Ind, I used to hear farmers say that 
rye should be sowed very early, say about the Sratol'Sep- 
tomber, or very late, just before wintor seu in. 

Where the soil has not been well drained, I lliink It it 
far better to sow rye very late — so late that it will not 
vegetate until the next spring — than it is to mw it corly in 
autumn ; because when it vegetates in the fall It is very 
liable to winter kill, more or less; but when it is sowed 
so late that It wil! not vegetato until the succeeding spring, 
il will suffer no injury from tliii cause. 

Any one wlio lias doubts on this sulgect, can plow « 
piece of com stubble, and delay sowing the seed imlU 
there is a prospect that the groimd is about to freeae Up, 
when the seed should be sowed and harrowed in. or drill- 
ed in, which is preferable, and rolled if it la at all lumpy. 

A very light coat of fine manure aprpad evenly on the 






ing a good crop. 



vould b 
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iwaac concluded, 
•nlticliiniitud 



_ _ . _ ucuted Klrlr to uphold Uia CiHiiititnUaii 

XIT. Fain OatM and Fenoaa. luproilalonii ind UieinrSiaublbeir. 
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She (Sttltivatat&ConBtrH (SeatUmau. 

BKAeONABLE_SUQGESTIONa 
There are many amill nwlten tint require BttedUon in 
vinter. A gate not kept feMened b; a good aelf-asteii- 
ing latch, tod twinging in tlie wind, will b« more injured 
In a ilKHt time, tbau bjr ntonthi of Ie](iUinate un. An 
eqoU irtjurj I« iuMalned ir Ui« gate hai tagged and tlie 
latdi BlrilKt tome other part of die poat Take a mild 
daj and attend Mall of them, tt i» important to keep 
latetwa and hinges greased ; and in order to liave greue 
alirajB at hand •heu wanted, bore an inch bole in some 
part of tlie gate-post, put in a lump of tatloir, and plug it 
dp. It is iLeti aliray* readf. 

Eiery fanner iiQOws tbat a gate ia rapidlj ti>wl«d to 
piece* when it hai eetlled and liaa to be dragged over tb« 
pound eTsr; time it is opened and shut. Tbesame tiuurious 
reaalt is produced wlien now drifta form an obstruction 
to iM nolion. All farm gal«s should therefore be to con- 
■Iructed aa to be capable of being raised a Toot or two, to 
•Toidod tlie mow. This raibiug of the gate is acoaniplis1>- 
«d b Tariuut •*;(. One, wbivh aoawert wet] where tlie 
•mount of enow is small, is to make a acrew and nut for 
■he lower iHuge, ao that by turning tbe nut the hinge la 
lenglliened, and tlie latch end of the gnl« raised several 
Indies. Another way ia to i>ave two acta of hales throitgh 
the lunge post, so that the hingea ma; be dunged for 
Bumraar and winter. A lliird ia to have the gate so made 
•a not (O come within a foot aud a half of the ground, 
alidmg in a wide board into a groore in the poats when- 
•Ter amall animals are to be aliut olT. A fourtli is the 
mode figured and described some monthi ago, and is here 
hrieBj repeated. Tbe aooompan^'ng cut rqireaeBta a 
horiaonUI leotion of the hod pieoe of the gate, at the 
binge. Hie dark portion is 
ron hinge, dasping this 
4 heel pieoe ; m, the ring which 
reals on the hook In tbe fixed 
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tbe hinge ; e, tlie heel-piece, which slides np and down in 
the clasping portion of the hinge ; .d, kunber oF the gate. 
Whereter the gate <a placed, whether high or h)w, iu the 
clacking hinge, there it remains, Iwing kept there by it* 
weight hanging ontwarda against tbe binge*. It is lowec^ 
ed or depreMed in « moment b.T merely lilting tbe gate 
enough to prerent this side weigbL Tbe lower Moge 
should be aa mudi above the Idwh" end of tbe heel-pieo*^ 
as it is denred to raise Uie gate in winter. 

Examine atore-plpes, and see that tbey are all firm and 
saPe. Do not allow the soot to accumulate in them, so 
that when it gels on fire aome wiodj night it may aet tbe 
house in flsmes. Kenr allow a stoTe-pipe to pass neai 
wood. Bun the soot out of chimneys at some time when 
the roof has been wet with rain or melting snow, by lower- 
ing a bundle of straw or two from the lop, and dropping 
a tJaxing wisp upon it. Probably nine-tenth* of tbe 
houses tbat are bomed in tbe oountry era ignited by the 
taking Bre when the shingles are dry, and portiooa of 
it dropping on the roof. Keeping the soot well burned 
out of tlie chimney, and all that part of the roof near it, 
r the whole, whitewashed with a mixture of Salt and Umt, 
rould be worth more and cost lea than the best in- 

What is the reason that so many ViTing and bed-rooma 
are badly ventilated hi winter T One reaaoo is, it ia M 
to elide the sasb np and down. See to it now, that 
e made (o slide comfortably and easily, and if they 
ot hung on pulleys by weights, provide the best and 
most easily working catehea. A few hours tinie, and a few 
dimes of expense, may save twenty dollar* in doolor's bill% 
to say nothing of saffering and lo«t time. Never allow a 
broken pone to remun a day. 

Never allow a squeaking door — past aronad oncea week, 
if necessary, and give every hinge and latdi a toudi with 
an oiled feather. 

Lay in a good supply of wood for next lommer. Do 
not let it lie long In large sticks, but saw and split it up with- 
out delay, that It may be drying. Fresh wood quickly 
dried, is far more valuable than half decayed from a long 

tenUon of sap. If it can be exposed to the wiod for a 

w weeks l>efore boosing, it will dry quite rapidly. 

To winter animals profllably, rememlwr Uial couroKT 

the grestnver of flesh, and consequentlyof food. Feed 
regularly, that they may not fret-off' flesh In waiting for a 
delayed meal, for their atomaulis are good chronometers; 
ke^ them dean, that they may not be auly'ected to the 
constant discomfort of dirt sticking in their hair and on 
their akins ; let their quarters be warai, and espectalty- 
avoid the annoyance of cold currents sweeping through 
cracks in boards or undersills oa the windward mde of 
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barni ; Ivt the lir (liej breaClie be well rcntilxted, /or no 
«n<niBl can do u well thnt is biking Tuul or dirlv Rir iiiti- 
tbe delicBte tinuea of its liiiig^ Srtj llinusaiiet liniea evcrj 
tventj-foDr houn. or at mrj iospiratiun. ttuod nliuli!- 
Mme food ii cheaper Una bucIi « b pour or luuiildj'. Il 
ia mora economical to feed in well conatL-uuted raiikt uni] 
boiea, than for aalmild lo tread their food under fuut. lie 
tipoD it, or mix il with mud. Peed often, regnlurl ', nnd 
■mall quantlliea, tliat the food maj not beoome Hnpalalii- 
ble bf Ijine toDg in the Hnimid'a brealli. Alnava hnvc a 
good lupply of pute wuter at haud in the yard. And re- 
member tlie old aayiiig that " one foot of boards [fur alitl' 
ter] 'm equal to one pound of beef." 

Avoid the common error of trying to winter many bti!- 
upla on Uule food. By diia errormiidi food is consumed 
Willi no increase of growth. A ftaiall-fid aniinalt iiill 
moHu/flrfur* a far griattr amminl af fiih leilh Ihe lamt 
/ltd, and Ihey will oommand a miR-b readier market. 
We recenUy visited a small farmer, whose whole herd ot 
cattle wan only eight; yet we are coiiGJent that lliey 
Would sell for more money than any sixteen of the herds 
of most of his neighbors. He ncrcr tried to see haw near 
lie could come to starving them to death without doing 
It, and did not attempt to feed them on moonshine and 
Mwduat. 

Save nianare. As wind ia to tlie sailor, water to the 
miller, ateam to the manufacturer, and money to the 
banker, so Is manure to the farmer. Draw il out and 
^iread it in wintei', nnd early rains will soak it i[ito ttie 
Mil, and mil it with the particles of earth better than 
tbe fineat harrow, and tlie elay of the soil will hold all 
the enriching portions, as tbe wiiter charged with the 
liquid parts flows ovei it. 

House and arrange all tools. Tlie following plan, de- 
•eribed in llie last Illustrated Itegister we have found vi- 
oeedingly conTenient; 

A place for everylhing, and everything in its place, will 
■aie many hours of scarebing, msiiy weary steps, andmiich 
vexation every year. The tools should not only be in the 
rcnm, but every one in its plnco, where the liand may be 
always laid on it in a moment. Fur this purpose they 
■boald always be hung up against the wall, and be neatly 
■rtanged. Nearly every tool can be hung on i spike or 
pin, or between two Inrge nnils. If hung perpend icuUrly, 
Ihey will occiip.v less room, nnd may be qHii:kly taken 
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down and replaced. Fig. 2 shows the manner iti which 
ihc smaller loota may be thus arranged; and fig. 3 ex- 
Libits the latter tools hung on the opposite wall of the 
■■me room. In order that each tool may be always in its 
place, tlie plan devised by Townsend Sliarpleee of Fliiia- 
delidiia, Is the best. Hang euh tool in its ponton ; then 
dna Itf outline Mourttd/ mi Ifae board inO irldi pwcl] 




■ Tool Rkhb— Lai^p ThfIs. 
or clialk ; then with a brush dipped in some dark colored 
paint, muke > distinct representation of the shape of tht 
tool. These autlinea wilt not only show where tlie tool 
should be put, but show at a moment if any has been tefl 
out of place. The conseiottsneaB that tliere is SKch > tell- 
tiite in the tool room, will stimulate any careless laborer 
to return everything which be takes out. 

Let all broken or injured tools be repaired by Ilia 
farmer if lie can do it, and by the mechanic if the fanner 
cannot — paint such d9 need painting— and let alt be read* 
for the active season on the opening of spring. 



Fanning as a Business Operation. 

"Tlie farm to the fanner, ia what the shij ■ lo the 
merchant. To undertake agriculture nithout meanii, il 
like sending a ship lo sea without a cargo. The profil b 
to use them both lo tbelr highest capacity. If the trader 
cannot fill a slup, he had better sell her and buy a sloop. 
If a farmer cannot cultivate a hundred acres, let him sell 
flftj and put his whole capital on the remainder, and ha 
will fiud his lairar lighter and his profits greater." 

Eierj year of our eiperienee in farming, every sea- 
son's observation of the operations of those around ul, 
convinces us of the Justice of the above anonymous pvtr 
graph. It is well added that " it is not the aiie of tbe 
farm, but it is the intelligence, the labor, the manure llial 
is applied, that gives the profit." The fanner with more 
land than lie can properly cultivate, is duing as wisely in 
bis business, as the merciiant who rents ■ large store 
which he has not goods to flit, from want of capital to 
purchase them. The maaulacturer might as well eipcml 
nil ills means in buildings and machinery, and then neglect 
to keep theai In use, as the farmer buy a large farm and 
but pattially ttock and cnltivate it. Il is tnie that Iarg« 
ftirmr (of a iiundred acres and over) are more economical- 
ly earned on when one has Giifficient capital to do it; but 
il is also true that the small farms, as both are tuually 
maniiged, pay the largest proSts. 

This topic hss frequently been made the subject of 
discussion through the agricultural press, so that we do 
not need lo extend our remarks farther. We only offer 

wliich those interested can readily think out for them- 



Tna RaoiSTKa or RnaiL ArrAtas roa IB62.— An aa- 

ul adnpLed at ooce Id small maans ami exacting tastes. It 
vers all tbe iDlarests d1 Iba farm and garden, and ii fall <)t 
useful biota and lastafal anggeitions. Tbe namher fnr Ih* 
comlnE jaai Is psitieDlarlj valuable for its chaplsr on t)i« 
raising ot fruit, Ibe arraagemeDt of farm buildings, and Iha 
Irutment of dumaitb aolmala. It also eibiblls the Btat 
prlnciplai of anicullunl butan; in a ilmpia and agreeabl* 
wnj. (Price M teDli.y~SfiTingfitld RtpiMitan. 
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HOME GOMFORT& 



Wealth is not e«entUI to Deatnei& We have visited 
a large showy house, in disorder from eellar to garret — 
nothing neat, nothing bomeiike, nothing inviting ; and on 
the other hand we have seen a low log cottage, white- 
washed outside, and embowered with roses, a model of 
neatness and comfort inside, with its white window cur- 
tains, and everj article of furniture handsomely arrang^. 
Tiiis was owing to the presence of the excellent house- 
wife. But while sicill and labor within are so important 
in this great element of high dvilization, namely, Homb 
CovroRT, the surroundings of the house under the care 
of the owner should never for a day be forgotten. 
The fences should be neat, if not costly. 
Boards, hoops, barrels, and boxes, should never be scat- 
tered over the yard. 
The back-yard as well as the front, diould be in good 

order. 
There should be dry paths, so that neither man nor 
woman need step in the mud to soil shoes and defile 
dean floors. 
If gravel nor flagging cannot be had, let a carpenter 

make walks of planks. 
Provide a wood-house for neatness, comfort and 

economy. 

Provide a good frame for drying clothes, so that the 

line need not be stretched every washing day from 

peach tree to hitching post, from hitching post to 

smoke-house, from smoke-house to gate frame, and 

and from gate frame to the place of beginning — ^with 

a forked stick, board and pitchfork here and there to 

hold up the sagging line. 

Fill the wood-house wiih dry fuel and a supply of 

kindling wood — and the owner will never have to 

pass through a cold, smoky kitchen, nor eat sour 

and half baked bread. 

Keep everything neat and dean about the barnyard, 

stables, piggery, &c., so that the ** fame thereof,^' in 

the form of various odors, may not be wafted on the 

breeze to the house. 

Remember the refining influence on a young family, of 

a neat garden, neat door-yard, handsome blooming 

shrubbery, and the healthfulness to the female mem 

bers, of providing an occasional seat or arbor, where 

they may spend a summer afternoon in sewing or 

study. 

It is true that these comforts cannot all be enjoyed now, 

in the depth of winter ; but much may be done in the 

way of procuring them, or making preparation for them. 

Materials for fences may be provided ; gravel or flagging 

• drawn on sleds for walks ; wood-houses comfortably flUed ; 

rubbish eitlier removed or avoided ; bams and barnyards 

put in order, and kept neat and exemplary ; garden seats 

eonstructed, anh many other proparations made, which the 

farmer cannot think of stopping his summer-work to at- 
tend to. 

Remember — ^the highest mark of civilization, is atten- 
tion to domestic comforts, domestic happiness, and to ele- 
vating the condition and character of the female members 

of the family. 

• •• 

Sorghum ni Iluxois.— Great preparations are making 
tor this crop next season in this section. Thousands of 
gallons of syrup of excellent quality have just been manu- 
aetored in this county, increanng the oonfldence previous- 
ly ith in its value and succeas as a fkna product, both for 
liome use and marketing, o. * Lte Oo^ JU, 



PENNSYLVAN IA FA RM SCHOOL. 

We are indebted to Dr. Evih Puor, President of 
the Fanners' High Sdiool of Pennsylrania, for a oopy of 
its Third Annual Catalogue, Just issued. We aro glad to 
be able to present a brief outline of its affairs, and to know 
that they now occupy a more hopeful position than ever 
before. 

During the past three years the Pennsylvania Farm 

School has been going on under drcnmstanees of great 

difficulty, owing to the unfinished state of the College 
buildings. But an appropriation of last winter by toa 
State legislature of $50,000, has enabled the Trustees to 
advance m the work of completing the buildings, so that 
they will be entirely finished early next summer. 

The main College building, we aro told, is the largest 
edifice devoted to agricultural instruction in the world. It 
iff, with the basement, six stories high, and covers an area 
of 19,200 square feet It contains 165 dormitories, 10 
by 18 feet square, and 9 to 11 feet high, affording ample 
room for 330 students. The building is also well sup- 
plied with commodious rooms for museums, sdentific col- 
lections, lecturo rooms and laboratories for chemical and 
philosophical study and experimentation. 

The cost of construction is estimated at $1 21,000. Other 
property belonging to the institution, iududinK a farm of 
400 acres, makes the entiro property of the school worth 
about $178,000. 

The Farm Sdiool has been in operation for three yearsi| 
and from the commencement has been well patronized. 
Heretoforo it has been found necessary to exdude students 
from other States, in order to make room for those from 
Pennsylvania, but the enlarged capacity of the building 
will now allow students from all States to enter its classes. 

The course of instruction is intended to be thorou^^ 
in regard to the natural sciences in general, and especially 
so in regard to tliose having bearing upon agriculture. 
Any student having a knowledge of the ordinary ele- 
mentary branches of an English education can enter its 
dassess and graduate after a four years* course of study. 
The/r«< year is devoted to a roview and more complete 
study of the English branches. During the 9eeond the 
student is conducted into the elementary branches of the 
natural sdences, and the third ukd fourth years are main- 
ly devoted to the latter. The mathematical course is 
about as thorough as that usually followed in other col- 
leges, the scientific course is much more thorougli than in 
literary colleges generally, while no attention at all is 
given to otlier languages than the English. It is the de- 
sign of its friends to make the course as thorough and 
complete as that of the best European Agricultural Col- 
leges, with such differences from them as the differences be- 
tween American and European institutions generally re- 
quire. Students who complete the course and pass satis- 
factory examinations and prepare dissertations approved 
by the Faculty, take the degree of Bachelor of Scientific 
and Practical Agriculture, B. 8. A. 

The college has just sent forth its first graduates, the 
class embracing 1 1 students. The Catalogue contains the 
titles and a general summary of the subjects of their gradu- 
ating dissertations. The subjects are of an agricultural 
or manufacturing character, treated of with the aid of 
science. Artificial manures, plant ashes, slags of iron 
furnaces, iron ores, limestones and soils are submitted to 
chemical analyses, and the results given. One disserta- 
tion is devoted to the graminaceous plants in the neigh- 
borhood of the Farm School. The course combines 
manual labor with study. Each student' performs tltree 
hours labor daily, and after three years experience the Fa- 
culty speak with full confidence as to the practicability of 
combining manual labor with study. All the work of the 
farm, garden and nursery is performed by students, all of 
whom are required to woric ; by this means the tefnllis of 
admission are kept down at the very low rates of $100 per 
session of ten months. 

The next session will open on Wednesday, the 19th of 
February, and dose on the IStli of December following. 
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MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

Eds. Co. Okht. ahd Cultivator— I would Ifle some of your nn- 
meroos oorrespondentu to KiTe de6nite directions formakhiir maple 
■ugar. Will you please make the request, or give ttie inrormation 
yoorselvcs? a. o. o. Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

The first great requisite is to have all the Teasels per- 
fectly clean. Strict cleanliness should be observed through- 
out the whole process. Tin vessels are better than wood 
fiir this reason. If properly washed, they can never im- 
part sourness to the sap. Made large enough to hold nine 
quarts each, they would cost about $85 per 100, and six- 
quart-pails cost $S0 per 100. They may be made square 
or round, but the latter are better to clean and to keep 
their shape. They should be largest at top, so as to pack 
away in nests when not in use. The top should be strong- 
ly wired, like a tin pan, and a hole made under the wire 
enables it to hang on a nail driven into the tree, securing 
it thus from swine and other animals, and preventing the 
sap from being blown away by the wind. Old horse-shoe 
nails, straightened and sharpened, are the best. 

The best spouts are made of thick tinned iron. When 
the vessels are hung as above described on nails, the 
spouts need not be more than three indies long. Tliey 
sliould be widest where they enter the tree. After the 
sheet tin is cut up to the proper size, the concave shape 
]fi given to them by placing them between a convex and 
a concave piece of wood and giving them a brisk blow 
with a mallet. Ground sharp at the wide end, they are 
easily driven into a tree. 

Never allow the sap to stand in the pails twenty-four 
hours — the fresher it is when boiled, the purer will be the 
sugar. While boiling, large quantities should not be 
poured in at a time, as that will stop it, and make irregu- 
lar work ; but a reservoir should be placed above the 
boiler, from which the sap may be drawn in a stream 
through a faucet, just fast enough to supply the evapora- 
tion. A little practice will enable the operator to judge 
how large this stream sliould be. Two boilers are better 
jLliau one if the fire is made to pass from under one to the 
other — the first or hottest being chiefly for boiling down 
to syrup, and the second or coldest for heating the sap 
and doing the first evaporating. The faucet of fresh sap 
runs into the first, and a pipe or syphon, with faucet, con- 
veys it to the second. Cook^s patent sugar evaporator is 
very valuable for boiling the juice of sorghum, as it re- 
duces the juice to molasses in less than half an hour by a 
continued procera, and would be very usefi\l for maple 
sugar, but less indispensable. It is on a principle similar 
to that of the two boilers above described, but more com- 
'plete and perfect ; the sap enters one end and flows from 
>ne side to the other many times by means of intercept- 
ng partitionft, till it reaches the other end, by which time 
.t is reduced to syrup, the proper current being given by 
.tusing or depressing the end, as the case may require. 

Kettles are poor boilers — they waste fuel and make 

>oor sugar. Shallow sheet-iron pans are much better. 

Phey may be kept cleaner, they evaporate more rapidly, 

***ake finer sugar, and effect a great saving of heat. In 

.1 cases, the boilers should be so set that a thin sheet of 

•«me may pass under them. For example,^ sheet of 

lame, two inches thick, under a boiler, is as good as if a 

Joot thick— the same amount may therefore be spread 

"^ver six times the surface, and consequently be about six 

"nes more economical. 

Te have some gf^'^ *«'*-iQe-made pans, used for boiling 

ry**in^ -w/*-»Aa0*'Mi. ..- I* S^ l»U( i^ ^POr4 tltl^ ^h^m^ 



iron to plank, so tlint tlte sheet-iron fonncd the botton 
and ends, and the plank the tides — tl»e sheet-iron w« 
secured to the plauk by two rows of closely driven iiaiLk 
The pans were about 8 feet long^ and foor wide, and 6 
indies deep. These would be cheap, and very good for 
making maple sugar. Thq fire place should of conne be 
a little narrower than these pans. The chimney abovM 
be high enough to cane a good draught. 

To make good syrup, the sap must be redvced to on« 
twentieth or one thurtieth of its bulk, or be boiled twiee 
as much as sorghum juice. Tlie synip is then to be 
strained through flannel, and placed aade to eool and 
settle 12 to 24 hours. Then return it to the pan, and to 
every gallon add and stir a beaten egg and a gill of nflk 
to darify it, keeping it carefully from boiling till the sewn 
has risen and has been skimmed oil. Then boil it care- 
fully until it will harden, which may be known by drop- 
ping some from a spoon into cold water. When this 
takes place, the liquhi sugar may be then poured into 
proper vessels, and then the cakes placed in a box to 
drain. To make the sugar perfectly white^ lay a few 
thicknesses of flannel on the top of the eakes while it is 
draining, these flannels to be wet and washed dailj with 
cold water — they will thus abeorb and wash out the color- 
ing matter. 

A hundred good sugar maple trees will nsually make 
in a season, from two to three hundered pounds of sugar, 
if well managed ; and if every precaution is observed to 
ensure cleanliness, prevent souring, boil speedily and with- 
out burning, and to darify properly, a larger quantity of 
sugar will be made, it will be more saleable, and com- 
mand a higher price ; or if intended for home use, the 
smiles of the farmer^s kind wife, when she sees such a 
beautiful article make its appearance, will more than re- 
pay him for all the pains he has taken to secure such ex- 
cellent success. 

• • • 

CRANBERRIE S ON HIGH LAND. 

The editor of the N, E, Farmer not long since gave 
his experience in the culture of cranberries " on dry, simdy 
loam land,'* full of weed seeds of various kinds. *''Tbe 
plants grew well enough, but the incessant pulling of 
weeds so often disturbed tlie runners that they did not 
have time to get a firm hold on the soil,^ so the plot was 
finally abandoned. 

The experiment was then repeated on underdrained 

** swale " land, which before draining ** would have been 
good com land in a moderately dry season.** The treat- 
ment and result are stated below ; and we think them 
worth copying for the encouragement of interested readers: 

** The process was to cover the rushes and meadofr 
grass with coarse gravel, so tliat none of it could be seen.. 
A little fine meadow muck, say fifteen bushels to the rod, 
was spread over the gravel, and the plants set about one 
foot apart in each direction. Tlie plants were taken from 
a oommon cranberry meadow, and set from the middle to 
the Ust of April. The only thing done to them since has 
been to keep out all weeds and grass that have made 
their appearance ; and this must be done with care, so as 
not to disturb the sod or plant, which was originally sqt, 
or the ** runners ^ which have started out from it. 

** On the single rod where the plants have been set 
three years, in the first week in September, we gathered 
<m6 busM of cranberries, and we have seen but a single 
lot in market that compares with them in size. On a r6d 
set two years, eiffht quarts were gathered. These amounts 
were in dean, sound cranberries, with probably not an 
imperfect ^^' m^'^g them, aa they were gathered by 
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HINTS ON FARM IMPROVEMENT. 



Farmers are genermlly anxious to improve tlieir farms, 
or at least to reap the results of such improvement iu bet> 
ter crops and greater profits, but very many of tliem have 
yet to learn the most direct road to prosperous agriculture. 
It lies rather Uirough careful management of abundant 
labor and capital, than in stinting these to the lowest po»> 
sible amount — tiie saving b in tlie prudent use of every 
means of progress, ratlier than in the miserly neglect of 
all which seem to be indirect aids, but which are really 
tlie trifles which ensure that increase above the cost of 
production which alone counts as profiL 

Let 08 look at one of tlie simplest axioms of the better 
farming. " There is no way," says John Johnston, ** that 
land can be so profitably improved as by grass kept in a 
rigorous state of growth." To grow large crops of grass 
we must have rich, drained knd — naturally fertile or en- 
riched by manure and thorough culture before seeding 
down, and by frequent top-dressings afterwards. It must 
be drained land — artificially drained if subject to stagnant 
water — or the best grasses cannot be grown, nor can it be 
brought into profitable rotation with grain crops. It must 
be thoroughly seeded—- economy in grass seed ** eaves at 
the spigot to lose at the bung," in the less quantity and 
poorer quality of the product. And it must not be over- 
stocked. The best pasture land, especially while young, 
can be ruined by feeding too elosely and unseasonably — 
late in autumn and eariy in spring time. 

But farm improvement by this method requires labor 
and care. Autumn top-dressing comes at a busy season, 
And requires previous attention to provide the requisite 
composted manure. Hence too many neglect it, even 
though convinced of its importance and of the greatly in- 
creased crops which follow the practice. Our better 
farmers do not practice economy of labor^ striving to get 
along with as liUU as possible. They have found that 
plenty of help for all the operations of the fann is the only 
way of productive and profitable farm management. 

A hint or two on getting better grass from our meadows 
«nd pastures next season. Let no mild weather tempt us 
to allow a hoof upon them during tlie winter. Better buy 
additional forage for our stock. Where a mixture of 
clover prevails we should give a top-dressing of plaster iu 
the early spring time. It has been found profitable to 
mix ashes with plaster for this purpose, and we should 
never sell a boshet of ashes from the farm, but rather 
buy instead. If intended for pasture, let the grass get a 
good start before turning on stook ; the product will be 
much larger than when fed closely during the whole season. 
Low land pastures may be fed eariy with less loss, and 
especially any containing the swamp grasses. We iiave 
found it good policy to change pastures quite frequent- 
ly, benefiting both the pasture and the grazing animals. 
Farms so situated that they may be irrigated at small ex- 
pense, should enjoy this great means of enhanced produc- 
tivenesa Meadows should be top-dressed with fine ma- 
nure after haying — certainly whenever the crop falls be- 
low two tons per acre. If the grass land is to be plowed 
up, for tillage another year, top-dressing in autumn will 
be found the best means of applying manure for the future 
product But we need not extend these hints farther in 
this connection — we have dwelt upon them freely hcre- 
iofore. 

The farmer, anzioas for uaprovemeut, is never at a loss 



for employment np<m his farm in winter. There are % 
thousand things he can do to enliance the comfort and 
thrift of his stock, and to increase the amount and value 
of his manure. And it should not be forgotten that the 
richer and better our stock are fed, the more rapid and 
profitable their growth, and the fkr greater value their 
manure. 

Preparations for the labors of the coming seed time cm 
be largely made — fences, tools, seeds, and, no less import- 
ant, plans for the work can be got in readiness in this 
time of comparative leisure. Too many are engaged off 
their farms at this season — in work, perhaps, bringing In 
more ready money — but practically of far less advantage 
to themselves as farmers. Others idle away the winter 
to grumble at bad crops and the hurry of farm life during 
the summer and autumn. WiUi the new year there Is 
room for aN to ** turn over a new leaf" in the volume of 



progress. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The United States Agricultural Society held its 
Annual Meeting at Washington, Jan. 9, re-electing Presi- 
dent Ilubbard, Secretary Poor, Treasurer French, and 
nearly all the old vice-presidents. The executive com- 
mittee was re-organized, and consists of Marshall P. Wil- 
der of Massachusetts, Frederick Smyth of New-Hamp- 
shire, Isaac Newton of Philadelphia, Charles B. Calvert 
of Maryland, Legrand Byington of Iowa, J. H. Sullivan 
of Ohio, and M. Myers of California. President Lincoln's 
commendation of the establishment of an agricultural and 
statistical department was warmly commended, and he 
was elected an honorary member. There was a decided 
expression of opinion against a National Exhibition, un- 
less it can be held at Washington. 

Vermont. — ^The Annual Meeting of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society was held at Bellows Falls on the 8d 
inst. The President, Ilon. H. Henry Baxter, being ab- 
sent, Hon. Edwin Hammond of Middlebury, called the 
meeting to order, and after the usual reports, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President— H. Hbrrt Baxtbr of Rutland. 

VicePresiUents— Rdwln Hammond, Middlebury; J. W. Colbum, 
Sprlnrfleld ; Henrr Keyes. Newbury ; John Jackson, Brandon. 

Kecordins and Cor. Secretary— Daniel Needham, Hartford. 

Treasurer— J. W. Colburn. Sprincfleld. 

Directors— Frederick Holbrook, firattleboro : B. B. Chase, Lyndon ; 
H. S. Morse, Slielbume; D. R. Potter, St. Albans: Henry 0. Root* 
Bennlntrton; David Hill, Bridport; John Orejsory. North field ; 



Elijah Cleaveland. Corentry: Natlian Cuslting, bloodstock; George 
Campbell, Westminster. 

Connecticut. — ^The Annual Meeting of tlie Connecticut 
Agricultural Society was held at Hartford, Jan. 8. The 
treasurer reported a tmlance of $6 on hand, and an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, with instnictions to report 
next May what town presented the greatest inducements 
to have the Fair held in it. The old officers were re- 
elected as follows:— President, £. U. Hyde, 2d, of SUf- 
ford ; Corre.'^ponding Secretary, Henry A. Dyer of Brook- 
lyn ; Recording Seci-etary, T. S. Gold of Cornwall ; Trea- 
surer, F. A. Brown of Hartford ; Chemist, Prof. Johnioa 
of Yale College. 

Kentucky. — The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Agricultural Society, was held at Frankfort, 
Dec. 4th, 1861, the President, Hon. L. J. Bradford, in 
the chair, who was subsequently unanimously re-elected 
to fill the same position for the ensuing year (1862,) with 
the following Board : — 

VicePresIdents-l. P. SwIfMrt, Franklin; 1 J. B. Q'Bannon. Jef- 



ferson ; 3. John G. Hollowar. ^ „. ^ ™ 3. , 

Directors— 1. O. H. Burbndae, Bourbon; Zeb. l^ard. Woodford; 

Dr. L. P. Tarleton, Pajette; Caleb Walton. Harrison; snd J. H. O, 




Towles, Henderson. 
Treasurer— J. W. Tate. Franklin. 
Secretary— CoL J. & Wallace, LoulsTille. 
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Agricultural Notes in Monroe Co., N. T. — No, V. 

Monroe CounlT is one of tlie miHt bcmiiirul poKionsof 
Die Empire State. Tlio climate is Tsrj aatubriooa-, the 
•oil usonllj very productive; snil tbere ire rerj few re- 
ptiliive Bi]d uniiestrRbIa localities — and even such plncea 
n»7 be etnifj reclaimed bj a judicious Brsteni of onder- 
dniiihig and a proper Bfttem of huabandrj, aiii) tliua roD- 
dcred very desirable and valuable for agriviiltuml purposca. 
So tar aa my obaervaUona eitemied, I found it verj well 
adapted to all kinds of fruit that nill Souriah well ii 
other county ; and the numeroua flourialiing orchanL) in 
full bearing, and tbe still grcaUr number of joung onea, 
wliicii are uaunlly well cared for, and are groning rapidlj, 
■Dd the vDBt nuraeriea of tho clioicfSC varieties of ererf 
daiirable kind of fruit trees, and vines and buibea, which 
are cultivated iti the vlcinltj of Rochester, which ia the 
county scat, and one of the most beautiful ciiiea In Weal- 
ern NeW'York, assured us that farmera are by no means 
iD^inerent in reference to good fniit trees and good fiuit. 
I took notes of vast numbers of objecU of apecial inler- 
Mt to farmers, which I must pass by unnoticed, far want 
of room in the columns of the Co. fiKSr, But I caBool 
forbear to record a cordial reception and pleasant i 
view with D. D. T. Moori, the F.dltor of the eilenaively 
tiroulated, and ably conducted, and doubly welcomed 
•gricultural and family periodical, about whose premiaea, 
both at Ilia residence ard office, every thing exhibited 
■Igna of order, neatness and prosperitj. We called also 
' at the office of Ur. J. Dtiinis, Editor of (he Genesee Far- 
wer, wliieli I have met with wherever 1 have visited, both 
in New-England and in Ohio. 

Omitting deleila of the syslem of farm management 
the Western House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinqueni 
Dr unruly bO}'s — which by tlie way is one of the matt w 
fill institutions in the State— we pass on to the lar-fained 
and very exlenaiie nurseries of Uewrs. Ellwinoeh 
k BAitKT, which occupy ahout BOO acres, and everything 
-appears (o be eiecnled in real Qenesee larmer style. 
Probably there is not another nuraery in tlie world whieli 
r surpasaea this Uount Hope naisnrj lor reliable 
and for the apace 
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e towus we iiieet with a reddish loam, partaking of 
..tlier an nrgilljceoua ulianicler ; while hi other loealities 
■4 meet with calcareous clay; and then we meet with 
gravelly loam, and aandy hiam. In most plana that I 
lalsed through, there appeared to b« a sufficient quantity 
•f lime and gypsum, or plaster, in the simI to render it a goml 
"Oil for the production of wheat and coanie grain. A hir;:i' 
troporlion of the toil of this county la of such a charac- 
isr that il could not be improved by underdralning, as 
here la no ncceaaitj for it; but there are Ihousanda of 
-wes, whlch'are cultivated thini from year to year, wbi<ji 
•0 not produce lialf aa much per acre as (hey would, were 
■w aurplus waler carried away in underdrains. The soil 
•I tbia oouiity w>il pr'^"c« almost anything tliat a good 
- ner dr-i-" ' -'— »».lud""= 'tI* • igetaWea, grain 

. -^i. — ..iip, ,. .,^„ji>ior •* (riah 



city en ihe Erie canal; but since the potato disease ap- 
pciired. ihia kind of vegetalile lias not been callivated 
except lo a very limited exleiiL 

Tha OnltiTaUoM at WbcBl 
In the county, thirty or more years ago, *aa attended 
with remnrknbly good itiocess. Indeed, wheat was lit 
creat staple with farmers, for many aucceisire years. 
Many old farmers with whom I have convefsed, have 
pointed out (o me whole fans*, here and (here, and maoy 
large Gelds, where the yield waa selduni lew than forty 
busliels of moat benutitui wheat per acre ; and in man; 
instances, the jield would be fifty bushels. But at th* 
present time, on the same aoil. the yield is expressed bf 
any numlier from eight to tliirty bushels per acre. 

" We cannot raiae wheat now, as we coutd onix," wM 
the oft repeated eipreasion among old farmera ; and tba 
reason aanigned, usually, was, " the insects — the wheat 
midge makea sueh ravages in the cro[i." Tliirty or forty 
years ago, they had all liie advantages of a moat excellent 
virgin Boil, which was as well adapted to wheal as any 
other crop; and bad there been proper care exercised 
with reference to keeping tl>e soil in a good state uf fer- 
tility, by making and applying as much lumi-yanl manora 
as waa practicable, there never would have been aucli a 
decrease in tlie number of baaliela per acre, aa farmen 
now talk of. Old farmers have told, that " here do IheM 
lields we once could raiae three crops of wlieal in anccea- 
aion, and the third would be fully equal Co the flnt." Of 
course, under auch a system of farm management, (ha 
most productive soil that can be found in the country, 
would fail to produce a remunerating crop, after so many 
yean of hard cropping. I was assured thnt thirty year* 
they were sure of a good crop of wheat, even when 
oil noB very poorly cultivated. But, at the present 
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Is very different, and costs nj 
did. 

I alluded in a former communicalion, to one of the 
ways of preparing Ihe soil for wheat in this county, which 
was by sowing or drilling in, after a crop of peas had 
been removed. But, I found that all pn^rewrive farmed 
who adopt this course, always calculate to bare a good 
aiip]ily of rich and well-prepared barn-yard maonre 10 
apply to the soil before the wheat u put in. In soma 
iu?tancea, tbe manure is hauled to the field ns aoon aa lh« 
peas hare been removed, and is plowed under, atid the 
wheat put in as soon as it ia practicable to do It after the 
first of September. 

Another mode, which is preferred by some good farm- 
m, is to remove Ihe pens aa early in August aa praotica- 
>)f, and plow the ground from six to eight inches deep; 
ind then, about llie first of September, spread the manure 
'erj evenly and titin over Ihe entire soil, and then plow 
t under wllli a gang plow, adjusteu to run about lour 
nches deep, after which the wheat is drilled in. 

Another practice wbldi hi adopted more Or less, is U 
laul the manure from tba barn-yard in Ihe former part 
of the seaaon, and pile II up In the field daring Ihe aum- 
mer, forking it over sometimes, in order to Imve It well 
rotted and finely pulverized; and after tbe ground lial 
been plowed once with the common plow, and somelimaa 
croased with the gang plows, Ihe manure is neatly spread 
nn the surface and the ground tlioroughly harrowed, by 
which the manure Is about all covered with more or lesa 
eurlh near tiie surface of the ground. 

GraivlBii Wheat an Sad Graoitd 
Is sdopted with good success in many parts of the county, 
by good fartnera, who aiMured me that aa a general rule 
Ibis practice returned Ihcm about ss good crops— wlien 
the soil had not been greatly impoverished by iisjudiuiou* 
management — as any other practice whidi lliey couhl 
approve. 

Aboul Ihe Bnl of September the aod is neatly plowed 
ibnul eight inches deep, with a lap furrow, after whTcb k 
■oiler is passed nver it, when a tliin coat ol good burn- 
.»• Mn,—Ht 1. n-wl — bdI'^ -«•- ti— aBTfiw*, Md it 
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either well harrowed in, or is turned under very tludlowlj either give way at tlie lower ends, or be severed just below 

with the gang plows, which usually cut from three to four tlie frozen earth. It is easy to perceive, when such is the 

feet in width at once through. The wheat ia then put in case, why and how readily tlie wlieat plant is injured and 

about the fifth or tenth of September. tlirown out by freezing and tliawing iu the winter or 

Growins wheat on dover UyL is practiced in many in- spring, 

■tances. When the clover is in full bloom, it is turned Reasoning from analogy on tlie subject, most good far- 

unUer with the furrow about six or seven inches in depth, mere in Monroe county, who have a reputation for raising 

during tlie latter part of July ; and if the clover is the tlie best crops of winter wheat, adopt the practice of 

large kind, which is considered preferable, it is not plowed maMurlBt tbe Surface for l¥liiter urbeat^ 

m until the former part of August Of course, circum- i^ preference to mingling the manm-e thoroughly wiih the 

stances wUl deterniine the m^t proper time for plowing ^^^ ^ ^ ^ j^ i3* 1*^^ B plowing the soil to a 

It under. If the cloyer is P^tured for several weeiis in '^ depth once, and by work only a few inches in depth 

the spnng, it will not have attained its fiill growth until %f ^^^ surface-^rendering it fine and mellow-and by 

aOer the middle of summer has passed. The soil is spreading finely pulverizSi compost on the surface, and 

aO^rwards p^wed with gang plows, sometimes twice gf^, , hirrowing it in about the time the grain is ^wed 

before tiie seed is put m. I met with no insUnces in the ^r drilled in, the roots, for the most part, will strike out 

county where a top-dressing of barn-yard compost was horizontolly, or nearly so, and will b^me so Uioroughly 

applied to tiie soil, when a crop of clover was turned i„terwoven with each other near tiie surface, that tiiey 

*"m?** 1 * J /> fi 1. .«. .. xi » *rc DO' drawn out at the surface, as thev are when thej 

The kmds of soil where tii^ practices are mostiy in g^rike down nearly vertically ; but tiie entire soil rises and 

vogue were where wndy and loam predominate and g^^^g ^^^^ j„ ^y^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ „ ^ ^^ d ^j^^ 

some gravelly day, witii a slight mizturo of cUycy oam. ^ut heaving out tiie plants. 

On sudi wils-which seldom ne<$d any underdraining- i ^^^^ ^^^^ particular inquiry of tiiose farmers who 

most good farmers appeared to agree in this opinion, tiiat ^ave adopted the practice of Manuring on tiie surface, hi 

they would get no better crope by plowing tiie soil witii j^j^ ^^ere I have travelled during the past Ua- 

the common plow, tiie same depth of tiie first plowing, 3^^ 3,,^ ^ ^^^^ j^„„j ^^j i„ ^^^ instiices they ai'e 

tiian tiiey now do by simply working over a few inches m ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^i^t^, in will not suffer so much iiijury 

deptii of the surface with gang plows. ^^^ freezing and tiiawing, when tiie manure is well rot- 

In one of our amage excursions we passed a large ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ on tiie surface, and harrowed in about 

farm of about 800 acres, wirti large fields where vast t^e time when the grain is put in, as it wUl if tiie manure 

quantities of heavy oats were being harvested, and the |g plowed under 

soil, crops and eveiTtUng else, exhibited unmistakable Thte subject is a very important one to farmers m tiiose 

Ts of hnft and good management ; and I was assur- j^^. ^^"^^ ^j„t^r 4^ *7g o„^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

tiiat the system of management whidi was adopted ^^^ where but littie is raised ; and I am satisfied that 

here was to manure the soil in tiie spring for an oat crop^ ^i,en our wet soils have been well underdrahied, and 

and as soon as tiie oats were removed tiie soil w«?plowed ^^en a good supply of compost is made for surfac^ ma- 

''1 .u^''^'' g«ng.plowed, and the wheat drilled in, curing in autumn, there wiUVot be so many failures in 

and that in this way that farm had been made to pay for ^j^^^^ ^^^^ providing tiie wheat midge does not injure 

Itself tiiree times, and now was in a good state of fertility, ^^ -1 r o ^^ Edwarwi Todd 

and a most valuable farm for wheat or any of the cerealB. 
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Tbe PblloeapliT of Sballoiw Cnitare for [For the Country Gentteman and CuIttTator.) 

Winter GraUs. EXPERIMENTS IN DEEP PLOWING. 

Wlien a piece of woods is cleared off and the ground ^— - 

simply harrowed tiioroughly, without plowing, and it is The subject of deep tillage has for several years engag- 

sowed with winter wheat, the soil must be uncommonly ed the attention of many practical agriculturists, and the 

wet, and tiie winter must be very unfavorable indeed if agricultural papers have often called tiie attention of tiieir 

that wheat is much mjured by freezing and thawing. And ^ ^^ ^ . j ^ ^ ^ „„^ ^^^ ^. ^ 

there is a very cogent and philosophical reasou why win- *^""''"' '*' ••• * • • ^ i^i*^*^ m ^ v- •.uw ou»jjv«, nuu 

ter fkheat is injured less by freezing and thawing on such °»^« ^^^ gradually gauging my plow deeper and deeper 

soil than it is on old ground. till I reached the maximum depth for an able team, with 

We all know tiiat when we set a stake or post perpen- a single furrow — but I did not stop here. The soil of mj 

diculariy in the ground about one foot deep the frost will f^^ jg , clayey loam resting on a tenacious subsoil, whid: 

soon hesve it to the surface ; but when it is set at an angle „«^^ ^ir tu^ n»^u^« ..-♦^- *^ mi^^w f«, - K^.i*k« »--.^ 

of forty or forty-five degreei, it will remain about as deep P"f^ f ^^^ ^"'P^"* ''*^' ^ "^^'"'^ ^°' * ^"^^^^ ""^ 

as it was originally set until it is rotten ; because as the ^**°^ ^^ * ^®* season. 

soil freezes and thaws it is lifted with and settles back with Two years ago I bought one of SUrbuck*s subsoil 

the soil plows, for the purpose of making an experiment in deep 

Tlie sod of grass ground is raised by the frost bodily, plowing. I operate with one pair of horses, using the 

and eetties back bodily when it timws, and for this reason Peekskill plow, No. 22, gauging it six inches for the first 

Uie roots are not all lifted out by the freezing and thaw- or sod furrow, and following this with tiie subsoil plow at 

ing in winter. & g^uge of eight inches, making fourteen indies in all, 

Now when wheat is sowed on new knd that has never plowing large lands, and alternating plows every round, 
been plowed, tiie roots spread out almost horizouially on ^^^ y«ar I took a field of five acres, and plowed one- 

tiie surface of the ground,#nd thus form almost a com- ^'^^^ of it as above stated, and half with tiie PeekskiU 

plete mat, so that when the soil is expanded by freezing, plow alone, going twice in tiie same furrow at a six inck 

it is rused bodily, roots and all, and tiius it settles back, gaag«, making twelve inches in all. I did not pereeive 

when it thaws, to lis original position, witiiout severing any *ny difference in the crop«i tiiis year, on the parte diffis- 

of the roote of the pUnts. In new land that has not been rentiy worked. The subsoil plow is quite narrow, and 

plowed a large proportion of tiie vegetable matter and tiie does not stir tiie earth as wide as tiie first plow cute, nor 

elemente of fertility are near the surface of tiie soil, and does it bring any of ite furrow to the surface, 
consequentiy the roote spread out horizontally much more In working with the Peekskill plow alone, I did not d«- 

than tiiey do vertically. But when the soil is deep, and plicate the furrow till after I had cut two sod furrows, 

the vegetable matter is thoroughly incorporated with it, The outer edge of tiie third sod furrow, and so the whole 

and when the elemente of fertility are more abundant six of the piece, falls into the deep furrows and lays, not fiat, 

or eight inches below the surface than near tiie surface, the but at an angle of about forty degrees, and the sec- 

rooto will strike almost perpendicularly downwards. Tliere- ond or subsoil furrow is turned over on the sod furrow, 

fore when two or three inches of tiie surface of the soil so that when the field is done it will present alternate lay- 

odmes to fireeze, the pla^te art lifted, and the roote must era of sod and subsoil furrows. 
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I h&ve observed on cioaa-plowing Innd plowed a» I bavc 
described, that it rMinlres less atrenglh of lesm to plow m 
certain drpth than before. I do ill my award and gubeotl 
plowing in the Tall Tor two nmoat. First, 1 hare more 
time to do it, and the weatlier ia cooler aiid better idap- 
leJ Tor se>er« labor. Second, die action of the IroM and 
ninds of winter and spring, lenre it in t better condition 
to work in the qtrinfc erop, than apHng plowing;. In lliese 
two waj-g I hare culiirated thirt; acrea, Gllcen of it tbe 
past aulumn. 

J liave not pursued the aboie eiperimenta long enough 
to gire an opinion bawd on actual results. It will take 
feversl jears to do it. Vegetation requires air, light, 
heat and water, in certain proportions, to ensure a good 
crop, and anf excess or diminuUon in snjofUieM aS^cta 
the crop. 

Deep plowing will aid the druinage from the surface, 
^le a free circulation of air in the loose earth, and carry 
with it the warmth of ibe atmosphere. 

Tbe under stratum of earth thrown up bjr deep plowing 
maj not be of immediate benefit Ererjr obsening far- 
mer faai noticed that the earth thrown up from cellars and 
wells, is lion -prod udng at Erat, but after being warmed bj 
the Bun, and fanned bj the wind, loosened b; the frosts 
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. Uoaphere, haa become produ< 

The above reasons sa^sfj me ttiat deep plowing will 
. pre a deeper soil, with equal ferlilltj of the soil moved 
b; the ordinarj depth of plowing. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that enrlh, that baa remained since "the 
flood " unmoved, will in ten decades become compact and 
.want re-subsoil ing. 

So far as I have experimented, t prefer to ose one plow 
eontinuousl)', being easier for the team, less perplexing to 
the plowman, and more effecluallj sliniiig the earth. 

While on the subject of plowB. I would stale that I wan 
Induced last fall to trj one of Remington, Markhatn & 
Co.'s steel pluws, made at Hion. I was then plowing a 
piece of land that was so Adhesive that the Peekskill pTow 
would not clean, and made it laborious for my tenm. On 
takiug the steel plow, the hones walked off as if enet-dof 
half their load, and tbe furrow left the mould-board aa rea- 
dily and perreMlyaaonecould desire. I have used it in all 
kinds of plowing, and think they sre " the " plow for 
Uij soil that adheres to an iron plow. Tbej are strong 
•iid well made, and as good a tnm In the mould board as 
■nj plow I have over seen on eibibition at any of our 
State Fain, (I have attended some of them,) and would 
recommend the "Steel plow" to all those farmei^ who 
have soil that will not clenn from a cast-iron plow. 

I hope to hear from farmers who have made or will 
hereafter make experiments, in deep and subsoil plowing, 
md the conclusion of (heir experiments; and I will do 
the same. Hirih Wiurk. 

0«»iij,Co.. Detll.l««. 

[Far Ifae CoiDIn Otnllenaa and Onlllvatn.) 

Hints on Orowl ng M angel Wnrtzels. 
The cuIUvatiou of fleU becU, or mangel wurliel, for 
feeding purpoaer, Is oertainlj not sufHcientlj sppreeiated 
.bjfarmen genetallv; and the qoantilj ann nai I j raised, 
[which, according to the Slate Cenaoa of ISGR. !s lew 
-ina 30,000 bushels,) would seem to show that Id New 
Jork State, tt least, the common estimate of these roots 
■^ean no proportion to their actual value. Compared | 
with either carrots or turnips, (the roota most usuallf 
jTOwn,) in respect l« amount ot nnlritlon afforded bj 
Mch, mangel wurtzela will be found to be tbe mo«t pre- 1 
Arable roots; contMning as Borreel analyses prove them 
- contain, from 11 la IS per cent, of the flesh forming 
«l^cip!e^ according to tarietj, the Orange Globe yield- I 
«g tlie largest quantity, while tlie flesh-forming principles ' 
-ntained In eltlier carroU or turnips fall considerably ] 
sort of ttiia in amount Tet notwithstanding these facta, | 
he mangel wurtiels continue still to be in fact, what the I 
..ymon of thwrntme Imports, vix: the " riM ef learcity." \ 
tut in tlius comp'-ini tlie relative value of theee differ- 1 



'inr ili.'paTBgingly of Ibe less nutrition* kinds; for I 
U-lieve that the cultivation of any of them cnrrol pn>jC^ 
a>,hi lie omitted or neglected by the famer. and ihoold 
miliiT, iherefure, commend the practice of raising aD 
iliice. And tliis I conceive would be an enrinently 



till] [he least additii 



Id be an enmwntly 
leed not be allendea 
al lahororeipense; for tbe required 
>ald be produced in proprationably 
iiiTniiii'^iimg inai or each. Jjid, mcHCorer, litis wonid 
st-cm to be carrying out the apparent mlention of utBrSk 
For iTiniipa are more especially adapted to turiy feedings 
ml uiiiiiilly deteriorate in quality as tbe spring ndvanoes; 
whili^ tlie mangel wnrtida, on Ibe ooMnwy, are best 
flJapt.'i! for late feeding, and uniformly improve in qoilltr 
until t)ia months of spring. Another i Mdiiwlaniii In 
their favnr, is, that they can be casly grown opon Mdk 
Dot !<uilAble for turnip culture. 

Tlif soil most proper (or Seld beets Is a rich teun, of a 
claycj nilher than a sandy character, and where Ihe oiiguit 
mutter i.e fully and thoroughly decomposed and distribotad 
thioLi^h iL It shoold also be perfectly free from stono^ 
and !>ia:li pulteu by deep and ifaorOBgb cnllivalion. The 
''iiliBoil plow, I take oocaaion here to remark, cannot bt 
dii^p^'UBcd witti in tbe cultivation of roots, but shonld bt 
niTi at least along the line of the rows lo Ibe grealeM 
i|i.'|>lh piBcUcable. ] refer here to ttaoae improved ploai 
nl>ii:)i while they disturb and diaint^rvte Ihe *oil to Ihe 
Ocplli they may be run, yet do not open any fonvwi, aod 
on lIiih account they are eminently uefnl in marking ool 
the roHH tor all cultivated crops, or those requiring Ike 
rreqiioiit use of llie cultivator. Beets may be grown npen 
HtiT »oil containing a moderate qnanlity of nkTHStnre and 
a lur^e quantity c^ nntrltire matter. Bot on sandy hnIi 
iliev nttain to a leas size unless the seaaon should be favor- 
ntily wot or rainy. On a light sail rich in hnmas and 
niuisi hv utuation, it becomes watery and very thick ; tnl 
nre liuliic lo be hollow in Ihe middle, and are diffloult le 
jirt'scrve in good condiUon. The soil should be deep and 
rlmliK.'!) as thoroughly as possible, and llie subeiHl should 
tiol bp citfier ■ stiff, cold clay, or an open stone gravel 
It .iliotild be kept thoroughly pulverised dnring the growth 

JlANiiaiNG.^Aa Ihe analysis of planta hss been foond 
to funii-th the best criterion for preparing maijnrea dkM 
suitable lo their growth, it may not be inappropriate te 
insert, ill this place, the ffdlowbig table by FTOf. Way, 
nliich cihibila with donbtlesi satisfactory approach lo 
ncoumcr the eitent lo which tbe soil is exhausted of ili 
ekint-niary constituents in Ibe prodnclion of twenty Iom 
of bulbs, and fonr loDi of leaves, of mangel worted 
plants: 

Piinionorlc sell *n . 

Mptiurie KM, g 

MiMni«tt.".'.'.".":'.:i";:'.:"""";'.i'.;:"::'.!"!:;"i::": n 
^1"^ >5 

Cti1nri«e»f iudlam {Maunn lidt}... '1 |M 

A glance at the table will readily show that *■))«• toS 
snlt are the essential requirements of this elaag of rMM 
niid (honld be liberally applied to the land on which they 
arc gniwn. Bone dnst also forma a necessary and neelhl 
Hiljiiuct to every compost designed to be applied to ti>% 
or piniilnr crops. Barn-yard manure has been fonnd leH 
^crvioeiiMe when newly applied for this Crop, than wheB 
i1t.'cnni;>osed, and hence enables the growing plants to 
irmre nipidly appropriate {• DOurihhlng propertle* to 
t1i»ir u<t than by the former mode. 

Tsfs— Beels are very suitable as food for mllGfa cows 
hchif; Ij'ith snceulent and nutritions — properties which 
j:r<'nilr conduce to an increased quantity of milk, and 
nlikh i^i all the better for tieing perfectly free from that 
biid ta-te so nnavoidable when they are fed On turnips. 
Bi;cl.' lire also peculiarly nseful for feeding lo fattening 
nilllc, though it is necessary to tue them to It by dq^ea, 
.1" llitv oat them wllh sncfa avidity as sometimes to cause 
ilnnir-T nf a serious nature. Bwlne will do remsrkablj 
"-ell nhcn fed on them. The leaves, too, should not be 
RsKtpd, as stock will thrive wall on tham, if fed in suO- 
'■■eat qiunlitie^ J. H. Ha*>u. 
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[FMrUMOooBtrf Gtotteman wad GvUlTUor.] 

Osage Orange Hedges in New-Jersey. 

LuTHKR H. TucKEA — ^Wlien I met you at the Queens 
Co. Fair ia Oct. last, we liad some coaversation respect- 
ing tlie Osage Orange fence. I then stated to you that I 
liad gone into it upon a large scale, and had realized far 
beyond my expectations. Yoa requested me to give you 
my experience in regard to that plant as suitable for a 
live fence. It ia with much pleasure that I now can give 
it. 

Four years Ago I subdivided the whole of my . farm, 
contaiuing 140 acres, which required about 25,000 plants, 
setting them 6 indies apart. I now have in the aggregate 
two miles of fence which will be four years old this 
spring, and it is now a perfect fence against all animals. 
Its rapid and vigorous growth proves it admirably adapted 
for that purpose. The deep tendency of its roots enables 

it to witliBtand the severe droutlis of our climate, and its 
thorns are of sucli a protective character as to answer 
every required purpose. It has no equal as a hedge 
plant 

There is no plant, so easy of cultivation, better or so 
well adapted for a protection fence on our soil and cli- 
mate, as the OMge Orange. It will grow and flourish in 
all strong rich soils, whether tliey are upland, alluvial, 
sandy, clay, wet or dry. It proves capable of enduring 
the greatest extremes of heat, moisture or drouth, and 
the lowest temperature to whidi our region of New-Jersey 
has been sul^ect to. There ia notliing to my mind so 
beautiful or so secure a barrier against all animals, and for 
all ordinary purposes as hedging, and no country possesses 
a better plant than the Osage Orange. 

As I required a laige quantity, I found tliat I could 
procure them cheaper in Illinois than here. They cost 
$3.00 per 1000 plants, delivered in Xew-Toric city. 

The entire cost of plants and planting did not exceed 
$100. The cost of taking care of it since has been the 
Ubur of one mas for one montli each year. It is now 
matured, and will only require cutting every fall. It is 
tlierefore the cheapest and best fence that has ever been 
adopted, and will in my opinion supersede in this quarter 
all other kinds of fence. 

Any gentleman wishing in detail, the mode of planting 
and cultivating until it ia matured, can call upon me at 
Eatontown, N. J., and see my fences, or write me and I 
will give them my experience in tiiat matter. 

Batootown. N. J.. Dec SL THOa BBLU 

[We are quite sure that the interest now taken in the 
Osage Orange as a Hedge Plant, Is sufficiently general to 
warrant our askUig from Mr. Bell, for publication, those 
details as to the modes of planting and cultivation, as il- 
lustrated in iiis experience, which he kindly ofifers to com- 
municate by letter on the application of individual read- 
ers. The success he has attained, and the extent of his 
experience, are such as to give a double value to the in- 
formation he can impart ; and many beginners will be ben- 
efitted if he will thus allow us to publish, eu fully at pa- 
nbls, the partiouLirs of his practice. Wherever the cli- 
mate is not too severe, — the risk of sudden changes and 
extreme cold too great — the Osage Orange must constant- 
ly grow in public favor, as other fencing material becomes 

more scarce. Eos.] 

• ♦-• 

[Vor tiic Country 0«ntkinaii and Gultlvator.} 

Farm Millff— Washing Machines— Root Oatters. 

Mkssbs. EnrroBS — In the April Na of The Ccjltita.- 
TOE is a notioe by your respected correspondent, S. E. 
Tono, of Lyon and Pbillip*s Farm Mill. I wonid like to 
know where said mill can be procured — the price, and how 
(0 go to work to sharpen the grinding parts of it, which I 



conclude are of iron — when dull If some of your read- 
ers would give their experience with the Union Washing 
Macliiue, they would greatly oblige. 

Although farmers generally have neither time nor dol- 
lars to throw away, they sometimes pay too dearly for 
their whistles by buying implements from recommenda- 
tions given by interested advertisers. 

I was last winter induced from advertised recommenda- 
tions, to purchase a Willard^s Root Slicer, made by 
Nouiise, Mason k Co., which utterly failed, from its flimp- 
sy construction, to do what it was represented to do. The 
frame-work, where in fact no great amount of strength 
was required, was strong enough for an ox-cart, but the 
disk or cutting part, where strength was required, was 
only a thin plate of cast iron, perforated so. near the shaft, 
as to still weaken it. It left a part of each turnip uncut, 
and these pieces crowding down between the frame-work 
and disk, pried it off in Huch a manner as to crack the 
plates from one hole to the other, until the crack went 
all around the shaft, and of course rendered it useless. 
Daarille, 0. E., Dea, 1861. A Bdckwheat FAaiiaa. 
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[for the CooDtnr Gentleman and CuUlvator J 
SPANISH CHESTNUTa 



I have observed by several articles in the Countbt. 
Gentlevax that this valuable tree, both for ornament and 
use, is receiving some attenUon, which it well deservee. 
Although it has been in cultivation here for many yearSi 
and is well adapted to our soil and climate, yet compara- 
tively few persons have it growing on their lands. As 
has been remarked, there are a great variety of them, and 
the seed of the finest will no more certainly reproduce 
the same good qualities of size and productiveness, than 
will the seed of a superior apple. The only way to ensure, 
the best kinds is to graft of bud from such as are the most 
desirable to propagate, which has been adopted here for 
many years. 

There is a large tree on the farm adjoining this, belong- 
mg to Charles Jessup, from which, twenty years ago, I 
used to purohase a part of the crop at twenty-five cenia 
per quart — the price usually obtained in market, to plant 
and raise seedlings in the nursery ; but tliat plan has been 
abandoned, as it required a much longer time to obtain 
the fruit, and it was not reliable when produced, but few 
trees in a hundred yielding chestnuts in quantity and size 
equal to the original tree from which the seed came. Ed- 
ward Harris of Moorestown, an enterprising gentleman^ 
who has done much for the improvement of agriculture 
in tliis State, especially by introducing his fine stock of 
Norman horses. Diligence and Napoleon, and several 
brood mares, planted an orchard of twenty-four trees of 
seedling Spanish chestnuts, which varied in their products 
about as Widely as the same number of apple or pear treef 
would have done. The greater part of them were but 
little if any better tlum common native varieties ; one or 
two have the quality of yielding the largest sized chest- 
nuts, and mostly three m each burr ; several yield twQ 
laige chestnuts and one defective, and others but one 
large chestnut and one or two imperfect 

The native variety is suitable for stocks, and by innoco- 
lating them from those most desirable to cultivate we not 
only insuro the good qualities of the tree from which 
the scions aro taken, but get the fruit much earlier than 
from seedlings. We frequently gather several quarts 
along tlie nursery rows in the fall from the young troes 
before tliey are removed to the orohard. Most farmers 
desire one or more shade trees in their pasture fields, to 
protect stock from the excessive heat during summer, and 
if care b ta^en to plant the best variety of Chestnut, it 
would not only answer for ornament and shade, but yield 
a crop in the fall worth $8 per bushel, and furnish the 
most Talnable lumber for fencing or building material. 
Cbmamhiion, N. J. WILLIAM PARB7. 
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7or the Conntir Gentleman and CuKiTatorJ 

St Lawrence Oounty — Northern New- York. 

Mkssrs. Epitors — Tbinking that a few items from ibis 

section, might be of interest to jour readers, I will give 

ft few. This countj is chiefljr devoted to the dairjr and 
stock business. 

There are about 8000 cows in this oountj, and the num- 
ber is constantly being increased, as most of the farmers 
are convinced that it is useless trving to raise grain (for 
sale,) in competition with the farmers of the fertile West 
And the same b also true of beef cattle — our winters 
being so long and severe that we cannot raise cattle with 
anything like the profit, even when we take into account 
the difference in cost of transportation, that farmers in 
more favoredJoealiUes can. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that grain and cattle can not be produced 
at a profit, but that other branches of farming are more 
profitable. 

' Generally the average annual return per oow, in our 
large cheese dairies, has formerly been from 85 to 40 
dollars, but at tlie war prices which prevailed the past 
season, this amount has been very sensibly reduced. 
Butter-making is not considered as profitable. 

Many of our cheese makers, have adopted a new plan 
in making cheese. They place the night*s milk in the 
dheese-vat, and in the morning skim the milk. This of 
course lessens the richness of the cheese, but many con> 
tend Uiat it is not possible to so mix this cream with the 
moming^s milk, that it will not escape with the whey. 
This is no doubt true. 

Some of our best cheese makers have adopted another 
plan which obviates this difiicnlty. It is to heat this 
cream in a pail, set in a kettle of water, to about the 
temperature of new milk, and return it to the rest of the 
milk. 

This county was greatly affected by the starch mania 
which prevailed so extensively a few years since. There 
fa a starch factory on almost every brook and river — 
sometimes a half dozen witliin as many miles of each 
other. Their first cost varies from $1,200 to $2000. At 

E resent they are considered the poorest kind of property. 
1 1855, starch was worth from 5c. to 6c. per pound, but 
for the last three years it has been dull at 8 to 8^. But 
fbw factories were run last season, and I believe none at 
all this season. Potatoes were worth 25c., and it was 
doubtful if they would pay expenses. From 8^ to 9^ 
lbs. is the average yield per bushel — 10 lbs. is an extra 
yield. 

This is comparatively a new county, but when its re- 
sources are all opened up, it will be the ** banner** county 
of Ncw-Tork. One very favorable feature, is the natural 
meadows which border all the small streams and some of 
the larger rivers. These are very fertile and produce 
undiminished crops of hay, of good quality, year after 
Jrear. 

There is a large tract of unimproved land for sale, in 
he south-east part of this county. About 80,000 acres 
of timbered land are oflfered at two dollars per acre. There 
is some good farming land in the tract, but its general 
*eputation has not been sudi as to tempt a very great 
■•uimigration. 

Fruit prospects are not good. Apple trees do well 
^T 8 to 12 years, but after tltat rapidly decay. But this 
.nould only be an incentive to more thorough culture and 
awe, 

Tnder-draining ground for orchards, has never been 
)i noticed in this section that I am aware of. 

^rge quantities of pork are annually raised, but at the 
i^t'esent prices of grain and pork there cannot be much 
>rofit in the business. Tlie only way in whidi we have 
>een able to realize any profit, is to make Mr. Porker 
rork for his board during the summer months, compost- 
Mg manure. But this method fa not generally adopted. 
Produce fa very low. Wheat 'fa worai f 1, Oats 81c., 
^>ni 55c, Rye 50c., ^oUtoes 25c, Hay |6, Butter 17c, 
:heese 6c Therr *• • ^-^ «''»t? ^f butter uosohl yet. 



REFINED SO RGHU M MOLASSEa 

The Committee of the Illinofa Hortieoltnral Society 
make a satisfactory report in a late nnmber of the Fhurie 
Farmer, of their examination of the Chicago Sngar Re- 
jBning Company, whose works, it fa stated, have been erect- 
ed at an expense of $60,000 for the machinery, and wfaieh 
will refine 100 barrels of symp a day, in additton to its 
regular business (which we nnderstand to be refining 
sugar.) A symp refinery alone, they add, may be started 
for $12,000. The following fa substantially the process: 

A small quantity of lime-water fa introduced at the 
commencement of the boiling. Next the symp fa stramed 
through canvas sacks. Afterwards it passes into immense 
bone filters, containing " bone charcoal.** By these three 
processes a great amount of extraneous vegetable matter 
fa extracted. It fa then subjected to a rapid boiling at 160* 
heat, in what fa called a ^' vacuum pan,** which finishes 
the process. 

The committee think this improves the wbolesomeness 
of the syrup — that it ranks with the best ** golden symp** 
in quality — that it has none of the boneset taste of tlie 
unrefined, nor the smoky flavor often observed in other 
refined syrups — that it fa diminished one-tenth in bolk by 
the operation — the actual cost fa not over six cents pei 
gallon in large quantities — that the company agree to re- 
fine for ten cents per gallon, or to return 1& barrcfa foi 
every 100 barrefa of the crude syrup. They sell in small 
packages of ten gallons or more, for 55 cents per gallon. 

• •• 
[For the Ooontry Cfantleman and Calttvator 
FARM ACCOUNTS, DIART, Slo. 

The merchant or manufacturer that should attempt to 
do business without keeping accounts of his income and 
hfa expenses, of hfa purchases and sales, would be looked 
upon as little better tlian an idiot or a madman. 

Yet we believe that such accounts are to the fanner, 
just as imporunt and useful, in proportion to the valne at 
stake, as to the merchant or any other dass of men. The 
farmer that keeps no such account, virtually gropes in the 

dark, as to where his income has taken itself, at the end 
of the year ; he buys and sells, hires money and lets it^ 
and all these various detaifa he has to keep constantly on 
hfa own mind, while the one that keeps a carefjal account 
can readily refer to his book, and at a glance see bow he 
stands with Uie world, and if he discovers a leak in hfa 
*^ treasury,** he knows exactly where it fa, and how to ap- 
ply a remedy. 

To those who have never kept a diary of the varions 
operations of the farm, we can say from experience, that 
they will be amply repaid for all tlie cost and trouble they 
are to in keeping one. Such a diary for several years, 
would present such an array of useful and interesting 
facts, that it would be continued indefinitely. 

It would tell the farmer when he commenced and ended 
the various operations of the farm ; would note the ap- 
pearance of the most prominent birds and insects ; the 
season,, whether backward as compared with previous ones, 
and a great many such facts, w}iich, from their pertanai 
at9ociation», would be as interesting as useful. 

In ihoste families where the ^^old folks have got 
off the notion of writing,** there are young people, and 
let one of them be supplied with a suitable book-, to be 
had at any book-store for a few shillings, and keep 
such a dfary. Blending as it does, the useful with the 
agreeable, it will convey much useful knowledge to the 
youthful mind, teaching in short lessons to be repeated 
every day of the year, book keeping, composition, and I 
Uiiuk I may say political economy ; and as .a book of 
reference, and in many cases as a guide, it will be of great 
benefit to the fanner. B*. TiAWESHCH. 
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Ttte ■;« McualoBiad lo Uie fertile uxl ankirokan kldi 
•t Wcrtern New-Yutk, or tlw wida rolHiie pntiriet of Ibe 
Wtat, la apt to look »iUi pity npoD the radii aad Mill of 
Kcw-BnghiDd. Bat tb* Mordy iob ot PI jmoutii doei nM 
■pprMiala foiv ajnipathj, ud raoiiDding jou of the pro- 
isrb, "tbc Dcanr Cb* bone lh« iwoeter tiM nmt," poioM 
witb prida to hW comlbrtibl« honae utd banu, Ida weli 
appointed tabia, nid happy hooMbold. But, if not wti*- 
fted witb Iban evideDcei of pnwperity, you auggcat tbat 
bia fum haa aa UDdoe proportion of baek-boiu, lie raferi 
joa and your ^atidiouanea to the Talley of the Conneo- 
llent, informing jou that although a fev loada of motliet 
earth wm« odoo removed from bla native Ltlla, atill tliat 
they wcra dumped hi the Tallej of (be Conaevtlcat, and 
tbat yon will find the remainder of liia land there. 

Aeting apoB tlila anggeitioD, I determined to >p«nd a 
few deji aearcbing Ibr tliese loM plt-cea of New-England 
fiums. Hy range of obaervation, al^ough quite limited, 
•till fumiafaed an abundance of pleuure and inalruedon. 

The Connecticut Valley baa bceu ao ofteu and ao ade- 
quately pictured, that aiiyllilng by way oP general deactip- 
tion ia unnecenry. Frum OU Uadley lo Sptlogfleld, 
bowercr, tbe wonderful comtiiualioii of wild acenery aiid 
fertile plaiua, atriken llie eye moat fumbly. Old Tom and 
Hvlyoke, In their rugged gmideur, riie iu bold contnut 
10 the humble cot* and blooming gardena that nealle at 

Tbe aoil of tbia aeotion i* ■ atngiilar ecmbinaUon of 
aand and cUy, quite dilferent rrom the dark loam ao often 
tiie predominant diancteriatic of bottom land, ft forma 
a warm, rich aoil, reliercd frum tbe lieavineas of elay and 
the liglitoeia of aaud. 

Tba Faraa el T. e. HnUnrt**- 

About Uiree milea nortli of Northamplon, oo the east 
bank of the rirer, you atribe tlie farm of Thkodork 6. 
McimaaToH, Prudent of the Qampabire, Franklin and 
Bampden Ag. Society. Ur. H. haa 40 acrea, which, al- 
Ibongfa gCBerally coandered a email farm, heaayaU all that 
ht can manage tboroughly. He bag but receutly purchased 
tbe place. Hi* boiiae and bam are new, and hia land 
- under bntparUal aotjcctlon. But all bia Improrementi 
eibibtt intelligence and the apirit of tbe eulightened 
Ameriean anicuIturW. 

Mr. H. nJiei tbe Hungarian ftaaa, which be tbia year 
■owed July 1st, at the rate of IS quartaof ased per acre^ 
He lh{nk tbat [t will alwaya be found a profltabla graas, 
and particularly ao in Maaonaof drautli,aB it can beaown 
aa lale aa Jnae or July, wben other s i « »»«a leem likely to 



. ing cattle, tbe ouatom ia cTidently a iciie one — aaring 
land, while It alao adda beauty to Clie landscape. Ente^ 
ing the town of Soutli Hadley from tlie north, tbe Tallef 
becomea lery narrow, Hntyuke and Tom thrusting them- 
aelTCa well out towarda the riTcr. 



bil 

Hli cattle ar« moatly grade Bhort-Horna; while hia 
bogs are a mliture of Cheater County, SufTolk, and 
Maduiy; the Clieater County giriug length and aide pork 
to the Suffolk, while the latter hidea tbe ooarse timber of 
tbe fonner. Ha has a litter of these piga, three montlia 
oM. which are Tery liandsome. 



ty dMarted atreet. Tbia laUer peculiarity must be ac- 
ooaaled Ibr upon the ground, that Ibe male portion ol 
(he inhabitanta go out of their bauk doors In the morning 
witli tlidrdinDcrs,notTetaniingtillevndDgi while houaa. 
wive* and domestiea finding aofBdent to occupy tlivir 
■luida and baada at home, have little IncUnation uid leai 
dme for TialHng their netghbora, and enpgliig in tbe 
til«aatB> icenaliaa nn^riubly allied gmaiping t 

Leaving Old Hadley Street in its lonelineaa, yon ikin 
along the Nortlampton meadowa, tlie carriage road oc- 
carimiall; leading directly into the meadowa, and then 
bi^ug tbe foot of HL Bolyoke. Tlie entit« abaence of 
bneea through tbeae extenatre plains strikea Uie auaiuer 
m quits pecoUar, bnt where proiUion ia made igalnst 



:ll« T. Rnlth. 

les foath of this point, yon 
tiie Tarm of Hr. HiLO T. Smiih, which conlaina 
about SfiO acrea, a large poriioa of it, however, consist- 
ing of upland, used only for graiiiig. Hr. S.'a moat 
profitable crops are tobacco, potaloea, and tnanure. To- 
baeco throughout this aectlou ia unuaually fine the preeent 
year, and at tbe date of my visit (Deo. 20ib) waa bring- 
ing from IS to 17 oenia. Mr. B. estimalea (he yield id 
hia crop at very nearly one ton per acre. 

Hit management with potatoes is m iollowa : 

He prefers com ground, manured the year previonc 
Strong manures, he tlilnka, prodnoe diaeieed potatoes 
After plowing and harrowing unmannred ground he pro- 
ceeds to mark out the rowa — four at a time — with one ot 
Share's planters. In these rows he drope sngle pieces of 
cut potatoes IS inches apart. The potatoes aro covered 
about two inches deep with ^e same macliine. He pro- 
fen large potatoea for seed, tbe yield being iS per cent 
greater tlian from amall one. Small potatoea, he aays, 
have the aame nvn^tr of eyes aa largo onea, but tba 
sprouts lack vigor. Amount of aeed per sore, 6 bushels 
— yield, 100 buahela. Davia' Seedlings are liii favorites, 
the sandy loam in whlcli he raisea Ibem relieving them 
■pparenUy of the mi»sture which tliey have when culti- 
vated upon some other soils. He has now ia store 1,600 
bushehi 

He gives great care to hiereasing fVom year lo year the 
siie and richness of hia compost heap. Hia stables are io 
arranged that all eicrcmenla, whether solid or liquid, pal* 
immediately to the cellar beluw, where he k^epa aome 
half a doien store li(^ constantly employed in working 
it up. Aa an absorbent he uses sand instead of muck. 

The slops from tlie kitchen ara conveyed through an 
aqueduct wliich empties into a reservoir by the Itug-pen, 
Itius obviating much unnecessary labor. 

Iu this cellar I noticed a Root Cutler, manufactured by 
Wlilltemore, Belcher A Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., iu 
i which the cylinder, having curved and sharpened leelh 
' inserted at regular intervals, smashes directly in the hop- 
per, instead of at Ihi tidi, aa En the Smery madiine. 
Thua every root, of whatever aiie, thrown into the hop- 
per, ia bound to be cut to plecea, while witli tlie Emery 
Cutter a large ruta baga cannot reach tlie knives, unlets 
previously iialved or quartered by a spade. 

Ur. S. baa also a thrifty young lierd of Short-Homs, 
berides owning in connection with Paoli Lalhrop, Baq., 
I he celebnied bull Hanuion. 

Tke Farm el PaeU Lalkrey. 

t neit visited tlie farm of the latter gentleman, Piot.l 
LiruHOP, Esq., aitualad iu the town of South Uidley, ona 
mils from the village of South Hadley Falla, It conauita 
of 10» acres, all cleared, whioh he pDrohased and seUIed 
upon SI yeara ago, and which, ander bis mansgement, 
has quadrupled In value. Upon approaching tile bonne 
which Stands some dii4ance from Uie highway, you notice 
a dock of some 60 Dorkinp, whose plumage vies with 
the anow in wldtenes^ Hu amall flock of pure Soulh- 
Downa are also oonspicuous upon entering the grounds. 

Mr. L.'s herd of Sliort-Hurus la justly celebrated, lie 
havinc, during the past 30 year*, devoted such careful 
attention to Uie propagation of this breed, as lo win for 
himaelf the enviable Utie of Prince of New-England 
SJiort-Hom breeders. Mr. L doea not join in the general 
complaint of hard times affecting the sale of blooded 
slock ; on the contrary, he remarked " that he tiad never 
seen Oie year, that he could not sell at hia own price, all 
the thorough breda he had to dispose of." 

In breediiig he ha« had a apecial care to preserving and 
increasing the milking qualitiea of his herd. Anil fur 
early maturity, docility, readiness to fatten, he coiiHiltrt 
them Dnequalted. In their rearing and mausgeiueut uui- 
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form kindness is shown them ; no blows or liarsh words 
are tolerated. If, as occasionally will happen, he has a crea- 
ture uaturully so depraved as not to appreciate kind treat- 
ment, and which refuses to be milked, he does not press 
the matter, but converts her into a nurse cow. One of 
these kind he showed me, which had raised be said, six 
knives during the last three years. He has a heifer five 
^ears old, which last September weiglied 1,650 pounds, 
and only till recently has he put her upon high feed. Her 
present weiglit must be at least 1,800 pounds, and Mr. L. 
is determined to show the public what a Short-Horn can 
bo made. His present herd consists of nineteen cows and 
heifers, and the bull Marmion. His yearling boll Garibaldi 
he has just sold and forwarded to Robert Elwsll, Esq., 
Drewsville, New-Hampsliire. Mr. L. expects soon to 
make extensive alterations and improvements for the ac- 
commodation of his stock. 

But althoqgh so devoted to Uiis department of agricul- 
ture, still he is not disposed to slight other matters con- 
nected with successful fanning. A large portion of his 
farm is thoroughly tile drained, and other parts are 
brought under the same process as tbey are found to need 
it. His supply of fruit is abundant, while his young 
orchards are coming on rapidly. 

Tobacco he considers his most profitable crop, and his 
tobacco barn, built expressly for drying the weed, is ad- 
mirably adapted to this purpose. 

Of the different varieties of potatoes, he prefers the 
Peach Blow and Jackson White. 

His yield of roots this year was large, and of his carrots 
he kept an accurate account. From 86 rods he obtained 
230 bushels, which is equal to 1 ,022 bushel^), or (estimat- 
ing a bushel of carrots to weigh 60 lbs.) 26^ tons per 
acre. The rows were 20 inches apart, with about three 
inches between individual roots. 

Mr. L. is feeding to his young cattle broom-corn seed, 
ground with Indian com. The seed weighs from 28 to SO 
pounds per bushel, for which be pays 25 cents. He con- 
aiders it excellent feed for grazing stock. 

He stores from 60 to 75 tons of hay, using the " Eirby 
Mower and Harvester." For reaping he thinks this ma- 
chine unsurpassed, although for mowmg the Buckeye is 
tlie favorite throughout this section. 

The snow storm of Dec 28-4, preTented a viKit to the 
large herd of Aryshires owned by Wm. Bimie, Esq., of 
Springfield, as well us to the Massasoit farm near the same 
city. 

To Mr. Lathrop 1 am indebted for much valuable infor- 
mation and many hospitable attentions. h. w. c. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE NORTHWEST. 



Cinoiao. Jan. 7, 1862. 
A man who has never travelled in tlie west knows so 
nttle about it that it is scarcely worth while to talk to 
him about it. He would scarcely believe a sucker if he 
were to tell him that Illinois has furnished a larger pro- 
portion of figlitiug men tlian any other State ; and besides 
that he would be astonislied to learn that she is preparing, 
with her sister States of the Northwest, to supply our 
country, and the rest of mankind, with sugars, syrups and 
cotton. Our past history has been marked by no fixed 
policy for making ns self-sustaining in time of war. And 
now as war is upon us, and we are put to tlie necessity of 
devising wa}*8 and means — fortunately neither the will 
nor ability are wanting for this— the sudden destruction 
of our International commerce w^ld have fallen much 
heavier upon us in one of its branches than it has or will, 
but for the timely introduction into the Nortliwest of the 
Sorghum, Imphee, ko. Sweets are nM>re than luxuries. 
They have become a part of our food. Sugars and syrups 
are regarded nearly as necessary to family subsistence as 
flour and beef. Even in the cabins of the extreme poor 



you hear the want of these articles spoken of m grievances 
not to be endnred. 

The success which has attended the eoltivation of 
Sorghum in the west is truly wonderfoL The plant wai 
introduced into France, and cultivated very extensively, 
twelve years ago. But either the soil and climate were 
ungenial, or the proper means were not employed in pre- 
paring the syrup, for it has now gone hito disuse for that 
purpose, and is grown mostly for the iiNiniifact«re of al- 
cohol and v:negar. The first attempts at introdacing it 
among our farmers met with distrust. They remembc^ 
the Monu mulHeaulu9 and other impositions of the east, 
and but few would give the seeds a place among their 
garden plants. At a fair of one of the interior counties 
of Iowa, four years ago, the writer saw the first satsple of 
Sorghum syrup manufactured in that part of the State. 
Although spoken of with distrust until examined, very few, 
if any, who tasted, expressed any doubts of its snecess. 
The grey haired old man who brought it to the fair had 
watched its boiling with the greatest care all the n%ht 
previous. He had not been incited b^ any award, for 
none was offered ; but he saw in it a large and profitable 
branch of industry which should ultimately, make the 
people of Iowa independent of the South in that particu- 
lar. Now the county produces all the syrup used in it, 
and has a surplus for export. 

By information from Mr. Wallace, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of Iowa State Agricultural Society, it appears that 
Iowa has produced the past year, seventy-six and a half 
per cent, of all the syrup her inhabitants will require for 
the year to come. The Southern part of the State has 
the soil, climate, and every requisite for the successful 
culture of Sorghum. In the north the seasons are too 
short, and fuel too expensive ; still much is grown, and 
will probably continue to be for home consumption. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin are rather too fkr north ; yet 
these States have their warm, sonny places in which sugar 
cane will mature. We have no exact data for the pro- 
duct of IHinoid the past year. Many counties have grown 
all the syrup that will be used in tfaem, and not a few 
have a portion to export. It may not be safe to set the 
figures so high as Mr. Wallace has for Iowa, b«t we may 
safely say our State has the past year grown onelialf the 
syrup required for the people of the State. The neigh- 
boring States of Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio, have not 
been unmindful of the importance of this new brandi of 
husbandry. 

Four years ago, all the sugar-cane planted in the Korih- 
west was put out as an experiment. Tlie juice waa ex- 
tracted, and boiled down as an experiment. No experi- 
ments were ever crowned with better snecess in sndb un- 
tutored hands. Nine-tentlis of the Sorghum gtown the 
following year, was commenced and carried through as 
experiments to satisfy tlie curiosity or convince the 
cautiousness of the cxperiroentors. More have been aston- 
ished at their success ; and the ease with which all the 
processes are performed, than have failed of very satia- 
factory results. 

Tlie fact is, there is no limit to the amount of sugar 
cane the Northwest can produce. We have about com 
enough to last the country two years, if not an ear is 
grown in 1862. Farmers will plant more sparingly than 
for several years. Their attention will be devoted to 
other articles whicli promise better returns. Cotton will 
claim mudi attention ; and it would not bestmnge if with 
our accustomed energy and tact at adaptation, we riiould 
in that brandi exce^ our best hopes. But the cultiva- 
tion of Sorghum next year will absorb many fields here- 
tofore devoted to com. For instance, one farmer near 
Lodi, will put in 600 acres, and pledgee 500 more by his 
immediate neighbors. The soil is good, and this one thou- 
sand acres may safely be set down as good for a quarter 
of a million gallons of syrup. 

But we are not yet passed tlie period of experimenting. 
We do not knew how to elatify the tytup at Aom«. The 
bept clarified we have seen has a tas^ of the extraneous 
vegetable matter whidi comes from the cane witli lb« 
jnioe. 
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PUMPKINS AND APPL ES FOR CATTLE. 

Eie. Co. Gcin. — Tbero hai much been aid in regird 
to Ihe value of piim)»1iiDa u ri>ad fur Block. Same oriw 
ill tlieir lnvor, wliili: alben ila not lee uij Ttlue in them ; 
•ome M)ing tb« aetdt muM b« ukco out or thej are on 
injury U> cattlB; olbera do not diaco'er tay hum Id feed- 
ing them witEi tlio sMdt. I have been amused to heir 
fjumcrg wlio liate deiotcd yean lo tlieir culliitg, gay (bat 
pumpkin* dry up (Jwircoon; also that applet d< 
it gWea to them ; auil tint tliey are nut wortli gatlicring 
for that piirpoae. 

For tlie purpose ef apoerlaining (he value of pumpkins 
(or feeding purpoeei, I liad one yoke of oieo (7 years 
old) weighed about tlie IsC tiF October; aba a pair of 
(UgR ) yean old, (that liad juvt been caMiated,) and a 
jtvMng iteer, fed witli diem, an tliey were taken from 
tbe field, (tliat ia ripe or green a« (hey mlglit be,} but an 
the fall was fine Iliey were moUly ripe ouea, and were 
nearly all gathered aud housed before any frost, wliidi I 
tliiiik should alwaya be done to get tlie value vC tliem. 
Vie oien were unruly, nnd were fed ubuut 2 bugliels each 
per day, and then run loose to ■ Ur^c Mkble, and eat from 
■ mow of wlieat clisff, (jut woe partilioned off from one 
aide of tbe elable and filled wlieo 1 (hresiied ray wlieat, 
knd m flied lluu (hey would get what lliey would eat 
witliout wasting. T!« Bt«g9 were ■!» kept in (lie stable, 
but fed hay and •:«'nMalki<, wiili 1^ biisliels per day, and 
Uieateer liad half a busliel per day and run in the pasture, 
«ieept 1m was brought to ijie atalile for liis feed. 

Tlie rewilt: Tlie oien gained Vy} tba., one Hag 100 
nit., theodier Ita lbs., and (be steer about 1 00 lbs., 
triiiub I tliiiih woi as cheaply done a* could be witli meal 
or aiiy otiter feed. The Uaga 1 have no douU would 
ItuTe done mueli better, but they were not welt when the 
experiiuent oainnienced, ae they were put in the stable 
Mid commenced their feeding immediately after CKSlration ; 
they were fed wiUiout any regard to seeds, aonw being 
tekeu out of tlie best onea lor seed, [lie rest fed as (hey 
*et«. Uaving plenty of pumpkius, some were j ' 
two fuTow cows, and tliey nearly doublwl tlieh- 
the Qioiitlis of November and December, till tlicy 
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i Feed (or Cattle. 

the CODNTST 



fedoi 

This year apples were too scarce to feed, but I (hink 
from WKua eiperimcots that I have niade, (liaC 
•t leaet etjuol (o carrots ia weight for feeding 
Nodi, aud esp«ci&lly (o milch cdhe^ tbev alwaya gaining 
both in milk and Ueili with me when fed on tliem. J 
plea and pumpkiai should not he suRered (o freeie 
titat injures ilieir feeding properties very mi ' 



CORN AFTER BUCKWHEAT. 
I ^a(«d a piece of eora lact iipritig on land, part of 
irtiidi bad buckwheat tlie year before; tlie remainder 
•ward land tliot had been mowed but one year; and all 
tieMed alike as nearly ai ponlUe. A fair coat of mo- 
■■ra plowed under, then a aligiit dresnng spread on top 
•nd liatTowed in. Tli« com was all planted at the same 
time, Che row* running both wayn. but platUcJ teioni botli 
parts. Tlic result was, wberc tlw buckwlwat was raised, 
tbe com was much wsaller tintn on tbe anaid land, not 
only in tlie growth of stalk, but in tbe siao and number 
of can. Ib fact tliere weie a great many liitU on the 
buck wlieat ground tlul never M-t sn ear, while aff on (he 
•ward |ian was well eared snd well filled. Now wLiat 
<iused this very great difference! The ground was all 
■like, a sandy loam, and was all seeded with duver and 
tlmoUiy with oals. two years before, and that [larl (list 
h^ the buckwheat was not uuwed at all. bulgraaa turned 
nnder before sowing tlie buekolieat. Thid waa'lbe seoi^d 
lioie tluLt i buve planted corn after buckwheat, and the 
tf lit tlie same tioth times. I would tike (o undi:ratiind 
Um true reason. BroUier farmers please give it: your ei- 
parieuee in this miittet £. L. Uulsih. 



Mtsana. L. TtcKea k Sow— I find ii 
Gestliui.v of the 9ih Jan, Inst., on artic 
cornstalks for foddei^for cattle, written by my neighbor 
JonM JoiiNSTOH, in which he suggests tliat the cutting of 
the Btalks docs not pny. Now to my mind it foUowa oon- 
ctudively, that if it does not pay to cut tlicm they are 
worth but little for food, for I think Mr. Johnston and 
every other farmer who has fed elalkit, will agree with ma 
that fed wlioleonly a una) I portion of them areconsumBd; 
and whether (he great mass can he worked easily into 
manure, ia not so much a question with me, as whether 
(here is not really valne in tliat part of tha atiilk whidi 
animal will not est whole, but whidi he very readily 

Ur. Johnston eaya he cut com fodder one winter for 
forty head of cattle and tliought his laJior lost. Now I 
would like (o (ake every thing upon Intit from sucfa 
velerao farmers as John Johnston, but I commenced last 
year cutting the stalks from eight seres for twenty-seven 
head of cattlu about the middle of November, which car- 
ried them until iibout the 1st of Febniory, with two quarts 
-meat and one quart of oat meal miied per day. 
Calling tlie com SO cents per bushel, and tlieoals H cents 
per bushel, which were aliout tlie prices here, llie value 
of tlie meal was about lour cents a day for eaieh animal, 
and tliougli Ur. Johuston did not quite approve of my 
entire manner of feeding, he gave me credit for doing It 
""ite successfully ; and as an evidence tliat my ctUle wi-re 
t Blaried, I would slate that tlicy were two and three 
ir old alccra, bought tbe summer before not in a high 
condition at ail, and a majority of them sold fiom pasture 
ly part ofKovemlHT last at home, for fourcenta 
per pound, live weight, to a drover who made money on 
(hem in tlie Albany market. I would in justice, however, 
add that during the latter part of iLe winter the feed was 
somewhat increased. 

I commenced again last November feeding tliirly-rour 
head, such as 1 puichasod about tlie country here for Ims 
than two cents a pound, (mostly of (he KoUt/teoff order,} 
upon the stalks from fifteen sires, — which I eipect will 
carry tliein into February, — and (wo quarts of com-mea- 
miied with two qriarts of wlieat bran. Calling tlie earn 
fiO ceota a bushel, and the bran ixnts, it amount* to 
about three aud a half cents a day per head ; and upon 
this feed my cattle ore glowing every day — which fact I 
con make patent to Hr, Johnston, or any utiier person 
who feels interest enough in this matter Co take an oo~ 
casioniil look into my stableo. 

It tliiiik it is estimated that a three-year old steer will 
consume about one and a half tons of hay iu a winter; 
assuming tliat estimate to be correct, add calling llie hay 
eight dollars a tun, which is oerlainl; low, it will ooat 
twelve dollars a head lo winter stock on hay. 

Tlie meal and bran we are feeding will cost about $6.80 

per head lor (he winter, less AO cents a head for cutting, 

Bving B balance to die Halkaooountof (S.SO peraniniaL 

Assuming (which i tlihik is corrcol,) that so acre of 

ootnstalks, cW, will on an average, led with the meid aa 

' ove, cairy an snimal snd a half through tlie winter, it 

ives evety acre of atslks worth to the fanner (I.SO, 

lich ia more than I should be willing to pay for them (o 

feed whole. 

Ur. Jolin>(on again, says he dislikes to hire cattle to 

C 1 have seen tliat argument adviuieed befurc, but it 

tcr had much Height with me, becaiuie I am confident 

! hare all, including Mr, Jolinetou, been hiring our- 

ihat bad absolute nourisbnient In it, which without pre- 
panlion we would burdly liave ventured upon. It strikMl 
me, it won't do Co say to live men of this generation, 

tlijt yuu cannot hire ealtle to cat fo ■■ " ' '' "' " 

upon which wilhoill that prepare 

thriie. E. Susaititx. Gnuvn, Jox. 10, IHeS. 
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[for tbe Coantry Gentlemao «&d C«UlT«tor.] 
CORN AND T URNIP S TOGETHER. 

Messrs. Eds. — For one, I like to read in jour oolamn«, 
what has actually been done in tkd way of crops, much 
better than the wisest instructions as to what should be 
done. Therefore I was interested in L. Woodward^s ac- 
count of his com and turnips toc;ether, in tbe Co. Okmt. 
of Dec. 2d. 

I am partial to any plan of getting double crops from 
the same land, but I desire to get the extra crop without 
extra labor if I can. This item of labor is my most for- 
midable enemy in fanning. Long payrolls make a fright- 
ful hole in the produces of 80 acres. 

Mr. Woodward, to get his turnip crop with his com, 
made an extra planting or seeding — nearly twice as much 
work as in planting the com, for he ** followed after, and 
put turnip seed each side of the com, about six inches 
from the hilL** Here were two hills dropped and ooTered 
besides the com. Then when the plants were up, he 
dropped plaster and ashes on three hills instead of one. 
Then he cultivated twice in a row each way, ** being care- 
ful not to cultivate up tlie turnip plants." Then he hoed, 
and of course was again careful, and hoed the three hills 
instead of one. Tliese he cultivated twice each way 
again. Then **he makes a flat hill.** Then he thins out 
the turnips plants, and transplants in vacancies. 

Now suppose the labor done* although I sliould think 
both tlie com and tumips would need cultivating after the 
transplanting stage of growth, it does not, to me, seem 
practicable to perform tliese four cultivatings with proper 
justice to the com, without destroying many of the plants 
standing six inches from tbe corn. Supposing the use of 
land worth $7 per aero, would it not be more profitable 
to put this amount of labor and caro on a separate crop, 
on other ground, leaving tlie com to itself? Is not tlie 
main object of double crops, (economy,) in a measuro de- 
feated by this amount of extra labor? 

Mr. Woodward certainly succeeds in getting fine crops, 
and perhaps finds in his case mora profit than I have in a 
similar attempt, which I will describe ; yet I prefer my 
system, for my extra labor is mere nothing, and my crop, 
big or little, is a certain gain. 

My experiment was on about one acre of a tliree acre 
field of fodder com, planted and cultivated by one ma- 
chine, called the ** Gage,** in drills 2i feet apart Tlie 
Oaee was astride the rows in a uniform line parallel there- 
with. On culiivattng for the last time with this machine, 
1 got upon it myself (as it runs on wheels witliout guid- 
ance.) and sitting exactly over the com row, holding a 
small tin-pail of purple top turnip seed between my knees, 
I strewed the seed from each hand in straight lines about 
six inches from the com on eadi side. I dropped it just 
astride of the line of the following knife of the machine so 
as to partially cover it The roaoiine would have drop- 
ped it more evenly, but not expecting much retum I did 
not, for two hours work, think it worth while to put on 
the dropper. It came up well, and the com was soon too 
Vig to go through, so nothing more was done to it This 
two hours ride was all the extra labor. 

^ow for the result The com was very thick and heavy 
n a general thing, (see Go. Gemt. p. 145,) a part was cut 
V ss was intended, and fed green. Here the turnips 
•rere very lai^ and good. The balance of the com was 
eft to ripen. There tlie tnmlps were smaller, but were 
•ery well worth harvesting, while the smallest left upon 
^'^ gronnd made a good bite for the cows. 

Jn other parts of the same field I sowed carrots and 
«t« bagas in the same manner, and wherever the com was 
»it up green, and where it was llglitly seeded or destroy- 
ed io'R aieasure by worms or birds, the roots were j^ood 
'^1/ $iu — some carrots *^\i would weigh a pound — wliat 
#dr friend "Hurricane ••M* *n "^•-i from memory, 
' rood fair rized roots ' 
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nothing, and I am determined to practice the system mors 
extensively, and with slight variations another year. 

As to the value of the crops tlius raised with little labor. 
I can make no definite estimate, except in amount of feed 
in connection with other substances. 

I had about 17 acres of other com ; on the edges of 
this and the head lands, I scattered fiat turnip seed after 
cultivating. * Tliese tumips, together with those of the 
one acre first mentioned, and the tops of near five acres 
of be«l8, carrots and rutabagas, have kept my stock of 
86 cows iu full milk and thriving condition up to 28d of 
Dec., with a daily feed of one-third bushel of brewer^s 
grains each. Up to this date they would refuse com 
Mtalks — cut or uncut I commenced feeding beet tops or 
the 25(h of October, the pasture being quite shorty iMTing 
had more than one cow to an acre upon it lor % years. 
Tlie tops of tlie field roots, lasted the 86 cows 4 weeks; 
and tlie flat tumips alone, raised as before sUted, there- 
after till the 28d of Dec, when the rutabagas were 
reached and mixed with soft turnips. There are yet per- 
haps 60 bushels of the latter, and yet 4 calves aiid 6 
horses have shared in degree, this delicacy of feed. For 
it may as well come out here that I am too poor to raise 
or feed hay or oats in these times, not having had a spear 
of liay in my bam since last spring, and only a few oats 
which I am preserving as a curiosity to show my colt 
when he is grown up. Tape Lirr. 

nmlra. N. T.. Dec 16w 

• •• 

[for the Cooatrj 0«ntl«auui aad Coltlvalor.l 
FARMERS' IMP LEMENTa 

Now is the time for farmers to put all their agricultttml 
implements in order, so that no time shall be lost nor ex- 
pense incurred in the spring, when time is more emphat- 
ically money than at this season of the year. If you 
have a good set of tools, such as saws, planes, squares, 
chisels, kc.f you can repair many broken tools about as 
well as a professional mechanic 

But this is also a season to invent and make new ag- 
ricultural implements. I say invent^ because the time has 
not yet come when the farmer or the gardener cannol 
** get np ** something to aid him in the cultivation of the 
soil, that is not to be found on sale at the stores. Tbe 
most of our new and valuable implements originated iai 
this way, or at least were invented by men who are ftra^ 
tieal farmers, or have been at some time of their lives. 

Who is so well able to invent farmen' tools or imple- 
ments as the farmers themselves ? They have brains, and 
the practical ability to judge of the merits of what they 
constract They may not be able to make an article thai 

embraces nice work of wood, iron and steel ; but they can 
lay their plans before the proper mechanics, and thus pro- 
duce what their brains have developed in tiieory. 

Instead of one spending his winter days in doing noth- 
ing but his ** chores,** ana talking politics in the village 
stores or bar-rooms, he should be planning for the spring*s 
work, and when It comes not find him unprepared for it 
It is not the sleepy, untliinking, un4nventive farmer, who 
makes tlie most money by his vocation ; but he who has 
the best and most perfect implements, and knows how to 
take care of them, when in or out of use. 
CttBtoQ. N. T. T. B. MINSK. 

[for the CooDtry OeaUMnaa an4 Cvltlvaler. 

Blaok English Willow for Proteotion. 

Mr. WissoM HoLTON, of Willow Creek, in iliis county, 

has a hedge on the west and north sides of his ordiard, 

whldi protects it well fW>m the winds of that direction. 

The cuttings of tliis hedge have now grown three sum- 
mers, snd average about fifteen feet in height They 
bear abundan' «^8-«^. ••*<* ar »«^m«»«»»*l, useful and 
-ofitpw- 
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The OonstraoUon and Sise of Bee-Hiyes. 

Th« following is an extrtct from the rerj excellent 
chapter on the Aptarj, contributed bj Mr. Quimbt for No. 
Four of the Illualrated Annual Register for the year 181^8 : 
Thi SiXK or THB Hivi for all aeetioua north of 40 deg., 
riiould be 2,000 cubic bchea— aouth of that about 1,800. 
The ffinten are longer in a high latitude and require more 
ttoTM for winter,— a large hive will secure it, — but in any 
section there must be room for brood combs, and not 
much less than 1,800 will do. 

The dieapest material (or hives is sound inch boards, 
nnplaned, ej^eept at the comers, to jnake close joints. A 
suitable dbape is 12 inches square inside, and 14 inches high 
— sticks are needed across the center inside each way, to 
help support the combe, and a hole for the bees to dsss in 
the front side^ one4hird tlie way up. The top should be 16 
indMM square, and project half an inch over each side of 
the hive. Plane only the upper side; rabbet out the 
oomer an inch wide and half an inch deep, upon which a 

box or cap 18 inhes square inside, will 
exactly fit. This cap is for a cover to 
glass boxes, and should be 7 inches deep, 
and may be made of half inch boards. 
Through the top of the hive (fig. 1) malce 
two rows of inch holes, about 8 indies 
each side of a line drawn through the 
Pi<i^ l-UiTB lx>p. center. They should be uniformly dis- 
tant to match others in the bottom of glsss boxes that are 
to fit over them. Tliis b now ready to be nailed on the 
hive — stop the holes and set it away for use. 

Two glsM boxes, 12^ inches long, by 6| wide, (fig. 2,) 
are to go on the hive at once, or four, 6| square, may be 
used. For the wood part of these, (top and bottom,) thin 

boards are planed to one-fourth of an 
inch thickness, and cut to the proper 
length and width ; through the bottom 
make holes to correspond with those 
in the top of the hive. The posts for 
^^ the corners sre five-eighths of an inch 

th« holes la the bottom adjacent sides of each make a narrow 
and eembe In the top. groove with a saw or other tool, one- 
fourth of an inch deep, for tlie glass to fit in. Set up tlie 
box by nailing through each comer into the posts. Smaller 
posts 'may be used and the glass held by pieces of tin, if 
preferred. Pieces of new white comb an inch square, are 
Isstened to tlie top two inches apart — it' is done by dip- 
ping one edge in melted beeswax, and applied before 
cooling. Glass are cut the right size from panes 10 by 12, 
with little waste, and clipped into the channels, and the 
otlier part nailed on ; it is ready for use when the con- 
dition of the 8tock or swarm requires it. 

Tlie stand is made of indi boards 15 inches wide, by 
two feet foiig, the ends nailed on pieces of wood or joists 
irom two to four indies square, and put directly on the 

ground, with the hive on the back 
end. The advantages will balance 
any little trouble of keeping down 
grasdi, weeds, &c. The roof is made 
by nailing together two boards like 
a luMise roof, 18 by 24 inches, and 
laid on loosely. This can be drawn 
over to protect the hive (fig. 8) from 
the sun in hot weather, and put 

fMi. t-H.T. Boor A»i> »>««* ^ *l'^'' *• ^'^ ~y» "^ J*»« 
BTAva sun to strike it in spring or other 

time when only moderate. 

In painting hives, &c, light colors are preferable. 

Tlie apiary should be protected from winds by a high 
board fence or buildings. When not limited for room, 
stands sliould be placed four feet apart. 

Wlienever the bees of old stocks are crowded outside 
the hive, when that is raised half an indi for ventilation, 



it is time the boxes were added, if in a season of honey. 
New swarms should recdve the boxes a little before the 
hive is full, unless the honey season is too nearly over. 
Full boxes should be exchanged for empty ones ss fast as 

fiUed. 

• •• 

CVor the CoaDtnr Goitteman and ColtlTstor.] 
TEST OF PURITY OF ITALIAN BEE& 





Is there any test of purity of the Italian bee that can be 
relied on— and if so, what is it 7 Is it odor, sise, number 
of yellow stripes, or any or all of these comUned, that is to 
be taken as positive proof that the genuine artide is on 
handt These are qnejtions that, £ have no doubt, will in- 
terest many bee-keepers who are readers of the Comrrar 
GMTLBHAir, and I propose giving the solotloD that I have 
arrived at in the course of the last two seasons, daring whioh 
I have been breedmg the ItalUn bee. 

And first, what is not a test 1 Can a person by simply 
iaspeeting a colony of so-called Italians pronounce them pure 7 
I answer most deddedly that he eannot They may have 
oertain marks or appearaaees about them whioh may le|Ml to 
their being pronounced impure without any hesitation ; but 
with erery appearance of purity they cannot, fkom mere in- 
spectioD, be positively said to be pure. I had a colony of 
bees last spring, the workers of which were as beautlAil as any 
I ever saw. They had three yellow bands, and between 
every two sections of the abdomen they showed a distinct 
white ring, presenting a Tsry beautiful appearance, but when 
I applied the test which I shall presently indicate, I found 
that, as regarded purity, they were worthless, and I kmg 
since gare the colony another queen. The only fault that I 
could at present find with these bees would be that they were 
a yery little too large. And here the qoestion arises as to 
sise. How is it that previous to the importation of the Italian 
bee into this country it was universally described as being of 
a smaller sise than our native bee, and yet at this day you 
can find many breeders of pure Italian bees who say that It 
is decidedly larger 1 My own opinion, and I give it only as an 
o|4nion, is that the description referred to was correct — thai 
the Italian bee is somewhat smaller than the average of our 
native bees, and that in its smallness of sise and general 
delicacy of appearance it shows evident sisns of that long 
oontinued breeding "in-and-in " which has Men a necessity 
in order to keep the breed pure. I have, however, disoever- 
ed that a very slight cross of blaok blood will wonderfully 
increase the sise ol the Italian bee, and that after you have 
bred out almost every other sign of impurity, this increase of 
sise will be about the last to be got rid of. And now for the 
test, and I by no means lay claim to its originating with m^, 
but only that I have thoroughly proved it, and believe in its 
oorrectness. 

The true test of the purity of any odony of Italian bees, Is 
in the cdor of the queens you can raise nom it^ The great 
majority of the queens, say nine eat of ten, or ninety per 
cent., or even more, mutt be of pure golden yellow, or yel- 
low with a slight tinge of red in it, such as yon might call 
red gdd, in distinoti<m from yellow gold. There should not 
even be many of this latter color, as it woald be a soipioioas 
symptom, and on testing them, unless they breed back te 
bright yellow queens, the queen that produced them should 
be discarded. 

If breeders will only bear this in mind and insist on their Ital- 
ian cdonies produdn^ bright yellow queens and i^nty of them, 
the question of the sise, color and marks of the pure Italian 
workers, will soon settle itself, becanse the color of the queens 
being an infallible test of purity, carries everything else with 
it ; but so long as aplaraas are satisfied with breeding queens 
of all colors from bright yellow down to a deep chestnut 
brown, so long will there be a never ending dispute as te 
what are the marks of a pnre Italian worker. 

The numerous experiments that I have made during the 
last two seasons have satisfied me that an Italian queen with 
only a very slight infusion of blade blood in her veins, eonnof 
pcoduoe many pure yellow queens, and therefore I taka H fer 



granted thai a queen whose roval progeny are alososi all dark 
oolored eaanot pure. This I thbak is a k)gioal dednctien from 
the facts, c w. t. HulmttiUe^ Pa. 
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DESION FO R A FA RM HOUSE. 

We present Uiis deidgn with some 
coulideaco that it will be found to meet 
the wants at ■ Urge ckus oF furniite wd 
other dwellers in Cbe countrj. It is neitli 
«r large Dor coatly. Ithas neillier » pre- v ,„ 
tenljoiis nori foreign aspeet. It seema >ff-'$^^ 
ai Ihougli il miglit lia*e grown out or the 
•all iuelF, ao modeetl; doM it bartnonlie 
will) llie best fealarei of any culLitited 
Undsciipe. Yet it is roomj enoagb for 
■luile a large family, and erury tooid is 
arraiigiid fur home, family ecyoyment, 
rather than fur ^ow or for company 
Any family which will adapt itself to tti* 
*UEgeM)"iis of refinement and IntelligencA 
iudieated by the green-houje, the bay 
window and Ita erowmng taloony, the lat- 
ticed porch and the simple terraee, need 
nerer want more exciting pleasures th4n those always at 
coiiinaiid iKnesth and around the old roof tree. 

The acoomniodalion provideil U an entrance hall, a 
parlor ol lair proportions, with a bay window, a gUta door 





Fia. L— PanciFiL fLOoa. 
tlirat^h which tlie plants in the greeabouse nuy be seen, 
and an alcove, wliiuh is a acDalt Tccesa cut off the leranda, 
and nnIT separated from tiie parlor by an arch, and, 11 
Vreferred, a Tall ol drapery. . On ita len wall a case of 
' ' r articles of curioaity or verlu, may be placed ; 




rerauda, enclosed by 
lialiistrade ; and at the right a 
priyalo door giTea a " favored 
felr " aeces to ilia bed-room. 
The dining-room, with llsdoaet, 
the kitchen, tlie back stain and 
tlie pantry conclude the accom- 
^_^ modallon given on Uie first floor, 
no. )-Caias» l^ur. (Gg. 1.) Everything in the way 
of a scullery, dairy, wood-room, ic, can of oourse lie add- 
ed auwrding to ijie necessitiea of eaoli particular case. 
Four good diambera (Sg. i) are supplied In the atiio, eaiiii 
with a closet. 

For details of ti\e constmction of the oomerratory or 
greeu-house, tee previous numbers of the Register, or 
speual tBeall!>e« on tliat auhjeot. The oost of this house 
will be from »l,SO0 lo $1,400.— Hwftsr i Son's AHHval 
Jitter /or ISeO. 

KUaAL ECONOMT— VARIOUS HINTS. 
Least Roofb. — Where a house baa been built by one 
■m mare addilJooe the oosupanM are almost sure to bo 
^tMukled with ledks. The aaslast way to stop them b to 
~inli«dnee suitable oemrat. While lead paint, with flna 
Msd intermlied to atUbn it aoootdlng to need, answers a 
goodpwipoas. Gaalar.oranyklndof tar.ainaiarsUStasd, 
will make an eieeUent water-proof, frostproof application, 
A tliinl, and a Tet7 good ooment. Is made of four ponnda 






of rudn, a plot of linseed oil, and an otmce of red lead, 
lo be applied hot, with a bruah. Any penon wbo know* 
the differenoe between oold, wot discomfort, and warn 
and dry ei^oymenl, should try one of these renodias fix 
s leaky house. 

PiiNTEMa. — Every farmer has several hundred dotlait 
invested in wagons, carls, nuudilnea and impletuenu. Saw 
how much longer would tliese all laat if every craok, joint 
and pore were always kept well filled with good oil painll 
Probably on an average at least one-third longer than if 
not painted, and more probably at least twice as long- A. 
great deal may be done by keeping them properly boosed ; 
but they must necessarily be m(ne or less eipoaed in ost: 
the beat opens the cracks in summer, ■ shower often otsf- 
takes them and soaks into these cracks. The finiines li 
again and again repeated, and decay begins. An oras^ 
■trtun splits them wider, or breaks certain parts. Tbij 
must be patched or repaired, or new ones purchased. Tha 
larmer who has five hundred dollars thus invested aaight 
save Tma flity lo a hundred doUsis a year by keeping ■ 
pot of paint always on hand, and rat an occasional rehy 
or npare day go over his machines and implemcnia, and 
fill with paiut audi as nsed It. Tlie pot dionld have a 
l^ght cover, so aa to prevent the paint drying, whk* maj 

beat accomplished by using an earthen jar, with a larg* 

k to fit it. 

Every farmer should keep a Teasel of wkilt Itad painl — 

! pure arUcle. This is the best for Slling in oiadts or 

Ills in small tools — it is good for abrasions on the baoka 
of animals, from hamett or yokes — it is j^ood for Uia 
acralches in horses that ha>e lo travel muddy ro*d»— and 
it is good to cost the mould-board of a plow, to pravani 
rust after plowing is completed. 

WiDQiB REDOUNDINa, — Hany of our readcra out end 
split large wood In winter. When the logs are icy, soma 
of them are annoyed by the wedge rebounding or Bylng 
back. Ashes dropped in will usually prevent It, but aehea 
are not com.nonly at hand in the woods. Take a pieoa 
of dry bark and set in the opeuing, then Set In the wedga 
anew, so as to split this piecs of barl^ and it will prerant 
any further trouble. 

FiLUHo IcE-IIonsn. — A former number o( tin IHaa- 
traled Annual Register, gtrea the following Tery brief 
directions for filling ice-bouses, which sppear to eomprisa 
all tliat Is essenUal : 

1. Encsse the ice tn a foot of sawdust; 

S. Provide feotilatlon above; 

S. And drainage without ventilation beloa'. 
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PATENT MOSS BASEET& 



M of oonddenlile eicil«nient 

irs through Che couDtrj, mtoj 
rere tUe greatest humbug of 



Tbcae ban been th« ai 
■BMCg man J of Onr gvrdei 
believing Srmty Oml Uiej 
the day. 

A plain atatemeutof (iicta will betliebetit proof of what 
they are dcaigncd to accompliati, and tlie great ad •aiilagca 
Ihej poaaeaa over the ordtoarj pot culture. 

Tlieae bukets are from aii inches (o tno feet in diame- 
ter, and of a proportionate height, made of wire in the 
oanii vay. Id the center of this basket i« a pan contain- 
ing the ooDipouud in which the rariuus tliiiiga are planted. 
The space between the pau aud llie baaket and top ia fill- 
ed witti moM, M that when eompteCa tbey hate Ihe appear- 
ance of the ordiDBrj moaa boiikeL 

When the plants are grown in aoll tn Ihe usual wa;, 
tb«j MMD eshanst it, and r«qiiiro re potting or renewing in 
■oma diapv, wliile by this plan the Tirious plants are plaoed 
in Just sucb nutriment at Ihey require ; instead of being 
compelled to go throuj;1i the soil in ^esrcli ol it, tbey ab- 
•orb it a« required. Tliis compound will last for year^ 
wilhoat any change, before it can become exhausted. Tlie 
only care necesaary ia tlie watering, ai is usual in tlie oase 
of pot plants, but not so froqu«nUy, m the mow will re- 
tain tlie moisture for a lung time. 

At soon aa the Basket of Grapes, (of which a cut is 
glien abOTe,] was shown la tlie Comuiieaioner of the 

PRODUCTIVE APPLES. 
The Hawthotnden apple is perhaps the most productive 
well known variety, especialty when young. The Bnldwiu 
may aland neit; young trees of die latter, Ave years 
fitim setting out In Ihe orchard, very ollen |}ear a bushel 
or two ; and eometioies at seven years, tliey bear three or 
four biuliela. A young orcltard, well maaagod, nuy be 
cxpccud ta give a hundred bairela per aera, in hvorable 
peawnv, at (mi'yean. The Baldwin haa by no meana 
ita popularity at the eeat. An extensive tree dealt 
die eastem part of Itaasachusetts, informa us in a letter 
juat raueired, that notwiihalaudiag liia eflbrts to mi. 
otliarrariali««iacinl«ra,/>M>-j{^ of all the apple li 
called for, are BaMwtnsi, Among tiie hundreds of i 
sort* that are oomlng to light, and claiming attention, 
wben shall we Snd one equalio lUi bmoua mie^, 
•be Bhoda IsUod OtMUBg, 



Patent Office, and a statement of the prtndples made 
a patent was at once granted. 

I have a Pine apple growing in one of theae baskets, 
which was shown at a meeting of the Brooklyn Eorticultu- 
rai Society, and pronounced superior to any tliat had been 
seen eiUier In England or the West Indies; Uiia ia larger 
and belter tlian any I have which aro growing in pita fnd 
pots, grown according to the most approved nietliods. If 
Lhis, the "King of Fruits," cau be grown in this way so 
lunurisntly, surely all other kiuds will succeed equally 
well. 

1 have also grown the Black Hamburgh grape in the 
lanie way, with a larger yield and fiuer flavor Uian in k 
gruperj or in poU, one of which I preaeiiled to Mr*. Liif 
coin. I have also a peach tree grown iu a uina-inuh bns- 
ket, which produced 10 large beautiful peaoliea of Sue 
color and size; it is now fully set with buds fur neit - 
year's crop. Strawberries now growing in a ni-inch bas- 
ket, in flower, partially ripe, apd fully of ai large siie and 
fine color and taste, as any that can be grown during their 
regular season. All kinds of plants, frails and Sowero, 
can be grown in this way, in greater perfection, and with 
less care and atten^on than by any other method. 

The prioea will be made as low aspoasible, *a aaloplaea 
them within the reach of all. At soon as they are ready 
for Mie, notice will be given through this paper. 

Any further Infonnation can be obtained by calling ott 
or writing to my agent, C. B. HiLLta, Ko. 39 Broadway, 
Kew-Tork. ■ 



AuaiD CHAMIIRLaiK. 



DWARF PEA R8— S UQQESTIONS 
Some of our readers are aware that in some parte irf 
the eountry, laif e numbers of dwarf pears periahed hat 
ler, in oonsequence of the death of the quince bot- 
tom* — the latter in all instanoea having evidently died 
Hist, and tlie pear, aa a matter of necessity, because there 
~ no supply 01 nourishment from botow. Tigoraua 
died aa soon as any, and well drained land appeared 
no protection. The common o^dnion ia that tlie 
deatli of the quince roots was canted in some way by the 
inter. Would not benkiog up, broad aud shallow, or 
lulching with a few in^ea of manure, perhaps save tb* 
eesT Will those who have been in the practice of thus 
applying manure lo their dwarf trees, please report the 
remlis f Let the eiperiment be fully tried— it is not loo 
lata to api^ toeh a mukfaing of manure— 4t will cerUinly 
do good by earioliing Ihe toll, if nothing eba, A lllla 
aprinklinf will hardly aua»ei--tt should be lereml iiuhM 
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THE GRA PE& 

The Oardener^fl Monthly furnishes a great amount of 
Taluable information on tbi9 cla» of fruit — the more in- 
tercating from the increased attention given to them — de- 
BetftdXy 80 to a fruit that bears in two or three years from 
planting ; affords heavy crops ; and is not so liable to the 
yicidsitudes of the seasons as most other fmits — while 
with a little care and selection, the fresh fruit may be had 
nearly the season Uirough. The Grape Growers* conren- 
tion, at Lancaster, Penn., reported through its committee 
on one hundred sorts on their tables, mostly of the new 
ones which have lately attracted more or less of the pub- 
lie attention. We give briefly theur opinions, founded on 
examinations of the bunches on exhibition : 

Caasiday, Arrott and MatUda, art pronoaaeed rindlar in eharae- 
ter. 

Rofen* Hybrid, No. 1, Urse. oral, l»rown amber, veiy promldiis. 

Maxatawney— amber colored, of delldoaa flavor; and pironooneed 
by the committee aa the beat while native grape. [Too tender and 
late for the noKhJ 

Taylor— imall. rreenith white— excellent. CDr. Svaaa, In another 
place hlfhly praiiet It, and aaya it la eqoal to lUnboro, bat that It 
rambles too much.] 

Anna— not fiilly ripe— shoold hanf late. 

Franklin— a promldns wine prape. [Some of the members of the 
committee said it did not bear well.] 

Canby*s August and York Madeira are similar. 

To Kalon— similar but superior to the Catawba— and ten days ear- 
lier. [Its earlier ripening jnves no doobt the high color, like the dark 
purple of the Catawba at Cincinnati.] 

Termont Seedling— dmllar but not equal to the Clinton. 

Union Viilage— " fully equal to the Isabella in quality— larger and 
earlier." 
WllUamsport— above medium, good, early, promising, hardy. 
Sarly Amber and Northen Muscadine the same— sweet and foxy. 
Raahe— cross between the Elslnboro and Bland ; small berry, com- 
oaet bunch, dark red. first rate quality. 18. Miller said equal to the 
Delaware but a poor grower.] 

Merceron*s Seedlfaig— "a decided improvement on the Catawba, S 
weeks earlier, tenderer pulp.*' 
I]yde*s Eliza— similar to Isabella, and one week earlier. 
The Concord was universally approred by the convention. 
The Ontario, 8. Miller said, needed protection, "was rimllarto the 
Union Village, but coarse and watery. The Union Village was pro- 
nounced equal to the Isabella, 

The Rebecca highly commended, but some thought it a poor grow- 
er. The Diana mildews at some places. 

The following vote was taken on the beat six table gri4>es, and the 
three best for wine: 

Foa Tablb:— Concord, St votes. 

Delaware, » 

IsabeUa. 16 

Diana, .«. 15 

Rebecca, 11 

Maxatawney, 8 

Foa W»s:— Clinton S 

Catawba, 7 

Delaware 4 

The Muscat Hamburgh grape, (exotic) Is highly spoken of by the 
editor— not equal In quality to the old Muscat of Alexandria, but a 
fine setter, and large and beautiful— fine for cold vineries. A plant 
16 months old famished a bunch weighing two pounds. It had, of 
course, the best culture. .... 

Mood's Seedling grape, we are Informed, ripens very eariy. Is hardy, 
and of vigorous stock. It is of the Fox character, bat "much 
sweeter, has thinner skin, and not so hard a palp**— Is good for the 
colder parts of the country. ^ ^ ^ «. ^ . ^ 

MeaiTs Seedling, Is sUted to be a seedling ftrom the Catawba, 
superior In eartlness. sise and beauty. It Is distinguished from the 
Catawba by its very long pedicels. It is said to have been entirely 
free fh>m rot, when Citawba, Isabella, Clinton, Ac, were badly af- 
fected. 

The Catawlasa grape Is stated by Dr. Ivans to promise value, ripen- 
ing with Hartford Prolific and Northern Muscadine— Is large, and 
tlioughtto be eqoal In quality to Isabella. He also hiihly commends 
the North America, a seedling of the Franklin, much better, large as 
the Isabella, sweet and good, without pulp, bat lacks flavor— ripening 
before the Uaiiford Prolific 

• •• 

Plants in Bat Windows. — ^The very neat practice of 

making small plant cases in bay windows (and which our 
readers will find handsomely figured on p. 60 of the Illus- 
trated Annual Register for 1861,) is recommended by the 
editor, who states that a common oil lamp, is quite suffic- 
ient, with the usual window shutters, to keep out frost 
during the night or extra severe weather, while the 
regular day temperature of Uie room will suffice for that 
time. This is worth remembering by those who are 
deterred from attemptbg to-keep house pUnIs by the fear 
of their being firosen,, or of the labor of maintaining a 
proper temperature by fire hftat 



Raising Asparagus in Queens Ck)unty. 

When at the State Fair this year, I was very pleasantly 
joked about Long Island farmers buying manure by the 
bushel. In order to show that it pajf$ to do it, I send the 
following statement, and for which a premium has to-day 
been awarded by the Queens County Ag. Society. 

JOHN HAROLD. 
StaitmerU of Atparttgui rtdud by Peter Coek, LocuMi 

VoJiUy^ Queen* County, 

The plot of gronnd contains by actual snrTcy 7 acres 
and 7 68-100 rods. The ground was set out at diflferent 
times, and has been cut on the average about seven years, 
wiUi the exception of two acres, one of which has been 
cut two years, and not yet up to a successful yield ; tlie 
other but one year, which was cut but a few days and con- 
sequently very little. The soil Is a light sandy loam, lo- 
cated near the salt water ; snrfaoe nearly flat The crop 
is manured with New-Tork city stable manure, 76 loads 
(14 bushels) to the acre, spread on the surfaoe In the fall, 
and worked in the rows in the spring. The asparagus is 
set in rows 4 feet apart, and 16 inches in the row, 6 inches 
below Uie surface, with roots one year from the seed. 
The crop is cut up and put up in bunches 4^ inches in di- 
ameter, 7 inches long, weighing 3^ pounds to the bunch, 
and was sold in New-York at 20 cents per bunch — 40 
bunches is considered a fair day's work to cut and bunch. 
About 1,000 bunches were lost by a severe frost the fint 

week in May. 

aacnPTS. 

Yield from April S7th to June ISth, 10,1IS bunches, sold at 

90 cents per bunch, tS,Qtt.40 

KXPBXSK or OULTITATIOa. 

616 loads of manure. 04 bushels.) atSOc. nUM 

Unloading and carting do., 4 teams, 7 men. 3 davs,. fl.60 
Plowing and harrow'g.team and roan 18days,atSl50, 45.00 

Harrowing. 1 horse and man 4 days, at $1.60. tf.OO 

Weeding. 13 days. 9.00 

Cartingtothe boat. 40.00 

Wear and tear of boxes. 10.00 

Cutting and bunching, 968 dajs at76e. 189.76 

Freight. >ic. per bunch, 60.60 

OM^.n 

Balance in (krer of crop, 01,996.89 

This statement was accompanied with the surveyor's 
and two other affidavits relating to measuring the ground, 
gatliering and carrying to market. One thousand three 
hundred and twenty-six dollars and fifty-nine cents profit 
from a little over seven acres, is not so bad, even if the 

manure was bought by the bushel j. h. 

• •• 

Honey Looust and Y ellow Lociuit. 

Hkssrs. L. Tuckkr & Son — The seeds of these trees 
grow as readily as Indian com, by adopting this simple 
process : At night pour boiling water on the seed and 
leave it till morning ; then pick out the swollen seeds, 
and renew the hot water application to the balance, and 
continue this process till all are swollen. Plant the seeds 
about lialf an inch beneath the surface of the soil. 

N. B. Both these species produce abundance of seeds 

on this island. Wm. R. Pamos. 

• • • 

rf or the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

To Prevent Rabbits firomi Barking Fmit Trees. 

Catch one of them, and out ** him ** into about four 
pieces ! Then take a piece in each hand, and mb your 
trees with the fleshy part, up as high as they can reach, 
and you will not be plagued with them any more. Sliotild 
the winter prove long and severe. It would be well enough 
to give the trees an additional rubbing in the latter part 

of the season. Oio. H. Willsoh. (Hneyy lU. 

• •• 

GRArriNO THB Gbapb. — A writer in the Germantown 
Telegraph recommends grafting the Delaware grape on 
the roots of other grapea, both on account of its greater 
soaroity, and to cause a strong and rapid growth, and 
states that he has been as saoceaaful as in grafUng any 
thing else, by performing the operation in spring, in March 
or April, " like any other grafting,** taking care to set the 
I graft low down or cm the root. 
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Fruit-Growers* Society of Western New-York* had teen trees pruned op with heads seTeii or eight feet 

high, and when some twelre rears old and about five feet 

Tiic winter meeting of this vigorous association met at |„ diameter, the berk liad been killed from top to l»ottoro, 

Rochester on the 8tli and 9th. The Supreme Court room hj the scaldmg effect of the saii*s rays, apparently after 

was densely crowded with interested members and listen- severe freeiing. He had never seen low-lieaded trees 

cm. The Ubies were handsomely filled wiUi choice col- **>«» '"V^'^Vf He alluded to the common objection that 

... r • 4 / •• VII c D ...... I teams could not be driven under such branches with a 

lections of winter fruits-Ellwanger k Barry, as usual, ^„j ^^^ ^.^^ ^ j^^ ^j 1^^^ ^^ ^.^ „^^ ,^„^^ 

cintnbudng the chief porUon of the eihlbition, and fur- ^|,at business a farmer has to drive sich loads under them. 
nii«liing 58 dishes of as many sorts of whiter pears, mostly He had observed tall trees bent from the nortliwest winds, 
of very fine growth, and a large portion in fine eating and whole orchards with their anns thus apparently reach- 
condition, as the members proved satisfactorily on the oc- i°g ^<>^r^ ||* « ««»^«-'7 direction. He did not approva 
L. . ui* L^ 4. I / 1 1. J 1 of plowinir the roots, and tlioui;ht no plow should ever be 
ca:rton. The same esUblishment also furnished an excel. .„ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ J;^^^ ^ „,„ „^^ ^^^ g^^. 

lent selection of some 60 varieUes of winter apples. f,ce. He thought that low branches paruke of the na- 

The 0(Bcers elected for the year, were — ture of the trunk, and are stiflRsr and- less liable to be bent 

Pr«iidenV-H. T. BROOKS of Wyominc. down than high limbs. 

^ Viee;;PrMldeBts-J. J. Thdmasor Cayufs. Wm. B. SbOUi of Onon- H. E. Hooker said that the advocates of low pruning 

''S^l^^r^:!^^..^,^. •*S"SJ:"'i"^*' extr„n.«se. in defence of thei?.»iew^ 

TreasDr«r-.w. F. Towiiwnd of Lockporl *wd did not allow any medium. In order to avoid one 

BxecoUvc Coaunitta»-P. Iteirv. J. J. Thomas, a L. Hoic W. B. extreme, it is not neoeasary to ran into tlie otiier— nor to 

Smith. JoKph FntL gpeak of trees trimmed up 10 or 12 feet high. He pre- 

In consideration of his indefatigable Ubors, the Secre- f^^s about five feet Farmen could not be; induced to 

tary, C. P. Bjumill, was unanimously elected a member fork up the soil of their trees by hand — they must use the 

for life. plow, especially those who raise fruit largely for market 

. 4L u* ^ r jt • 4i u _A An orchard must be cultivated to do well but this will 

Among the subjects for discussion was Uie best ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^„^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ B. Moidy culdvated 

n«de •! TrmlBliiff Apple Treee. j.jg orchard by the use of the plow and culUvator, with 

Mr. Sharp of Lockport, preferred trees branching near tlfe horse attadied to a short, round-end whipple-tree, the 

tlie ground— such branches were stouter, and supported rod being fastened to one side of the beam so as to throw 

the load of fruit better than the weaker branches which ^« P^^^ ^ <>"»« side, and by this means he can run quite 

^ , . . -D r*t 1. a '.I .1 • • s near tlie tree, and in fact cuts away all the grass or 

come out higher up B. Fish agreed with this opinion ^ ^^ j^ ; ^^ ^^^^^ ^^p^ „ J,^^ ^.^^ ^ p,^^ 

that branches near the ground were le» liable to bend Uuiggg i^^rse power could be admitted, the culUvaUon of 

down. H. E. Hooker thought Uie best form for an apple orchards would be entirely neglected. W. B. Smith 

tree was not yet decided, but must vary witli the growth thought that Mr. Barry*s mode of hand and surface cul- 

of each variety. The Spy and English Ruwetgrow quite ture best adapted to dwarfs, where horses could not be 

• 1 ^ Ai ni J T I ^ n • 1 1 a j uscd to advantage after the trees come into bearing. 

npright-Uie Rhode Island Greening is crooked and g^^ ^^^ ^^„^„ ^f ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

spreading-— the Baldwin is a medium and a model. These up the soil by hand. Tlie plowing need not be done very 

must be differently treated. The King is spreading, and near the tree, where it might injure the roots. P. Barry 

thin, and if the inside were thinned out, as is practiced «aid he thought farmer* should do the work as well as 

with the Spy, litUe would be lea-, the tree would be spoil- others-they should do things right as well as amateurs 

m Ml *«- . J. \- *• u J »w<l gardeners. He recommended horse cultivation when 

ed. Trees will preserve their distinctive shape, and can- ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ y^^^^ 1^^^^^ ^^^ . 

not be made to grow in otlier forms. P. Barry said there should not pass so near, but manure, ashes, and forking 

was a diversity of opinion as to the height of nursery will finish up the work near the tree, well and dean. 

apple trees; some wanted them two feet up to the A member inquired for experiments, and not theorizing 

branches, othem four feet, and others again six feet He *<> »»>f '^ ^»«. «^l»^/« advantages of plowing orchards an^ 
*^.* i» *.**!* *i.i merely stimng a thin surface, or top dressing — he doubt- 
prefers about four or five feet, at Uie most, or ^ther low- ^ ^^^^^^ ^y ^^ mutilation Uie roots revived wouM 

beaded, which gives them some ImporUnt advantages, produce io bad a result as a want of a good depth of mel- 

The sap does not have to travel so far to the head — Uie low surface. Dr. Sylvester of Lyons, said he had been 

branches are stronger, they are leas exposed to the winds, induced to change his views on this subfect by witnessing 

Uie tree b leie lUble to aocideota-tall stems are oflen in- such an experiment He thought the most desirable poini 

..^, .... . *u»u ..*j utii^ w- ^*B to have a sliaded trunk ; but we must plow and cul- 

jured by Uie bark be^ns; bunit by Uie sun and killed by ^^^^ ^^ branches should allow Uie hories to pass nn- 

exposure-low-bnjnched tijees on Uie^o^^^^ der-he had an experienced mare that had leaVned to 

*~i^^. ^'^'V' »u^*" *^ ***"1 ^J^"^ ' * prevailing winds, ., ^^^^ ,^^^ manners^ to every low tree, and by passing 

and the higher Uiey are pruned Uie more they »**'»;" one .,^^^^^^1 rf ,,^ .„a lef^ or on each side of Uie i!ow^ hi 

direction. Low lieads are more easily pnined; tall ones ^ p,ow n^riy the whole surface. He uses a short 

require a long ladder, and tlie operator has to Uyliold or chippie tree with rounded ends covered wiUi carpe^ to pre- 

hop around like a monkey to accomplish l»;« work and it ^^^J'^J^ui^jn Uie bark. He has ten acres in oiSard, one 

le Uien badly done M«.y prefer trees w tall Umt horses p^ j^ «od, top dressed yearly with manure, and Uie ither 

may pMs under Uiem m cjlUvaUon-he did not agree ^^^ "dear up to Uie trei'» Theformerdo not grow 

wiUi Una opmion, but would do Uie culUvaUng and top- ^^.^ ^ Uiriftily, although nearly so; but Uie fruit Si in- 

"^2? 1 ^ r ^ . *!. ^* 111, * ^ ferior in quaUty and less in quanUty than on the plowed 

E. Moody of Lockport, thooght we would have to oome ^f^xo^ h ^ ^ j f 

to some general principle^orohard cuiavation to suit ^^^ gj^ ^ Lockport, had provided himself with two 

farmers, and he saw no ok|H»tooii to culuvatuig wiUi the ,^^j ^„,J^ ,^ order that Uie ^lUvaUng might be well 

plow. He preferred low-headed trees. In pruning, he ^^„^ ^^^^; ^^ ,^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ f^ ^^^^ ^j^,, 

accommodated his P«*ctice to the parUeulwr mode of j ^^ . ^^ ^ ^ ^^ j«jkasses for 

growth of eaeh variety— in the Greening, for instance, he ^^ service. 

would remove the more horisoiital brandies, and retain the ,t « 

apright ; Uie Nortfeem Spy, on Uie eontimfy, he wouldl^ep CATXRFiLiAM.-A quoted writer says, " I took a pan, 

of open bead by taking out the upnght shoots. When , j n * ^n j .* .»u v -.• ^i i -«j ^iI^-J 

heJdte^ trained highTbe ftmie UieWin to iiyure Uie souUi •^^ "^1 flat, filled it with burning cUrcoal. and phu^ed 

Mde of aueh slighUy tender kinds as Rhode IsUnd Green- ^^ »«>der a tree— Uien added a pbt of rosm, and two 

ing and Boxbvry Ruaet Jh, Be e d to of Ouuida Wesl^ ounces of salphur. The fninei scattered the wonBa." 
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How Ineiun Cork is Contirtui into Beit ihd Poke 

IK THi Scioto Vallit — Cittu imd Pid Feuhno 

OH WBOLHALt PainciFLn. 

IfiMRB. EniTORs. — &8 much has b«en written for four 
■od kindreJ journtli East, of late, about the btaefltj and 
tuetiiilU4 of cuUiug eoarae feed, aod oookiiig or atcam- 
it^ gnini for cattle, Uog*. lie., I hav* thought a descrip' 
tlon of our trkoUtaU, uncut and uHground ajatem of stock- 
feeding, &c., might not prore usinteregUDg or anproflta- 
ble to those who advocate "cutUug and iteaming," aa 
the ofieayi JtiiJtratnni, md Uiat tlie; might rtlax their 
Imacious Tien* somewliat, b; haTing a few facti and 
flgorea for comnarisoD. 

Ai our coantf of ICadiMn I« situate in the heart of tlie 
great Bciolo Vallej Region, noted for its cattle, hogs, com 
and graiing, I propose to ielect llita countj as a sample 
of the wliole, and lint, fiom statistics, itiow in pari nhat 
an our capadliei and what we produce. 

FTnt— We have of taxable landa !BB,Tf 1 acres, with a 
popuUUoD (IS60) of a trifle over 13,000. 

Second— Our savannas are divided into larger fanns — 
and tnor< large farms — than aaj other countj in Ohio, 
there beir.g46 (ISfiS) men owning over 610 acres eacli— 
man; hivlcg i,000 to 8,000, and some ranging up to 6,000 
and even S.OOO acres each. 

Tliird- We had in 1B&8, SI,G8T bead of neat slock on 
whidi w<i paid laxee. at ■ valuation of tS4t,30O, or an 
average per liead of tSS.SI each, which Include! all kinds 
aD4 'H^ over iii months. This was far ahead of the val- 
uation of an> other coiintj in the Stale. 

Fuurlb— We Itad wme jeu, 39,817 head of hogs, val- 
ued at |10S,83S. 

nrth — To grow and mature theee cattle and hogs, we 
had ourgrulng lands and (estimated in 18S8,) lS,OeT 
torn of haj, alwi 33,043 acres of com, nialut^ 1,148,040 

Our farms averaging large, It of courM requires a cor- 
Tcapoudinglj large number of the various animals to alock 
thein and coniuoie their productions. Bama to hold these 
grasses and cereals, with thur rough feed accompatila- 
nenls, are out of the queaUon, aa JR will honestlj admit. 

Permit me to explain Aou we feed our bogs and cattle, 
u brieSj as may be eiplicabie. 

jlrif — The hugs, if designed to liitlen, are allowed a 
dover range b; our best farmera, during aumnier, throw- 
ing diem as much old com as will be eaten clean, until 
August. Oj this lime rje or oala are sulficienllj matur- 
ed to turn into. This Is aoconiplislied as followe : Tem- 
porarj fences are constructed, " cutting olT" from three 
to Bvs acrea, on wlilcli the hogs are placed — when near- 
\j consumed, an adtliliotial three to Ave acre lot ia etrack 
off, the fat hogs placed In the hch pUei, while in -the 
firil lot are placed a few joung pin, (orslioats as we term 
them,} to glean all scsttering grama. In this waj none is 
loat. Bj the Ume the amall grains sre used up, the new 
early corn is ripened aafEdentij, and in the aam« manner 
as above, small pieces are "fenced off," the Stock hogs 
following tlie larget one*. This we of the Weat term 
" 1 logging down." 

Tins method has many advantages ; some of the 



inclose a new "pHtvh," is all tlte manual labor required 
to fatten the hogs while eating com bj tliis phiu. Second 
— The anim^e are never stinted, being ehanged so soon 
ss the supply begins togrowacarce. Third — -By frequent 
cliangee the ground ii not injured by packi'-g, aud tlie 
hiigs are kept from making the ground muddy by remov- 
als. Fourth — All that is grown upon llie eoil is itnmtdi- 
alettf repUced without labor, by the ulalkB and manure, 
ieating the soil in good oadition for succeeding cnqM. 
TlfU) — Nothing is Itet. The jouur hogs thrive well on 
tlie leavitige of the faltenings, and from ooe to one and a 
half pounds of pork is thus ccDtLomicallj made upon eadi 
hog per day, at a far less eipeaae of time and trouble than 
if cooked and nteained feed were used, both of whicb an 
utterly impossible when feeding large numbers. 

But enough of this "hog talk" for the present, and let 
us look at the neat animaia and Iiow they are bttened 
uritkoul steamed or chopped feed. First — cattle are nn- 
erailj kept in pastures summer and winter, being fed, dur- 
ing the latter, hay from stack, or ooru fodder from huaked 
corn, until three years old, (though aome fatten th^ neat 
stocli the winter after they arc two yean old.) At thn ue 
thej are placed in "feed pena" from the first to middle 
of November. Tin of these pens, of timn two to fiv« 
acres in extent, are selected on the highest, dryest, poor- 
est parta of tlie farm, aa oontiguous to corn to he led out, 
as posable^which is taken from shocks 13 hilia square — 
144 hills lo shock, or stook — generaltj, not to exceed lOD 
head to each loL It is of course understood thst the «t- 
lle have had good grazing during summer, and are pre- 
sumed lo be fat when going iulo lots. 

Good feeders allow from IS to ii days to bring the cat- 
tle up lo " full feed," as we term It — that Is, we begin 
with, say two shocks, twice each day, and giiuiually In- 
creaM it, (to prevent any from foundering or becoming 
doyed), imiil they have all that sill be eaten. The tope 
and blidea of fodder supplies all rough food needed, and 
the com pule on the desirable flesh. When "on full 
feed," they will patt much com, whole, witli manure. 

Tour Eastern huBbandman will exclaim, right olT, "Oh 
what poor economy I " But please do Dot paM judgment 
too hastily. Let me explain how we manage lo have this 
all turned to good account and saved. I slated prwriont- 
iy that Imo teeding lots were prepared. In one of tbeM 
lire kept— lo every 100 head of cattle— ISO Mock bogs. 
IhRt will weigh at beginning of feeding aeatoo, from AO 
lo 7B or 100 poande gran. After the cattle bare eaten 
in lot No. 1, all the com they wish, the bo^ ara turned 
in to (Hck up all these naruiriKl oom dn^pugs, and any 
left by cattle uneaten. 

At the evening feeding, the com is first scattered in lot 
No. S — the cattle are then let in — the hogs remaining in 
No. 1 until cattle are through — then changed aa befbr*, 
and BO on. The stalks uneaten, soon form ■ dry Ixid, to 
keep feed out of mud, and the oxen lo " feed-waggoB " 
keep this semi-daily round without a driver, la tfalt way 
one man, with tliree or four yokea of oxen, will easily 
feed 100 head of cattle, Ihia being the niunber OMRllyal- 
lowed aa one man's work. 

It is expected that each steer, if full fed— that Ii, full 
mitil grass ifi ready to turn upon in spring, will ooosaDM 
about 60 bushels of oom. The feeding season lasts from 
lat to middle of Nov. until 1st of April if an eariy sfwing, 
but olUn to last of April, or lat of Hay. But at ifaa 
same time, the eo bushels for alcer will also fallM OM 
and a half hogs to each steer. The hogs osually IncraaM 
during a fnll feeping term from 100 to ISO or even SOO 
poou£i — in oilier wu^say Uieahoat at beginning w^hl 
76 to 100 pounds, al the oloae, be will be ready for m*r- 
ket, and go off with oittie, fiu, grosdng from iSi poanda 
to SBO 01 SOO pounds. 

Ohio sends annually to New.Tork market, larga num- 
ber* of fat (stUe aud hoga — (from the Tribune rapoct tn 
ISS8, fully one-fourth of all told llwca of the former, 
oame from Ohio.) In 1 868 there were shipped, e«M, frota 
Cleveland, Ohio, 114,046 bead ; tha same year we are ta- 
poctad to ftiraiah New.York market B8,«6I bead— qate 
Lnge niualMn af tba nniaittlng sUpmcnt went to JUbnj 
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and Brighton, and Oie remainder were taken bj New- 
York feeders and gnuuere, and eventaally were marketed 
as from that SUte. In 1858 this State furnished 688 
more than Illinois, and 22,682 head more than your State. 

Many of our feeders fatten on corn 100 to 800 head, 
and oftentimes double these numbers of neat stoQk each 
year, and from 800 to 500, and one of my neighbors the 
present year 1,000 head of hogs. That it is impoanbU 
and impraelieabls — ^neither economic — to cut, or grind, 
or steam food for eitkery when fed on such a scale, all will 
admiL 

The candid reader who will review our system, must 
admit that our losses of grain are comparatirely nominal ; 
by the mixed system of hogs to follow cattle, they not 
only save the droppings and what cattle tramp into mud, 
but also accumulate fat themselves in a corresponding 
ratio with tiie neat animals. Tims we are enabled to 
** kill two birds with one stone,** to use a homely phrase, 
and also consume our grain profitably and economically, 
at a small outlay of manual labor. But were it even pos- 
sible, with barns, hands and machines, to cut the coni- 
fodder, (which is our main rough feed for cattle and sheep,) 
it would be labor in vain so far as stock eating it is con- 
cerned. Our corn is planted, not in drills, but in rows 
both ways, averaging about 3| feet between hills each 
way. The cornstalks attain a height of 12 to 15 or more 
feet — I have seen many fields in which one- fourth of the 
ears were so high from the ground, tliat a tall man could 
not **hang hb bat on the ears" from tlie ground. These 
stalks, wliere cut off when shocking, are from 1 4 to 2 in- 
ches or more in diameter, and when dried out are almost 
a hard as wood ; true, there is much sugar in them, as is 
in proof from grinding, having seen an excellent syrup 
made from these before the advent of sorghum. Yet if 
cnt up, nothing could or wovld eat them to any amount. 
We use them for mannre, and that is the most that could 
be made of them even if cut. 

And here let me digress again, to inquire of those who 
■ow or drill com for feed <mlf/^ how they are enabled to 
cure it without moulding? I have tried it both ways — 
in drills, thick, and sown three bushels to the acre, but 
but was unable to do anything with it except to cut and 
feed immediately out to milch cows or sheep— could not 
succeed in drying it sufficiently to prevent moulding when 
placed in stack or bam. If any of your readers have been 
succetsful in preventing this by curing, I should be much 
pleased to have the modus operandi through your columns. 

But to retum and close. Labor at the West is so high, 
and working men so scarce, that we find it is our most 
economic course that brings us the most actual returns. 
In your, and other older eastem States, where labor is 
cheaper and farms smaller, with suitable baras to accomo- 
date both feed and stock, the cutting and steaming, with 
ground grains, will perhaps prove most economical ; but 
tliat we of the West are to be benefited by the adoption of 
such systems fbr many years to come, admits of a doubt ; 
nay, is wholly and entirely ivipraeticabh. 

Hickory Grove. London, Madison Co., 0. ** W.** 
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[For the Ooantir Gentlenan and Cnlthrator.] 

Bots — Prevention Better than Core. 

In the winter of 1850, I was passing through Vermont, 
and stopped for the night at an old farmer's by the name 
of David* Rnggles. The next morning one of my horses 
was suffering severely from an attack of the bots. A large 
dose of sage tea, made very strong, and sweetened with 
molasses, caused them to relax their hold, and I was soon 
enabled to pursue my journey. Before doing so my host 
informed me that lie kept salt and ashes constantly before 
his horses, and said he though't it was a sure preventive. 

Tlii liking it worthy of trial, upon my arrival home I 
rigged a box in each of my stalls, and put salt and ashes 
in equal proportion in them. Since then 1 have had a 
great many different horses, but have not had occasion 
to doctor for bots. Of course, I am not certain that the 
al»ove prevented the bots, but I have no doubts on the 
•oLgeck Br. Lawruigi. 



TO AVOID RU NNING OUT OF HAY. 

Every farmer naturally has an aversion to running out 
of hay in spring before gniM comesw ITo one desires to 
buy that which he ought to Lave raised, to keep his cattle 
from starving ; and the only alternative, when short of 
fodder, namely, placing them on short allowance, is still 
worse. Tlie fanner should know before he enters winter, 
whether he has enough feed for all his domestic animals. 

To ascertain this, many resort to past experience, de- 
termining as nearly as they can, by guess— often by a 
very vague kind of j^uessing. Those who have kept 
careful record of the number of tons consumed by a 
given head of cattle, or a certain number of horses, may 
determine more nearly. Where the cattle and horses 
have been weighed, and the aggregate weight of the herd 
thus determined, the estimate may be made with consider- 
able accuracy. Some animals eat more than others for 
the same weight ; a greater difference is occasioned by 
the severity or mildness of the weather, or the degree of 
shelter given from the cold ; but as a general rule, a horse 
should have three per cent of his weight daily in food 
(hay or grain,) and cattle, which digest better, two and t 
half per cent. If the farmer has ascertained the number 
of tons of fodder he has deposited in his bam, he may 
now, if he understands arithmetic, determine pretty nearly, 
how his hay is likely to run, before grass time. 

If he has no record of the amount of his hay, he may 
determine, very nearly, by measuring. First, by finding 
the length, breadth, and depth of the hay, he at once 
knows the number of cubic feet. Good* solid timothy, 
the average of a bay 12 or 16 feet deep, will weigh a ton 
to about 500 cubic feet. If the hay is clover, it will re- 
quire 600 or 650 for a ton ; and if the hay is only 5 or 6 
feet deep, add one-sixth more. 

After determining the number of tons, ^nd the whole 
weight of all his animals, he may at once know if he has 
enough. The result will, however, be considerably modi- 
fied by causes which he has more or less at his control. 
Regularity in feeding will have its influence ; good feed- 
ing-racks will prevent mud& waste; and comfortable 
shelter will save many tons to every large herd. A skill- 
ful farmer informed us, that formerly when he had just 
erected a fine new bam, with ample shelter of the best 
kind, he had learned, as he thought, according to his usual 
estimate, that he would have to buy hay to complete the 
wintering of his animals ; but on trying his new sheds and 
stables, so great was the saving actually effected, that he 
had several tons the next spring to spare. 

• •♦ 

ffor the Cultivator and Country Oentlemaa.] 

Which Variety of Swine is Best. . 

Most people admit that in all but size, the Suffolk com- 
bines the most desirable qualities, being white, very quiet, 
small consumers, will fatten at any age, and give more 
lard and first quality meat, in proportion to gross weight, 
than any other variety. 

That there need be no lack of size, has been demon- 
strated, and was again shown last week by Mr. S. Whedon 
of this town, who slaughtered a Suffolk hog which weigh- 
ed 608 pounds, aiWr hanging 24 hours in a freezing at- 
Bioephere. This bog was bred from a dam descended from 
stock imported by 8. W. Jewett, Em}, Yt., and his sire 
was bred by the Messrs. Stickney of Boston, from parents 
which had taken priaes at the show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in Ihigland. £. Marks. 

CMiIltai^ N. t^ Oea., 18SL 
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She Snirv Sipartmenf. 

OHEKS B PE R OOW. 
Mr. E. P. HAtHH of Bwt«, Htn, who own* s rmrm of 
KM kcret, mottlj roogh «id rook; but excellent for gran 
■od putaring, wiitet lo the CotinBT Qiirxiiiim, tint he 
keep* twenlj-four con nod kbout fifteen head of oxen >nd 
joung cattle ; and tbtt he U*t jtu (18S0) mtde 16,600 Iba. 
of CliecK froni 33 cOWi and 1 twO'jelr old beifer, beeides 
fattiiig and nising seTenI ealTca. Thia would giis an 
arenge of SSO lbs. pec oo« — certalnlj ■ good jleld. If r. 
Hajnea, we are pleased to learn, Ii Improring hii cattle. 
He is Ibe owner of the Short-honi bull "Judge HiJibur- 
tuu," out of Rump 3d, aired hy Itonarcli (716.) and haa 
recenllj purchaaed belFer and bull calre* of the aame 
breed, wiih good pedtgreea. 

Profits of Ohmse, Batter, and HUh. 



OenCa per pound, or clieeae at 8 cente per pound, or la 
•ell ilie milk at H oenta per quart wlien milked. 
DcrHeM. Mm O. D. 

A good cow, welt f>^ will make aomo 300 lbs. of but- 
ter, and e or TOO lbs. oC cheese jearlf. The relative 
qiiantitj of each will differ considerably whb tlie oow, 
kiud of Teed, management, skill in manufaclrire, ka. The 
auoic atiiioal will give about 2,S00 quarta of milk, it pro- 
prri; fed— which at 3^ cenla per quart would be over 
aiity dollin, or fiftj per cent, more than llie butter or 
cheese at the prices atated, besidea avtriding tlie labor of 
niaking tliem. It is not unusual for good cow<, from the 
Brat paaturo till harTest, to give sixteen quarta a daj, or 
1 13 quarta of milk per week— wliivb at 3 centa per quart 
would be (3.21 per week. Hare than 1 1 ponndi of but- 
ter, at SO centa per pound, would be required to jield tliia 
■urn. Qeno* the greater proBta of aelliug luilk, when 
lliere i* a market, are obvioun. 



Lottor from a PennEylTanla Bnttar Makar. 

Dr. Elwim of Philadelphia, kindly Fumiiliea for Tkt 
CoUHlry OtntUman, tlie following Letter from a Dairj 
Farmer of long and eitetiaive eiperieuce : — 

PiiiLtDin.PBii. lit mu. led. IML 

ECTimaD FaiKira — Raiing been requeued b; tliee lo 
write out a alatement of tlie prvoea* of nuking guud but- 
ter, [ liave to oijaerre tluit good eotn and ricli pastuiage — 
nauiral graaaea — green graaa and white clover, are tlie 
esfienlial baati, togellier with cleanliiieaa and proper maa- 

TL< proper management, at I concelre, would be to 
Aim the milk at all Umea witliin thlrty-aii houra after 
being milked ; and in order la effect lliU, a amall quantity 
of sour milk ahauld be put into each pan at the atrtining 
of tlie milk. The judgment of the dalrf-manager ahould 
regulate Uie quantitj according to the ataU of the atmoa- 
pliere. When the cream ia akiiumed into the crean-pot, 
It should be atirred morning and evening until uhumed, 
which should be done ever; (hree daja during tlie warm 
weather, and all the year if llie quanlil; ot cream would 
warrant it. After the butter ia broken in tlie ebnre to 
the aiia of ciieatnuta, the milk aliould be drawn off from 
the Tent-hota, through a fine sieve, aod then a auffldeal 
quantity of cold water puCiu llie churn and tumbled a few 
Umes — drawn off aa before — more water put in, aod 
tumbled again. The water ahoold then be all drawn off, 
and the butter will tlien laj in a maia In the i4inni, whicli 
•hould l>e cut promiacuoualj about, for the pnrpoM of n- 



ceiriiig the sail, which alionld be a full pint fur filtj 
pounda, and the same proportion for leas or more. The 
butter should ihen be Inmbled in the churn snfltcientlj lo 
mix the salt. It ahouid then be taken out of the diera 
and lumped into pounds as neari; aapoanble, and sponged, 
weighed, and printed. A spongeof proper aiie, endoaed 
in a coarse linen cloth, should be pressed on eacJi lonip 
nntll all the brine is extracted, before being weighed. 

The moat parUcular part of the process, is attenliaa lo 
the skimming and management of the cream, to pi«*enl 
rsuinditr from taking place before churning, for if IIh 
cream ia bad, the butler must neceaaarilr be bed. 
Tg [lecUir *. L ti.wTii. HOHn BACBDI. 

A CHENANGO COUNTY DAIRY. 

We Bcknowledgad laat Autumn the receipt of a thj 
■upeHot tub of Butter from John Shittcck, Ksq., o( 
Chenango County. Ur. S. has since kindly nimlaiied, b 
reaponra to our request, the following atatemeot aa to tha 
production of his Dairy during the past aaeaoa. Belbrt 
giving it, we may remark that the sample of Butter sent 
na by Ur. S., was pronounced remarkable for awcetoeM 
and excellence by all who tried it; and, what la a point 
worth noticing, it waa aalled with the "Factory fllled' 
Dairy Sail of Syncuae, which Ur. B. cooHden tqaal t» 
Iht Athlon /or butUr. Tlial hia butter ia none the wcsat 
for it. Is evidenced not only by our own persona] leal, bat 
aiao by Uie fact that liis dairy waa sold last Autumn fbc 
23 eta. per pound hi New- York, while hia Spring batter, 
wliich waa sent lo maiket at a time when the prioc* were 
alcaosl at their lowest point, netted him aometliing onr 
IT centa. Ifr. ^iittdck aaya: — 

The number of cows I have milked thia aeaaon waa U, 
up to Nor. Irt, when two were sold. I And by nTerenea 
lo my memorandum, that the fliM tub waa tiled Hareh 
30lb. I have kept no aowunt of the time tha c«wa eania 
in, hut from memory I slioald nj moatly in tlie month of 
April, some in Hay, and one or two quite tlie last of the 
latter month. 

do. do. do. sold. .!;:;■.;!;:;".:::;::;:";::■,::;;; «ii 4k 

Laavbii anDant wed In hmll;. and 00 band. M do. 

Total avtraae per oow ndh 

total amount ar hIh of Dairr <.M Rx, al H ela.. , •*«(.» 

Sprinii and LaM 1U1 buOer uat la tiewl^oit. M Iba. latai 

uwiiinl.., ........... ..^^, ...... ni.M 

rMK^°££!r^'i^»idM^ABlpr._. :::::::: ":5 

hbKalvni^Kdsiiiklinnwliiillll. K.M 

Tot^ unsunt. •tM.lt 

Which gives (05.93 to eacji cow; and lafclnn out wlwt 
we have used, leavea (nS.OS actual aatea lo each emr. 

No allowanoe ia made for milk and cream oaed ia 
family, which has consisted of eight peraooa nuM of tlta 
lime during the ai^ason, I received the first premiunon 
butler at Oxford Fair, IBei. 

II I were to aay any thing in regard to dairying, I wouM 
adviw most farmera to keep fiwrr tintt, and b»p Iktm 
bHltr. Tiie longer I dairy it, Ilie more thoroughly I an 
oonvineed that a less number of cows would yield a mseb 
better profit than over slocking docs. The truth is that 
every cow should be kept eo as to yield her uUiwst quan- 
tity of milk in order to get the largest profit ; and in onler 
to do that, they must liave all the feed they want, wmI 
that of good quality during the milking aeaaoo. 

I think one important tiling in the caie of oowa. Is in 
keeping them sheltered in Uie cold full nlna and frosty 
nighu. And a few roots fed wlillst chan^ng fToin graaa 
to hay, help* to keep up the quantity of milk very musb. 
I would recommend in the dairy diatricta a more thorough 
attention to the breeding of alock with referoDoe to ibeir 
milking qualitiea, which 1 think might be greatly Impror- 
ed. ir we deaire and expect a cbiiioe herd of Mwn, we 
must breed with tpedai reference to the polnta and quall- 
Ues we wish to develop. JoKH Buanooi. 

Msar Horalsh. Des. MIML 
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[for tb« Ooimlrf OraUaman u»d Cnlilvaior.] 

Direotions for Making Yeast and Oood Bread. 

Editors Co. Gbxt. — All housekeepers who desire to make 
good broad have only to follow Uie receipt giTen bolow to 
■aenre that happy resolt I have tested the matter, and know 
that there is no hombog ; and all the extra trouble abont it 
ii more than baUneed bj the snperior quality of the artioie 
produeed. Firstly : 

T« Make Teast* 

Take two handAils of hops, 3 pints of water, 6 potatoes, and 
boil them all antil the potatoes are soft ; then pare them, mash 
through a eullender and strain the liquid. Put it In your 
preserving kettle OTor the fire, and add 1 eop of .sugar, 1 
tablespoonfnl of salt, and 1 of ginger ; add flour enough to 
make it of the oonsistenoy of paste, and then let it boil five 
minutes, stirring it all the time. Tom out, and when partial- 
ly eool add half a pint of good yeast Let this stand till 
fermentation takes place, and the job is done. In the winter 
I keep it in a stone jar in the cellar ; but in the summer I 
dry it by mixing it with com meal, and spreading it on the 
table exposed to the air, (not sun.) Secondly : 

T« Make Bread* 

Wash and pare 24 good potatoes ; boil them with a large 
handAil of salt till reduced to a fine pulp ; strain through a 
eullender, add 3 pints of sweet milk, and when eool enough 
to bear your hand in it, stir in enough flour to make it a thick 
batter; to this sponge add a cofliie cup of the yeast, making 
tha sponge at night In the morning I add nx quarts of 
new or sweet milk, and 3 gills of lime-water, and knead it 
Into a stiff dough. In two or three hours after kneading it 
will be as light and porous as honey comb ; knead H down, 
and after it has again risen, mould it and put it into pans. 
Let It stand till it rises again j then wash the loaves over with 
cold water— this prevents the formation of too hard a crust 
— and bake in a well heated oven. When baked, wash again, 
wrapping it closely in your bread cloth. Give this a fair trial, 
and I will warrant satisfaction. 

M errillsville. Uich. H. W. H. 

CFer the Country OentleaMa and OoHlvator J 

To Ramoye S livers from the Eye. 

•Bditobs of Couvtrt GMT.— The following bit of surgery 
I learned many yean since, from a skillful surgeon, a Scotch- 
man, who hailed from Bdinbnrgh. I have never seen it in 
print, but think it ought to be so, as both simple and safe in 
its operations: 

To remove from the eye a sliver that adheres cicsely— sadi 
at one ftom stone, steel or iron, prepare a goose-quill, by 
evtting as for making a pen, leaving the lower end narrow 
and long. Bevel this strip on its inside, from its centre, so 
as to form sharp edges at the outside of the quill. Bend 
this quill bevelled side in, in the form of a bow. Keep the 
bow in form by tying with a thread the two parts of the quill 
that meet 

Let the patient recline on his back. Apply a scissors-bow 
over the eye, holding with the left hand and pressing sufll- 
dently to keep the eye from rolling In its socket. Then, with 
the other hand, place the extreme point of the quiH-bow on 
the eye— one of its edges near the sliver, then prers upon 
the quill. The eye will dent, that Is. give wav ander the 
bow. Then lean the quill in the dlreetic^n towards the sliver, 
so that the bow may scrape the eye. Then move the quill 
sieadUy In the direction of the sliver, hitching Its edge 
under, and raising it finom tbe eye. 

The advantage of the above method of operating with the 
qdill. Instead of the knife or lancet^ (which are often used,) 
Ii, that there is not the least danger of cutting the eya, 
be<nuise the quill doee not contain suflleient hardness, eoa- 
blaed with its strength, to carry a cutting «tdge. Aa 
iliitwmw of the eflicacy of the above method, I will 



a case that occurred some twenty .years since, nnder my own 
observation. A plane maker received in bis eye a sliver of 
steel, from the plane-iroa. A skillful phyrioian tried to re- 
move it, using his lancet, but gave up the attempt, saying 
there, was danger of destroying the eye by cutting ; that the 
eye would soon fester and the sliver come out of itself. The 
use of the simple auill, immediately thereafter, removed the 
sliver, and relieved the patient Alios Fish. 

Bethlehem, N. T. 

• e* 

[For the Coontry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
HOW TO MA KE C IDER WINE. 

Messrs. Editors — One of your correspondents in tha 
C0U5TRT Gkhtlbman for Dec. 6th, asked for a receipt for 
making cider wine, and I have thought that the following 
might be just what he wants : 

Put your new cider into clean casks or barrels, and allow 
it to ferment ftom one to three weeks, according as the 
weather is cool or warm. When it has attained to lively fer^ 
mentation, add to each gaXion three-fourths of a pound of 
white sugar, and let the whole ferment again until it possessea 
nearly the brisk pleasant tasta which it is desirable should 
be permanent Pour ont a quart of the cider and mix with 
it one quarter of an ounce of sulphite of lime for every gal- 
lon the cask contains. Stir until it is intimately mixed, and 
pour the emulsion into the liquid. Agitate tbe contents of 
the cask thoroughly for a few moments, then let it rest, that 
the dder may settle. Fermentation will be arrested at once, 
and will not be resumed. It may be bottled in the course of 
a few weeks, or it mair be allowed to remidn in the cask and 
used on draught If bottled, it will become a sparkling 
eider— better uaa what Is called diampagne wine. 

Bescawea. M. H. JOHN 0. GITOHILL. 

• •• 

Cf or the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Valoa WaahJMg Maelilaa and ValTeraal Clotlies- 

HVrinser. 

MassM. Bditobs — A writer In the Couiitbt Oibtlbxav 
of Dec. 26, asks for the experience of any one who may have 
used the Union washing-machine. Having used ii to our 
perfect satisfaction, during the past eight months, in doing 
the washing for a fanner's family of nine persons, we feel 
authorised in saying that no one, after a short trial, would be 
willing to dispense with so invaluable an aid to the labors of 
washing-day as this machine affords. We procured it from 
the manufsoturer, at a distance of over two hundred miles, 
from a noUce we saw In the Coumtbt Gbntlbmar, feeling 
sure that any recommendation nnder the sanction of its 
Bditors, would be reliable, and we are more than satisfied 
with the result It possesses many advantages over all other 
machines (of whidi there are a great variety,) used in this 
vicinity. Wa have never used any other, but a woman who 
washes for us and for many other families, says she decidedly 
prefers the Union to any other kind she meets with in her 
rounds. 

We have lately procured the ** Universal Clothes-Wringer," 
from the same recommendation, and have found it fully to 
answer tbe advertisement, that **it would wring anything 
from a collar to a bed-quilt." We feel sure that should your 
correspondent procure either or both of these machines, ha 
would feel that his money was well expended. p. 

Maneheeter, Tt. Dee. M, IMl. 
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RECIPE FOR CORN BREAD. 



The Agriculturist recently offered prises for Com Bread. 
The competitloo was large and four premiums were awarded. 
The sample taking the first premium came fh>m Mr. James 
O'Brien, Carrick, Pa., who says that it was mode according 
to the (bllowing directions : To two quarts of meal add one 
pint of bread sponge } water suflioiently to wet the whole ; 
addhalfapintof flour, andatablespoonfulof salt; letltrise 
than knaad wall toe the seoond time, and place the doagh la 
tlM •?•», and allow it to bake aa howr and a half. 
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IS" Tlie price at wbich Tni CiiLTlv*ton furnisb- 
ed U to txcttdtngli/ lini, in compariBOn witb Ute coii- 
tenta k oObrs rrom month to moQth, tti«l even ia tliece 
times, we cannot resiet tbe (emptation to urge ite claims 
upou ner^ pratlical farmer. Il ia not yet too late for 
miii^li to be done in ei(«nding iu eirculution. We ear- 
neatlf liop« liial tliose who liare ulrcucl; enrolled them- 
i«lvGS upon its lists, will endeaTor to procure a few more 
EubacrilHira among their Trienda; additioni la cliiit art 
tUvayt Teaivtd at club ratet, and [lie papera sent to dir- 
ferent poet offices il dewred. 

And maj we not alio hope to renew our monlhl; in- 
Cercdune witb man; of our rornier Ttionda f We meHO 
tiiat th« present volume eliall beeqaatly aa intercMlng and 
valuable aa anj Ibat liai ever preceded It, and fa> make it 
compare Tavorabl}' in butli respects, with oUier periodicaja 
published al lieiei tha price. We cannot do thii without 
a sacrifice on our part ; and we tbercfore tliink we ma}' 
lairlf call upon alt energetic and eiilerprising supporters 
of Aericullural ImproveiueDt, to lend a helping tkaiid by 
devoting a few bouia, tlie first pleasant leiiuired*]', tocan- 
vasung for Tun Ccltivatok and Uxuibtkb among their 
neigiibors. 

I^f~ In answer to man j Inquiries, we desire to say that 
(he Amnqil Keoistib or Bcsai. Airiiaa has now been 
publiofatd Hght yean, and (bat either oT tbe back num- 
bera from the beginning may be bad post-paid (or 2S cents. 
Their contents are oF permanent value, and the bM^ nnm- 
ber4 are consequent]; in conslant demand. Complete 
sets of tbe eight numbers are sent post-paid for (l.flO, 
and cOHlain altogttlier abaiU Twltie Hundred Engraii- 
ingtl To (base wiio already have the Kumber for 1882, 
wa will send tlie seven previous numbers foe (1.40. 



fg* A dieap but very conipreliensire Agricultural 
Library, fully iudeied, towJlUig Upon nearly every topiu 
of interest to the Farmer or Fmlt-grower, and comprising 
also a quit« complete hUtorr of tbe agricultural pragress 
of the paat Nine years, may be had In the "Hird Stria 
of Tns CoLTiviTUR, includbig the Nhe Volumes from 
I8S3 to 1631. Tiiej are sent to any part of the Country 
(by eipresa or otlierwise, at tlie expense of the purchaser) 
'i>r eeventyfive cents each, well and neatly bound in 
iiusiin, or by mutl post paid at tl eacli. Having lately 
t'oHnted miasiiig numbers we call (lie attention of new 
-uscribers, or of old subscribers whose aeta are incom- 
-ete, to the convenience and usefulness of having tbe 
,jnd volumes, by the purchase of which (at (6.76 for 
' wt) ntarlg thirly-Jltt hundred cloulg prinlid, doable. 
..HWH pagtM are obtained. For private libraries, or for 
'rase of Farmer's Clubs, DiHtrict Schools, and ulber public 
i,»iii.iiji)UB, tbey present equal attndioua. 

1^ The great tiling, after all, in any purmt^ 1« • d«- 

.fmiuaiioD to excel and to suooccd. And in tbe eont' 

--"■< BO oHen '"r^ between Fanning and «tb«r ocev- 

' [f w' - • ->"• fnlo aeooont tbe dagrea of 



not to be " Ibe Idndmost," maniteated tespeetiieljr fa lb« 

City and in llie Country, — we should perhaps gain u cor- 
rect a key as any, to the reason why the former should 
apparently contain more instances of en Agetic and proflta- 
ble industry than the latter. To provoke the Fanner^ 
ambition, to lead to more enlarged and careful tbou^it, 
and greater mental application, is perhaps tbe flist and 
chief use of all our AgricuItuiaJ periodicals and sodetiei. 

Icis a recent letter from out old friend John JonNnoa, 
wlilt^ has sug);e8ted tlie above pdragraph. Although io- 
tended eiclueiveiy for our own eye, he will pardon our 
calling tlie aUetition of our readers, and of young farmen 
especially, to the illustration it aflbrds of what lias just 
been Kiid. Those who have been acquainted witli Ur. J.'t 
previuus biHtOry will rt;meuiber that he took a clay fum 
wlipu a young man, which no one eipected lie could make 
a living on, and that, with Scotch pertinacity, combined 
possibly with some American co-ahcad-ativeness, be has 
dniiued and tilled and manured it into s prominent rank 
among tbe most productive farms in the State. Having 
relii-ed from active fanning two or tliree years ago, we 
tlioughthe liad permanently eidiangod his out-door laboit 
for (hose ol tlie peu aud tongue, in answering tlie frequent 
calls upon him for siigseations and adiice, and in impart- 
ing to others in retirement the benefit of his eiperience 
in (lie fleld- 

But our friend appears to find sHilng at the desk more 
irksome than stRnding at tbe plow handles; and. If he 
sliould not now actually undertske the latter In penoo, 
he hsi determined to " try it ngtiin " by deputy. Witb 
two pair of work lioraea to a hundred aorea, he meaoa to 
show iJiat his right baud has not yet by any means for- 
gotten its euuuiug iu practice, as well as iu counsel ; tad 
he promises wiUi the leave of Providence (hat we shall 
eventually hear of better crop on the old farm than it 
has ever raised before. " I have my plana laid," be 
writes, " if I am spared for a few yean, to harvest A 
good crop of winter wheat In 1803 ; farmera OHokl to 
look ahead several year*, to raise good crops — that Is, 
young and miiidle-aged farmers, and I eannoC help hM>k> 
iog aliead, although an old one." 

Forecast, energy, perseverance — what can lliey not ao- 
compliali! Upon a miscellaneous page of this uunber, 
will be found eismples from tliat interesting work of Mr. 
SuiLis, "Self- Help," of "Hen wlio have Risen;" aud 
their biographies if we were to consult them, wonld aliow 
what these qualities can be made to accomplish against 
discouragements and obstacles. Sometliing of the aaine 
spirit ouglit of right to be Inrnsed among our (bnnen; 
it is b] this spirit that their ai 



XF An esteemed suliscriber of Canada Wea^ wboM 
name has been on our botdu for many year^ ia recently 
sending his tantul list for IB6S, speak* very kindly o( 
the good t«8ulta which have been apparent from ibe read- 
ing of our Jonma's, and adds, aa a part of the argunent 
he has employed In obtaining sabsoriben for themr — 
■'The Information collected from the many able corre*- 
pondents of The Ctri-TiviToB and Codntbt GiMTLiHaN ; 
the frequent visits of llic editors to different parts of Ibtf 
United States uid Europe, their close iniipection of the 
best cultivated farms, together witb the intelliganoe givaii 
by the proprietors oi the best cultivsted farms as regardt 
tlieir manner of cultitetion, the convenience of thnr 
buildings, and various other agricultural Infonnation wlieii 
published by tbe editors of Iliese Jouniala, all oombinelo 
afford a most valuable fund of instruction to the egrienl- 
turiat, rarely to be found in any olber periodioal of lb« 
kind." 

1^ Car sonwpondent, If r. D. A. A. MiCHOU, Iat6 of 

WestHeld, In this State, has, we aee, removed to Spitng- 
fleld, Obio^ and become --ne of tbe eiUton ol tbe Sfwd^ 



1862. 
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ty Tbere ore Wo or tliree things wliic'i U is pleuaot 
lo find rfiarnowrizing tlia history and oondilion of an 
Agriculturil SooiilT. We propoao lo alludo to tbem very 
brivAy — the text of our remarks being nov berore ue, it) 
(he i-bape of recent publications emanating horn County 
&o«rti«a In our aister State of Mnffinchujelts, — those of 
"EMei" and " Hsmpden " wliicli we have lierelofore 
acknowledged, snd of " Hampsliire, Franklin and Umnp- 
den," which lait has just come lo hand from Che pre«dent 
or the Society, T. G. HoMTtNaTon, Esq. 

1. Tlie Brat pleasant feature In a Society to which wo 
wish to refer, is one which Time alone can give, but the 
Utsinnieiit of wliich, mismanagement, mutual jealousies, 
or local qiuitreli', can lery certainly prevent. Til., a hnltiiy 
oU iv/t. The Hinipahire, Franklin and Hampden Society 
has BOW Imied its forty-lhird annual rrporl. During 
IliaCpcriodit bashadbut IS Preaideiilt^ the terms of ser- 
Ticc of die Hrst twelve having averaged over three years 
each, wliile the present presiding Officer is now enteriog 
upon his fourth year in the Cluiir. All tliia icems to us 
tu indicate a general co-operation and unaiiiniitj of feel- 
ing, a high appreciation of the importance of sucli tuto- 
dationa, and a willingness on the part of individuals to 
labor in earnest for the common gtMid. 

S. It ia also a good sign when the State does its part 
towarda the encoangemeiit of Agricultural Socieliea. 
VaEsaehuBctts sppropriates i ji himitred dnllari a mar for 
eauhol lier twenty-five Sooieties— the oondilion of the grant 
being that the society oluiming it slialt raise a pemianent 
iiiTestcd fund of at least E3,(H)i) ; go that a good leorkiiiff 
•eapilal on which to act, is an encntial pre-requisite, — a 
tlinig in Itself increasing a Society's power of doing good, 
and Bttlioumc time tending to keep up tlic active ioterest 
of its members, and to give a permanent character to 
llieir proceeilingL 

3. A full frcoiury is alnays a matter of convcnlenoe 
both to pcrauna and societies. Tlic three asaociatious 
alnre rcteired to report as follows: — 



total permanent fund of tlOT.SI'l, being an sceragc of 
nearly eight Ihuusand dollars each, and that their gross 
receipts that year were (flB.SnO. 

4. The publicadon of a Socitti/'i JVantaelioitt, is, pro- 
Tlsionally, a gt id thing— pro uiJcionoWy, because llie pro- 
priety of publication depends both upon the matter and 
tiia manner, and especially npon the former. A newspa- 
per will puUish the premiuma tliat are awarded, if Uie 
Coromittea reports are lo cnnlaln, » is too often Ihocase, 
H'ltliing bnt the bare mention of the snccenTuI names; 
and if the sJdreaa cornea from some politiual gentleman, 
perliapa the newspaper i« aa well for lliacali>o ; but, if a pnrt 
of the committee-men, at 1ea»t. will lake the pahis to make 
out instructire and readable reports, and if, when l!ie na- 
ture of tlie case admits, the competitors present full andac- 
accurate atatemenlsasiotheproiiuclion of the arlide eihi- 
biccd, and if tlie address ciirnee ultlior from a farmer in por. 
aon, or from some one who has made rither llie adence or 
the practice of agriculture a theme of careful study orobser- 
vatloB, — then (be matenals are at hand forn neat pamphlet 
whidi will proTB tlie existence of a lint Sotiilg, and 
wliich wilt he worth more lo its eldiequer tlian tlie coel 
of neatly printing it, if the contents are really valuable. 
In (he fnireaMd pecuniary support it will sttract. 

In all the dilTerent reepectt referred to, we note the 
general eicellcnce of many of the local Agricultural So- 
^tfea of Uanadiuaelts. Think of the interest thatmaB 



Bttjich to a complete set for forty or fifty yeara, of the 
annual publications of Inch a Society, presenting an epi- 
tome, as it would, of the course and progrert of Agricol- 
ture during that time, embalming tbe nametfof the best 
farmers for the contemplation of their descendants, and 
not too bulky to be contained upon a single library $helf. 

The system adopted by the Societies whose books ira 
hare before Or., has been to obtain by memberships and 
sutiHTlptions a certain permanent fund, the interest ot 
whlob ia annually drawn — the price of nemberahip {for 
life) being generally Eve dotlora fur each male member, 
and two or two and a half dollars for females. The mcm^ 
bcrahips required to make up Iheoriginal capital will pro- 
bably include the principal farmers of tbe coonty, but tlie 
additions olilalned each year may amount, neveitlieleaa, to 
from one to two or three hundred dotlnra, eflorts lor 
extcnaon, of course, being alrrnys " in order." Thus a 
man, once n member ia always a member, and if, as some 
Societies do, the Transactions each year coiitnin a complete 
list of membeis, tliere ia great pride fell on tbe part of 
every thriving fanner, that others shall not see his namo 
omitted in this indfz to the intelligent and enterpri^ng 
of bis vicinity. Aud there can be no danger, a.<i is ocua- 
sionally ijie case under tlie system of dollar niemberehipa 
commonly in rogue with us, of any clique or person's 
^•i^h; Iht tMy to oSlees by nuking members lo out Tote 
all oppo^tion ; or ratlicr, (lor we believe that the forego- 
ing is rather a injyposahla case, llian one that ever really 
occurs,} there must be very much leas diuiger that auy 
particular dique or locality should obtain a monopoly of 
the Society, to the exclusion, whether it be voluntary or 
not, of others, possessing eqiml rights and eifuat capacity, 
from a fair share in its lionorH and its control. 

— We have referred thus at length lo the aboTC topics, 
not necessarily as advocating any fBndamental changes id 
our own systems; but because, in tlie direcdon of our So- 
cieties, not less tlian in the management of our brma, we 
believe, as was remarked two or three weeks ago, tint ws 
may profitably examine into the systems pursued in other 
states — the interchange of information as to the best plans 
of organixBtlon for permanence and good service, having in 
a great degree ceased, as the Societies of each Stale have 
grown up one after anotlier, in imitation of those in their 
imniedtate locality. 



l^'We note that Ilr. Damixl UcUcller, of Scotch 
Mountain, Delaware t-"o., who has been auccessfully em- 
ploying the Ayrshires forOniry purposes, if we are not mis 
taken, for a number of yeare past, has lately added lo hi( 
Ayrsliire herd, by the purchase from Cljibk I. Hnvra, 
Knq., of Unadilla, of "Dandy Ith" and "Maggie," botk 
Tstuable animals and coming from good stock. 



A Chhibtmas Lest.— C. J*. S., in sendi'-g from Otsega 
Co., a Twenty Dollar list of Subscribers for Co. G«mt, 
and RxoisTEn, under dale of Dec 2Ctb, more than hall 
of them new ones, aaya lie takes lliat method of express- 
ing his opinion that the Co. Gkht. ia " tlie best Agricul- 
tural paper in America." He could not show his sincerity 
in a more kindly or appredative way. 



Goodricb'i SEaDi.iN0 FoTiTOKS. — An eiporimcnt with 
several varieties of C. E. Goodrich's seedling potatoes, 
resulted sutiafaclorily. Tlie Rusty Coat Pink-eye, Garnet 
Cliili. and Cuieo, yielded well, and I lliink will prove 
valimhie sorts. The produce of four tubcra of the tost 
named, was two bushels of good aizcd potatoes. I want 
to give them more atteution the coming season. 
WooAbati, V. J., Dro. tj. W, W. 0. 



I^iSPKTna.— As I see you somelimefb record cases of 
remarkable productiveness in agriculture, I will state that 
last season I raised in common field culture, from on« 
seed, twenty-four common field pumpkinn, all of which 
got ripe, and weighed three hundred and Iwenly-four 
pounds, averagiog thirteen and a half pounds each. 
Anm. B. I. W. F. SBO^a. 
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Xg" Since t)ie ctrorts made bj Abiiiuh Vousa, more 
Ana liBlf a ccnCuij igo, lo viivc >[ aUilcrablj correct es- 
timUe or Uleproductircneaa of England ingrein anil neat, 
e>«7 thoDglitrul (liend of Agrieullural improvetiifliit, liiii 
b«»n iniiotia to mrriie »t aome metlioii of annumllji col- 
lecting cleRf uiii accurntc etatislia of tlie purpoecs to 
vliicii tlie land is devoted, aiiil the degree of euueess with 
irliich these purpoMfl are allained. But not to llie fumer 
■lone ia tliiB inforinatlon calculated to be UBeful ; there \s 
no cltu« among merchuils aiid loaiiuractiirens nbose iate- 
reeU it does col intiniBtclj concern, and to (Le political 
ccaoomul it would open a ue« Seld of importAiil inteeti- 
gallon. 

All tbia haa been fullj conceded, and the onlj difflcullj 
•ppcara to liave been in devlting means of obtaining it, 
entirely free from public or private Dbjcctiona. It lias 
been recently propaled in England to place die matter in 
<be Iianda of the local Police lliroughout the country; 
but public opinion hiia seemed quite arerae to allowing 
tiiese gentry to intermeddle with tlie affairs of individuals 
to tliat extent In Scotland the Oighlatid and Agricultu- 
ral Society lias tried tlie eiperimcnt of collecting agricul- 
tural slatistica through iu agents and corre^raiidents ; 
■nd, for wreral years, quite aiicccaalnllT,* until, unfortu- 
nately, there arose diapules and an inexplicable quarrel 
whieh efFvctually quaehed farther proceedings. In Ire- 
{and Agricultural Statistica are now taken, anil ne beliere 
Tery sMisfsctoril y, through the agency of (he constabulary 

We are reminded of the snbject just now, partly be- 
cause it liw been much discnaaed of lute in our Foreign 
Journals, and partly because the present *eel[ witnesses 
the gatliering of our State Legislature, whow alteiilJon is 
very likely to be odtcd to the paaange of a law to secure 
tin callecuoD of Agricultural Sui(i«lics. It la much to be 
hoped that such a law will be enactud. Hon. Ezkx Cob- 
KKo., of Toiopkina County, an Executive Officer at our 
Btntc Agricultural Society, will be able to speak in the 
House from experience ; since, asourreaden are already 
ntvare, he voluntarily undertook last year (o obtain tite 
required ptaU^tlcs tlirougUoul hia own County, for ttio 
lake of touting the matter, proving its entire feasibility, 
and placing an eumple before other Counties. These 
rtali^'ca have been noticed in the CoCKTftT Gentlxuik at 
Ien<;tli. and will be found in the State SoaHft Transau- 
tioiia for ISQO, juHl published. 

Hr. CoKHKLL'splauor obtaining Agricultural Statistics. 
is to bave no larger area than a single Scliool District 
placed uniler the charge of ■ elngle collector. This 
divides tlie tabor among so many that the share of each 
is almost tnaignificanc, and great accuraey may be Uius 
secured. It is suggested that the Teacher of Itie Suhool 
ahunld be called upon to do it ; and that, until done, tlie 
uhool moneys of the district should not be payable by 
tlie State — moneys for which the State now receives no 
jireet return, but wlili-h would thus be made, at a cost to (he 
■eselier of two or three eTeninga' labor in copying out the 
etums received, a channel of immediate public benelit. 
'hroKgli tlie children, lie could send blanks to nearly or 
piito every foiiner in Ins district, and receive them by 
'■e same source when filled out ; rL^garding the communi- 
-(ioiiB of each person, if so desired, as strictly confidsn- 
-•I, oad only allowing the aggregates to go forth to the 
.41 Ic^ 
Another snggeBtlon, coming from one of iSr. Cornell's 
n.stants in gathering the statistics of Tompkins county 
A year, who expended (wo or three days in going about 
urough tbe school district for the purpose, — is that tbe 
armera bo inviftd to assemble un some appointed ecening 
it tlie school Imuse, bringing mcmurandu uf tlie facts d«- 
lired ; and that they dei-ote the evening, afler completing 
ha forms fumighed (or tlie district, to mutual intercourse 
nil discussion. This is certainly a simple. and practkable 
.ica, tending, If r~tperly carried out, to promote good 



securing the object primarily sought ; and many a teacher 
would take pltasure in iliua bringing togetlier tbe pareaU 
of hia chaise, who on their part might find (be results of 
the meeting of so agreeable and profitable a kitid as tv 
desire lis occasional repetition thniugbout the winlar, lia- 
ply as a sort of informal Farmera' Club. 

Tliere is but one word, which should be added In coO' 
elusion : If tbe measure is to be propose, and lo bi ear- 
ritJ throvirh, tbe project must be simplified to as great 
an extent aa posaihle. Let us bave the columns of figure! 
placed at a small number at the outset, only covering the 
moat importaijt facts, in order that the blanks may bs 
ca.ii1y understood at a ghince, and (hat those who may 
haie lo fill (hem out, sball bave no diacouragcment In tlirir 
apparent iiilrtcAcy and no eicuae for carelessness in the 
quantity of (lie details requested. It will be easier, when 
a simple and perhaps quite incomplete ajatem is once 
under way, lo perfect It by degrees, adding a column for 
this, one year, and for that, anotlier, — than to give birth 
to a Uiiierva ready-ioaiteit from head to fool. Or to 
change tbe figure, let us be satisfied if we can launch our 
boat, and when she is once fairly on the water, we can 
take our own tlii^e in putting in (lie more delicate patti 
of her machinery. 



< iNvr 



ea AccePTUn ir Possidle. — L. 8., 
of Oi-ango County, in sending bis welcome annual List for 
Thi; CoLTiTiToft, remarks:— "You must grant me my 
request that I mnde Inst year, nut (o act as your agent any 
longer unless you will do as you arc doing in otlier place* 
— ehow yournelf in (hia part of tlie Conntry and help vt 
who have been striving to keep up an iatcrest in farming 
improvement*. I hope yon will think favorably of my 
progioml, and I wilt try to make your vldt as agreeable a« 
passible on my part" Nothing wilt please us more, If 
Uine and oircum^tances will admit. 



Heriais. — Much has been written by practical and 
theoretical expcrimentora, on hedge planla. Among tbs 
number of pnctical ciperimenton yonr humbia corres- 
pandent has been found one of the foremost. I hars 

purpose. No doubt the yearly cuttings may be mwlo ust' 
ful, but from wliat experience I have had in willow-grow- 
ing, I certainly should adcocatc the European haiel, the 
pUnt being stiff and its yearly cuttings making the best 
of hoop poles or bean polea. They split easy, are hard 
and (ongh, and the fruit in tbe nut family ia unequalled. 
W. H. S. 

UinoE Pdoor WiTEir-^ln a letter to the Countkt' 
CaNTLXUJiN, Mr. I. \V. FotfUM of Centre Belpre, 0., 
says — " We have a variety of wheat sown here this fall, 
that is proof against the midge, known aa tlie " Lambert." 
It is a smooth head wheat, red short beads, heavy straw, 
stands up well, and lias yielded as high aa 30 bualiela per 
acre — tillers well., One bushel per acre better than 1}^ 
isbcl of the white wheat — makes good fiour, and weiglv 
ill, trom SO'lo SO tba. per bushel. If desired I will 
send a few beads tliat are about a fair average ; it ripens 
SB eaHy as tlie Hay wheat and a larger grain. 1 (lilnk It 
a better wheat (ban tbe Mediterranean, and for thin land 
far alicad of the May-, it has taken (lie place of all other 
varieties here or where kuown, and will so long as we are 
troubled with the midge. There Is sometliing peculiar 
about It that it ia not affected by that little destruyer of 
our great staple, as none have never been found in it yet 
when grown in the same Held." 

tT* An Iowa subscriber, to illuaCrate what he is willing 
to give for Tfik Codntrt GKNTLtxiH, meotions under 
dale of Dec 29(h, that the ti.ii he thus encloses to pay 
in advance for tliat pancr and for tl>e ANHnti. Ranierut 
fur 1602, is an equivalent to sending us 112} pounds ol 
Pork, orover^DiaHJa Aaf/£iuArIiorWheiU,Or lE/tuis 
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gmiairirg anfl gtmaiwrg. 



kan lri«l rut Mcn* I 
Imaifair thit would b 
ut ipring I got » ft 



>■ (0 gnt B k<a J of o1i>T«r 

MctI in t. pcckaga rniai 
m hMd jBl; ibi htul 

.ullina iachulongnaJ na loi point, ii It tbe right aort? 
J w 0. flaieft OroBj, lid [TS« Ptlont 01B» oloT»r, 1e 

rvUlilj tais rri/blium inc»rnalmn, ■ sptciM of no ybIiw. 
he Urga viirist; of cORHDon reJ clover, n>we<l quite thick, 

linioth;,*! lhelBUarDM:ll euulngnlhareBrllerforltg period 
of matorllj Ibsn moat gnuMi, do nocouiit of iu coim tex- 
" ■ ■ ■ • ■■ uia, It i« toohirah 



igidl 

■■ HiDax-I w»t 

it pmOubla for HlliOj! to 
' '-iliaj 1 



Whish 

jdgiog, 

i« Ihriftj - 



Iho puiparei or TlinlDBLiat Will thejr Iwh grox (hridj od 
upUnd f Ol Hill either oiidia ■ hedge ilriiDg auough tu liira 

likel How'loDg will 



hedge. 

■ Dj Unght I. 



arn Bip9!uro. 
Penn will 9»i 



1 yaaij, witli good mmiiigaiae 

aij ba nBoemry, nnd a iBrjr i 
Slsb-iideil, lanJ-plki hnRa, n 
pilfer their IJTing, will ppui nil 
lid not be permitiad in eiviliiei 



.1 PItu* lall ma wbiuh would hi> ibe 
■ lititude T J. t. Bllicoll'i Mif/», Md. 
cmp !■ ocoiaionsllj deilmiad hj TrMt or 
■ iiitsr, B aoulbam sheltered napect it not 

uHlh coslulaM Utet In ■utumn ind the 
lan 14} perfectly, nnd become hj^rdj, nnd 
r ia likely lo aeltta on aeFare niRhti, and 
jc of the ripening c^ poBCbap 



..[lyorqollenaic 
{drape, only, for, 

rii-h In either pine 
bj froii, lbs wun 

UKMR.—CBnyoa 



a feat wiJe on uch lUe of the hedge. A> the 
"mToVJn^gbB^")" °""'"'"™^'"' '"■ 
Suiii- —Do thucp utunlly donbla their nnuibiir 
1, and what OQininili brend ii the kiert for raiaing 
ml j.L. Md. {A Bouk, lelectednllewet, with 
iBnngement, will oiually nearly double their nam- 



conaial largely ol Spaoiab Uerinu bluod. Procura 
or South-^wn ram, and the progeny will ba ei 



I ig pgrfccl, will 



n the I 
But (hen i 



, the: 



ferent modei of nuuHrucii 

of Iba mode of conalrualionj' Hnd of (he pHrtieutar darai 

ueot, Bia naaaaarjr, in preacribing a aoie.] 

Oaaaa Orinsi.— Doaa (he Oaogs Orange tier ipronl I 
thaiDoUaoaatoipnid InloIbaBeM'? t. v. c. [Wa 1 






Wbtn 



aid of it 



broku b/ tha |Juir, il jcaaliuin induoei aimmia.] 



Tkkii roR TiBRiR.-Whal kind of treai K 
Aoat proAtahla to plant, to raiaa for limber for 
luilding ai«— bleoV locut, deodar, apnioe, chi 

al for bia own pirticniar locality, which b 
ha aoll, growa moat rigoroualy, and i» most v« 



log BMupd Ibe body, nt 
the Boutfa aide, and the b 
m yellow. X. r. [Thia i. 



t (ha ground j Ibey begin id ili 



or drawing off. There ia n little lime iDtbcra, and fome wood 
labea from the chanonl and kindling. I hare repestadly 



Dund polei for (hilla, i 

u». Then aat in bel 
inrpoae, Ibiok al 



intling, aet in a 
>etween I here, hi 



ling haokwarda. If thai 



eight fuel 
tha firal n 
paaaing in 



; npnrt, or if 
and a half feel Bpart U 
ly be kept ao, by ono (oolb 

a (hmugb Tna Ciii.titA' 
nge from eullinga. tnkea 
•lyiburg, Pa. [They will 
Cutiingaoribsrn.tdB'ill 
Bnaieat nod chaBpsat toula 



glare lly or olbar 



—Will Emery'a eom-pl«ntei 
oil, where there nra plenty of i 
-plantar will work "ell when 
be largar and mart naineraua 
H ia ^ diSoulty. Jf Lhraec 






ilnrged hwr>.' 
,gdo-n. 1. 
-frame, and i 
length; then 



,a hoTf will bent pnr: 

fine iBw cut off the andi to Ibe ptopel 
the aole aa uDch u necennrT. I had a 
manner ■ilh parfeot aatiifaction. l b. 

aTRRHSTa or SfljirTR. — t* making a wind-mill of ralhei 
Biata than one-hona power, what alia ongbt tha main ehnit 
tn be ; bI» the drlring ahan, if only abuut eleren feat long? 
Which ia (he better way lo bare the poner eominun luted, 
by meana of cog-whoela. or a crank 1 If by a omnk, nhut 
■lia ibould (ba connecling rod b* 7 *, (There nre mnny cir- 
oumatancei that modify rulei for Ibia purp»e. For aiampla, 
— mBlerialt vary much in Itrrngth— the beat wruugUt oicaal 
iron it from three lo four tinieK at tttoiig M tbe puorcit — imd 
Ihe itnugtbor differenlkindaof wood rorlai nearly na moob. 
Eiperimenta hnve bson perforned in twisting iron roda, lo 

an inch in dininaiar. with a \tnit to Iwial It 30 iachei ia 
l«ngth,br..l - 



It I3,0C 



engib. If Ibe I 



■huftwouldonly luiUiR 
ipplied at Ibe GO iochea dbtanc*. Wrought imn 
boitted with 3^6 iba Bnd broke with 615 Iba. An inch and a 
»ne-hone power, moving alnwly, with GO inch 
When (ha valwty it increased, iba required 



anglhisof c< 



nordinj 



Dtbc I 



rapidly revolving cylinder maybe mitny times wankarlbtn 
le nail lb* boma wblcfa work it, or moling ilowly. If of 
wd, it should be nearly twice (ha diame(cr of ir'>n. Tha 

raiun (or Iwialing) is Iba tuTIowIn^;— Uukiplji iba pttsiura 



ngtb of lb* «i 



nk or rndiua of Ibe 



le of tha 



1, by Ihe 
■j dl.ic' 



rought Iren. Wilboat 
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lowing man ot the ■trnctars of tlie miichiDei7 to nhici 
ir cornspondeni lUIudo, hi ouiDut uiwer bia Dlher quel 
DMSJliafMlorily] 

Sicnina Hoist Likd.— I> then soy Iwttst gnu to 
loist land IbsD limolhyl I Ewts IE icreror wat tuid Iba 

drained Ihia r*[l wilb t mala ditch; it hu ddh > heav 

' " ) of gruaea bo lietter thai 



;n>i>th ot Klld rntF 

Don *a I can. Wou „ . . 

imotbT taoDBl w. H. Danby, III. [Tbeis ia no 
^ua iar m<,\H (■»( wet] land tbnn limothir. An ol 



drj enough, cl 



^r tberefora Tumi 






I liltle alter growth, 
WLeD lbs soil ii 



iredbf June ot KiBtuckj Blae gnw, bat if the aoll 
(00 uiolat fur there, ai ia probable io tbii ioitaoca, than a mi 
lore of Tiuiotb; and Red Top ahould be aown, [he latt 
fDnning a fine turf ] 

Wakii Stiblbb.— I hnvB recently erected umn mj rati 
a Lam, liie 3B by 17, with abed and hufte alabls atloche 
IT by 30. I hnra dona coniidinble work, and aubjaoied id, 



leirte 






expanaa Tor the purpose of gi 






fcuwl in Ihii part of tba country, la Ihera d 
Ing cattle loo warm Tar (heir good, if the air li 
1. Nor/M, Conn [Tbo lemperatuce of ■ 

■■- 'ijured by the '-'- ■■- -' — '- ■ 




,.p 



on inch a pieee uf ground, t. B. i'atc(tic*i 

balily any of jour good bardy aorta would am 

piece of ground, auoh at (ba Scarlet, Wilwn, Triumphe di 
Oand, Jenny Lind, iv. U any diiliiiotion of aorta were mads. 
the mnro northera larieliea would porhope be placed on tfat 
north aide, and tha MUlharn on tbs luuth aids.) 



ilam, mnda of brick beinc 
■■ ■ .rrsla of wait 



r, with 



■ pipe to lbs houae, and 

adl J. w. r. Connra 

»l warinaapmoticable, by acoverofat Isaalona foot of sarth, 
for which pnrpoH tha Clatem pbould bs arched over Ihs (on, 
Ilka an oven, with a bole large enough 10 ndmii a inao for 
cleaning— thia arch will support an earth covering of a Tnot 
or two, or mote, irithoat any dnnger of fnltipg To, it well 
huilL The pipe Io the bam ixWn is, uf cuune, trnder 
pDUnd, and the trough or lub which it aurpliea, abould be 
cither >unk In tbe ctirtb to within a few incbei of the tap, nr 

ing by bmgei, will prulacl it from fre< 

UitxiiRiNa FnoiT Tbiei.— Whieh ii ths beat nuoo or 
the year to dig amund and tuanure out apple, peaoh and 
inioco treei, early in full or during lbs tpring niDnlbal 

To, Conn, [Lats in auliiait] ia Ihs ba« lime to apply the 






«nl<«a IdIo the Kiil. '. 
•nadaJ in in apring. 1 
-' autumn, apply tba m 
" ''digging BTuund" e 



applicp 



This cunilapl culliiiiUtiii ia most imiwrtBat fur psuh 

of your pa|«r. give lbs an.ly.ia of Iho larfoua kiuds 
fiit feeding eattle. A, V. B. Kingiloit, JV. Y [Tba 
I value of acTcml kind) of n»li, u deduced fi^raana- 
aa follDWi. Ths Erit column givoa the quDiilIly of 
io 100 narta of Ihs dri"i aubataooe i Ihe secnad the 
of pooBiit to be equa< • nn ■«...■ j. .r m^^j \^^ . 



Actual experiment made Ihe real onlriliTe lalae of Ibe 
turnips and beeta gnaler than theis Bgurea would indicUs, 
whils it mora neatly agreed with those aa giien for oamti 
BDd potatoea ] 

Tub Mialv Bua.—If through Ihs msdlom of your paper 
yon can iDform ms how to oxleitainate the " meiUy bog." 

do me a fn'or. J a. c. Niir-Jcrtey. [IKflereDl 'nmcdiaa 
are uaed. Tobacco ontec ia probably one of the beat. 
ad by rocarK of « ■ " ' ' 



I olhen 
onjjoBt ah 



andm 



atroDg, 



Jured by it ] 

E*BL " 



CB*OB.-PtcB! 

s then 



ill the t 



the beat, appll- 

whlch 0»e tbe 
il of water will 

aolutloD of an 
luld effaetBally 
here ths ptant 

of butning to- 

Io plant cahbai 



(So. 



.hbag* 
iwtbs 



verystiriy, o. . , 

iu March— tbe sarlisr the hot bad, the 

such early aorta ai Early Yutk and Bariy SuguieaT win'gin 
good headt by midsummer. It ia important lo bars a deep, 
very rich nil, and u cultivate ll evat; fan daya wblle lb* 
crop is growing 1 

Plin or a Piaaani 
Mcriden. Ct., who inuu 
red lo Ihe aeond voIub 
plata plan and elevstioi 

Trki Tomato.- IT. S S. ThepetK 
ed in relation la aeada ofthii plant, had 
You win ace that It la adrsrtlsed in lb 
orWindanr, 0. 

Thi; Aaa of Trbbb— "St. Lawrence" itiquirea fn tha 
if tbs CouMTRrOBHTLEiiAii If the popular belief 



—Oar correapondsnt, J. W. Ta1< 
-aa fur a plan for a bogpen. It ra 
> of Rural AJfairt, p. 33, for ■ e 



in Ibis paper by L. Noni) 

cnce" Itiquirea 1 
AK If the popular 
ued by the cone 



that the age of traea can be detc 

■ _ " " " " „" .' . >r tbe 

"faeU" whicbhflcallifor, tha following:—! «lit the bark of 
a young tree about half a foot down ita atam, ao that Ihli 
ilit batk ootild bs lifted or raiaed ofT wlihonl Injury or break- 
ing IL I then dipped in. neit to the wood, a piasa of abeet- 
le«d, going around it. Tbe hark wat then brought heck bi 
ita former place, and kept tbcra a lima by tying. The ntw 
wood of eourae formed oulaide of the abeet-lead. Aft« a 
lapfe of yeara, tha tree was cut down, and Uie number at 
ringa outiida (he lead, correapotided witb the number of yean 
aince ita inaeriion. I have alao cut down troaa in repeated 
initaticef aereral year« of age, and alwaya found the rin^ 
to eorraapond with the lima since Ibey were act out. added to 
their age at that time. i. 

BBARBLWa Bahlet.-Ib Ihe Co. Gbbt. of Jan. 9th, R. 
wanU to know wliere he can obtain aouie beardleaa barlar. I 
have a few bUFhels, am 
ing tried It for two jeai 
tiiy of aeed,) I 



be glad to (ell it. Alter bft«- 

irted witb a >ery nnall quaa- 

of aeed,) I am quite willing lo dlapoie of my "alock la 

la," and atlck lo the old variety. The beardleaa barley l« 



And then, there is n 



Hawaii a« tbe other 
market fur It. Thoae who boy ftir 
rling, don't want this hind. I think, 
IS very good feed. But ooa , 



dona by lh( 
huiLda breal 
completely 
mtly chop I 



might ■epnrnlB It from the i 



loll-Bl 



la the I 



But Ode great 
absasobard. A. 
r, but it CI ' 



with a 



- Tha 



kamal la ao 
n the chair that it is osoeaaBry to liU- 
to get the grain out. I baouna ei- 
ith tbe thing, whan I nndartooh to 
h a nniil piece I railed lust season, and finally gave Um 
lo my boreal, half tbraahgd. i can tea no oluset io 
'f Ihii grain, unlcea one ia overrun with r»U 



-If thia 



They would si 



)f gram- 



wlll h 



grata or die— for they could not ihell it feat enough la keep 

Ihamtelvat alive, j. l r. Jrffirtim Co,, N. T. 

Sutter Woiikbk- A goodbultar worker onght to be In- 
Iniduoed into Ibia leclion, (LitchGeld Co, CI,) atatpreMnt 
the band la mostly used for (bis purpoee. It mutt be ehean, 
durable, (Impla and cffiolont. Such an one would pay for jt- 
eelf many timet over in one mbkio, from tba incrsued lalna 
of Ihe butler. Let ut bear of the b-t i~ om 1 ot will <«Tt»- 
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Coe*s Superphosphate of Lime. 

The followkiic letter from Hon. MarahaU P. WOder. one of the moat 
eminent agrkoltttriata in New-Kniclaod, idvea a very gratifying ac* 
count of aome ex|»erimenta with Coc'i Superphosphate of Lime :— 

DoacBBSTBR, Not. 90, 1861, 

DuAM 8nt;— I take pleaaure in eBolosimr, for your examhmtion, 
some facta in reirard to the comparative ralue of Uie Superphosphate 
c!f Lime porchaaed of you laat iprlnib 

BxperimenU on Old Mowing Land. 

Thia land was diylded Into three equal lota of one-fonrUi of an acre 
each, and dreaaed as follows : 

Hay Product 

No. 1, with one>haIf cord mannrCt Talued at, #8.00 861 lbs. 

No. S. with 100 pounds Ouano, do 8.00 750 lbs. 

No. 8, with 100 Iba. Goe*s Superphosphate of Lime, 

ralnedat, 2.50 948 lbs. 

Exptriment9 with CarroU, 

Thia land waa old award land, tamed orer last Fall, and waa dl- 
Tided into ttiree equal lota of one-eighth of an acre each : 

Product. 

No. 1, with IK cords manure, valued at, fS.OO 76 bush. 

No. 1 whh 90 Iba. Ouano, do 1.80 60 bush. 

No. 8, with 60 ll>a. Coe's Superphosphate of Lime, 

▼aluedat, l.K Wbush. 

£xperiment9 on Two Acres of Old Meadow Land. 

Thia land had probably neVer been plowed before. In the month 
of August laat the bmah, brakes, hedge. Ac were taken off, the aod 
rcTersed, and the anrfaee made as level as oraetlcable. It was then 
seeded down with foul meadow and red top seed, with 400 Iha. of your 
Saperphoaphate of Lime to the acre. The seed came up well, and at 
thia Ume the graaa la so luxuriant and thickly set that It attracts at- 
tention at the distance of half a mile or more, and should the grass 
not be winter-killed with ice, there will no doubt be a fine crop next 
aummer. In this instanee, as In many others, the economy of the 
Bnperphoq>hate over eonunon barnyard manure. Is evident, the cost 
of the former beinf not more than the expenae of carting would have 
been of a sufficient quanti^ of atable manure to produce a like result. 

The Superphosphate of Lime la therefore a valuable fertiliser In the 
reclamation and renovation of old pasture or pieadow lands, and 
eapecially so where landa like the above are located a mile or more 
from the homestead. 

Superplioaphate of Lime is a valuable article In promoting the 
growth and Increasing the fibrous roots of young trees and grape- 
vinea, and when applied in liberal quantities to the roots of bearing 
trees haa a beneficial infiuence on the size and beauty of the fruit 
It ia equally usefrd aa a fertiliser for cereals, greases and vegetables, 
and tnm expeilmenta made heretofore, I have hopea that it may 
prove a preventive of the blaat upon young seedling pear stocks, 
and to the mildew on peaa and other planta snblect to these diseases. 

As a quick and also aa a durable fertiliser, I have seen many proofb 
la paal yean. I have ever considered it as one of the most economi- 
cal manurca in use. Tours respectfully, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
• •• 
[For the Counter Oentleman and CulUvator.] 

FEEDINa AND WEIG HING SHEEP. 

LuTHiB TucKKB & SoN — Encloscd please find $12 
more to apply on subecripUon list of your valuable paper 
for 1862. You will find no loss of old subscribers — but 
in increase of new ones. You have a rare faculty of 
making every subscriber to the Co. Gent., believe that 
after one years* subseription, he cannot do without it 

I comply with your request to "every one making 
remittance, to note something, either relating to the crops, 
the weather, or any thing that may interest.** My item 
for the present time, relates to my manner of weighing 
sheep — where it is necessary to ** sling up ** as in weigh- 
ing with tlie common '* steel-yards ** or " balances ** of 
the country. The more general way is to use a strap or 
rope passing between or back of the fore legs and just 
before the hind legs, crossing over tlie back. A heavy 
hearty slieep in full feed suspended thus, must find it 
very uncomfortable for the time being, and besides run a 
great risk of sustaining permanent injury. By my plan 
a common rope or strap can be u.sed, no matter huw 
narrow — but tlie wider the better. The *'bail straps** of 
a double harness, with the two ends buckled together, 
make a good length for a sheep weighing from 125 to 
176 Ibe. — but not long enougli for one weighing 200 \bs. 



or over. Drop one end over the head, just under tha 
brisket forward of the fore legs, the other bauk of the 
liind legs under the hams. Raise the sides together over 
the back, or cross them over the back when putting under 
the brisket and Imma. A sheep is so formed that tlia 
strap will not slip off, no matter liow much he may try to 
struggle. There is also not the least danger of injury. 
Tbis plan, however, may be nothing new to many of your 
readers, but 1 find it very convenient, often buying sheep 
by weight, when very fleslty. It is my custom to feed 
more or less sheep every winter. By Uie way, why will 
not our farmers who raise sheep, feed more of their 
coarse grain and roots to them during the winter season. 
There is no kind of stock that can be fatted so profitably 
and easily in cold weather. They will ** grind ** their own 
food — all " milling ** can be dif^pensed with. The capital 
articles iu your own paper, and one in particular, in an 
exchange, upon tlus sul^ject, ought to bring it forcibly to 
the mind of every fanner. There is an interest in sheep 
feeding to one who really takes an interest^ that makes it 
very pleasant Experiments can be so readily made as 
to Uie amount of feed, variety of grain or roots necessary 
to produce certain results within a given time, tlie ex- 
pense, &c., the shape and disposition of the individual 
sheep best for feeding purposes, the breed, &c. 

This winter in begiuning to feed my lieavy sheep, I 
have started very light Still I find by reference to my 
stock book, that one sheep in SO days gained 16 lbs. ; 1 
in 20 days 10 lbs., while othera on the same feed gain but 
5, 3 or 2 lbs. But enough for the present j. 



"DERKSHIRE BWINE AND YOUNG 

^-^ SHORT-HORN BIJLI«S FOR 8AI<E. 

Berlcsliire Sows to produce llttera in April and May next varying in 
price from $20, $15 and 110 each, and Boara old enoufh for propafa- 
tion, at the same pricea. Boxed and delivered on rail car or ship- 
board. L. G. M0RRT& 

Jan. 28--wftmtf. Scarsdale P. 0., Westchester Co., N. T. 
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F li O '^3^ E R s s s x> s. 

BY HAII« POSTPAID. 

The subscriber oflfers the foHowInf selection of RARE SEEDS, on 
terms to suit the times: The new French Tree Tomato. Thia 
has the form of a tree, about two feet high, and is self-sopportinic 
Fruit large, color scarlet, very productive, and of good quality. Also 
Lester's Perfected, and the Scarlet and Golden Cluster Tomatoea. 

^The Pomegranate ; (halt about the sise and color of the Lemon ; 

extra for sweetness. Asi>aragua Bean, a variety— the pods attain 

the length of two to three feet. When youn« and tender we cook 

these pods, and serve aa asparagus, which are very delicious. 

Strawberry Pea, in height about six inchea, very prolific, of good sise 

and quality. New variety of Spring Wheat fh>m Japan ; the most 

productive grain known to ua. Also an extra variety of Red Sweet 

Com, Paris Red Cos, and India Lettuce; German Sweet Turnip^ 
Cabbage. Sea Kale, Mammoth Mustard, Japan Pie Melon. Negley's 
Improved Cucumber, Madraa Radish, very choice, fine solid pods for 
pickling or salad: Dwarf Broom Com, Hubbard and Pineapple 
Squash, kc. 

Our FLOWER SEEDS wUl include many of the new and choice v»> 
rictles, such as Hunt's Sweet Williams, Double Zinnia Elegana, Han- 
DRWioi, (new Japan Pink,) Asters, (new and rare sorts mixed.) 
Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur, Verbena, Acroclinium Roseum, Gail* 
lardiagrandiflura. Chrysanthemum, (new.)Camellia Balsams, Lythum 
Roseum, Blue Bells of ScoUand, Godetla, Bee Larkspur. Prussian and 
Dwarf Morning Glories. Salpiglossls. Red and Blue Tassal Flower, 
Green Centered Helianthus, Rose of Heaven, Marvel of Peru. Ger- 
man Stock Gilliflower, Golden Bartomia, Petunia, Solakum. (atro- 
ptUDureum.) a SRlendid parior plant; Scarlet Egg Plant, Evening 
Primrose, Snapdragon. Portnlaca, Forget me-not, Ac, Ac. 

Any person may select oh a papbr of either of the above varieties 
of Seeds, and remit to us okb dimk, or 5 papers 25 cents ; ten papara 
40 cents ; twenty papers, 75 cents ; or thirty papers for $1. You can 
select a part from the Vegetable and a part fi-om the Flower Seeds to 
make out these numbers, if you choose. Send current bills, small 
silver or gold coin, or United States postag* stamps. 

Jan. 23-wittnSt. L. N0RRI3, Windsor. Ashtabula Co.. Ohio. 



COE'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.- 
OIBo* 19 BroAd-6tre«t, Boston. 

For Teatimonials of the value of thia article, addresa COl ft 00 
as above. April 4-wly. 



TO THE CULTIVATOB. M. 

ALBANY COUNTY AG. HOC'Y ELECTION. 100,000 BA«SEM OP THE 

4.,^. ._,L.,.,«.i!i=i,c... !,*.,— ««». LODI MANUFACTURINS CO.'S 

luMitlhe CIt) Hill SBtlie tUi sf Juour. im. Ut ADnHl ntc- 

tl«i.t<irOIII«Fiforlb..i«iinir.«-.w«pMlpon.dUILW.intrf.j. POUDRETTEl, 

CiU Hall. Albtai. A ftiU uusduiH ^ derind. 



THORODGH-BRED AYRSHIRBS, TIHE large fadliUe* which they enjoy by exdn- 
DBVOKS * ALDKRHBTB FOR HALE. ib4l»mewrtariBT»'*d\^'lb('r^'!illBriTeVoAZ'« 

i^'hrfl''" ii'"^'"'^'.""" ^Ij^illr'!'? '^Sl! "^I"* 'i'^hT'.!''*" ■ii«n«f»e«min uMtlt which li luwriotlo ■DToUfT frrtUUrrln 
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MPORTANT TO CHEESE MAKERa p„'™te u ch«,fd 
THE ONKIDACHEESE VAT, ''°n'S,""'i,'"^"'r"' w"'^'*!!!^*^'^^!!!!'' 
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rt HT«d Iht vrloe of (vent/ bunk, Taua,^L. 

, _, „ »ti*o. Hi. Od. tllML 

tj*- £*VXMd ^XftBEJ^. aentl«n«n-La«<priii«lTioi*it ftiiniCrei«4fl«»ll™»bainl 

I, PSmc "'XP™ PoudntH, u u HDHliDnA wfth bat *«T WO* ftia b IM 

^•iTDIa. tMnn D'An,, 1 P>>tU aa tnwaBFconi.lD dlflimtputaaf thcSSS. a«0 



Tn08. WOOD continoei to ship to any part ol i^^f«,^^i':i^^£^"^t^iS!?!S:^M^lSrAS5 

tlw CnkoD, hU atlebratad PHRWIDH ORCSTKR A). WIIITI about eMt dan aarilcr 1 IMnk II Ibe Ten thl>i« w> won t« n^ 

IIOa8.lD»alniiolaklii,atna*>nabltteima AiMreK ann In ttali conotrr. aod ifaall DM It amt ailaulTalr ■iwtlkB lar. 

Jan. U-wlaolf. P«HHIHOTOMTII.l.t, ChtatarCo.. P«. Xoori, *o., WKLUHanHf BKOUX, 

(^HOICB POULTRY FOR BALE. b««h. db,, Oat i. m 

V„..— .^^.» „ OfnOeoep-I had heart oftha PoodntU Bunahctmd biAa 

WIEIT* LEOORD DIIIBT OAMR roniA bred (Mm Hock ob- IJvM Mannjwlnrlni Co.. and Ihouihl I wmM bj • mall *iaallli on 

.atnKi a hwraara elnce at Knowibr KntlaDd. * lot ol land bitudedloreom. andaileoiiUBatiictK.naanr uu 
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hair mart br DilDr ^ Youn, remectftiltr. 

lB»oflh.O«neF»wliHi-ri.alriorih. Oeoie,tHpfl.Mlr JOHN O. BLiOK. 

lieMiKliliorthabHt^iiaUtr. BaNFOHd HOWARD. <>.__ n ■_, „ ,« 

TothaLodltlaBi "' ■"" " "" 



ORIQHT ON QRAPB CULTURE.- ^^':SlT^^:Sf^^tS^;?^Sr7&St^S^S,^ 

■' ■«»» iDtni». 1 morlied the Bla« wh«n 1 mI_Om phiba, wHA, ohiD MuttA 

raiBTT PAOBS OF NBW MAIMER, SSX^'^L^plr'tlSl'SBl *B.SW?lSSfl5a£S?^ 

-._ _i<*ii»crleut>r 1INud'«l. belnilhtmoMlnpartanlparter ^l<l °°io«latall.Hthacariidoiiebelter*lllu)a(flMBaaBr*, IlbQi 

«w.- ^X^»W....llORAPR6H0™RR8.^b?;^ .h.P««lr..t.B.d.b„«>,C«P»,*.*.M.*«l^»» 

- - - ->.goraoelpt<irDwvrte*,Uc<nU.!a iUBM. Addw Tooth »«., A. >. PIRKIK8. 

-HLMAM BBIOBT. Box in PhUuldvhU P. O,. Pa. ,T" "T'^TViiT'S'''"" "-'■'"'"•Jl™*'™ *» "■ ™. wllh 

■' .dDJrn. otber TahiaNe Intormatlon and lb* •iperiaBae ar nar om bnadrtd 

|>OWNINQ*8 FRITIT AND FRUIT TREES. -JAaira i. kictbiT* 

U ■■«■( Pab>'-'t' ■»• '' '-<-•' kl. nn— — ■ '' ■— a, >Mt. OirtoT LadlHanalKtari^Cau 
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pnOICE NEW BOOKS 

^barbaii Parka aad Oardras 9i Paris, designed for lay- 
ing out country places, drawn to a scale. 60 colored plates, 919.00 

tebnrban Houses, drawn to a scale. 80 colored plates, 19.00 

"'^**"itry Hoaaes, VHIas, OatbnUdlngs, Ac., In every 

*.yle. lOOcolored plates. 90.00 

...... jcape Gardenlnc, by Downing, Loudon, and others.. 

"lip. QardeHs of Ba«lan4, by London, several hundred 

resigns and plans, 8.00 

'* •*Ic Adomrocnls for Homes of Taste, for out-door 

and in-door decorations— plates, 6.00 

uesides all the Nbw and Staxoard W^orks on every suktlMt of in* 
■^t to those living in the country. AH' the 

«R£ION AND AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 6tO. 
- old Works obtained and imported to order. 
JHAMBERLARTS PATENT MOSS BASKETS, 

« "iirT.*o HortteoKoral Agent 
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The Country Gentleman. 

Tlie Best A|[frlenltiir«I JounutI iia the U» S!atM. 



16 Paoks Qvarto— WBKKtr. 

The Nineteenth Volume of this well-known weeUjr Agricnltoral 
Journal commences the finA week in Janoaor, 180. Tbb Godrtrt 
Gbhtlsmah has been pronounced, both at home and abroad, "the 
Best of all the American Newspapers devotsd to oiattcrs of Raral 
Economy." Its contributions from Practical Fanoers far eareeed 
those of any similar Journal, and hence its great value to ths Work- 
ing Farmer. 

Tkrms. -Single copy, #3 a year— Rvs copies, M—Ten copies, lift- 
all payable in advance. 



S2 Paoss Octavo— Moktblt. 

This Periodical enters npon Its Twenty-ninth year with IML It b 
now made up from the Codmtrt Grrtlbmaii— those artldes beiog 
particularly selected which shall present in each nmnber the greatest 
variety of brief, practical hints and suggestions, calculated to be of 
the widest interest and most general utility. It has long been the be- 
lief of the Editors, that what one Farmer has done another can do~ 
hence their aim is to transcribe, either themselves or tbroBgh their 
correspondents, the exai^ systems which the best and moa* snccess.'b] 
of our farmers are now praotieally following, by whleh thcj hare 
made money and enriched their soils— to explain ttie modus operandi, 
and set others In the way of following the example. We may assert, 
without exaggeration, that It contains scarcely a page, from January 
to December, on which may not be found some Fact trom the Actual 
Practice of the writer, of fiar greater real valoe to the earefU reader 
than the year's subscription. 

TERMS.— Single copy. Fifty cents a year— Kli^t copies, (with a copy 
of the Rural Register to the Agent.) I^Ten copies of Thi Cclti- 
VATOR, and Ten of the Rural Rboistkr, with an extra copy of eaA 
to the Agent, 95, and any larger number at.the same rate. 

iW Subscribers in the British Provinces, will add 96 cents a yesr 
to the price for the Country Gentleman, and ffix cents to The Gnltf* 
vator, for postage to the Hnes. 

CF* Papers for Club Subscribers will be addressed to IndiTldoata at 
as many different post-offices as may be required. * 

BACK VOLUMES.- A New Series of Tbb Cultivatok was com- 
menced in 1838, and the Nine Voiomes of the New Series are for sale, 
handsomely bound In muslin, at 76 cents per rol. at the ottee, or •! 
per vol. sent postpaid by mall. No volume, contatnlng an equal 
amount o'f valuable practical information to the Tanner, can be sb* 
tained for double the price. 



Annital Reg^Hter of Rural AA&im. 

144 PaGCS— AmiDALLT. 

This useflil UttKf Tolnme was first Issued for 18BS, and baa been eon* 
tinned each year dnce. Number Eight for IMS, is already before the 
public containing Chapters on Farm Buildings, the Growth of Plants, 
the Grasses, Lightning Rods, Balloon Frames, Bee-Keeping,Fniltsaad 
Fruit Culture, the Dairy, Domestle Animals. Roral Sconosny, Ussftil 
Tables. Ac, illustrated with 160 Engravings. 

TBRMS.— Single copy. S5 cents— One Dosen. IS— sent by nail post- 
paid. The whole Eight numbers, from the oommeaosmsBl, may be 
had for $1.60, sent postpaid. 
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Under this titie. new editions of the first Six nombers of the Illaalntsd 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs, have been Issned in two baBte>me 
volumes, on fine paper, with large margin, with the omlsrion of the 
Calendar pages and Advertissments. Price, handsomely boand, by 
mail, postpaid, $1 per volume. Address 

LUTHER TUCKER dk SO!f, Albany, If. ¥.•- 
Albany, Jan. 1, 1862. 



NUTTING'S PANNING AND ASSORTING 
2^ .A. C XZ I XT S 

Has recentiy undergone thorough and valuable Improrement, and 
for strength, durability, speed and perfection of work !t b unequal* 
led. It chalb, cleans, separates and assorts for seed all kinds of 
grain, pulse and grass seeds, and separates oats from wheat, from 
barley, or fW>m peas— thisUes from oats or wheat— timothy frcm 
clover, Ac. Ac and 

All In the moot Perfect and 1Ui»M Manner Poasnie. 

It amuallt satis ths PAaMia noan vbav tn ooar. Prise, IML 
For Rights and ft^ H^eb*^^ address WALLAOl WAREDf. 
-tf Ulloa, H. T. 
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®ht tfiiltirator & tfountry ttfuUerann. 

THE W HEA T CROP. 

Ai ■ Bpecinieti of a good «tid iirofiUUIecrop. we take at 
rtcdam Ibat raised in ISES by De Azbo A Xiciior.s ot 
WMlBeld, N. Y., reported in Uie New-York AgricuUural 
Trtusactiona : — 

Tbe iHud on 4 9-10th >cre<— it whi clover sod, plow- 
ed Ulc in BUmBier, and Ihe wheat was fown eiu-l; in autumn. 
co«l of plowing, harrowiag. drilling, Bi!«d, harveetinj; 
llinwLing, witli iniereet on land sod tucs, wa» $1 1 1. 
The itbeaC (IBS biulicl<i, 63 pounds per buabel) and st>a« 
■ere worth $282— nett profit, (141, or about f2S per 
ere. We iuve knowii nuuij craps mncli larger tlian this, 
GiOBOg GanOEg, in hia Agricultural Surrej of Onon- 
daga Count;, estimalea the roltowingaa tlie cost of an are- 
nge crop on ■ good Girni, or tweut; buahela p«r acre, (al- 
though otpr 40 busliela are sometimes raised,) wilh the 
nett profit -.-^ 

tone........ I\M 

rlsKandronliib..--- - - , M 



rlieat crop i* more liable to u 
. oats when all are aocompanied with good man- 
agement; jet with these uncerUln ties the best rarmcn 
in ivemge at least twentr dultara nett profit 
lajment for interest on land, laies, and for 
wperiuteiidence. 

Every farmer naturall j asks himself the question : Bow 
an 1 always secure such resullsF A brief sumnuirj of 
ame of llic leading requisites may aEsisC young begiunerSi 
I. The Sni, uiiqucatioiiably, in moi4 good wheat dia- 
ricts, is regular wuhrdraiHiiiff. There are but few places 
rhere a atrong soil has any ollior way to get rid of its stir- 
ilus water tlian by ils MWiliiiig slowly, drop by drop, fiom 
ne aide of the field lo ihe other, through llie carlli, and 
ly erapoiation. The firdt requires weeks ; the second s 
long lime, with a large removal of heat carried off latent 
vapor. The drained soil worka more euily, is al- 
nellow, is less liable to cause winter killing; and 
produdng an earlier growth and earlier maturity, euablea 
ihe crop usually lo escape tbe midge. 
i. The second is proper fertititij. Manure isiprove* 
e leiture ol* tlie soil, and also causes the grain to veg»- 
te more evenly, lo say nothing of tlie universally admit- 
ted influeaceon good growth. Il la mora important after 
olber grain crops, as terley and oat*. 
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3. \Piy>Ur Proticlion.—Th\a ihbj oflen b« given •! 
ttic same time that rertilit; ta impBrted bj lop drn-siiig. 
Spread mmiure, left over from tipring and oompoawd tUI) 
straw, turf, or niauk, Hell rotted luid broken, on the land 
after it la plowed, and befure harrowiog and drilling, aad 
it will protect llie siirfnce eoil nnd prtTenl cnHliiig ; pro- 
tect llie joung plants fi-Dni wind and freeaiig, lud cause 
tlieir earl/ growtb. It alao induces a more roadj and cer- 
taia vegetation ot the grass seed. Evun il sprend Snelj> 
and evenlj ithile tlic ground 1h froTSn eailj in winter, it 
hus proved Tahinble, and saved a crop of Hediterranenn 
nlitat froQi winter killing, when tlie ondresned portion of 
the same Sold was nearly deslrojed. Knollir and tlie more 
Blerile paMa of the Held ehonid liars llie laiger portion — 
or all the naiiure ir tliere la a timilted auppi]-. On rer]- 
rii:li land this lop dressing ma; be uaeleaa, or possililj in- 
jiiriona in rare instancce by inducing agrowlli ofloomuch 

i. Good TTWaje.— The aoll ranst bo free from weed", 
and be well pulverixed. Summer fallows are more nseful 
In efTecting iJie Hrst ot these two results on light than on 
beavy lauds, genvrallj, and iitore important for pulvcriza- 
lion on (he latter. On well managed land, tliat baa a good 
clean soil, it is not ncecEaary. A elOTer sod, liandsomely 
inserted late in summer, and then rolled and harrowed, 
or what is decidedly belter, worked wilh Shares' coulter 
harrow, forme a fine preparation for wheat. If whcst is 
sown after oata or barley, an eHort should be made to 
have the stubble as clean as possible. Pigs, gee^e, and 
other small animals, ehoiild be turned in as soou as the 
grain is removed. If llm weather it wet, the SHrfftce 
should be liarrowed to cause the scnltered seeds to grow. 
The growth of green herbage thus produced .niosi nf\er- 
vards be thoroughly and completely turned under with 
the plow, Dad the grain Riwn on the inverted earlh after 
han'owing. The best way, perlisps, whether the Burface 
be wet or dry, ia to plow as shallow as practicable as soon 
HS the crop is removed, to be fullowcd by a second and 
much deeper plowing before sowing the seed. This will 
Ftart many of the seeds of weeds, and allow the stoljblc to 
drcfiy. 

Heavy clay lands, (hat hare not been well underdrained, 
will usually become cloddy ; and they o^en will. In wet 
Be.isons, even with draining. The roller and the harrow 
leduce these clods very [mperfcctly ; the cast Iron clod 
crusher is far mora efficient; and a broad slone boat, 
properly loaded beliiiid, will often be tm much and some- 
limes more eHIcieiit, In grinding down the clods. After 
using llie clod cruaher, the soil should be loosened up 
again by menus of a long-toothed Iiairow, a two horre 
cnhivnlor, Or still bolter by a scntifier. Tliis loosening ia 
important. 

AVhen manure la applied, in whatever way, it alionld be 
very llioronghly mined by repealed harrowing*. It thus 
posFessee twice the efBclency over scaltcred, half broken 
lump<)i If applied Only as a top dressing In winter, lor 
protecting the surfliee, it should be drat broken very fine, 
In order that it may be evenly spread. 

5. Drilling in the seed. Instead of flowing and harrow- 
ing in, !s a decided advantage. The depth may be 
better controlled, and a mora uniform depth secured. It 
rosy indeed in some canes be drilled Injuriously deep, but 
this is only an abuse of the operation. Drilled wheat Is 
less liable to heaving by frost, and if the drills run acroai 
Insfend of with the dlreclion of prevailing winds, the 
alight furrona rormed by the drill sccte to protect tlie 



young plants when the gronnd is bare. Niiinorons r^ 
pcrinienls show Ihal the advantages of drilling are gene- 
rally equal lo about five buahela per acre, on good wheat 

3, Treneh Plinrinp. — In some instanees, Ihe crop may 
be much increased by mixing Ibe lop soil and a imall 
portion ol the snbeoil together. We have known in- 
stances where mnniiig Ihe plow two indiea deeper than 
usual, lias resulted in a large iocrcHse of the product the 
firat year. In another case, an t^n ditch was cut, acid 
the excavated earth scattered a rod each way. The eMt- 
matcd product on these two strips of land was 30 bushel! 
per acre; on tlie rest of the fivid it did not exceed i 
bnshels. The draining may have had some influence, bnl 
obviously thia was quite aubordinale. So valuable is • 
portion of the subsoil in certain localities, tint an ex- 
tensive and successful farmer In a fine wheat district ia 
wei'tem New-Yoi^, said he would ghidly get rid of a few 
Indies of the ui)per soil, over his whole farm, io order to 
come nearer the next stratum bekiw. la these instancy 
although alt In what is termed limeatotie regions, tha 
upper or common soil novcr effervesced witli acida, show- 
ing the absence of carbonate of lime, while tbe lubeoil 
always effervesced considerably. Tho nse of lima hM 
always proved beneficial wherever tried, in these regions ; 
and doubllcAS tlie some resnlt aa by liaJng, is attuned by 
bringing up tbe soil from below. In many other places, 
the aulaoil may be iiseleaa or positively iojarious, Th» 
experiment is easily tried on a small scale, eillier by deep 
plowing, or by throwing up from deep botes or trenchca. 

By a proper attention to these points, as may be re- 
quired, namely, and erd mining, proper leiUlity, winter 
protection of tbe surface, fine tillage, and drilling in the 
seed, and also in some cnsea trench plowing, tlie com- 
mon imcerlainlies attending the wheat crop, may be eithu 
entirely prevented, or their evil effects greatly diminished. 
Tlie removAt of water by underdrainiug tends greatly (a 
lessen the danger of heating and wiiiler killing; des- 
truction in consequence of a bare winter and cold winds, 
to which Ibe Mediterranean wheat is more especially ex- 
posed, is prcrented by top dres^ng. Early malncity, 
caused by several of these poiota ol good management 
combined, tends to enable Ihe crop to eacepe the midgo 

It is said that formerly, the prevnlence of the HesaJan 
fly, by compelling farmers to improve their management, 
in order to escape totul destradion of their crops, proved 
a positive benefit, by rallying the standard of sgricultDre. 
Possibly the wheat midge, by driving farmera from the 
old shinning system (for it Bcemed truly a systcmallo min 
of their land,) and compelling them to ndopt tbe mixed 
husbandry which is absolutely essentia] to tbe btgheat 
profit in grain growing regions, although Lliis iuaoct has 
been an object of such wide extended and lasting dread 
to many, may in a similar manner ultimately prove ■ 
subaiuntial blesiing, at least to all thoac who may bara 
proGted by its unwelcome teachings. 

Good Pins. — We often seeaeoonnta pnbliahed of larga 
crops, the great weight of various domestic animals, ke, 
1 would slate that Mr. Beth Brocewit, one of my neigh- 
bors, killed a few days since two pigs, nine months and 
twelve days old, weighing aa follows — 390 and 4IS )ba. — 
760. They were fad in all GO bushels of shelled com^ 
the oom was trailed or ground into meal, besides tha 
slops from the boiue. Tliey were a oroas, Suffolk aitd 
Ciieeter Wbito. «. 1. a. 
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Manuring Wheat on the Surface. 

I sliould be glad of your advice through Tuk Citltita- 
TOR, on the following: I miwt premise that ray farm (75 
acres,) is moat of it hilly, and perfectly dry. My two 
great ohjectd of attention are wheat, and clover for sheep. 
Now you recommend to put a topdrcasing of short ma- 
nure and harrow it in, for the wheat crop. I should like 
to do it on all my wheat land, but I find it takes almost, 
and sometimes quite, all the manure I can make, for my 
corn, potatoes and turnips. How would turf and earth 
from the sides of tlie brook, and from hollows between 
the hills, answer for thb purpose, if dug in the spring and 
mixed with lime, which costs about 20 cents a bushel 
witliin a short distance ? Do you think it would pay for 
the labor? How much do you tliink it would add to the 
wheat crop, and how many bushels of lime per acre would 
you recommend ? John Atkins. FonthiU^ (J, )V, 

The ol^'oct of manuring the surface is two-fold. First, 
to enrich the land by presenting the elements of fertility 
near the surface, where most of the roots of the young wheat 
pUintd are found. Secondly, to protect the surface from 
the effects of hard freezing. The latter is most important 
on heavy soils. There is another advantage where clover 
seed is sown, in die greater vigor imparted to the young 
plants, and the seed " catches " better. The lime com- 
post would give these results but very imperfectly at best 
In some localities, lime is very beneficial to wheat, but 
the degree of benefit can be determined only by experi- 
ment ; for in some regions where lime occurs in abund- 
ance, as for example in parts of Western Kew-Tork, its 
application has produced decidedly beneficial results; 
while in others, where it does not appear among the 
rocks, as in some parts of New-England, its effects have 
been imperceptible. We would recommend our corres- 
pondent to try the experiment he proposes, as the only 
way to determine its utility. The quantity of lime per 
acre is not agreed on by different agriculturists, and va- 
ries from 25 to 200 bushels or more. Fifty would per- 
haps do well for a trial. 

Would not the earth from the brooks and low places 
used in the manufacture of compost, so increase the 
amount of manure as to admit of manuring both corn and 
wheat? A free use of litter, forest leaves, dry turf, &c., 
by absorbing all the parts that are more or less wasted, 
will sometimes double the ordinary amount of manure. 
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THE BAROMETER--AN INQUIRY. 

Within the last ten years science and the arts have done 
much to lessen the labors of the husbandman, and to ren- 
der him better acquainted with the laws of nature ; and 
thus he is enabled to protect himself, to a certain extent, 
from her changes and vicissitudes. As evidence of the 
increasing attention which is given to the science of me- 
teorology, whioli is most vitally connected with the in- 
terests and occupation of the farmer, we now find the 
thermometer in almost every house, and have reason to 
believe that its changes are for tlie most part carefully ob- 
served, and in all cases a love for scientific observation 
and investigation is created, which cannot but prove high- 
ly beneficial. The barometer is another instrument not 
as generally known as the thermometer, and which (if 
half of what its Tenders and manufacturers say of it is 
true) is capable of rendering almost incalculable benefits 
to the farmer by forewarning him of the coming storm, 
or other changes of the weather. 

Doubtless most of your readers have read of its great 
value on board of ships by warning the mariner of ap- 
proaching storms and tempests long before his experienced 
senses can detect the least sign of their approach. To the 
farmer, ** with scarcely an exception, the barometer gives 
a decided notice of all changes of the weather, as wind, 



rain, clear, &c., from twelve to forty-eight hotirs in ad- 
vance, and by the manner of its movements indicates the 
duration qf the change." 

The value of such a guide is evident to every one. 
Whether the above description is truthful and to be de- 
pended upon is the object of this article. Any of your 
readers tliat have given the barometer a fair trial, and are 
not interested in their manufacture or sale, who will give 
us a statement of its value to the practical farmer^ and 
any other facts connected with the subject, will confer a 
a favor on many of your readers, as well as 
St. Lawrence Co.. N. T. ST. LAWfiENCE. 

We have used a barometer in connection with farming 

for about twenty years, and in different localities. In some 
places, where the changes of the weather are more fre- 
quent and sudden, the barometer is more uncertain in its 
indications. It is not so reliable as at sea. The common 
marks on the scale, of " fair," ** changeable," ** rainy " and 
** stormy,^* are of no use, and serve to mislead ; the only 
rule to be observed is this : — When the mercury falls, 
rain or wind may be expected — usually rain in summer, 
and wind in autumn and winter. When the column rises, 
fair weather may be relied on. In winter it stand highest 
in sharp, clear weather. On the whole, a barometer is a 
great help on the farm. Never buy one with an index 
and dial, but one that shows the mercurial column, which 
is the most reliable and satisfactory. 

SOILING AND MANURE. 

I see it repeatedly stated that, by soiling in place of pas- 
turing — 1st. That one half more manure will be made 
from the same amount of stock and feed supplied. — 2d. 
That about the most economimal system of applying ma- 
nure is to haul and spread it upon the land in its green 
state — 3d. That by using litter, such as straw, leaves, 
weeds, turf, muck, or soil dried, the liquid portion is made 
equal in value to the solid. Some addition may be 
caused by less exercise of animals, causing lesser portions 
to be carried off by respiration and perspiration — 2d. The 
solid portion, by care, might suffer less by exposure to the 
sun, rain, &c., and in this case what becomes of the eco- 
nomical method urged by many, of hauling and spreading 
in its raw state, to be exposed to the storms of fall and 
winter? — 8d. As to the liquid portion, it looks to me 
very difficult to make a better disposition of it than that 
the general turf and soil should drink it, to nourish vege- 
tation. We have enough of problems. What we want is 
solutions, w. B. p. Mden^ Erie Co.^ N, Y. 

Our correspondent having furnished these problems, we 
shall endeavor to give him the solutions. Manure drawn 
out and finely and evenly spread on land late in autumn, 
is washed into the soil, or if not washed in, then absorb- 
ed by it as slowly dissolved by rains. But if scattered m 
lumps, as by cattle running over the pastures, the same 
good result cannot be obtained. And if finely spread in 
summer, without even a shallow covering, its effects may 
be quite different — at least so experiment indicates. The 
usual waste by the escape of the liquid manure from barn 
yards, is by streams and channels that never pass over 
lands desired to be enriched ; or if such streams do pass 
over the land, it is so uneven that most places get none, 
and a large surplus escapes. 

An important advantage in spreading manure over 
fields, instead of leaving it in large heaps, is that the lat- 
ter will ferment, and unless properly supplied with absor- 
bents, much volatile fertilizing portions will be lost. 

Manure finely spread, and finely diffused through the 
soil by repeated harrowings and by plowing, or by being 
washed into the earth and thus more finely diffused than 
oould be effected by the finest teeth of the harrow, is 
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more efficient than if thrown in lumps OTer the surface, or 
imperfectly plowed under in lumps. One great advan- 
tage in forming composts, is thq fine pulverizartion that 
may be given to the coarse fiber of the litter by decay ; 
and the advantages of this fine pulverization are often so 
great as to induce some to believe that rotted manure is 
really more efficient, essentially, than the iresh manure 
from which it was made, although much of it has already 
gone to the wiuds. 

• • • 

CULTURE OF THE WHITE BEAN. 

Editors Country Gkstlkman — A short article on the 
soil best adapted to, and the proper cultivation of, the 
the white bean, would be acceptable to some of your read- 
ers. Bat State. 

The cultivation of the bean should be extended. Tlie 
crop has this great advantage — if the price is low, the 
beans may be mixed with corn and other grain, ground, 
and fed to cows and sheep. They are one of the Tery 
best kinds of. food for milch cows. The crop does not 
impoverish the land, and when fed to domestic animals, 
the manure is rich and valuable. 

Many suppose that poor land is necessary to raise white 
beans— only because they will grow better on poor land 
than other crops. Manuring the land for them has doub- 
led the crop. Notiiing is better for them than good rich 
com land. If the soil is rather heavy, an excellent way 
is to turn over clover sod late in spring, roll and harrow 
it, and plant the beans. There will be less hoeing need- 
ed, as fresh inverted sod is usually clean soil. When the 
soil is free fro^n weeds, the best way is to drill in the beans, 
BO that the drills may be about 2| or 8 feet apart, and the 
seed about 2 inches apart in the drills. If a drill cannot 
be had, furrow out the land, and drop the beans by nail- 
ing or tying a small tin pail to the lower end of a rod 
about the size of a walking stick, make a hole in the bot- 
tom large enough for the beans to pass out, and walk 
along shaking it over the furrow. The quantity or dis- 
tance may be perfectly regulated by making the hole the 
right size from trial, by shaking more or less rapidly, and 
walking slow or fast. If the soil is weedy, plant in hills 
a foot and a half apart in the row, and seren to a hill. 
The beans will be yellow in three months and ready for 
harvesting, which is done by pulling them. If the weath- 
er continues dry a few days, they will soon be dry enough, 
if placed in small heaps. If wet weather is feared, take 
the bunches and place them in small stacks made around 
a pole driven into the ground, radiating from the centre 
ir pole, and with either roots or tops out — these stacks 
*iay be as high as a man can easily reach, and should be 
^*'Mt on four small sticks at the bottom, the size of stove 
^, laid across, to keep the beans off the wet ground, 
'^ to allow the drying wind to blow under. When quite 
J, draw out the pole and draw them to the bam, and 
,i--.aii ir -«iter. As a single proof of the profits of bean 
'•- --„ u. Maxwell k Co., of Geneva, N. Y, recent- 
-^•^A^ us that they had planted small white beans 
nnciea of their extensive nursery, where trees 
'"<!: last sprinir tm/vMwfin*;^ altogether to about 

M^/si nothing, as they 

out they think if the 

•st of cultivation would 

:tq^. „. ./.re. They had 800 bush- 

^^.^0 per bushely for $1,200. 
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$320, deducted from this sum, leaves a clear profit of 
$880 for the use of the 40 acres of land. They have fine, 
rich, tile-drained land, but it had evidently been conside- 
rably exhausted by the previous growth of the trees. 
-■ ■ • • » 

COA la AS HES, 

I make from four to six loads of these every wmter, 
which in spring I pay to have carted away m of no use. 
Our coal differs from your hard authracHe coal. It is 
bituminous and soft, and burns with a blaze ; consequent- 
ly is reduced to a powder when done with. Would it do 
to mix the ashes with horse and cow manure, by throwing 
ashes and all into one heap? Have the coal ashes any 
specific agricultural properties, and would the mixture of 
such ashes and manure harmonize, or would one destroy 
the good effect of the otlier? The cost of transporting 
these ashes is anotlier consideration. My summer house 
and winter house are 20 miles apart, and it costs me 60 
cents a load to haul manure in the spring. Would coal 
ashes be worth 60 cents a load to me ? Again, in the 
summer I haul considerable swamp muck to my place. I 
suppose the ashes would do very well to mix with the 
muck ; but then would it not be cheaper to use lime than 
coal ashes at 60 cents a load ? An answer would greatly 
oblige A Subscriber. St. Mm, iT. A, Jan. 11, 1862. 

Coal ashes are nearly all earthy, and contain a very lit- 
tle lime and alcali, say about one twenty-fifth to a fiftieth 
part of common wood ashes. Both vary considerably in 
their composition, and the wood ashes may sometimes 
have more than a hundred times as mudi alcall as coal 
ashes. The amount in the latter is however often some- 
what increased by the wood used in kindling the fires. 
While therefore it possesses some value for its potash, 
soda, and lime, it is chiefly useful as an absorbent, being 
very dry, and in powder. Placed in stables (in the liquid 
manure gutters, for instance) where it may become satu- 
rated with the urine, it becomes very valuable — the more 
so because such manure is not fibrous from litter, but may 
be spread finely and intimately mixed with the earth to 
which it is applied. Used in this way, it would probably 
be worth over 60 cents per load. Peat or muck, if it 
could be as thoroughly dried, which is nearly impossible, 
would doubtless be still more valuable. Coal ashes would 
be good to mix with manure compost, and would do no 
harm, and be a good absorbent. On account of its ex- 
treme dryness, it is excellent for sprinkling daily into the 
vaults of privies, destroying the odor, and if used in suf- 
ficiently large quantities, allowing the contents to be 
shovelled out with as little difficulty as sand or earth. 
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IPor the Country Gentlemao and Cultivator.) 
HOME CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 

I always have grown my own tobacco, and manufacture 
it to suit myself, and prefer it to the ** bonghten.^ For 
our own use, it is not requisite to grow it every year. I 
generally grow enough on a small patch in one year to 
last me and my wife, (who uses the pipe also,) four or five 
years ; therefore we always have the article at hand, and 
are not under the necessity of sending " John '* to the 
** store,** every week for a little tobacco. 

I have tried several varieties of Tobacco— the ^* Con- 
necticut Seed leaf,** ** Cuba,** &c., but I find what we oill 
the ** Ohio Improved ** the best variety. It has a long, 
wide, thick heavy leaf; and when rightly ^* cured,** it is 
a superior article. I have saved a quantity of the seed, 
and any friend who may desire it, by enclosing to me an 
envelope, already directed, and four or five penny stmnpt 
*o pay the postage, and trouble of putting up the seed, I 
'•U enclose ••*'' •"*«(' ^^ ^^^' • lar*^ >^ *he seed. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Trip to Holmdel, N. J.— Monmoaih Coanty Farmlnft— A Sontb-Down 
CroM to Produce " Butcher's Lanibs "—Four and Hve Oourte Sy«> 
terns of Rotation— The Application of Marl -Mr. Taylor's Flock 
of Soutli-Dovns— This Breed Requires no Higher Feeding than Or- 
dinary Sheep— System of Feedinit here Adopted for Ewes, Lambs 
and Fall Grown Bucks— Importance of Growing Roots, and Ex- 
periments as to their Value. 

An excursion easUj made, and really worth the making 
to anj one interested in South Down Sokkp, Is a visit 
at the farm of Mr. J. C. Taylor, Hohndcl, N. J. Leav- 
ing New- York from the foot of Robinson street, in the 
steamboat for Kejport, it is only a stage ride of nine or 
ten miles farther — the wliole distance being aocomplislied 
in less tlian four liours. The part of Monmoulli county 
through which the traveller is carried, has made great pro- 
gress in agricultural productiveness during the past twen- 
ty or thirty years. Much of its land is underlain with 
marl, the liberal use of which as a fertilizer has been the 
chief source of this improvement. With soils of a some- 
what varied character, and a surface generally level, it 
produces good grain, grass and roots, and is well adapted 
for such live stock as will command tlie readiest sale in 
the great neighboring market of New- York. The farms 
vary in size very much, as in other parts of the country, 
running from sixty or eighty up to two or tliree hundred 
acres. Hay is baled and shipped to the city in veij large 
quantities, and considerable Indian corn and wheat are 
also grown. But the potato is, proportionately, the special- 
ty of this region among the crops of the farm ; and the 
county of Monmouth produced nearly 800,000 bushels, 
according to the census of 1860, — a larger quantity, with 
but one eiceptton, tlian any other single county in the 
United Sutes. 

Taking 150 acres as perhaps about the average size of the 
farms, we should probably l&ud the system of management 
adopted pretty well represented in the following outline : 
Say a dozen steers will be purchased in autumn, and carried 
through the winter mostly upon coarse feed, such as corn- 
stalks, etc., grazed and fattened tlirough the summer, and 
then disposed of to make way for a new supply. From 
thirty to fif^y sheep, more or leas, according to the sup- 
ply of feed and other considerations, will be purchased 
in early autumn from the droves that come along — many 
of them bred in New- York or Ohio— of the character of 
the ordinary sheep of these States, in which fine wool and 
a light carcass form the predominaiiiig element. Ewes 
are selected, and have been bought at about $8 per head 
for several seasons past { lambs are bred from them, and 
the whole are fattened and got ready for the butcher 
during the succeeding summer. 

In farming upon this general system, Mr. Taylor about 
fifteen years ago came to the conclusion that ** butcher^s 
lambs " could be bred more profitably by the introduction 
of better blood on the part of the sire, to secure greater 
size and earlier maturity in tlie offspring. Obtaining 
some South-Downs in 1848, that had been prize takers at 
an American Institute show, he found this cross upon the 
common ewes fully as advantageous in both respects as had 
been anticipated ; and similar requirements on the part 
of his neighbors gave him at once a ready local demand 
for all tlie pure South-Down lambs be could spare. Ram 
lambs, purchased by them at $16 each, were fonnd more 
than to repay tlieir cost in the increased value of these 
**butcher*8 lambs;** and a butdier in tlie vicinity has 
remarked that he had himself half-a-dollar^s better profit 
upon dresttng a SouthDown Iamb, from the greater pro- 



portion of meat, and the smaller proportion of ofTul, upon 
a given live weight, in comparison with other breeds of 
an equal or greater size. 

To complete our brief glance at the Farming of this 
part of New-Jersey, before referring more particulariy to 
Mr. Tayloe's present flock, it may be added that from six 
to seven dollars advance upon each ewe purchased in 
accordance with the above system, may be expected by 
the best farmers— say perhaps f4.60 for the lamb, $1 for 
advance on the ewe, and |1 for its wool. The best farm- 
ers feed the ewes for about three months, say with a half- 
pint daily of com meal, together with their hay or corn- 
stalks, but there are many who tliink good clover hay is 
qvite sufficient without the meal. Some allow the lambs 
also to get at the meal, but the quantity they take wh^n so 
young is not very great. They go out to grass, as soon 
as it furnishes a good bite, and are sold when the lambs 
are from 10 to 15 weeks old. The eariiest lambs from a 
South-Down croea will dress perhaps 50 to 55 lbs., but 

those sold at full three montlis old or over, ought to reach 
about 70 lbs. 

The rotation employed is Indian corn upon sod land, 
followed by potatoes, then by wheat, and then by grass. 
This covers four years, and is the nearest approach to the 
English four-course system witli which I ever happen to 
have come in contact on this side the water. It has one 
objection, however : as most of the corn is sold^ and most 
of tlie potatoes, and most of the wheat, and most of the 
hay — no land that did not lie on a marl-bed could well 8us- 
Uin so severe and constant drafls; there is little or no 
land in permanent pastures, and the quantity of stock 
kept is not such as to secure the manufacture of very 
large quantities of manure. It is therefore thought a 
better \oay^ to let tlie land lie in grass two years instead 
of one — thus making a five course, instead of a four 
course system, certainly to the advantage of the land, and 
posbibly not involving any present loss to the farmer. 
This change, suggested by Mr. Taylor, has a prototype, 
I may add, in the increasing favor with which the same 
course has apparently been regarded of late in England, 
it having been in many instances there adopted as a sub- 
stitute for the old Norfolk system. 

The marl obtained upon Mr. Taylor's farm, and through 
that region, is got out in winter, exposed to the frost to 
secure its more ready pulverisation, and spread on the land 
at the rate of a thousand or twelve hundred bushels per 
acre. This heavy dressing is with tlie view of adding to 
the permanent resources of the Und ; for a smaller one 
might produce an equal effect upon the crops immediately 
succeeding. It may be renewed in eight or ten years. 
The common system is to haul it on to the grass land in 
winter, preparatory to breaking up tlie sod for corn in 
spring ; but Mr. Taylor is in favor of allowing the field 
to remain in grass during the year after the dressing is 
applied. The diflerent qualities of marl found in different 
localities in New-Jersey, it may be remarked, are applied 
in quite different ways; it was mentioned for instance 
that only a hundred to a hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre is the ordinary application of the Sqnankum marl, 
which is more concentrated in character, and therefore 
pays for transportation to considerable distances along the 
canals, which could not be done at a profit with the marl 
dug about Holmdel. 

Our space must limit these remarks upon Monmouth 
€k>unty Farming to a bare sketch, omittuig much tliat 
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would be of iuterest, and which could be more easily 
gathered during a summer journey, tlian at the present 
season of the year. The chief object of the trip, ns al- 
ready intimated, was to sec Mr. Taylor's South-Downs ; 
and, having given above the key to his first selection of 
this breed, together with facts which serve to illustrate 
very forcibly its practical value to the farmer, we may 
now go about among his yards and buildings to admire if 
we may, and criticize if we can, the animals they con- 
tain. There are few, however, who would care to enter 
into that minute comparison of one with another, and of 
the whole with other similar flocks here and abroad, 
which busied us so closely one day last week, and the gen- 
eral result of which is all that most readers will desire to 
obtain. We came from it, strengthened in the faith be- 
fore entertained, and more than once expressed in the 
Country Gkntlkman, that what is true of our best herds 
of Short-Horns, is equally true of our best South-Down 
flocks, namely, ihtX no farther importations frovi abroad 
will be needed, if we rightly employ the means now with- 
in our power of maintaining and improving the stock we 
have heretofore purchased. 

Mr. Taylor's South-Down flock now includes about 75 
breeding ewes, of which say 26, are imported ; 16 ewe 
Iambs, and 17 ram lambs. Ue has also six slock rams: 
fotir imported — *'No. 89," which was purchased for Mr. 
T., as our readers remember, at Jonas Webb's great sale 
in 1861, for about $1,300 ; " Reserve," purchased from 
Mr. Webb in 1860, and two yearling rams, purchased at 
the same time as ** No. 89." The other two rams are 
called " Young Prize " and " Vigor," and are sons of 
the ram imported by Mr. T. in 1858, and called "World's 
Prize," from his having won the prize at the great inter- 
uational exhibition at Paris. *' World's Prize," it may be 
added, was sold for $1,000 in 1869, to go to California ; 
tlmt year was a remarkably successful one for Mr. T., and 
among other shipments then made to the Paciflc coast, he 
mentioned one lot of 14 head for which the round sum of 
|1,400 was paid him. 

From the liberal outlay made by Mr. T., during the 
past seven or eight years, and especially in the determi- 
nation shown by him for three years past, to secure the 
best he could obtain in Enghmd at whatever cost, I ex- 
pected njueh, and yet was scarcely prepared to find so 
many evidences of a straight-forward, practical common 
sense manifested in his views and transactions, rather 
than of any wild enthusiasm on the one hand, or of mere 
*• Yankee 'cuteness " on the other. Believing that he 
can breed more healthy and hardy Iambs by an avoidance 
of higher feeding or warmer shelter than any humane roan 
ought to provide for his animals, he keeps the flock in 
open yards with shedding attached, and states, I doubt 
not with the roost entire truth, that South-Downs will 
keep in better order and even grow fat* upon no greater 
allowance of food than would be required to maintain an 
equal number of ordinary ** natives." Believing that this 
improvement in mutton sheep is a matter to which far 
iiore general attention must be given in coming years, 
tud that the South-Down supplies the best means of 
"^aching that end, it is his design and desire to limit his 
lales so far as possible to males, or to let their services by 
he season, vhere this is preferred to a purchase — " Young 
''rize," as one instance among others, having been let for 
.)e season of 1861 for $80 to Mr. John Worth of Chester 
Jounty, Pa., a well-known and careful breeder — since it 
« in this way that the flock can be made to produce the 
•lost general and lasting effect. Believing that, starting 
"%ere British breeders at present stand, and where Mr. 
' ^BB is leaving off, he can fully " hold his own " as re- 
^nixls the po' '♦'^ >f exc^''**' "^ peculiar to the South-Downs, 
'is Imno "• ,. 'clw '"entrttives of different fami- 

i«. , K. sf^. "-•'^ ^-"i breeding of near 
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. « lambs will (niln 8 po"*"*^ per week, where common ones, eithe-^ 
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relatives, and he is watching with great care the results of 
combinations between Uie individuals of tbe flock, Mid the 
qualities developed by his yoimg stock as they advance. 
Of tbe merits of "No. 89" and *♦ Reserve,'' or of the 
other imported animals, I need not speak, bat It would be 
wrong to pass by those bred npon the place withont a sin- 
gle remark as to the evidence tliey afiR)rd of tbe success 
of Mr. Tatlok's eflbrti*. We examined a pen of ten 
yearling ewes, all but one of them sired by " World's 
Prize," who proved himself very clever as a stock getter, 
imparting his close fleece, full chest, width of shoulders, 
spring of rib, and excellence behind, in a marked degree. 
The Iambs by " Reserve " are promising well ; tliere are 14 
of them rams and 12 females, some of thein reproducing 
admirably the deep chest, straightoess of back and belly, 
arjd goo(i hind quarters of the sire, and all of them very 
full and strong behind the shoulder, where he particularly 
excels. 

In conclusion, Mr. Taylor does not believe, as a practi- 
cal man, in sheep-keeping without roots, fully agreeing 
with our other leading breeders in the estimate he places 
upon their value. It is constantly a source of surprise to 
see that so little attention is paid to this subject by Ameri- 
can farmers ; and I think I have before published tlie re* 
sponse once made to me afWr a lecture in which I had 
referred to this subject, that ** turnips contain ninety per 
cent, of water, which can be bad cheaper out-doors, than 
to build a bam cellar to house it in.** Tliis was intended 
as a "knock-down argument," and presents an objection 
to root growing as compared with raising a crop of com, 
perhaps as current as any other. Mr. Taylok once put 
three South-Down lambs, averaging a weight of nearly 90 
pounds each, in a yard by theniselves, and gave them for 
six weeks one pound clover hay and about 10 pounds 
white turnips, each, per day. They kept up their weight, 
neither gaining nor losing during that period ; and as the 
common rule is about 2| pounds good clover bay per day 
to a sheep weighing about 100 lbs., he considered the 10 
lbs of turnips eqnal to about 1| of hay. Rutabagas were 
then given to the Iambs, in the same quantity as the ttir- 
nips had been, and with an equal weight of hay, for a 
fortnight, and they gained each two pounds a week. 
Farther experiments with sugar-beets and carrots agreed 
in result very nearly with the last, although of the three, 
the sugar-beet apparently laid on a little the most flesh. 
The details of these and other trials, had led Mr. Taylor 
to estimate five bnshels of rutabagas as affording a nutri- 
tive equivalent about equal to one of Indian com; and, 
as he can raise 600 bushels of the former upon an aereof 
land as easily as he can 60 bushels of the latter, be does 
not think it pat/s to neglect them. It should be added, 
however, that he objects to roots as feed for lambing ewes, 
until the Iambs are say a fortnight old ; but be *^ would 
not undertake to keep a flook of young and growing Iambs 
withont them." 

Mr. Taylor^s usual system of feeding ewes baa been 
about a bushel of roots to ten head, begun two weeks afUr 
lambing, with half a pint either of unground oats, or of 
corn meal to each — preferring the oats unless corn meal 
is relatively considerably cheaper. Previously to this time 
they receive no feed whatever but bay and cornstalks. With 
the buck lambs he begins in Nov., giving them at first only 
a very small quantity of oats, and increasing the quantity 
by degrees, until in February they may g#»t a pound of oats 
each, and a pint of wheat bran, which is his highest feed at 
any time. The ewes are not fed at all during winter, be- 
cause unless kept back then as much as possible, they may 
get too fat during the coming summer to breed success- 
fully. As to the fecundity of South Downs, I learned on 
inquiry that from one-third to one-half the ewes in Mr. 
Taylor's flock bring twins — on one occasion I believe more 
than half of them having done so. 

If my allotted space bad not already been far exceeded, 

there are several other points npon which I should like to 

lave briefly touched ; and if my letter is anywhere leas 

ull and clear than might be desirable, I presume Mr. 

''*YLOR will kindl," iu»")ly su«h add»*»'*na? 'nformation as 
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^ [For the OoDntry D«ntl«nin and ColttTBtar.] 

Agrlcoltaral Notes in Monroe Co. N.T. — VI. 
0«as Plawa and YVheel CnKl'TBtsra. 

I have altiiilfd, in • [irevloua commimicntiou, to tlic use 
dF g*"g plows ill prciwriiig l)ie euil fur nrlieat in Ibis cotui- 
tj, where moot rumen price il liigblj «8 in iniplemenl of 
great effieicncy and utility. The beat gmg plows have 
Cteel muld-boiirdB, which la a TCiy important feature, la 
tbey not onlj dr«w euier for the team, but by prcsenthig 
K smoolhet surface than cast iron, tiicy will work iu light 
aoiJe witliDUt clogging, where the earth would uot slip well 
OD mold-boanla of cnat iron. Tliej pofi'eu the aanie ad> 
Tantiipe that the aleel plows proper do, over the ordi- 
Darj cast Iron plow. 

Id minj locaiitiet), ereu in our own State, gaiiR plowa 
have been iotniduoed for crosH-plowiiig tlie aoil, ami liave 
been rcjeeted aimoet entirely, for tlie reason llint the suil 
WilB SO compact bj Io reqriiro deeper Ullage than could be 
effected with the gnng plowj. 

This IB ut3o true of the wheel cultivatora, which were 
IntroduL'cd very extenaively in tno^t of our wheat growing 
eoiintiea, atid which were, in most intitances, where the 
■oil ii of a claje; and Biubbom character, tlirowD aside, 
and the common plow ust-d in their atead. 

But ill Uunroc county rarmers rely upon gang plows 
Uid wheel cuUivatorgi, where the Wiii is light, fiiulile and 
poroua, almost aa much bb they do upon the coutinon plow. 
But when we come to a clayey (arm which h«ii not been 
Dnderd rained, and where agriculture is ntrogrtfici in- 
■tead of progressive, we dud that wheel cuttiratora and 
gang plowa have usually been rejected, on account of ibeu' 
inefficiency in cultivating auch aoila. 

The wheel cuUifatoni are so arranged, that they can be 
adJuBled in a fvv Becaiids to run at any desired depth from 
one to BiK inches; and the gang plows arc alw aJjuslible, 
•o aa Io run deep or shallow ; hut when the mcHla of the 
two Implemcuta are compared fairly, I think that good 
Mcel gang plowg are much superior to a wheel cultivator, 
for the following reasons: 

Fiart, when butli impleuieuts are drawn at the same 
depth, tlic gang p1awi>, if they cut the same width of a cul- 
tivator, will require leas force to draw them ; ROil, aeoond- 
ly, they perforin the work in a more thorough and effiuent 
manner than the cultivators do ; and, thirdly, new points 
on be Bllachod to the plowa at ti-ifiing cxpenae, wheress 
Uie expense of keepiiic atoel teeth of such ciilliviUcra in 
U good order as liiey should be, ia far more ei pensive. 

After an inch of tiie edge of steel teetli has been worn 
olT, they will be very inefficient, and will require much 
more power U draw the implemeut, although moat farmen 
will coulinue to use tlielr steel teeth until tliey have been 
worn up to a complete atuh; and, to appearance, they 
perceive no difference butHeen Ibe cSecUveness of the 
two — tlic sharp and well foriued teeth and Ihoae worn 

Cong plowa will cut every thing up in the form of roots 
of noxious weeda, and turn theia ueally under; while 
cultivator tectli, unless they are In very good order, will 
allow moat of mch things to slide around their edge? 
vilhout culling them olT. Gang plows in tliat seclioti ol 
country are uaually drawn by llirce horses abreast, or with 
a joke of oxeu and a horse forward of iheui. 
Farm aC H. P. Habliar«. 

Raving seen Beverai very fine ipccimens of young 
horeea of the Black Hawk Morgan lirecd, Mr. Isaac Bower 
propOEed to accompany mc to It. P. Ilubbard'd residence, 
who was the proprietor of iJie mOBt heontiful black stal- 
lion, of tlie genuine Black Hank Morgan breed, thai I 
have ever met with. For lieauty of form and iymmctry, 
I Iiave never seen his cqiuil ; and it would be exceedingly 
difficult for any peiaon to point out tlie spot In him, tliat 
could, 01 oi^ht to be improved, in order to render li'm a 
more beauliM anfoul lliaa he now ia. And in addition 



to his physical beauty, his perfoct traclabUlty aud ducilitf 
were mwt siip«riur and admirable. 

lie was kept loose in a large tmi-stall ; and when Mr, 
F. opened tlie door, he would, at the word, stand on hi> 
hind feet, or place hia feet on tlic door-sill, or perform 
any other feats tliat he wu bid, iritliout a bridle on, 
whidi ia a ver.v uncommon occurrence, to manage a Btal' 
iion with nothing hut a small whip. 

Mr. H. was unnauiiily busy, aa most working farmera 
arc at particular times, fur which reason our call was quitfl 

His Gelds allowed tlrnt they were pretty well cultivated; 
and judging from the abundance of good manure in lit* 
bsm-ynrd, which was then being hauled out on oat-atub- 
li!e, preparatory for a crop of wheat, and judging also 
from the heavy crop of peas which lie was then raking, 
his aysCem of (am managenient is by no means retro- 
in^aaive, which cinnot be affirmed of every farmer ia 
that vicinity. I stretched up eomeoriiie pea vines, which 
were well fllled with pods, which were aa high as my head 
— B feet and 10 inches. 

Ills buildings were sll In a good condition ; and his neirf 
and commodious corn-house and pinery deserveN mors 
than a paasing notice. The piggery is in the b^iscinent of 
the building, and in one corner is a large cauldron set in 
brick-work, and a few feet from it hi a large boi, with 
sheotlron nailed on ita bottom, which is supported bj 
two walls of brick, with a Sre-place lietween tiiem, for 
■(riiniiii^ potatoes, pumpkins, Ac, (or bis swine, of which 
lie had a tot of very fine ones. 

The partition between the feed room and the apartment 
wlicre tlie swino are kept, consists of a large flap, or kind 
of door, suspended liy liiiiges to a beam directly over Iha 
feeding trough. When they are to be fed, the flap ia 
thrust (amarali the swine, aud faalened to that side of thd 
Irongh nutll the food has been put in it, when tlie flap ta 
brought to the other cide of the trongh, and fAsteiied, 
when the animals can come to their food. 

This i». I think, the most convenient mode of erecting* 
trough for swine, bccanse it not only is so very convenient 
wlietL diettibutiiig their feed, but alan when cleaning the 
trough, which can be done without entering the apartment 

Wind-RIItlB. 

At a short distance from Mr. Hubbard's residence, wa 
dii^covercd frame work, doors and ceiling, on tlio top of a 
barn, which we found to lie a wind-mill for pumping 
water in the bam-yaid for stock, which is received in a 
largo water trough until it is full, when the water retuma 
into the well aa fast as It was pumjied up. 

As its arrangement disclosed some novel features, I 
will attempt to cotivey on imperfect Idea of it. 

The wheel was made In an upright position, very much 
like Che fans or blowers uf a fanning uiill, if tliey wera 
placed erect, instead of lioriaontsliy as they work in m 
fanning mill. The circle described by the wlievi, wna 
about six feet in diameter; and the wings were six feet 
long — vertically — and about eighteen inches wide, and 
instead of being straight from side to side, they had been 
warped, and tlie wind was allowed to strike tlie a 



tliey were entirely Bat, or were not warped. Tiiere wcrL 
as many as six or eight tflngs. Tliia wheel was suiroundei] 
with frame work and hoarded up on all sides, except 
where there Wei's doors, which wore opened to admit tlia 
wind, when it was blowing from any direction ; or tliey 
could all be closed, when it was desirable to have the 
wheel rtand ftill. More thin thi-i, the ouL-lde fiaine and 
ceiling wai built with its sides diverging from every door, 
fur the purpose of directing a greater aoiount of wind into 
each door, than would enter were the sides only oven with 
the door. 

There was no Utile ingenuity dii^played in its construo- 
lion ; and It was »nld to siibnerve a very gnod purpose. 
Of courte it is nccei'rary Io Open other doors when the 
wind changes, und when il bhiws fmiointy, a duor niaj 
be open ju^t enough to keep it iu slow motion. 
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caMeiiffi of Ur. Reed, who 
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-woiilil weigli, jirobablr, from flrieen 

jiouijJs ekuli. ludiui corn Biid paKEoreii riiuwed tliat llie 

manure of tlie ftnn vu noL all allowed to be wasted. 

Among liin horaea. we diMorrrcd a pair of twin mule 
eo]U, of good size, and so iicarly atlbe llial no difTercnoe 
could be pcrceiied between tliem, In color nor in form. 
Tmapkinm Vllctaer. 
Hnrlng frcqiieDll.T lieard Lliat a Ur. Tompking of Cimon, 
biui recentlT invented a ditclier, nUli wliitli one lione 
vouU cut eiiflit Todd per lioiir, we went to see it. He hiu 
axpended abuut elglit huiiJred dollan, lie mid, in bring' 
lug it to ila preaeul state of perrcctiuu, 

Jt is ■ verj complicated, clotrk- work-like implement ; 
and il would not be practicable to nire very iiiiicli of an 
idea of It, wUlioiit drawings of dilferrnt parts of it. It 
b sufficient to bsj, bowev«r, tliat i[ is a telf-propiUtr. 
Tlie mnchine is supported on four wlieelf^ nith two Urge 
drive wlieels, nearlj' fire feet In diameter, and rims six 
Inclies broiJ, witli the peripiieriea well ribb«d, tu prerent 
(lieir slipping. Between these wheels U an upright litm 
■halt, of four4nrh-round inm, to which the lerer la 
•tticlieil. Tlie horse, or two lionwa, when bitdied to tlie 
lever, tTHiel around tlie madiiue, and cruaa the ditdi in 
tear of tbe machine over a plunk, whivh eoren tlie ditdi 
and is drawn along with tlie omcliiue. Tiicre are several 
■jstenia uf cog or tuotlied wheeld, so coniiei-led with the 
^aft and the lever and the drive wlieeln, tlut, at ever; 
circuit of tbe horae, the entire maebine is propelled for- 
■ward from one to two ineliis. 

The digging is performed Uj means of a sjstem o[ 
•oropets or hoes attached to au eridlesn <^jBiii arrangement, 
vhii-'h can be elcvuled or depreWcd to >nx desired depth. 
The forward moTemeat of the mKhine pressea tlie^e 
■Vmpers into tito earth, which the; bring up and throw 
behind them, and It is tlien oanieit to either ^de of the 
ditch, whidi is about all inches wide. 

1 would not pen a word to dirihcarten tlie persevering 
ittvenl«r; but for thoae who maj be anxious to know 
IDore uf iU elDciencv I Lnar be allowed to hhv that for ditch- 
ing, where there are »0 aniall Hone, it will probablv sub- 
serve a good purpose ; but its oompleiitv and eipen'tc 
»ill be a great biiidenuice to its general iniraduction, 
Tlie more simple anj maobine is, the less lial)le it is to 
becuine deranged in any of its parts, and as a general nile, 
for siieb purposes as ditching, the greater nitl be il9 
cflbctiveiieas. 

Tlie principle whivh Is discloned in the construction of 
this machine ia a good one, and I am quite dis|>oi>ed to 
Uiiuli tliat bj dispensing Kitli a good portion of tlie clock- 
nork gearing, and b; substituting a worm and pinion for 
obtaining a slow motion, and by diiipeiiaing with tliree- 
foutlltB of the dirt scrapers on the endleu clmln, or dirt 
carrier, and bj attaching a few diggcis to the endless 
chain for digging up the earth, it would operate far more 
effectively than so many small scrapen. 

Our intention was, when in thin vicinity, to call on Gen. 
JsBUOM, who liai eiperiinented so Citi-nsively in the ciil- 
ivation of wheat, hut tlie day was tuo fnr spent, and N> 
1 returned lo North Chili, passing many fine and, to all 
->pearance, well cultivated Inrnis, and a great number of 
-eat and commodious residences, with ysnlt very tiiste- 
ull; amnged, witli lurroundings in abunilance to' render 
fanner's home attractive and cliecrrn), and a still greater 
■■"iwr of good burns and ouibuildi »(,''. M of which sp- 
I .^ In good order. 

lere we pass a lai^e field of Marrowfat beans, which 
— [ fine, and promise to be a very remunerating crop, 
udging from the appennmee of the farm, and the luea- 
■mi ot some of the new outbullJliigii, the plans for a yard 
-■d reiddeDL-e are still in embryo, and if appearances are 
' I-™''''"' the proprietor is a progttum rarmer. 

J ..1 .■■ "•■ "•tance my rHenil Daiis pointed ont a 
■«~iit ba.i. ■'■■di receive-' '■* first premium fron 



we pasKd a verycpainons and neatly conalructed bam, 
painted nliite, belonging to the farm of Mr. Harmon. 

In tliBt viciuity I was inlonued that there are a lurge 
number of good tailtle raised, and moet of the good (ami* 
showed llist tlivir manure is judiciously applied to the 
soil, although many good farmere who aim to save all 
their manure lode a large portion of it by a yard improper- 
ly oouHructed. 

SlaanalBtr Fovd f*r St*ek. 

Uy attentioa wsa directed to Prindle's agricaltoral cd- 
droii and steamer, for which my friend Dnvia was agent, 
who informed me that a good nninbcr of farmers in that 
vrcinitv were intending to give them a fair trial during 
the approacliing winter in ateaming food for tli«r neat 
cattle and other stock. 

These caldrons nnd steamers are msnufoetiired in 
Rochester. It cannot be denied that they make a vety 
nice apparatus for steaming food with ; but they are quite 
loo expensive for furmera of ordlnnrj means. But very 
few farmers can, or will afiord to pay (80.00 or 910.00 
for an apparatus to steam provender with, for neat eatll* 
or for hotBea. Tiiose who have really made up tlieil 
miiiiis that it ia a paying operation to steam Htraw, liay 
and comstalke, can conBtruct a good and convenient ap- 
paratuB for this purpose, for Gve or ail dollars ; and eves 
then, a man would need lo keep more stock than hkM 
farmers are accuatomed to keep, providing he was nndu 
the necCKity of employing a man to do his chorea. 

I am quite inclined to believe that it would be ta 
wiser and better policy for farmers to take more pains ia 
erecting good barns and sheds and stablea, and to take 
more paiiia in securing their hay and Straw and stalks, 
and endeavor to have litem in a more edible conditina 
lor their atock, than it is to attempt to render poor hay, 
poor straw, or poor etstka more palatable and nntritiout 
by steaming them. If there is but little DutrimcDt in 
hay or straw— if it be weather-beaten and mouldy, steatD- 
iiig msy improve ita palatability a little ; but It will not 
make good feed of il. S. Edwakm Topd. 



EniroBS oe Co. r.iHTLEUjS— Tliree years ago I built 
a vault under my privy, e by 8 feel and B feel deep, by 
bricking lip the sides, and covering the bottom, and • 
foot or more of the sides with Hydraulic cemelit, and in 
this, after clearing In the spring, 'l throw a horse load o( 
muck, that is Bne and dry, and from time to time wa 
throw in more muck, so thst when we clear it out, there 
ia some over a cord of manure. 

We are careful to empty all the resscla into the vault. 
When we empty the vault, we remove the manure to • 
lobaeco ahed, and mix in as we deposit tbe mas', some 1 
barrels of ashes. Before using il we generally throw It 

Il is generally by tliis time so fermented as to be Hne^ 
oiiil moat inodoroua, eo mucli so that a man can take it is 
his hands to apply it without offence. We have alwayl 
used it in Ihe liiil for tobacco, instead of superphoephale, 
and have thought the elTect better upon the young plaull 
tlian anything that we have ever used. 

Tlicre is only one thing in regard to the cranpoattng 
that troubles oa, and that is, it seems we lose • largs 
quantity of ammonlA wliiUt the mass is fermenting. Do 
1 need to apply plaster, and if so how much and when! 

I have thought that tlie Poudrells was of ta much 
value to me, as from in to 20 dollars worth of the best 
supcrpliospliate would have been. i. u. c. 

To prevent lom by fermenUtion, use lesa oalieo, w 
more muck or butli— and if ncceasary, add thin layers ol 
dry loam or clay. The tliinner and more frequent the 
layers of the muck, the more perfect will be tbe inter- 
mtxlure, ocd hand labor will be lewened. lie mode of 
management described by our correspondent is excellent — 
we need hardly add that it is of great importance to liava 
■he muck very well dried, in ocde- >^t its abaorbiwt 

—' — -i>sf (>• ti-«%".fl.l ii.tr- '"11 u;|i^ 
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New-Tork State Agricultaral Society. 

Pursuant to previous notice the Society met in the As* 
mbly chamber at noon on the 12th ult — the President, 
r. Geo. Gkhdes, in the chair. Hon. Marshall P. 
''iLOEB, Ex-President of the United States Ag. Society 
iTing been in%'ited to a seat by the side of the chair, 
iefly acknowledged the courtesy. The Treasurer's Re- 
>rt was tlien read, of which the following figures present 
brief abstract : — 

Repokt of Luthkr H. Tucker, Treasurer. 

Recktpts. 

lab on h«ad from last account, •1,79S.71 

embersliipsat Annual Mectlnpr. 48.00 

fe Mcmberahips durinK the year, 70.60 

ate Appropriation, 700.00 

tlo. do. for Dr. Fitch, 1,000.00 

tereif 11.12 

>cal Committee at Wat«rtown 800.00 

ecelpts at Watertown Fair, includinx tlOS for Life Mem- 

feerriiips, 7.900.40 



BlSBUKSBMKMTS. 

■eminma at Winter Meeting. #57ft.0O 

cpeosesat do. 43.54 

-emiumt and Expeniefl of Previous Fairs. 122.50 

larles and Travellinic Expenses, 2.^. 13 

ianr of Dr. Fitch, 1,000.00 

icldental Expenses, ia6.S8 

>ttagrs. 177. B7 

brajry and Vf useuin' Expenseik !!!!.*!!!!!!.".!!!! S2'.2Si 

mtlng. Stationary. Ac 3H5.28 

-emlums, Ac, Watertown Fair. 4,722.09 



•12,322.23 



cpenses Watertown Fair, for Gate-Kevpers, 
Day and Nlirht Watch, Police, Laborers. Clerks 
inOffic«*_Ac. 1.122.81 



Day and Nlirht Watch, Police, Laborers. Clerks 

inOffioea. Ac 

>r Superintendents and all otlier Fair Expenses, 



953.80 



isli on band to ni>)w account, 



$12,179.54 
142.69 



•12.832.28 



On motion of Mr. J. Stanton Gould, a vote of ac- 
jptarice was taken, when Kr. B. P. Johnson, Corres- 
>nding Secretary, proceeded to read the Report of the 
xecutive Committee for the jear just concluded. 

After a few brief and appropriate remarks upon the con- 
ition of tlie country as exerting an influence upon the 
jriculture of the State, this Report refers in detail to the 
fcnis in its progress which hav6 occurred during the past 
reive months; the deaths of several of tlie former 
Beers of the Society ; the labors of Dr. Fitch, its Ento- 
lologist ; the character and success of its last Fair, &c., 
c. The increased importance of wool growing, and tlie 
icent efforts to perfect the processes of flax manufactur- 
ig, under the scarcity of cotton, are mentioned ; the ap- 
earance of the pleuro-pneumonia in this vicinity, and its 
;)parent extinction in the course of the season, are al- 
ided to ; considerable space is devoted to the important 
ibject of agricultural statistics, and tlie hope expressed 
lat the legislature will take favorable action upon the 
ill which has been introduced for their collection tbrough- 
Jt the Sute. 

Tlie usual nominating committee of three from each 
idicial district was appointed, upon whose report through 
leir chairman, Mr. Kellt, the following officere were 
Illy elected : — 

PaKStDKKT. 

EZRA CORNELL of Tompkins County 

VICR-PRBSinUiTa. 

1. Tliomas R Falle of New- York. 

2. Samuel Thome of Duchess. 
8. Herman Wendell of Albany. 

4. Owiar Grander of Saratora. 

ft. Solon D. HuHKerford of .lefferson. 

5. Thomas I. Chatfleld of Tioga. 

7. Patrick Barry of Monroe. 

8. Samuel W. Johnson, of Cattaraugna. 

COR. SKCRCTAKT. 

Benjamin P. Johnson of Albany. 
Erastus Coming, Jr.. of Albany. 

TRBA8CRKK. 

Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 

BXRccnvR ooMMrrnca. 

'^'S' '*^*^"t?' ®*"5^» *• S}«»TiII of Ontario; A. HubbeU of 
oelda ; C. L Hayes of Otsego ; W. Newcomb of Rensselaer. 



A recess was then taken until 7 p. m., when, after the 
presentation of some resolutions by Mr. P. M. Wetmore 
of New- York, which were laid on the table for discussion 
by the Society at their meeting on Thursday, a valuable 
letter was read from Dr. Fitch, who was unfortunately 
prevented by illness from being present in person. The pre- 
sident introduced lion. Henry S. Randall of Cortland, 
who was present at his request to read a paper upon sheep 
raising and wool growing. Mr. R. then occupied upwards 
of an hour in a summary review, particularly of the Fine 
Wooled Sheep of the country, their introduction, charac- 
ter and successful improvement This paper included 
several extended tables, and much information gathered 
from the previous writings of the author and others, as 
well as by his recent observations in this and otlier States, 
and by correspondence with our best sheep breeders. 
Biassed strongly in favor of the fine wooled breeds, few 
advocates of that class of sheep could have made out a 
stronger argument in its favor. 

At the conclusion of Mr. RandalPs essay, Mr. Kelly, 
seconded by Mr. Peters, moved a vote of thanks and 
that a copy of the paper be requested for the Transactions 
of the Society. Adopted. 

Tliursday the usual exhibition of Grains, Dairy Pro- 
ducts and Fruits, together with a number of improved 
Implements, were on view at the Society^s rooms; and 
the usual discussions were conducted in the Lecture Room 
of the Society, the President, Mr. Geddes, in the chair, 
on Tliursday, when the attendance was quite good. 

At the evening session the Reports of Committees were 
read by the Secretary, declaring the award of premiums 
for Farms, Crops, Seeds, Butter, Cheese, &c. 

Mr. Geddks, the retiring President, then delivered his 
valedictory addresi*, which was devoted to a review of the 
progress of Agriculture during the twenty-one years that 
have now elapsed since the Society first entered upon its 
present career of active usefulness. Mr. G.'s remarks will 
be issued at once in pamphlet form. Mr. Gkddks then in- 
troduced his successor, Mr. Cornell, who followed in a 
brief and -appropriate acknowledgment for the honor con- 
ferred, and expressive of his determination to put forth 
every effort to render the term of his office, with the as- 
sistance of his coadjutors, no less successful than the pre- 
vious career of the Society under Uie guidance of the em- 
inent men who had preceded him in the same responsible 
position. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cornrll^s remarks, and after 
a vote of thanks, on motion of Mr. Huntington, to the 
speakera for the addresses delivered, a resolution was 
passed upon motion of Mr. Jutinson, commending to the 
favorable notice of the Legislature, the bill now before 
die House for the collection of Agricultural Statistics; 
and, upon motion of Hon. Wm. Kkli.y, tliat, in view of 
the great value to the agricultural community of Dr. 
Fitch's Entomological investigations, and especially of 
those in which he lias been recently and is now engaged, 
the continuation of the present annual donation by 
the State to support these investigations, should not 
be overlooked or omitted in the appropriations of the 
present winter. A desultory discussion followed, in the 
course of which Mr. Conger presented to the Society 
several pamphlets explaining a new process of un bran- 
ning wheat before grinding for flour, which we shall here- 
after refer to more particularly. 

The Society then acyoumed, after a pleasant, harmonious 
and useful session, which, if not so fully attended as Iihs 
sometimes been the case, had drawn together a fair repre- 
sentation from various parts of the State, includiug many 
of the oldest and warmest supporters of the Society's 
operations. 
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(For the Country Oentleman and CulttvsterJ 
EXPERIMENTS IN POTATO CULTURE. 



Messrs. Editors — In answer to your call for facU in 
regard to the proper time for digging potatoes to avoid 
the potato disease, I will add mj mite by giving yon the 
result of my experiments with the uihiie Mercer potato the 
past season. 

I planted six acres with them ; the land was a sandy 
loam, that produced the year previous 160 bushels of ears 
of corn per acre, by a liberal application of barnyard ma- 
nure on the sod, and 200 pounds of guano per acre in the 
bill. 

Plot No. 1. — One acre, planted April 8th, with seed 
cut from large potatoes, 13^ busliels, in furrows 1\ feet 
apart, manured in tlie furrows with 140 carman loads of 
New- York stable manure and 576 pounds of Peruvian 
guano, the seed dropped upon both and covered with the 
plow. Dng Aug. 12tlK All sound — yield, 236 bushels. 

Plot No. 2. — One acre, planted April 9th, seed tlie same 
kind and quantity, 140 loads stable manure, and guano in 
all but eight rows, at the rate of 366 pounds per acre; 
four of the eight rows with wood ashes spread upon the 
manure at the rate of 200 bushels per acre. Dug Aug. 
19tli ; all sound — yield, 248 bushels. 

Plot No. 3. — One acre, planted April 16, seed from 
large potatoes, 14 bushels, 100 loads stable manure and 
860 pounds of guano. Dug Aug. 22d; all sound — 
yield, 199 bushels. 

Plot No. 4. — Three-quarters of an acre, planted April 
19th, seed cut from medium sized potatoes, at the rate of 
14^ bu;ihels ; stable manure at the rate of 100 loads, and 
guano at the rate of 400 pounds. Dug Aug. 28th ; very 
few diseased — yield, 117 bushels, or at the rate per acre 
of 156 bushels. 

Plot No. 6. — One acre, planted April 23d, seed from 
medium sized potatoes, 14^ bushels; 110 loads of stable 
manure and 360 pounds of guano. Dug Aug. 30th; y^v-^ 
few diseased — yield, 137 biwhels. 

Plot No. 6. — One acre, planted April 25th, seed from 
large potatoes, 14 bushels; coarise h<^-pen and barnyard 
manure, and 600 pounds guano. Dug Aug. 26th ; very 
iew diseased — yield, 127 bushels. 

Plot No. 7. — One-quarter of an aci*e, planted June 4th, 
manured with guano alone. Dug Oct. 14, yield very light, 
quite two-thirds of the potatoes diseased ; the remaining 
portion were considered nearly worthless, and were fed to 
the hogs. 

Ill plots Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the first planted and earliest 
dug, there were no diseased potatoes. 

In plots Nos. 4, 5 and 6, not to e:^ed half a bushel 
diseased, and those were found on the ends of the rows, 
bruised i)y the feet of the horses. 

Plot No. 7, the last planted, was nearly an entire loss. 

The difference in yield between No*:. 2 and 3 was caused 
by the difference in the quantity of manure used. Be- 
tween Nos. 3 and 4, by the difference in the quality of 
the seed ; where seed from large potatoes were used but 
-r2ili of the product were small potatoes; from the 
ncdiuni size about one-sixth of the product were small, 
between Nos. 4 and 5, by the exposure of the seed in 
^^0. 6 to the heat of the sun some two or three hours be- 
ore covering, which prevented about one-third of it from 
prouting. Between No. 6 and those preceding, by the 
•ifcrior quality of the manure. No benefit was derived 
«i^t season from the use of guano or ashes, probably 

'f«ed by the drouth in summer. 

riie test was in plot No. 2 ; four rows were left with 

>le manure alone, four more on the one side of them 

iih the addition of wood ashes, and four on the other 

•de of th«»m with t**' '''^J»«u" ^^ gr= "^ There was no 



to the crop that year by the addition of guano was more 
than five times the extra expense. 

In another respect the two experimenis differ; that 
year there was no difference in the yield or size of the po- 
tatoes raised from seed cut from large or medium sized 
potatoes ; last year they differed in both size and yield. 

In other respects the two experiments do noi dijfer, and 
confirm me in the belief that I expressed in the former 
article referred to, that no amount or kind of manure 
would cause the potato to become diseased, and that the 
sure preventive is to plant as soon as possible in the 
spring, with early ripening kinds, and dig them as soon as 
they are ripe. If every iarmer would adopt that plan, I 
am satisfied thai we should soon hear no more of Uie 
potato rot. 

That portion of the crop that was retained, was put in 
the cellar on the 30th day of August ; they remain perfect- 
ly sound, not a single decayed potato haring been dis* 
covered. 

The greater portion of the marketable potatoes were 
sent directly from the field to New- York, and disposed of 
at $2.1 2| per barrel. 

Notwithstanding the dronth of the past snmmer, which 
shortened the crop of potatoes Tery much on Long Island, 
this crop was remunerative, paying the cost of n»anure, of 
seed, and of all labor bestowed upon it, estimating eidi 
day's labor of man or horse at 75 cents. 

In addition to which one-half of the cost of the manure 
is justly chargeable to the succeeding wheat erop. 
Matinecock, Oyster Bay, L. I. 6E0R0B R. UNDKRHILL. 
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[For the Coontrv OenUemaa and Cultivator.] 

Notes on Morris Connty Fanning, N. J. 

This part of Jersey is hilly and mountainous, abound- 
ing in valleys between, furnishing rich farms. While on 
a recent visit to Rockaway in this County, I was struck 
with the number of substantia] stone walls, some of which 
are 4 feet wide at the bottom, and 3 feet at top. Stones 
are plenty in this part of the county, and much attention 
is paid to mining and carting ore. Some of the farms 
indicate thrift, but carting has engaged too much of the 
attention of the farmers for profitable enlture of Uieir 
farms, notwithstanding they have a good home market 
for almost everything a farm can produce, as the mines of 
iron require n;any laborers. 

Mr. George Richards has been having a ditch some 4 
to 6 rods long, and in the deepest place some 15 feet 
deep, to drain an old pond hole. He thinks of getting 
some 1500 loads of the first quality of muck, and as tlie 
canal runs near by, he buys his lime and has it mixed on 
the bank of the canal. I think he will see the effects 
soon. 

Mr. A. Riggs of Drakeville, is an example of what 
industry and perseverance can do. He commenced life 
on the Morris canal, and afler saving money enough, be 
bought a store, and has gradually bought land until be 
now has several hundred acrea Last year he sowed 80 
bushels of buckwheat, and his crop of Spring wheat for 
I860 was 600 bushels. He sowed superphosphate of 
lime with his wheat Much of his land is so level as to 
be incapable of draining, and he, to get his spring crops 
in early, plows in the fall. He has bought consideraUe 
lots of woodland, employing many bands during the 
winter months. He thinks farming pays. 

Mr. J. H. Crammer of this place, commenced life in 
New-York State, working by the month. He commenced 
saving, and soon i*uised enough to buy a farm by leaving 
part on bond and mortgage. He repaired bis buildings, 
enriched his land, raised more grain than many farmers 
having twice the number of acres, and has now sold and 
bought a larger farm. He thinks farming pays. It will 
not be amiss to state that be had a prudent wife and no 
family ; that makes a difference. Farming most be done 
economicsilly and have good management, to make it 
pay ; siill industry and perseverance will accomplish 
n tni\ pr ^^rmcrs v*»«»«i f zo'^'^ p'la**©*-'' o***! '^succeed. 
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It would not bs eomrorUble aaw lo vi.~lt (he Boutli on 
. wi; ei|iv<li[ian for EufbrniiiUoa concerning tbe pn-iitiai 
prodaul* at tlieir cuuntr; ; but ne maf go biii;k to out 
Did aiiuule* Wid ^leui Boiue userul liiiita from obeeriH' 
tiona tiiad« in trsveta aiooug Uiem ohcn wc lived at 
brfllireo, looking to tlieSHmiifl«g for protet'lion, and prog 
(wring under tic siini<- gunniatceB uf ptncQ whicL it cverj- 
wbcru curried Kitli it. 

Tbe quesliou doea not come up "wUetlicr we an gron 
«Otton io tbn north T Tlmt luu b«ca duDO Tor tbe luM 
fillj jesranitli gai>d sun«M. When tbe burdf jiloiieere 
i>f aoutliem Illinois, and a small portion of luwa, Bnt re- 
■DOTCd rron Ibeir Mulfaern bomea, the; fouud the climate 
congenial for colXon ^wing. and continued ila I'ulli ration 
lor a iunu time, tl has Uueri; been discontinued, more 
(imn ecauomiu (liaii any other r«»onB. It lias not pM 
at tbe low inarkut rates. But it may be remarlied iu paaa- 
log that there ia nothing in Uie aoil which slandj in tlie 
way of iiucceu. Tlic aoil ia lidi enough In the elemeuU 
necessary for perTecliiig tlie plant. The low landa along 
the soutliern riven and hnuichcB are not more fertile than 
the American bottoms of suutbwegtem llllbuiii, nor the 
boluiiu luiida of many of the le«er etrcnnia. Tlie wheat 
lande uf aoutltem llliuoia are far richer Uian the upland 

" n fielda of Alabama. Their til lage ' ' " 



ork witli a 
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genee wliidi pledge victory befom hand. 

The beat oouoii landa of Teiineaaee are not unlike the 
wheat Unda of Uacmipio, Shelby, and other countiea of 
Egypt. In aortbem HlgMcuippi there ia a luperabundnnce 
otaaud, which Rives sure relurnarora few years, yet aher 
Iliac the g(hI IccIb tin great ciliaustiou of the crop, and 
becomes wonblesa. Already tliereare Urge IrscUor land 
In that aeetioD " turned out to rest," a* the planten have 
It, every few years, and they lie fur one, two or three sue- 
cewive ycara. Or, ai is now ouninion, wholly abaudoned 
to grow up with weedn and iilirubbi trees, like the almn- 
iloned tolncco lands of old Virginia. Tbisia the case even 
In Fayette county, Tcnnesser, die largest ■laTcholdiiig 
couuty in or out of the Tnion, and in wbiub llie laodH are 
prorerUally strong. It also holds good in the ndghbor- 
liood of Gen, Jai.'kson'a farm in northera Alabama, (a farm 
lliat he possessed alter drlviug out tlia Induioa.) The 
tands here are of a reddish or a deep chocolate color. 
There are no.bctter uplands by nature on the continent, 
■nd none that bare enduied liad culture better. Tet twen- 
ty years of " cotton and no rest" have ovcrdutie them. 
Kuw they are taking their rei^L 

Tlie planters have seen and lamented this eihaustion of 
tfieir soil, nad duriiig the timea when wheat was worth 
fl.BO, |i.00 to (2.60 per bushel, as in 1856, they eom- 
nienoed growing a crop of wheat every two or lliree yeara 
Tills was to " rtit Ikeir laHdi." as tliey said. No grass 
svihI was used, or but very little. Tlioy tboughl it kill. 
■ ed out by tlie bot summer suns. Yet I do remember of 
Hcing a few very fine patcliea of red clover, and am satls- 
Sed that some similar alternation of crops will be fuund 
neoetaary in Illiooia to preserce the fertility of onr cotton 
growing lands. 

The cotton plant requires deep and thorough cullivalion 
uid 1 long aes.«jn of fine growing weather, exempt Iroui 

It miiBt be started as early in the apring as poraible, 
oonaiBteut with its safety from frosts — tended constantly 
during tlie seaaon lo dicck the rampant growth of weeds, 
■nd tlie cotton galliered as soon and as fast aa tbe balls 
open. Whalevur means would favor early com planting 
would facilitate eariy cotton planting. Therefore the ground 
■boittd be }HV[iBred in the autumn previouslj. 

EiDee>i*e wet and cold wealJier ia rery imfavonblc; 
faence the trciieli ploc aliould be used, to deepen the soil 
HuTL-d, and perull llie surplus walui to settle anay from 



the roots. We would add tlie tulieoil plow iu the same 
furrow, but it u acaroely worth while to talk aljoul that 
on any l>r)i;e scnie in a State where sulfsoil plows are not 
Uiicd. If tliere are any wet, springy places in tlie field, 
tiicy should be underdrained. L'liderdriaiiing the n hole 
field would be uselut whrre praclicHblc. 

From these general remarks let us descend more to tba 
detail 

The Brst important step is Klteting thtjield. A rich 
alluvial or Inainy soil is tlie best As it will be necessary 
to guard iigaliist froiili', and to bring tlie plant to maturitf 
wiihiii tliat of late apring and early antumn, an admixture 
of sand wouhl i-ontrlbuta lo a rapid growth and make sue- 
oesi surer. Jn tlie seleulioD of a Geld avoid one that it 
known, from any reason, to be a /Vai'y spot. It matters 
not from what causes these olyeutions might arise, whether 
cold, wet, springy soil, eipowiru to the drads of cold air, 
or tlic settling in of chilled rupor from frosty curi-ents. 
On the otlier hand choose a deep, warm, quick, mellow 
soil, from wbicli. or tlirongh wliich, the surface water 
Buws rapidly. Select a field known for its freedom from 
fiiiBts, let it have a southerly ovpevt aud a nioderate el«- 

Pliwtiho. — We cannot fix a day when coiloii plunling 
sliould commence. The lime will vary wttli every degree 
of latitude and with every neighborhood. It should be 
planted as early aa it can ba and not be liuble to exposure 
of frost. North of the Ohio river planting should tuka 
place in the first and second weeks of Hay, varying, of 
course, wlUi the season. In the ■unlli planting commeucei 
in Harch, and tbe Isteal eiida in June. A alight frosl 
withers the leaves like buckwheat, and utterly destroy* 
the life of the plant. I'hn plowed ground ia uauajly thrown 
up in ridgcf, by turning two furrows together, Tlie dis- 
tance of ridges apart varies from three to four feet. The 
seed is dropped in drills ; a large <|nantity is used, and 
afterwards thinned out at the first and second weeding to 
8 or 1£ inches apart In the rows. There is nothing os- 
gentiHlly diirerent in the cultivation of eotttin from Iliat of 
com. The points to be observed are keeping the weeds 
in sutgeotjoo, aud the ground well stiircd constantly from 
the time (he plant has niado its appearance until tlie 
tM'anchcs obMruct the pasauge of the mule, or the lowers 
are in full bloom. 

The picking i« simply pcrfoimed. As it must be done 
as soon aa tlie balls open, and as lliey mature irregularly, 
tlie pickers must go through the " patch " several times. 
Tliey gather the cotton dry, and deposit it hi a safe place 
till tlie giiiulng commences. 

Aa the labor which follows ia purely mechanical, we will 

leave that work to those wlio may clioose lo purvliase 

gins end undertake the buoiueas aa a distinct branch of 

ifacture. The price of a gin depends on the number 

Mwa " it contains, aud varying from something lest 

f7a to t2TS each. They are prepared with pullies 

lelts, and may be driven tiy horse power used for 

tliresheta, or by any utlier mode de^red. 



A. " New-Jersey Farmer " writes ua iu a recent let- 
tlie hrmers of tliat State are beginning to ascer- 
taiu that after its first cost, the expense of keeping good 
stock is little or uo greater tlisa that of keeping "suily- 
waga." He refers to the Advertising pages of the CoUM- 
TRT tix!iTt>u«N as focmliig an interetting and exceedingly 
UiMirii! directory to those wishing to purclisse, and a valua- 
ble means of disseniinaling improvement. He speaks 
very highly of Hr. J. C. Titlob^ recent South-Down im- 
portations, but not more higlilj thuu they doubtless fully 
merit. He aim mentions very favorably the Duck owned 
by Mr. J. UcCain, who has bred bis Suuth Down ewes to 
the nuns of Mr. Taylor, and who has niao valuable C-its- 
walds and Leiceffers derived from leading Canada llucka. 
Ur. McCain ahio breeds Essex and Suffolk pigs. 

— We may add to the foregoing, that we have heunl uf 
revenil recent sulra uf Live Stock efTeuled Ibruugh Ad- 
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[For the Coantry Oentleman and CnHirator.] 

NORTHERN OR PEA -VINE CLOVER. 

L. Tucker k Son — I see an inquirj in the Co. Gknt. 
of Jan. 2, page 16, about clover; and, without attempt- 
ing to answer that inquirj, will tell my experience with 
the Northern or Pea-vine Clover, and can say for myself 
it is the right kind. 

In the spring of 1860, I procured from Wm. Thorbum 

of your city, a bushel of the China Tea Spring Wheat, 

for ivltich I paid $2.25, and if I recollect right 16 lbs. of 

the Pea-vine clover seed. This I sowed on about two 

acres, (too thin,) which came up and looked much as 

other clover till last spring; then it was later starting 

tlmn the other, but when it got fairly started, it grew 

wonderfully, and when I cut it, it was down, but not like 

the other clover when it gets down, but it was all down 

and twisted to the " four winds ; '* still it was kind of 

propped up, so that it was not down flat on the ground. 

I had two hands mowing about a day and a half, and they 

got along so slowly, that I quit till we could get up what 
wa» cut; then went to hauling, and when it was forked 
up, (for raking was useless,) of all the crops of hay I 
ever saw, that took the lead, and we hauled eight large 
two*hon*e wagon loads that were loads, for it was long 
and stuck together so it would hang nearly the length of a 
winrow, and I ara satisfied there was not less than five or 
six tons (btit I have forgotten the rule for measuring hay 
in the mow) off of one and one fourth acres. 

I measured some stalks that were five feet and nine 
inches loftg, and well branched. Some no doubt will say, 
well it id coai-se hay, and so it is, but 1 find my horses eat 
it very well ; indeed, I think it is better than a large 
growth of the other variety, for the stalk is but little larger 
and is hollow and not near so hard. My horses eat it up 
very well, and do not waste one bit of it. I have been 
feeding four horses all fall and winter so far, from the 

prodnet of the one and one-fourth acres, and am not 
near the bottom yet; so 1 tliink it will be chea|>er to 
raise hay that way than to let the poor horses run out 
through the inclement season to get their living from the 
wlieat fields, fence corners. &c., as some do, and then 
when solicited to subscribe for an agricultural paper say, 
** Oil no ; I can't do now near so well as I know, uiid 
sucii or such an one has been sadly humbugged or milled 
bv the teachings of such papers. I don't want anything 
to do with them" — but now would be glad to get seed of 
my clover, which I obtained a knowledge of through the 
Co. Gknt. Have taken that paper now seven years, and 
would not take ten times the cost of it for this one item 
of information. 

I saved the remaining three-fourths of an acre for seed, 

and would be glad if I had as much more. I intend to 

^tock nty farm with it. It will certainly be the cheapest 

manure we can apply ; beside it looks better to grow clover 

*bnr or five feet high than as many inches, and it is much 

more plea«*ant to get four tons of hay from an acre than 

o go over five or six acres for the same amount ; and by 

Hviiig the usual number of acres for meadow, we can let 

lalf of them nm, which would, if ttimed under by a good 

^low make a capital prospect for wheat, and be as good 

' ' enl of hard work hauling out of manure. 

*i..)e was sowed mostly on good grotmd, but a part 

.c, thin — one bank that would not, I suppose, grow the 

^tlicr clover more than six or eight inches high, made this 

'"^ two to three feet, and Tery nice feed. It branches 

*-^ '^''v, and so makes a great many heads and leaves. 

»een said, it '^'»*»«» ♦*"* heave or pull out by frost, 

K, . Si.if it one of o- %..j best crops — the best intro- 

*' '•'perience with it is only 
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[For the Coantry Gentleman and CnHtrator.] 
CX)RN CULTUR E— DR ILLS vs. HILLS. 

MissRS. Editors — Reading in the Co. Gent, of Dee. 

19, p. 394, **Tape Line's" article in reference to com in 

hills or drills, set me thinking upon that subject^ and hav* 

ing had corn planted in both ways this season, tfaongbt I 

would look over my accounts, &o., and give my experience 

through the columns of Uje Co. Gent. **Tape Line" 

says that ** J. L. R. confounds the question of whether 

corn will ear better, or yield the most, when planted in 

hills or drills." In my estimation the latter is the main 

question, and to raise com, not fodder, is the object of 

the generality of farmers when planting it The better 

piece for com was planted with the drill upon the 3d and 
4th days of May; tended with the common five-tooth 
cultivator and shorel-plow, being hoed twice and thinned 
out at the last (24th to 28th of June,) to not less than 
eight inches. The piece planted in hills was much poorer 
soil, planted upon the 2l8t and 22d of May, four speara 
to a hill; tended same as the other, costing about $1.76 
less per acre than iliat in drills, not counting cutting and 
husking. 

Upon measurement I found that it required, (taking an 
average of several bushels,) 115 ears of the drilled and 
83 of that planted in hills, to make a bushel, or about 
one-third leas. Both were sorted at husking. 

Now every farmer knows that h takes just as long to 
hnsk a small ear as a large one ; consequently every bi»bel 
of the drilled cost one-third more to husk than if the ears 
had been the same size as the hilled ; and that in hills is 
a much better quality of corn, and where not destroyed 
by cut-woi*m, yielded more bushels per acre. 

^^ Tape Line*s " theory in regard to the roots seems as 

though it ought to be correct ; but will it agree with the 

practice of tliose who have tried both systems thorough* 

ly? I presume a good many of your readers would like 

to hear from some such person upon that subject ; this 

being my first season, I am literally a Toufio Farmer. 

liaron Co.. Ohio, Jan. 11. 1862. 

• • • 

[For the Ooantry Gentleman and Cnltlvator.] 
CUTTING S WAMP BUSHES, &o. 

Perusing in your last paper the communioaUon of Mr. 
Gove, who says he b 76 years old, in which he states tliat 
the bushes should be cut down on ** the old of the moon In 
August, when the sign is in the heart,** which I presume 
few could peruse without a smile at this new ** moon^hins^ 
story. I desire to say a few words on the subject. This 
is not a question of date, or of the moon^s changes, but it 
is a question with which the sun . has something to do. 
What is the object intended ? It is to deprive the roots 
of bruAh as far as passible, of the nutriment (sap) which 
is requisite for its development of new shoots. The period 
to be selected for the operation of cutUng off bushes should 
thererefore be that at which the sun's heat has most fully 
developed Uie growth, and when there is an apparent ces; 
sation in the formation of new wood. This period every 
one can decide upon for himself by observation. At this 
time there must necessarily be more of the sap in the 
branches than at any other, and by cutting off the bushes 
close to the ground, the root can receive no return of the 
sap that has been elaborated, and is so weakened as to be 
incapacitated to send forth any but very feeble shpots; 
periiaps none at all. Wm. R. Pbinoe. Flushing^ N, T, 

>♦■ 

Good Crop or Wheat. — Mr. Wm. Woodburn of Cum- 
berland County, Pa., wi'^tes to the Country Gkntlkman, 
that he harvested from 16 acres and 150 perches land, 
last year, 627 bushels of wheat by measure, or 642 by 
weight. The land was a clover fallow, and the wheat, 
the old Mediterranean. The certificates of surveyor and 
thrasher were lurnislied to the County Ag. Society. Sueh 
a yield should, as Mr. W. says, encourage fartnen to 
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Cfor the Cooninr Gentleman and CaltlTator.l 

How tx> Grow a Permanent Osage Hedge. 

LuTHKR Tucker k Son — In compliance with your re- 
quest, and for the information of others, I now proceed to 
give a minute description of my experience and mode of 
planting and cuUiyation of tlie osage orange as a fence. 
I give the preference to plants one year old. In trying 
to raise them from the seed I have been unsuccessful. I 
would rather leave that matter to the nurserymen. 

Settimo thb Hedge. — For this purpose the ground 
sliould be broken up to the depth of from 1 2 to 14 inches, 
according to the quality of the soil. The space broken 
up at least 10 feet wide, and that with the plow, leaving 
the open furrow where the fence has to be set If there 
is any thin soil in tiie row, it should be well manured. It 
should not only be plowed, but subsoiled, harrowed, and 
thoroughly prepared. The land again to be plowed 
gathered into the open furrow — also made smooth with a 
rake. The hedge then to be set in the centre, which 
would leave five feet to be cultivated on each side. When 
a hedge is to be set along an old fence row, it is much bet- 
ter to have the fence removed the year previous, and the 
ground broken up and cultivated. It would then be in a 
better condition to receive the hedge. After the ground 
has been fully prepared, it is necessary to stake off the 
row and draw a line to work by. The holes to be made 
to insert the plants, to be made with a steel dibble, 12 inches 
in length, and 2^ or 3 inches in diameter at Uie top, wtih a 
socket in which to insert a handle 2 feet long, to make 
the holes, which should be 6 inches apart. The plants 
then to be put into the holes about an inch deeper than 
wheu they were in tlie ground in the nursery. Tiie earth 
to be well pressed about the entire length of the root 
Putting the plants in well, when transplanting, is one of 
the most important matters in having the hedge well 
started Too much care cannot be taken in tliis particular. 

Then comes the cultivating, hoeing, plowing, &c. The 
soil on both sides of the hedge wants thorough cultivation, 
and the hedge row should be kept clean during the whole 
of the summer season. No stock should be allowed in 
the enclosure for the first and second years, without a 
protecting fence alongside. This protection should be 
continued for three years ; afler that it will protect itself. 

Cutting the Hedge Down. — The next spring, which 
will be one year from the time tlie hedge was set, it must 
be cut off three inches above the ground, just above the 
root where it has a yellow appearance. The roots will 
then swell up and put forth a number of strong shoots 
just at the top of the ground. It then needs to be 
thoroughly culii rated about three times during the season. 

The next cutting, which is at 2 years old, 12 Inches, 
and so on at 12 inches each year, until it is 6 feet high, 
which should be the standard height 

By this process of cultivating thorouglily and cutting 
down severely, we at once form a strong, close and 6rm 
base, and if this process is rigidly carried out, success is 
certain. 

It is tiiougfat by some that it is necessary to cut down 
more than once during tlie summer. In my opinion this 
is a great mistake. All that it requires is pruning once a 
year, late in tlie fall when the leaves drop off. This fact I 
have fully had demonstrated in my own experience. The 
ground alongside sliould be kept in good condition until 
it is four years old, when it will take care of itself. It 
will be found that much less training will be required af- 
ter the hedge is full grown. 

The first cuttmg, which will be one year from tlie time 
the hedge was set, can be done best with a pair or shears. 
I recommend the shears because it is difficult to cut plants 
off sufficiently low with anything else. The second, and 
all other cuttings can be done with an Engliish hedge knife, 
which can be procured at any of the seed stores in New- 
York. The best way to do this is to walk along with the 
hedge on the right band, making an upward stroke, cut- 
ting to the centre of the hedge. When you get to the 
eud of the row, turn rouud on the left, and come back 



upon the other side. By this method a man can trim 
upwards of 100 rods per day. 

This is a plain statement of my practical operations in 
growing the hedge. If it should be found of any us*e to 
the public, I am very happy in being able to give it to 
them. Tuos. Bell. SatontowH, N. J, 
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[Kor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Experiences with the Water Ram. 

Messrs. Editors — You ask for experience with the Jiy- 
draiilic ram. For the benefit of X. Y. Z , I will inform 
hira that the article (without ** wool,") is reliable. I have 
one, carrying sufficient water for my stock and much to 
spare, up an elevation of 15 feet, and a distance of 350 
feet, to my iMirn-yard, costing all told, $30. It has been 
running over four yeai-s, ** day and night" It would be a 
great sacrifice to be compelled to dispense with it J. w. 

Messrs. Tucker — For the benefit of your Ohio corres- 
pondent X. Y. Z., I give my experience with a Hydraulic 
Rjun which has been in operation nearly 14 years. It is 
No. 4, and manufactured by W. & B. Douglas of Middle- 
town, Connecticut The drive pipe from spring to ram 
is H i"- caiilH*e, and 30 feet long, and weighs 5 lb. to the 
foot, and cost 8c. per pound. Cost of ram $12, and ex- 
pense of repairs about $4. The discharge of water fronL 
the ram is 3 feet and 4 inches below the spring where tlie 
drive pipe receives the water. Tiie small pipe discharges 
396 gallons in 24 hours, at a height of IS feet above the 
ram perpendicular ascent, but 19 rods from ram by course 
of small pipe. Ii supplies my house, and the surplus 
runs to my barn, watering 23 head of stock and one 
horse. I have no doubt tliat enough water runs to the 
barn to water 75 head of stock both large and small. 

I would say to your coirespondent that the little fellow 
never tires out, but works on both ni^ht and day, and day 
and night I would also say to X. Y. Z., if you have a 
good location for a ram, get one by all means, for he will 
work for less wages by a great deal than you can get your 
water brought to you in any other way. 
Deerfleld, Mass. JAMES CHILDS. 

[For the Country Gentleman and ColtlvatorJ 
MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 



Messrs. L. Tucker A Son— I notice in your paper of 
the 23d of Jan., an editorial on the subject of making Maple 
Sugar. In general your remarks are sound, but I would like 
to add my experience. 

I find that the addition of a teaspoonful of salt to each 100 
lbs. of sugar improves the taste of the sugar. It gives it a 
fuller taste. Salt is also good when used in syrup. 

I don't use anything to clarify the syrup ; if strained 
before boiling and skimmed while boiling, it will be of good 
color and free from all impurities. Trees that have large 
bushy tops will yield the best aap. 

When nails are driven in the tree to hold the buckets, 
they should be drawn and saved for another year, and save 
the chopper and the sawyer some loud and harsh words, 
when the trees are used for wood or lumber. Ausablb. 
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Anotheb Good Pjo. — N. £. A. of Orangeville, Ohio, 

writes the Co. Gknt., page 81, in reference to Mr. S. 
Brockway's pigs. I killed a litter of grade Suffolk and 
Berkshires, November 8, that was dropt May 1, six months 
and two days old ; thirty hours after they were killed one 
of them weighed 271 pounds, and is a trifle ahead of Mr. 
Brockway's. My pigs were fed on milk, dry corn, and 
provender meal, all they chose to eat I received the 
2d premium at the New- York State Fair— entered as small 
breed. Should Ohio, or any other State than New- York, 
beat ours, you may hear from my near neighbor, who re- 
ceived the first premium on a litter of eight pigs of the 
larg'e breed. Daniel Parker. Jeffermn Co., N, Y. 
[We remember very well those ** large breed** pigs which 
took the first prize, and sliould like to hear about them, 
whether Ohio challengea the information or not £d9.j 
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[Pot liie Counlrj OepUemaD and ChIUtUof.] 
Improved Sap-Boiling Apparatus. 

Ttie annexed cut illiistrittes an improTed lurm of arcli l 
for boiling sap, wliii:h la very liigld j spoken of by e'eri '" ' 
one who 1iH9 used it. It [3 lery ' ,,,,^ 
simple, aud uiy mnson ol ordinary ; ,,11: 
iiigciiuitj cati easily nmlie one. "" 

It consists of a double arch for " 
two alieet iron pana, placed aide by | ,(,j, 
side. It ia made wliolij of brick, or 1 cb; 
le built on tlie ouliside nilli '"" 



At tbeapoDt toanj siud 
1 iDch. It will »t slow, 
made by hand j 100 oaa 



it lo be Dtacle to ucertftin 



r\ 



r^e bule, bonint 
erted tlirough tb 
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A. ia door for wood — B. I 
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hollow ea^l ir 



sau of 12 quutla of each. 
lDnllBUKHrw.'rkalliere 
miitlesMf sap ran daily. 



tlic wood upon, eilcnding through |_'| 
the wuli at tlie riglit hand tide. By , 1 
baving Uiem caat hotlov, the beat poageaout into the open i" 
air, making Uiem much mope durable. They are three " 
indies in diameter, and placed about six inclica from the 
floor of the arch— C. pan— D. flue for passage of the Gre 
— E. pan— F. chimney, or a wide stove pipe will answer 
Bi well.' Tlie space under pan E. need not be more than 
12 inulies deep, as no wood Is placed under it. Il should 
be raised about four inches higher, so that the sap after'it 
becomes heated, can be carrried into tlie other pan bj a 
Ryphan rigged with a fauci^t, so that the flow cau be reg- 
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ode longer than the otlier, but 
It to the end of the arch, as the 
.lie pan. A bcttcrway iatohave 
tiie pans of the some size, so that tliey can be changed at 
tlie end of each boiling ecason, as the pan over the hot- 
test (ire will burn out much the soonest. 
' The operation of boiling lap in one o( tliesc arcliee, 
rigged as 1 haie described it, ia as follows ; — In the morn- 
ing 611 both pans, and then build the fire, Tlie sap in 
tlie pun C, will be bulling before lliat in the other; when 
it is, put your syphon in its place, and guage il so that it 
will Juat keep the pan C. full; then aUrt the cold sap from 
tbv holder, (idao fixed witli a fuucet,) ao aa to keep the 
pan E. full aldO. 

Tliii looks very well on paper, but iqualty aa W tehen 
in opcraliou in the lagar iiuA. The adoanlage of this 
kind of arch is cconony ol fuel In tlie common straight 
arch a great deal of the heat paMes np the cliimncj, ttie 
bricks of which are always no liot as to be uiibeamble to 
tlie naked hand, and when boiling in the night, I have 
often seen the Quoes riaiwy afuot abovt tkt top of Ike 
thimni!/. 

In the improved kind tliere is no such waste of heat, 
Lod it baa been at-ciiratelj ascertained that the qnantilj of 
rood that will boil sap for lOOpoundsorsngar in the old, 
Till boil enough for from 135 to 140 pounds in the new 
-^sliioiicd arch, A saving of from 33 lo 40 per vent ir 
oe quantity of fuel, and the cost of preparbig it, r -- 
hj tlve attention ■• ■ o"' "■•' ■o^'-ea maple s,.^ 
1. i — «nc9Ci- t "" '■ -"Hf"' - 
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WHEE L GR EASE. 

I ni^h you could give a good receipt for making mfa 
^etusc. The fatiuau in my noigliborhoud, [Orange Co ,) and 
I [LiTi'ing them, complain nf the miseraUe ilnff we boj In 

snil, or coune doublei and trsbies the frlotioii, whiob itoaghl 
lorediKH. J. 0. Orangt Co., K. T. 

Fur irMi aites, oador oil is ea«U*nt. lot wood, taUow 
ulone doas tolerably well, probably mach better than the par- 
i.'hni»l grease mentioned— allboogfa we have known of aoai* 
<i( the latter (composition not known) that does well. SoSM 
furmcrs pref.r Ullow io suanner, and lard in winter i whil* 
others stiffen tbe latter for lummer dm by Ihe admixture of 
a llltle Sour. A miitura of black lead i> now genenUlj tf 
pudialod. Have any of our oorreipoadanti tried aoafdna* 
and lurdl And what are tbe resultiof tha eiperineBli rf 
Ihuie who have und diSereni InbiioaliDg aubstaocNf 

RECIPE FOR CORN BREAD. 
Al n good deal ii said about making coin bread in soca* of 
Ihe papers, I will give your readers my way of making it 1 — 
Take 4 oups of floe com meal, 2 cups of Boar, Iwo-lhiid* 
of a cup of loolones, I leatpoonful of silaratue, and a IlUl* 
■alt to suit lasle Hii atll wilh a pint and a half of sow 
milk- bake in an inn basin, and steam it when oold. 
tthode Istand, KCONOUTi 

Hint to Cart Owners. 

A conTonienl way of raising the wheel of a tipop OMt t» 
rease the aile, or unfasten Ihe body from tbe toogua, is !• 
It a nick fiirward of the axle, under the side of tba body, af 
litable tentlli to ralte tbe obcet { Ihcn bear down tha body 
i>d fasten to the tongue. The wheel Is Iboa ready to Ma 
oil at option. Abhab^ii Wihzeb. Fairfield Co, Cmok 

OD Blackiks,— poll three pints of bear wilb 2 nt [nHT 
As it boils, put In a dessert apoonfDl of tweet oQ, 7 
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Sit; ^mUtvtr'i C^mpanUn. 

[rsr Uit Cultliuur SUA Cciintnr GeDUcmu.) 

Eaeplng Poultry dq b Large Scale. 
Bt c HrSuBT. 
Stct liiMn tb« puUicnlina vf Ibe " AmtriiiaD PonlUrera' 
Campuiiua," in 1615, ne b>v« b«eB npoiricdl; uppIlBd to, in 
I«rean, m it«ll nt b; leUei, Tut infunaatuia in regard to Lbo 
luiibllil; Biiil omaagiiiuent of pouttt; m a large Kale — 
thftt in lo make ■ pnStn)>li> buaincst of il— buing Ibeir cal- 

lUbad, nfain rrua Un, tcsntf, lo oat bundral Tgirla bav« 
bmn kipl, eipemu ond proceeds noteJ, ahDHini; » oett pruSl 
of riTMD tbirty-flve ceati lo ddb dolliu- and oi'or a bend, lU Iba 
nnilt of one jta. Now, en; limy, IT one bundnd bent nn 
ba miidD lo pty one dollar eiwb, wby ea-BtuA 1,000 2,000 or 
6,000, be made to piy al the lane talo 1 A Ttry raaruBabli) 
wieulstioa, but niDcboir rilher diffiouR (o lUKOmpIUh. 

Via Htroet t)i« ridlo<ting fmui tme of tbe moDy lelten Hd- 
diHied tu 119 on Ibe fubjecl :— " Your •rtlda in Ibe " Cai'H- 
nr Oehtlkkiir," <I2''> J^lf. 1960,) oa Iba "pnGu of 
fowli," hiisii(lr*oted<ilt«n(iun,uidiDiI>penu*lI hi 



both plei 

•Utiilirl by wblch you prove (but the reuri __ 

IDUJa a. pnrfitiibLe pur^uit-'-atid clluppoinlinenC in whal you 

teupled to mojie (be reariDg if poulUy iw a. Urj^s (oale pru- 
Btablc.' ic Tfao (|Ue«tiDa in, bow cui 1 DinDBge, inyieir, 

tonne, eu m M laoke a good livbg thecernm 1 For leienil 
nouiba we bnve cher'xbed tk* imtiiiiua of eogMgia^ in the 
raising of nuuiiry und eggi fur tbs New-Voik and othsr mer- 
ke«^ p«r«.ine to koop a yaH of «.. Ihouund fo-Ut My 
Mtimals bug boMi, thai Gva otrea ynmld b* gaoogh lor tbla, 
mod Ifaey Hotild yield ■ eleu proBt of one dollar per bead, 
equal I<]«1.0D0 inryear. Your oaumuaiciUion boa alnnned 



I of Ihe 



.tber as Ic 
tbe caiue 



£«cUc»bJity of Baking eo largo a n 
oliie hi derive a lii'iog tlierefrooi. 
Ulil ditBouEly I Ir Ur. Puit can make 33 funla jield hiin 
ft eloar profit of t7&, why nut tbo lame yield aovording lo the 
larcBf Duabw of fbvlal Tboce mart be mine niwn t^ 
Ihl*. WbM U iti Ittbe (HDie propottiuoaU auKXint of 

(be other, irby nut tbe ouie cnmparaliBe raiull 1 

"ir, therufore, n Bmnll oumher vC funti an profitnble 
■lock, and a larger Duoibtr un proAtablc, niiere niuil Ibe IJIM 
of demarcativB ba drainil Im buadrad, tbn* bumJrad, 
fln hundred, u Hbem I and wbut in your judginenl it iha 
gntUtl ouuibor that coo bo kept togelher an ai to afford a 



laya prei 



ling that the 1 



id in Neir Jency. 



unlry. Tbs 
n farm, Bit. 



Bobs aii or oaveo yeara ago, tbia farm waj purcbaaed for 
tbe pur|iiiMof au;>|ilying tbu Ailur Uouaa Hilh milk, poultry, 
Bgga, fruit and vegetablua. Eeren aeroi ntle ■ppropHiled 
la pvullry, labiob wai diiided into four eactiooi, ooe of which 
OOOtaiBed aoa tbuiUHnd lieua and ehickena. A poHlLry'hoOH 
200 by 40 faet, alao diridad inla four paiU, ooBtaioiug 1,200 
noaU fur laying and huUliing. Tbe paujlry included 2,600 
bBiu and chiekeDi, 250 dack^ 200 tuAeya, with a limited 
DBmbar <jf geeae. 

la Iba yarJa war* Iftaen hen-hoaao«, nni no lua than ana 
boBdrod cfalokan soapa, nbirs bana with Ibcir biwJa ibcltor 
•ad keep to thDiouIict Ibuir taipactU'e familiaa of feathered 
dadgUnfi. 



It ie well kaoiro that fawU are vary fund of Dnlmol Rod 
regelabla food. Herolbey could indulge to their haarta' oou- 
tent. The prindpal food- tbs olCr,] uF tbe Aator noitaa— 
which ot iWDrse einbtaced Ibe greatuat varialj of autrioioua 

Evorjibing want on projporomly for the flnt year or Iwo, 
egga and cbii-keoi aupplied in BbuDdaDiie, and Che anlarpria* 
faaiDcd complete, and pnm taai aucoeaa, when a malady brdt* 

About tbia tinw we TiailadtheaalaUiihuiBDt, and were shown 
a numlMT of biTalid* b Ibe different atagu of Lbe difaaoa. 
11 wai at Brat anpputed Ibe fowia were poliuued. but on dla- 
Hcting and aubjactiog the oontenti o( the orup and intealine* 
to analy3if,no iadiCBtioDa of polion were diaoocered. or aymp- 
tomi of diaoue detected. Tiiis waa fire jeaie ago, Hnea 
which we bale underttood Ibat the " fuwi euterpriie " proT' 
ed a faiiara, and woa abandunad. 

Last aammar white on a viait at SvUen falaod, we wars 
informed that an aid aea Captain bad an ectabllahmeiit 
nbere be kept one Ihausand fowla, wbioh be nnda pay, ovar 
and abure all eipeuew, 11,000 a year. Now, Ihia »u juM 
what we-liad long Uren aceliing, and teaoked to look bim Bp 
and aaeertuio Uia Irnth b; penonal inipaclion, Oa our uii- 
Tol, wa leamcd, maeh to our regret, that llie Captoio bad 
died a ahoit tiius previuuK to our viiit. On qireaiioniug Iha 
widow, wo wars iaformed Ibnt tbey had never ke|« mora 
tbH from 2R0 to 300 funli. In reply to a queslioa w* pat 
to her, whether tbey funod it profllsble to krep bu largo • 
namber of ra>ria, idie replied, " I da HOUmoie-tliink jKl." 

Fnan tbe foreguing it Houtd appear Ihni it la raibar ft 

keeping Cuwia oa a largo uale. 



[For Ihr CounlTT Rsnllfnian anil CulBtatOT.] 

ROUP IN POULTRY. 

Maaens. Ennoaa— Itavlng roeentiy hnilt a new PonHiy- 
bouse, and pulled down Ibe old one, ray fuwla wars Maigned 
to the foiniar u Ihe only Iiwrul abode or roosting- placo. A> 
tbia wag boill on tbe oppoiite aide of tbo bam Irum Uia old ' 
coop, I thought it necafiary to confine them in Ibe new houao 
Ull their aUacbmaiDt to it hud become aaab that, oa being let 
out, Ibey would nut insist on a lodgment in tbeic fonuM 
nKWIing-plnce^ 

In tliia boDn, wilh • Urgo window and a latticed door oa 
Ibe Suulfa, adinllting plenly of light and freih air, mj fowl! 
w(re confined Ave dayf, anpplied with com, ciibhogB, froth 

of that period I noticed aymploma of digeaaa among them, 



db, w 



ling, gmping for 



of appetite, coughiog, t 
brealh from ploppage of tba windpipe. 

To tbe lii¥t three oaaas I adoiiniglered two or three doaaa 
of pulvDiiied alum in vioegti and nalor, Tbia piodaced » 

charging the phlegtn, aa well aa healing Ibe membrane of 
tbs wiad-pj|>a. Tbgae three recorered in tbrae daya. Th* 
diieue wont through the whole " home," and lh"Ugb of tba 
thlrty->'i foirlt hat Ihroo nceiied medical old, not ooo hu 
dlod, and Ihay are ail doing well. 

B«rore being oonfined in Ihe new bonae, my fonla had 
rooilad all tummer and automn in an opn atat ttwp with a 
light roof. I iafer that tbe change from rnnning at Inrge 
during Ibe day and rootting in Iha open coop at nigb^ W 
baing confined in the teta oped booae both Jay ond night, oi 
above ttatedi prwjuced Ihe dinan. 

doora, whiuh wna probably the heat remedy. My conclunioDBi 
r .___._ , '--■■-- lymptoma and nature of tbia dia- 



■nlagiom 



e Roup 



9 the /iriBinlion qf the 'ffeeli of Ihele cbangt 
bwli, Do'nnt yon concur with tna in lb«re o|ni 
lah the opininna of Paullry-mtnonlhiiaobject. 
TartaokBafOUilX. B. I. Ui^O 
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DESIGN FOR A LABORER'S COTTAGE. 

TUU Design is for a counge of (he Bmallt^st she, Luilt 
wliere s cellar cannot be eiovited, or wliere il woul J not 
be an object eoiigliL The defli-kncj la in part supplied 
by a spacious pantrj. A perspective liew is gi»en abore. 
Tbe plan nearly explains itseir. A good closcC, opening 

lie bed-room, ia made under lli 
■ riJji.'T' Ij Bljiirs. Two rooms maj 




Tills cottage ia covered witli vertical 
^^~ pUnk, matclied and battened, and lath- 
ed within an corresponding battens, Tlie only timbers 
are the aills and plalea. In eipowd ^tuations, where 
more atabillly would be required to resist the force of 
wind, pieces of plank about two b; three or two by lour 
inclipB sbuuM l>e made to constitute tlie inner battens. 
Tills is effected by erecting these first, or before the siding 
is nailed on, by setting them up perpendicularly on the 
top of llie sill, nailing tliem (o llie sill, and listening 
tliem at the top hy laying an inch board flat upon their 
upper ends, and nailing every one to its place ifarough 
tliid board. Tbe joists for Iwth floors are simply nailed 
to tlie^e Tertlcal plank, the lower joists resting on tlie sills, 
and (he upper resting on a board eitendlng around Inside 
and let into cbeie plank. This will make a solid and 
atrong fi-ame with little material and a small anioont of 
labor. 

If planed and painted, (Lis cottage, whitdi Is Only 18 
by iS feet, would cost about two hundred and fil^y dol- 
hirs ; If made of rough boards outside and wbitewaslied, 
about two liundred dollars — vnrving, however, more or 
leas, according to the price of lumber, labor, and other 
causes. — Tucker') lUnstraled Aiiuiial JttgitUr, 

A GOO D GR ANARY 
J. J. Phelpi of Avon, Ohio, gives the Co. OKmLmm 

t dewrlption of a granary lie has recently built, which 
lie regnrds as an exeetleiit One. The building is 80 feet 
square, and Is large enough for a furm having 100 acres 
In tillage. It stands upon posts capped with invertad tin 
pans, 04 usual, for eieluJing rats — and which by the way 
Bhould have no wire rim, as the most intelligent among 
tliese animals sometimea catch to this rim and lift them- 
■elvca upwards. A movable bridge admits driiing a 
wagon Into the building, loaded with grain. On either 
Nde of (he carrlsge'WHy, are six bins, twelve In all, which 
ire S by 8 feet, and 14 feet high, and each holding about 
ISO bushels, — the granary being thus capable of Contain' 
Ing over B,000 busliels. The bins extend np to the second 
atory, and are filled by drawing tlie gruu from tlie wagon 
below up tlirongh a trap door,'by means of n wheel and 
iile on the end of a crane, which carries tbe grain to 
each bin and disdiargel iL TIm oost of tliis granary was 
ISO dollan. [The iketch rnmldted ut ii too imperfect 



to make an engnving from, and a pait of tbe reference 
letters being omitted, it ia not satisfsclorily underslood.] 
riie grain Is drawn olT Uirongh openings near tbe boilom, 
vlueed with a slide. 

Where a side hill e«n be selected for a site, a mors 
convenient granary may be built witli ■ bridge {a portion 
movable if desired to exclude nts,) passing into the upper 
stitry, so that a loaded wagon with grain may be at once 
driven into it and unloaded hito the granaries abore. On 
the loner side below, a wagon may he driven for reload' 
ing, by wild-ling the bags by means of a Mck barrow, or 
by drawing olT the grain through au inclined spont. But 
the moat pel feet way of all is to Imve the granary in a 
three story b.irn, as desctibed on pugei UD and HL of 
the last Kegi.^er— the grain passing at once from the 
fanning mill to (lie granary. 



LIGHTNING RODS. 



Would you connect, on the roofs of bouses, lightning 
rods from diHerent chimneys — or would you prefer to run 
them straight to the ground, requiring three ground con- 
nections fur as many chimneys? Also, would you advise 
running a rod lutj> a well of water in daily use. a. 

Tbe beat ia a single rod, with tbe point extending up. 
wards near llie cenlrtol the building, and the rod pafslng 
down by tbe slioi-test way. Itinerant rod crectoi-^, who 
charge by the foot, find it to tlieir interest to brittle the 
roof of liausea and bams with many points, which are 
connected together by various horizontal piepca of iron, 
■nd tlien with tbe earth by one or more perpendicular 
rods. Each chimney is regarded as positively requiring 
its point, as shown in Fig. 1, and sometimes sc> 




are added. If the«* are all perfectly firm and secure, *D 
as never to become displaced, and are well connected with 
the horizontal portion on the roof, and with tlie downward 
one to the earth, tliej may answer the piiiposo. But we 
should mucli prefer a single rod in tlie centre, (Bg. i) 
supported by a small wood standard, (set in the ridge 
timbers,) and extending to the earth by bending along 
down the roof and side wall, in tbe rear. The expense 
would be also greatly diminished, inasmuch as one point 
and one rod are cheaper than several. All that it is 
necessary to observe is, tbe poiut of the rod should be 
one half as high above the lops of the chimneys, as the 
hoidzoDtal distance to them from the rod. 

^M ^ 

rif. t. m.i. 

The same rule will apply to bams. Fig. 3 shows the 
way in which three points (and sometimes more) are com- 
monly put up on such buildings. A much better models 
exhibited by fig. 4 — taking care to secure tlie requi^te 

If a rod always entera water, the water forms a good 
ndnclor to dissipate the fluid— but if the water is drawn 
oiT below the lower end of tlie rod, the latter may be. 
come a dangerous appendage, by drawing down tbe light. 
ning without rnmlshlng it a means of ready escape. On 
the whole, permanenUy moist eartli, which mny nsuatlj 
be found at a depth of ox or wght feet, may be beat. 
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CaltlTatlng and Uannting Orchards. 

Tree planters at the preient time UDderit«nd much 
belter than former];, the importwce of good cultiTitioD 
to newlv tnnsplBnted orcliards. Kan; or them hare 
learned that fine, cosily, »«luable treei from tlie nuraerj', 
might as itcll be thrown into the brnah heap for the fire, 
as lefl, in tatut neglect, to lake care of themselres, after 
being tnnsplBnled. Setting out peach trees, especiallj 
in a gnsa field, or in a bard-cruated, weed-encumbered 
Boll, fa nearlj certain death (o them. Apple trees maj 
pDsaiblf Burvire such treatment, but thej scarcelj grow 
for a long lime. Even seicral jeara aftenrarda, the 
effect of cultiratioQ is verj atriking. We haie seen joung 
peach orchards, Btb or «! jan old, standing in tall 
gr*m ; the longest oiie-j^ear shoots were not orer three 
fnohea in length. Trees of the same age, nnder the best 
clean mellow cultivation, were niakiiig ilioola three feet 
long. In other wards, tlie latter gr«w aa much in one 
Tear, aa the farmer in twelre jean. Inlermediote grades 
of management, — cultivated but sown grun Gelds ; short 
croppod pasture; si^l plowed in spring, but neglected the 
rest of tlie acason; tlieae give r«aulu not greatlj better 
than the meadow. 

There is a curious influence exerted by the character 
of a tliin Burfuce, on tlie roota of a gruwing tree. Iliese 
rooU may be at the very Rrst, Aa/^a/onJ below; yet, daily 
stirring ttut an inch of the suriaee, nuy quadruple the 
growth. Ten year old peach trees, In a loose subsail. 
throw some of til eir rools two feet below the surface; 
jel if that surface is covered with a mnl of turf, tlie 
roota of whidi are not found aii inches down (as every 
plowman of sward hu observed,) the growth of those 
trees will be neariy arrested ; while a allglitly plowed and 
frequently harrowed surface, will cauae a rapid pratnision 
of slioota. Tliese are the anlversall; observed facts,— 
wLatever the philosophy nay be. 

A peach tree never trachea any age, when the great 
difference between tlie influence of a grsw surface or 
hard crust, and mellow culture, is not strikingly conapic- 
nous. A peach orchard aliould tlierefore uevcr be neg- 
lected, as long as it eiiatg. 

Tlie roots of the apple, cherry, and standard pear, nin 
down further Into the soil tlion the roots o( the peach, 
and consequently «hen they become quite large, cultiTa- 
liog tlie surface lias leas effect upon them. We have ex- 
amined an apple orchard Iwcjity-lwo yeai-a old, a part of 
It in pasture, and tiie rest plowed two or three tiniea in 
0)0 season, hut not cropped. The soil la light ; and the 
dilTerence between the two portions is but slightly in favor 
of the cultivated part. If (he tree had been but Sve or 
*ii years old, the difference would no doubt hare been 
far greater; and tlie summer atW transplanting, the 
•boots on the cnltlvated part would have probably grown 
two feet, and but two or three Inches at the most, and 
probably not an Inch, if standing neglected in grass. 

The qoeUion la saked us, and (Id* qiieetioii has prompt- 
ed thsM rtuM^*— " When iball I know whether my full 



1,'ronn orijiard needs plowing or muiaring, or whether I 
?lioiild be BaUsfied with its present growtli and produciive- 

1'lic nn4«er must be— If the branches now make but 
liillo growth, so that tlie annual sLoots are not more tlian 
[«'i) <i! (iiree, or at moit alx or seven indies, the trees are 
not in B sufficiently tbrifly oondition. A more vigorous 
gruwth wduld give laigcr crops, and fruit of a finer and 
bclti'r quality ; and a heavy product would not eo auan ei- 
haust Iheir energiee— they would recover from audi tem- 
porary ohauMioa more speedily. A aliallow plowing of 
tljusiirfnce, and a harrowing once * month fur lliree or four 
liniea artcrwarda, will be useful, and much more useful on 
a btavy smllfaana light One; but this will not probably be 
i[nlie enough. An occasional top-drea^ng with a mode- 
riitp iiidl of manure either in autumn or early In winter, 
will s-<)ntiibute to the vigor of the trees; and a load or 
Inn iif ashes per acre, scattered broadcast under them, 
iiinr be of great use, and Cannot injure In any kind of soil. 
A sciiitcrlDg of lime, In some instances, has proved very 
'R'neGi'ial, A more copious treatment with manure, wilb- 
<ini lirt'sking tlie sod, might even answer. 

Iftlii'braochesaretliiiA, and present amass of "brush," 
[jii'v EiljoLjId be evenly thinned out towanU their ends, or 
on [til- outside, leaving the beet and most ihriHy to grow, 
iliiis ii'Uiiig in amorig them the light from wiihouL Be 
frpctiiilly careful to avoid the common and fatal eiror of 
trininiin^ the centre of the tree near the top of the trunk, 
or aiiiutiii; the large branches, while the exterior remains 
.ts tlik'k AS ever — and never, for any consideration, cut olT 
n large limb, unleas the most urgent necessity dcmnnds it. 
Tiun In— shorten in— from tlie outside — never from the 
inside toward* the outer. Usually, however, very little 
pruning uf any kind will be needed — it is better to trust 
to the elfect of enriching and cultivating the grouml. 

CoiLiinne the manuring each year until the annual alioots 
~hn1l have attained at least a foot in length, when it may 
lie rluikvned or discontinued far a time. When lliis Im- 
{irovi'il i;i o*th takes place, the better quality of the fruit, 
iiti ni'll iL'i its greater sixe, will give rnuoh salisfactiOD. Ilia 
mauiin.' may be applied now in early winter. 



THE B ONAP ARTEA. 

ruriiii; a recent visit to the nurseries of Ellwanger A 
Ftarry, at Rochester, we had an opportunity of seeing a 
iiic )iliii]tof the Banaparlta JHTKfa in full bloom. Like 
.lie o>:iitLiiy plant, it blooms but once after the lapse of 
t I'tirs. The Bower stalk rises from a mass of leaves Dear 
:iie ground, and beara flowers along its column. In Uils 
iluui, it was 13 feet high, one and a half inches in diame- 
:cr, and during the lime of its Doet rapid growth, made 
■ii to oiglit inchee in a day. The leave* are as large u 
jTii-'.t linger, a foot long, and are over two thousand in 
innitii^r, all proceeding from a green ball eight inches 
li^ii Hiid a foot in diameter. It ii a rare plant, and alto- 
;t(lic:r is. a great curiosilj. 

Mice and Fruit Trees. 

If mic:' are as plenty In other parts of the country ai 
tlitv Liri' in this sectiou, we may eipect to hear another 
-pririrr, df much damage done to fruit tnea. There are 
1 iTiiniy means of prevention. Treading the snow about 
' llic irci'fl is as good as any, if it it onfy alUnded to. It 
■ ' ■ '" or three umes in the course 

a reminder to those that neg- 
before winter came on. 

«t. LAWRENCI. 



to be repeated t 
of tliL' Hinter. This la bu 
1 lecteJ to protect their tree 
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Fruit-Growers' Society of Western New- York. 

(Discussion continued from page 59.) 
€ultare of tlie Strairberry* 

J. Knox, of Pittsburgh, (who has 50 acres of straw- 
beniea in the liighest state of cultivation,) gave, at re- 
quest, the following statement, in substance, of bis method 
of cultivating the sti-awberry. 

His soil is a light clay, with limestone. He thought^ 
such a soil preferable to a light one. He first under- 
drained thoroughly, and then stirred the soil twenty in- 
ches to two feet in depth. Such treatment is best for 
almost any kind of fruits or fruit trees, as peaches, grapes, 
and all else. He employs two horses with a common 
plow and a subsoiler drawn by a yoke of oxen ; and con- 
tinues to plow in different directions till the whole is 
thoroughly rendered mellow down about two feet. Straw- 
berries, he has found, do not need much manuring ; good 
wheat or corn land answers well. He plants in rows two 
and a half feet apart, and ten inches asunder in the row. 
He has used a cultivator between the rows, and after this 
a subsoil plow ; but latterly he has discarded all horse- 
cultivation, believing that the less the roots, whicli cover 
the whole ground with a network of fibres, are disturbed 
the better. He merely has the weeds cut with a hoe, and 
carefully takes all the runners off by hand. No planta- 
tion for fruit should be allowed to produce any runners, 
nor to bear any fruit the first year — this course only ap- 
plies to that portion which is set apart for a crop— another 
portion is allowed to increase by runners for the purpose 
of making new plantations. The plants are set out early 
in the spring. By keeping the runners closely cut, the 
plants bear an abundance of fruit only ; the two objects, 
fruit, and new plant-s, should be kept perfectly distinct. 

The plants are protected in winter by a covering of 
straw threshed with the flail that it may be easily handled 
and spread. Rye is preferred for this purpose. Two 
loads i>er acre is the usual quantity. In answer to an in- 
quiry if the straw did not introduce the seeds of weeds, 
he said he had never found any difficulty of this sort. 
He thinks that protection preserves the vigor of the plant, 
and that it bears better. In spring he removes the straw 
away from over the plants and places it between the 
rows. 

He stated that he could not speak with confidence as 
to the best varieties of the strawberry, because some suc- 
ceeded best in one place, and others in another place. 
Hovey^d seedling, for instance, did well at Boston and 
Cleveland, but with every kind of management at Pitts- 
burgh it had failed. Buist^s Prize was formerly very suc- 
cessful, but it has now run out, and is bardly worth culti- 
vating. He has found certain pistillate sorts to do best 
with some peculiar impregnators — and is experiment- 
ing on this subject. Hence be cannot, with these con- 
siderations, speak with confidence on the subject of varie- 
Aqb. Of the early sorts he prefers Baltimore Scarlet, 
Jenny Lind and- Burr*s New Pine — and after naming 
leveral for a general crop, said that the Triomphe de 
xand was " the strawberry of all strawberries," — and left 
'*^ie more to be desired — being a healthy, strong grower, 
^U producing a heavy crop — not so much as the Wilson, 
^*it the fruit was worth more per acre — is satisfied it may 
>e made to yield three hundred bushels per acre, and that 
''is amount may be raised, picked and marketed for two 
'"Hred dollars, or sixty-six cents per bushel, all told — 
•g so large it is easily picked. The Triomphe de Gand 
«o, however, one disadvantage — it attracts so much at- 
ention in market that you can sell no other sort while it 
emains on hand. He has sent them to Buffalo, Cleve- 
and, Chicago, Philadelphia and New-York ; they carried 
lafely, and he has had telegraphic despatches for more 
nan his whole crop. He could have sold more than his 
"tire crop in New- York city alone. If b« cou^'^ *»*ve 
•t one variety * <»'*ould be t^** Twfttn»*V»<) 1- -Jonj f* 
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The gre^'t depth to which he cultivates before setting 
the plants will, he thinks, be sufficient to give 10 or 12 
crops without replanting ; but for the ordinary depth of 
8 or 10 inches, two or three crops are enough. Cutting 
off all the- runners, he stated, tended to prevent exhaus- 
tion, and made strong stoots that bore abuudanco of fruit. 
The only fertiliser he uses is well rotted stable manure. 
A member inquiring if he could succeed with this man- 
agement applied to Hovey^s seedling, he said he had never 
succeeded with Hov^y with any kind of treatment, but 
Burr's New Pine and others had done well. 

[We were informed by some of the members that they 
had tried this mode of cutting off the runners, and had not 
succeeded to satisfaction — had lost money by it. It no 
doubt needs the best of management, and perhaps the 
deep mellowing of the subsoil here described.] 

This kind of management he regards as the most profita- 
ble, althougli requiring much hand lalx>r; the question is 
not, ** With how small an outlay can you raise an acre of 
strawberries?" but, "Which pays the best?" If this 
does, and if it yields a hundred per cent, on the money 
invested, then, the more money invested the better. After 
the conclusion of his remarks, 

James Vick called the attention of the members pre- 
sent who were farmers, to the fact that here, " the great- 
est strawberry cultivator in the world," had found the 
most thorough culture to afford the highest profit, a prin- 
ciple which h^ thought would apply to all other crops, and 
that the best way would be the best for fai'mers as well 
as for other people. 

Time for Prunlngr* 

Wm. B. Snith of Syracuse, thought a tree should be 
pruned about the first of June ; no sap runs then. If done 
so early that the cut may dry over before the warm weather 
comes on, the cold may injure. Pruning does not hurt 
the growth early in summer if lightly performed. He 
prunes nilrsery trees at this time, but takes care not to 
cut severely. L. B. Langworthy said that time was a mat- 
ter of little importance, but he preferred on the whole to 
prune after the leaves have come out in late spring ; they 

heal better and do not crack. Huntingdon of 

Rochester, had formerly pruned apple orchards extensive- 
ly for the purpose of grafting, from early spring till the 
leaves expanded ; when pruned early the sap ran out and 
formed a black streak down the trunk — those pruned later 
formed a bright ring of new wood around the cut. He 
had never cut before the first of April, but had seen the 
sap ooze from wounds made earlier. G. Kllwanger said 
that very little growth was obtained from trees pruned ao 
late as the first of June. Prefers pruning in February 
for producing healthy shoots. If done in early summer, 
he would do nothing more than to cut out positively bad 
limbs ; pinching in may, however, be performed then to 
advantage. The pruning of an apple orchard should 
be done while the trees are young, and if this is perform- 
ed, very little is required afterwards. Sharp of 

Lockport, who had several thousand trees in his orchard, 
had found late pruning to be bad, or after the leaves were 
out. H. N. Langworthy of Rochester, had sometimes per- 
formed the operation as the leaves were coming out, and 
the buds left would not start, or required nearly all summer 
to get under way. Those which were cut at mid-winter 
did well. If the limbs of apple trees were cut much later, 
or in spring, the sap flows out and blackens the wood and 
bark. H. £. Hooker held the same opinion as to the time 
for pruning — if the work is done as the leaves are expand- 
ing, or out, the trees would not grow or start, and be had 
seen many ruined in this way. He thought where a very 
moderate pruning was given to large trees in June, they 
might not be injured, but May was not the proper season. 
These views accorded with those of most others who spoke 

on the subjeot 

- I • • • ■ ■— 

The Jkffriks Apple. — On the grounds of Ellwanger 
& Barry, at Rochester, this variety, they inform us, ripens 
during' the first half of September, and as an amateur 
^*\ni is the finest for iu season. It is too small for mar- 
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iteinatio Formation of Pyr&mlds.* 

kted tnm Ae Hcto< Horllnk tor (he Co. flfnt,) 
e thiQ half a ceaturf the practice has eiiated or 
lit trees in the iLape of pjnmids, or- ratlier 
It roost of tlitin everywhere ore bo badlj farm- 
j hardlj deserTfi an; name. Some are pruned 
every jear, and resemble more a thick biiab, 
■ir and iiglit; otiiera are better directed, but 
stem is seldom id barmony ajtli the lateral 
tills is almost ilwajs too short, and the branches 
It is in order to make Ibis (orni better under- 
I aiD going to describe it sncclnclly, in making 
oinetdval figure. 




[For the Ooantrr flcnllemui and CnlLiialor.) 

Protection iu Winter — Blight in Trees. 
The propriety ot proteoUng pluta rrom repealed severe 
frosti has alKaye been rec(%nlsed by gardeneni, but it i« 
inly recently tliat the minda of fruitgrovera iiare begun 
,0 yiehl to the coarictiob that ali their planta *iU well 
cpay any additional outlay coiuequeut iu giving Uiein 
judicious protection in winter. It may eafalj he ofBcrted 
plants are not benefitted by being frozen ; true, there 
iumerouB plonta so oonatiluted that they can wi^- 
1 our ordinary winters without l>eing iiuured, but it 
. not follow that frost is a necessary element to (heir 
tence. It is well known that gardeners who wish to 
n (he best reeulls from their forced fruits — such as 
•berries, grnpes, &c. — that are to be ripened artificial- 
a Uay and June, are particularly careriil that the 
planla are not preiioualy sul^ected to severe frosla, to 
none of the delicate roots may be destroyed, ex- 
perience having proved that the eieinpLioii fiom frost is 
of great importance Co tlie crop. In cold gmpcHesj 
failures liave (reqnently been traced to eiposure to fmsla, 
and it ia found that tliose moat aniformly euocesafiil are 
soldom allowed to toU more tlinn ten or fifteen d^rece 
below the freezing point, and the plants laid liorizontollj 
and well covered with leaves from the forest. 

Various opinions have been pronounced relative to the 
manner In which frost acts ir^uriously on plants; the meet 
generally received, is tlie dianiption of the tissue and sap 
vessels, consequent upon the expansion of the sap during 



a extending from the lower branch upwards, and 
united at the steiu in the foria of a cone, show 
e length to be given each year to tlie tihoots ol 

ar trees can be brought to tills form ; ttie apple 
■u'.ty, but the apricot, cherry, peach and plum 
aade so to advantage. 



EVENINa PART Y APPLE. 

:' the reaJt'rs of the CorNTBT Gi 

the interest awakened by llie report of the 
■L Society in 18G3, bringing into notice a num- 
jve Pennsylvania fruits. Among llicse, was the 
Forty apple," 

1 tho kindness of Hr. W,iriiio oF the Penn. 
ool, we were favored witli scions. In 1860 It 
■h us in Wisconsin, and again In 1801. It is 
idon, ami la re»lly an excellent fruit. Thus far 
leiM hare exceeded the size as grown In Penn- 
>eing rather above medium; skin, trhilish yel- 
id and vplaslied wicli red; flesh, tender, crisp. 
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seem to explain fully all the phenomena attending the 
destruction of plants by frost 

JSy observation has convinced me that many of the 
maladies of fruit trees, such as are commonly termed 
hliglitu, are superinduced by the action of frost under 
peculiar circumstances in early spring. 

It is well known (hat there is a constant drculation of 
sap in trees even in winter, except when the wood is 
frozen. We need only observe the result of cutting a 
branch from B tree in mid-winter to illustrate this ; >iiuh 
a severed limb, if exposed, will rapidly dry up, being de- 
prived ol its supply of moisture from the roots. Now if 
we look Bt our fruit trees in spring, we will orceuoiiallj' 
find tiicm in a condition somewhat similar to that of Un 
severed branch. The roil ia frozen IB or 20 inches deep, 
and all (he roots that are embedded in that soil are ot 
eoume also in a frozen slate. Wlille in tills condition, the 
weather may be cold, harali, and a blualering, rfrj, frosty 
wind, rapidly extracting moisture from every damp sur- 
fdce with which it comes in contact, the trees are subject- 
ed to an exhausting process which they cannot supply. 



s of it 









inches to overcome or nieet the demands 
aporatlon, the sap vessels are dried up end contract- 
itality is destroyed, and a blight spot is observed In 
summer, more or less eitenHVe according to ttie 
severity of the injury— endeavor to cut this bliglited por- 
tion, and it will be found hard, and (he wood brown and 
completely dead. 

~' ' 1 have long thought to be the real cause of, at 
least, many of our blights, and have proved that covering 
' c roots of pear trees and grape- vines during winter is df 
Dre importance to the plant tiian mulching in summep, 
d we all know how important summer muTching is, and 
iw conducive to the health and continued vigor of plants. 

w. B. a. 

Apfle Tail BoalRS.— C. Wheeler, of Stratford, CL, 
ya (he Ballon Cullinalor, destroys or repels the apple 
■rer. by putting small cotton pellets siluraled with tur- 
pentine in the holes made by the insects, and then stop- 
---ig them with putty. The vapor of the turpentine, it 
supposed, kills the borer, and " Mr. W. has saved trees 
this method which were perforated in fifteen to twenty 
places wiUiin two inches of the ground, and which were 
' to be past recovery." 
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ABOUT FEEDING BTOCK. 

I irant to group together ■ few ideM Bboiit feeding sloik, 
and it is difficult to BelecC* title that exactly Gu Ml huvc 
to My. 

One tlioiighl is tliie: If yoa dr»* away from > co«, nr 
■ stable Tull of coVB, a quantity of milk at the temperatiiie 
of B3 degrees, jou reduce the aniniHl heat of that co», oi 
eons, by tlie amouul of liest in your millc, add you m ii^i 
restore it to them. Tou liave your choice to restore it in 
kind, i. e., witli heated food, or lo aJlow the natural pro- 
c«aa of rcepiraUon to restore it for you. 

If you choose the latter allernatire, you must do it nl 
the eipciise, not only of hay and grain — carton in boiiu' 
edible, and therefore eipensire form, but also of the 
ph;aical energies of the animal, wliich are laied fur tljt~ 
purpose ill addition to tlie production of tlie milk frmn 
the elements of milk in the food. Tou demand of her 
not only tlie milk, 10, 20 or 30 pouiidj per duy, but yuur 
milk must be of the temperature of 98 degrees, and ynu 
do not reflect that by just so much tilal energy as is re- 
quired fur heating the milk to that temperature, bjjit-i 
eo much is the aoiuiBl's ability diminished to produce tliu 
milk llself. 

Suppose, for example, that a cos weigliing 900 pouiKl.-^ 
mves 30 pounds of milk per day, tlien 30-900lbs, or on,', 
thirtieth of all her animal best is daily drawn away from 
her in her milk, aad one-thirtieth of all her food and riuil 
energy— mastication, digestion and respiration— that j;ii 
to the production of animal heat, are apent to no otht'i 
purputtc tlian to furnish you with milk that is blood warru. 
Tliia in equivalent to one day In every month, or twelve 
days in every year, devoted to this purpose, which if yuu 
adopt the alternative of feeding the cow warm slops or 
steamed food, is, it seems lo me, saved. 

But if this argument is correct and forcible, how miirh 
more foicible an argument founded on (he entire neci's- 
•ities of the animal Tat a supply of aitiScial heat. 

Suppose you take two speiNmens of the genus home us 
■n illudtrution, an Esquiiaaui from Labrador, and a Hin- 
doo from the Ganges. Tour Esquimaux will drink oD' a 
pint of lamp oil at a draught. Tour Aaiatic, from his Imrn- 
>ng plains, is contented with a morsel of rice lor li'ts dallv 
lood. Why is thisF Because the child of the ice needii 
'he carbon to feed the combustion that in his lungs or 
'load preserves that wonderful machine, his body, at thu 
lonslant wartnlh of 00 degrees, though the air around hi tn 
• measured by a temperature 60 or 70 degrees b?luR zceo. 
The A'^iatic, allowing that he could digest the oil, if Ijc 
odulged in such draughts, would soon become himseir a 
oais of oil. Bo with your stock. Leave them out-door!', 
■iposed lo the storms of a New-York winter, and tiiey will 
'Ot tlirive, for they cannot eat much more than enough to 
'^ep up the animal heat; they have little ability for the 
.roduction either of IM or milk. Stable them, and frud 
'lem properly, and they have a surplus of vital power fui' i 
lOth. Why not advance one step farrier, and tved theru 
•nrm food to increase still mors this power? So on ilii.- 
-.ore of economy, I also find reasons for feeding waim 
■■vd. ITay averages at this place $12 per ton. Wood U 
ortli Is per con] of two Ions. Your artitieial costs, 
nerefore, less than one-fourth as much as your natuiul 



with its air.lighc walls and solid floor, without feeling that 
such a place vuiiiiot be lit for the habitation of a herd of 
oatlle. Tou or I, Mei-srs. Editors, can stand it to go inlo 
a crowded room and spend an hour or two of nn evening. 



out of tlie citind, instead of an hour or so in. Feeding 
warm food enables you to alTord the stock ail the licat 
they need, without too close stables, 

I was conversing with an old farmer (he other dny about 
this subject, eiplaining my system of feeding warm slupi 
thrown upon cut feed, and the greediness with which my 
cows devoured a bushel of cut liay, clover, and cornstAllii. 
He said he had been in the liablt years ago, of selling hia 
grain to a distiller, and he had watched the procetaof 
feeding stock there. He Said he had often eold the dis- 
tiller 0traw for the cattle. It was spread out in theti'ouglu 
or matigera into nhich tiie hot slops were poured, and, 
said lie, I have ollen seen the cattle fish out rye straw six 
feet long and cat it all up clean, so palatable bad it be- 
come from soaking in the hot slops, 

I was surprised to see the remarks of our Nestor at 



swered by two of his immediate neighbors, lliat I cau add 
nothing to it. But this I will say, that 1 make the clean- 
ness nitli which my cows eat up their cut feed, a guide in 
feeding grain. If a cow treats lier cnt feed too indiBer- 
ently, she gets less grain ; and my herd is fed for milk, 
and interest keeps the feed up to tlie higlicsl point thai 
will pay. I get all the milk I can. 
If my appetite had become so poor that T could relish 



forinslanc 

I Last winter I fed a good deal of first rate hay and stalky 
with a portion of cut oata in the bundle, mixed with the 
refuse of the long hay, mostly clover, also cut, and llie 
whole mixed with cold, dry meal of oala or corn. 

This winter I fed for six weeks notliing but comatilks 
and long hay, and buckwheat bran or ships mixed with 
cob meal wet with warm wator. The refuse of the stalks 
and hay was saved until we were ready to cut it Suce 
theu each cow gets a husliel of this at fl .i. ii , with the 
hot slops poured on and carefully mixed up with it at 8 
o'clock, no hay till 11 o'clock, and they eat next to noth- 
ing of it; their grain feed not increased a particle, and 



'e hat 



.0 falliuf 



milk, h 






aake a stable Ic 



, itii tlie same number of CI , „ 

animals, altogether of not less than 2D per ceiiL The 
nourishment was all there, but they would not eat il. 
They wanted coaxing, just as you and I want sugar and 
syrup, and salt and pepper, to be coaxed to eat enongh. 

In short, so well pleased have I been with fttding huU 
to niy stock, that I have ordered a steam boiler, and I 
shall steam a considerable portion of my feed hereailer, of 
which my Watorlonn friend, J. L. H., will take note, that 
straw will form the principal diluent. When completed 
and in order I shall not tail lo report. 

uu™. N. y. JOHN a. WSBB. 

P. S. — Let me add one recommend for Wheeler, Met- 

lick & Co.'s (Albany,) single horso power and feed cutter. 

It is but a small matter to cilt the feed of fifty cows with it. 

t«.] 



[For 



Live and Dead Weight of Hogs. 

As many farmers make a practice of selling their TM 
hogs to drovers, at so much a pound live weight, I will 
state tlie result of a recent experiment: 

A medium siied, well fatted hog was weighed alivfr~- 
live weight, S6B lbs. — aftor bleeding. 3SB Iba. — after 
dressing, S]6 lbs. -'bowing a Ion of SO lbs.. Or ■ trifl* 
over one-sevo" 'V ' nnoriv fatted bog would probtblf 
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Improyement in oar Breeds of Cattle. 

Occasionally we meet with Farmers who are disposed 
to be very eulogistic of what they terra the " Native Breed of 
Cattle.*^ Under this denomination the whole mongrel stock 
of the country, not known to have received, within a recent 
period, au infusion of imported blood, lias been generally 
included ; indeed we have sometimes found high grades 
of improved blood, called " natives,** with great persistance, 
when it became expedient for any temporary purpose so 
to rank them. 

For the anticipated improvement of the ** natives,** con- 
siderable sums of money have been expended, botli by indi- 
viduals in importing the different breeds of English cattle, 
and by societies in encouraging their importation and 
adoption, through offers of liberal Premiums. Tlie ques- 
tion now and then arises, whether these anticipations of 
** improvement ** have in fact been realized — whether the 
money of our societies, our importers and our breeders 
has been well expended, or whether, on the other hand, 
** fashion " and '* fancy " have not led to very unpractical 
extravagances ? Our own conviction is, that many intelli- 
gent farmers have a lingering impression on their minds 
that it is the latter questioyi^ rather than the former, which 
should be answered in tlie affirmative. 

The figures^ however, when we can get at them, and 
the opinions of those best qualified to judge, seem fully 
to warrant a very different conclu.«ion. A committee of 
the ** Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden" (Mass.) Ag. 
Society, of which G. M. Atwatkr, Esq., was chairman, 
for example, give some interesting data in a report pub- 
lished in its Transactions for 1861, the perusal of which 
has now called our attention to the sul^'ect— ^ata which 
go to prove a striking advance in the weight attained by 
the cattle of the Connecticut Valley during the last forty 
years. It appears that in 1820 Jedediah Taylor of West- 
field, furnished 14 head **of the best known herd of fatted 
cattle,** for the New-Tork market, the average dressed 
weight of which was 1,000 pounds. In 1837 the herd of 
bis son, George Taylor, also favorably known, dressed 1,- 
800 pounds each. In 1860 the dressed weight of Hezekiah 
Taylor's herd was 1,500 pounds — an increase of 60 per ct. 
upon that of Jedediah Taylor's stock 40 years before, and of 
over 15 per ct. upon that of George Taylor, 13 years before. 
Now, from another part of the same repoit, we learn that 
it was in 1820 that Durham stock was first introduced into 
Westfield by I. Teamans ; that further purchases of Dur- 
bams in the same region were made by S. Lathrop of 
West Springfield, in 1824, the Huntingtons of Uadley, in 
1834, and P. Lathrop in 1887 ; since which the character 
of the stock for fattening purposes has evidently been on 
the constant advance. 

If it is objected that this is only an isolated case, we 
have some facts of more general range to offer, received 
from an authority which, in this particular direction, few 
will be inclined to question. We had proposed to our- 
selves, last summer, a somewhat extended range of in- 
quiry bearing upon the distribution of the improved breeds 
of cattle throughout the country, and the re9ult8 ac- 
complished by that distribution ; circumstances prevented 
its investigation to such an extent as we at first designed, 
and at length the matter was indefinitely *^ laid on the 
table.'* But an interesting letter was received from Solon 
Robinson at that time, which the present train of thought 
Las called to light ; we need scarcely add that Mr. R. 
speaks of what he knows. He says : 

*' In answer to your questions I will say that the esti- 
mate put upon the average weight of the 284,077 head of 
bullocks received in New- York in 1860, was 7^ cwt In 
1859 it was 6| cwt, but that was thought rather too low. 
The increase of 1860 was owing to the increase of grade 
Durhams, and to tlie better crop of corn. Of the whole 
number received I get correct reports of where they are 
derived from of only 181,584. Of these Ohio gave 85,- 



181; Kentucky, 12,814; Illinois, 62,667 ; Indiana, 12,- 
936 ; New-York, 28,219. I think 90 per cent, of Ohio, 96 
of Kentucky, 10 of Illinois, 15 of Indiana, 10 of New- York, 
are grade Durhams. Some from Ohio and Kentucky 
are full blood. A mncfa larger proportion of New-York 
stock shows Devon blood. 

** Ten years ago, when I first began to report the cattle 
market, diere was not one in ten of the number now tliat 
rtiowed improved blood. It is now rare to see a drove from 
Kentucky that is not all grade to full Durham, and it is get- 
ting to be the case with Ohio. Indiana and Illinois too 
are increasing the proportion very rapidly. The propor- 
tion of all other Improved blood to Durham Is not ten per 
cent. Only for the fact Uiat a large portion of the Dur- 
hams come to market the summer after they are three 
years old, 1 think the average weight of all the bullocks 
now received would be 100 pound* more than ten years 
ago. Then 6 cwt. would have been a full average ; now 

7 owt. is not any too large. The Durhams will average 

8 cwt. all this year, and one and one-half cwt. more than 
the native breed of the tame aget, 

** The only marked improvement in sheep is in South- 
Down grade lambs, which sell probably at |1 a head more 
than others of equal age. Solon Robinson, Jl ii^. 11, 1861.** 

It will be observed how high the proportion of Short- 
Horn or Durham blood is rated in the Kentucky and Ohio 
cattle — States in which this breed has been diffusing itself 
more and more generally ever since its first introduction, 
as long ago as 1817. Mr. R. says it is now ** rare to see 
a Kentucky drove that is not all grade to full Durham/* 

It is also to be remarked that in this State the Devon 
blood appears to have proved, as a general thing, better 
suited than the Short-Horn, to the wants and circumstances 
of our farmers and their farms. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.! 

Cures for Big Head and Poll Evil. 

Here are two receipts which are of great value to the 
owners of horses or mules. I have tried both in many 
cases, with entire success. 

Big Hkad. — Cure for big bead, which is an enlarge- 
ment of the bone on the face of a horse or mule in a di- 
rect line from the eye to the nostril: — Extract the first 
jaw tooth by punching it out. It sometimes comes on both 
sides of the face ; then a tooth will have to be taken out 
on each side. 

CuRK OF Fistula or Poll Evil in Horses. — ^Take 
one quart of cider vinegar, one quart of urine, and three 
tablespoon fuls of fine pulverized glass — mix and let stand 
in a warm place for three days, and then pour two table- 
spoonfuls in each car of the horse every other day until 
all used. I have known it to cure old cases of two years 
running, by the time it was used. d. j. w. 

YefBailles, Ky. 

Gain in Feeding. 

Eos. Co. Gent. — I herewith send you the gain of one 
yoke of oxen ior SO days — also one pair ol stags, the 
same spoken of as having been fed on pumpkins the pa^t 
fall. They were fed six quarts meal per day each — com ' 
and buckwheat mixed and ground together. The oxen 
gained 100 pounds— one stag 80 pounds; the other up- 
wards of 100; the largest gaining most, and he was also 
confined in the stable all the time; the other and the 
oxen ran in tlie yard all the pleasant weather. I think the 
gain was as much as could be expected in either case, but 
the stags have done better than I expected. The oxen 
were seven years old, the stags but three : probably that 
was one reason of their greater gain. Shall test them 
again in SO days more ; but suppose a<« tliey get fatter 
tliey will g»in less; think their gain the past SO days was 
much greater than it would have been had they not had 
their pumpkins for the two months previous. Their feed 
for Uiis month is corn in the ear mixed with one-third 
oats, and ground fine. Joha. Talcott. 
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THE ONEID A CH EESE VAT. 

A corrcBiiDDdcnt at East Dorset, Tt, wishes to kao<7 wlist cheeie Tit Is preferred by tlie Diirfmen or thti Stit«. 
Above we give an engraving of one wliiuh ia extenaivelj used in Central New- York, and is believed to be equal to 
anj otlier, if not the best iu tbe State. If bd; ooe has a I>etter, we ahall be glad to Iiear from tfaeoi. [See adver- 
tisement of the patentee, p. 8S of this do.] 



Vebers. EDTTOita— I send jou tlie fotloning atatement, 
tliiiiking it might interest some of yoi 
haps be edifying to agriciiltaaal societies that have awarded 
their Brst premiums to dairies, where the cows ha 
raged ISO pounds of butler, or theresboute, for the 
If competitors for premiums on this srticle were required 
— in addition to making a mperior articie — to come up 
lo a certain figure, saj an average of 200 pounds to tlie 
cow, to obtain tbe rfmi priie — the cows to be kept tctH — 
not on "bread and butter " — wouid it not lend to the bet- 
ter mansgement and treatment of lliese uscfui animals T 
■nd wouid it not lead lo a better clasa of 
brought into the dairy? The bnrtuirous treatment ihey 
receive in the winter, and tlie Stuut ' " ' " ' - ■■ - 
are afterwards used as iniikcrs, is or 
the great reason, why dairies are in 



D tliem 



But I am ' 



■a wand<>r," and will r 



Jn girlog statements of tliia kind, or In any other farm 
operations, I think (he delaili sliouid be given, po t1iat 
"•ue can tlie better judge whellier the tiling will pay. 
jOWS may be kept loo null, or not mlt niougtt, to afiord 
J proflt. Ton will tlierelbi-e pardon me for entering Mme- 
■hat into particuisTB, 

This statement embraces tlie whole of the year 1841. 
'he cows were all dried off about the SOth of January, 
Tcept a two-year old farrow heifer, and came in from the 
...ddle to the last of March. This lieKer fumialied milk 



ir tlie (» 



lily tiirc 



'tug dtoppe 
<a, when a liltl 
" the spring w 



montlis old. 
e started with eight 
ow heifer. Thdr ages were as follows : 
''ie 2. one 3, one 4, one S, one 7, one S, and one 9 years 
4. The 2-year old is tliree-fourllis Aynhire, (he Otliera 
e the common or native breed. The farrow beifer con- 
.nued to funiieli milk for family use until the SOtli of 
'"pteinber, when siie wai dried off, and on the i6iti of 
■ctober she had her second calf. When (liia oow csme 
n, tlie 4->"~- old (having (he disagreeable habit of hold- 
iig up h-- -"- ■ocaaionallj) was dried off and fattened. 
i. ■ -■ I. . ■Olb of September t^ i- ••\d ot the jea- 



cream for liie use of a family of five peraons was taken 
from tbeir milk after that date. Kow I think that tha 
new milch cow gave enough more milk than either of tlia 
otliera from the first of November (at which time her milk 
was saved) to furnish what was used in the family up to 
the first of JaBuary, snd during the time of ber going dry 
previous to calving. It probably would not vary mnch 
from tliia, and I tiiink would be as likely to vary one way 
as the other. I therefore estimate the butter made as 
being made from ail tlie milk of seveo oows for the year. 
The manner of keeping the eows was tliis : Last win- 
ter they were fed good early cut hay night and roornioc 
— cut straw or diaff, with one quart oF bu'ley meal and 
shorts, wet with bailing water, and six quarts of carrots, 
at noon. In tlie middle of the forenoon and aflemoon 
they had corn-fodder. About a week before calving the 
meal and shorts was increased to two quarts, and after 
calving to three quarts. This feed wna oontinued until 
the 29tb of Hay. when they had a full snpply of green 
feed. From (he ^9th of Hay to the Bth of September Utej 
were kept on clover, grass, millet and green corn — thdr 
feed being cut and fed to them iu tlie stable. On the Gib 
of September tliey were turned into the meadow and atiib- 
ble ground, and lisd the run here antil the HOlli of Octo- 
ber. During this time tliey were fed a litUe coni-fodder 
night and morning. On tlie SUtb of October they wers 
brouglit to the stable, and were fed early cut hay, oora- 
fodder, carrot lope, and six quarts of carrou each daily 
until tlie middle of November, when two quarts of ahorta 
and corn, ground in the ear — equal parts of each by weight 
— was added lo tlieir feed. Their lieeping Uiis whiter has 
been tlie same as that of last winter, with the exception 
of one additional quart of ground feed, and they Iwing re- 
quired lo cut their own straw. Ijut being very HnnU< 
cons they decliue doing so u> sny amount, lliiuking it bet- 
' ' > lie upon than to eat. 1 honor their judgmcDt. 

e cows were Stabled nigiits tiie year round, and in 
cold weatiier nere kept in the stable through tbe day, 
^ turned Out to water twice — forenoon and afternoon. 
riiey were regularly milked at B o'clock uigbt and morn- 
ing, by one milker, (your humble servant, who has done 
the mitliing for ten years or more, with but few excep- 
'' ~ ) and were milkid clean. 

Id not tliink tliia can be called Hgk keeping, <w keep- 
ing them on " bread and butter." Jly urn has l>«M M 

them good food, and a plenty of it. I fraely admit 

I,,.;, t-»,i... (..> -^a better '*'•"' ttrtm. AttdL 



1862. 
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would further say that ** bread and butter " is intimate)/ 
connected with this mode ot keeping — the butter being 
taken from and not fed to the cows« and tlie bread will be 
forth coming when the manure made by tliem is applied 
to the laud. But by this time you probably would like to 
know the result of all this without further comment. 

Well, then, we have made from the cows, and during 
the time as above stated, 1,739 pounds and 1 ounce of but- 
ter — ^an average of 248 pounds and 7 ounces to the cow. 
Each churning was weighed after being worked over- the 
second time, and made into rolls, and an account .kept of 
it, and the butter was furnished to families in ^* the vil- 
lage " weekly. 

I presume some have done better than this, for I do 
not suppose that I have beat all creation, and I most 
heartily rejoice in their success. Many, however, have 
not averaged over 150 pounds to tli6 cow, and probably 
some have fell short of thcU, And most likely their cows 
have run them in debt. I think if such persons would 
sell out and enlist they would be the gainers. For they 
can make more money in fighting for their country, or in 
playing peep-a-boo with secesh as fighting is out o^ the 
question, than by making butter. 

I would say in conclusion that the season has been a 
▼ery good one (or dairying, though cows that are soiled 
are not very materially affected by the season when pro- 
perly provided for. And further, the above result was 
arrived at without any extra pains being taken to see how 
much butter could be made, but by the ordinary process 
of making butter through the season. The last week in 
December we made 24 pounds of butter. 
Jefferson Co.. N. T. J. L. B. 
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Freezing Cream for Butter. 

A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rural New-Torker, 
says that if milk is set in winter where it will freeze, and 
the cream be taken off and kept without thawing until 
enough is Ihid for a churning, and it is then thawed grad- 
ually and churned, it will make good winter butter. It is 
the alternate freezing and thawing which makes cream 
and butter bitter. Those who cannot keep milk without 

freezing, may try this plan. 

• • • 

PRODUCT OF F IVE COWS. 

The profit of five cows I think worthy of a place in the 
Country Gentleman. As I called on my friend £. P. 
WiLBER of Cummington, Mass., he gave me a paper con- 
taining the amount of butter which he sold from his five 
cows from the first of May up to the first of January. The 
number of pounds sold was 1,013, which at market brought 

21 cents per pound, amounting to |212.73^-deducting 

$10.13 for freight, leaves a clear income of $202.60 — in 

favor of each cow, $42.54. His cows were of the native 

breed, with good care and common keeping. 

Plainfleld. Mass. A SUBSCRIBER. 
•♦^ 

MILKING CO WS O NCE A DAY. 

Mkssrs. Editors — I saw in your No. for Jan. 9, from 
my own county of Litchfield, a statement saying that if 
well fed, cows would give as much as if milked twice. I 
confei^s it to be a new idea, and I thought that some of 
our young men of the present day, as well as some that 
were older, would subscribe to it at once, for it surely 
would be less work. With the experienoe of fifty years, 

with from 5 to 25 cows, I cannot endorse it. I have 
tried it, and with good feed I could get nearly two-thirds 
as much for a while, and then half as much. My course 
for drying a cow has invariably been to milk her once a 
day, and it worked. admirably. If there is any secret about 
it, let us all be profited by it, and save the labor of our 
bands. Judson Wadbworth. 

WettWinst«d, Conn. 



[For the Conntrr Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Produce of a Batter Dairy of Ten Cows. 

Messrs. L. Tucker k Son — At my request Mr. Albert 
Tale of Guilford, Chenango Co., when renewing his sub- 
scription to the Co. Gknt., handed me a statement of his 
dairy for the year 1861, which I enclose. His farm is one 
of the most noted dairy farms in this county, and also one 
of the smallest, yet equalling in profit, many of more than 
double its- size. There are but 56 acres under improve- 
ment. A description of tliis farm, and a more extended 
notice of his manner of feeding to produce such results 
from each cow, will be found in Co. Gknt. for 1860, vol. 
17, No. 10. J. Bainbridqe, N, F., Jan. 28, 1862. • 

Statement of the proceeds of the Dairy of Albert Yale, 

for 1861. 

The number of cows I have milked this season was 10, 

the same as last year. My memorandum shows that the 

first tub was fiUed March 16. My cows calved, mostly, in 

the month of March. 

Total aau>nnt of butter made, Iba. 17^' 

Amount sold, 2.8U5 

Leaviitg amount used in family and on hand, 
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Amount of sales of dairy 2,3(15 pounds, at 23 cent*, #530.15 

Amount used and on hand. 4W poonda, at 88 cents, 110.40 

Kiaht deacon skins at 50 cents, sold 4.00 

Three calves raised on skim milk 17 .50 

Value of pork raiaed, deducting cost and corn, 50.05 

•721.10 
Making the average to each cow |72.11. Number of 
pounds to each cow, 278^. 

You will notice above that there are 11 calves account- 
ed for, and but 10 cows. One cow had two calves. 

To farmers that are keeping a dairy, I would say in the 
first place, cut your hay earlt, and get it in in good 
-order. This is part of the great secret in bringing your 
cows through the winter in proper condition to l>e profit- 
able the next summer. Then give them enough of this 
and no more. When I* see a farmer forcing his cows to 
cat straw one half of the time, and the other half, daisies, 
weeds or dry woody stuff called hay, with a shower of 
full ripe seeds falling from it at each forkful, and no grain 
to ofiset, I mark that man as one who will never get rich 
from his dairy alone. The proper place for the straw is 
under the cow. Give her a good soft bed, and keep her 
clean. Never compel a cow to eat straw. When the 
fall rains begin, I put my cows in the stable through each 
storm. During the winter months they are most of the 
time in the stable and are let out twice a day for water. 

Another point. If dairymen would take more pains in 
selecting their cows, and breed them to some thorough- 
bred bull, of the best milking families, and feed them 
better, it would not be necessary to keep but one half 
the number of the general avenige of cows to make the 
same amount of butter. During the fall and early winter 
I prefer to feed roots ; but after they are well dried off, 
commence with one pint of meal to each cow, until 
within about one month of calving, and then increase to 
1 or 2 quarts once a day ; after calving, 2 quarts at a time, 
twice a day. Keep them on this feed until they have 
been to grass 8 or 10 days, when I decrease the feed 
gradually each day. Albert Yale. 

In Mr. Yale^s statement for 1860, he gives the propor- 
tion of each grain in the meal used by him, &o. J. 

• • • 

Ttirnipy Taste in Milk. 

I notice that your correspondent J. M. Harper, speaks 
of the taste unavoidably given to milk by feeding turnips. 
I find it perfectly ea<*y to avoid it entirely, by feeding the 
turnips immediately afler milking ; they then impart no 
taste whatever to the milk. I have tried this plan for two 
years, and find it an invariable rule. J. Atkins. 

ronthill C. W. 
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Uessiis. Editobs — Ab tills is tlie seiuon for aleigh-rid- 
Ing and Tisittng, I will give lou an acuuunt or t recent 
Tisit I inide (o tlie familj uid Tarm ur Wilbub Wilson 
of Agawun, 

After taking car« of 1117 itock, I harnessed team and 
erotsei iLe ice bridge on Connecticut river, two EQiles 
south of SprlDgadd, and a drive of one fourtb of a mile 
broiiglit me (o the bouse ot Hr. Wilaon. In a abort lima 
afWr mj arrival, Ur. W. invited me to Tisit hii pr«nitoe«. 
Artcr going the rounds, I asked a few quMtiODa, and I 
win give jou his answers. 

Ur. Wilson owns 230 acive, which ara dlaided aa fol- 
lows: Bis home lot ooosials of IS acres, which is under 
a high etat« of cultivation, and here he nuies com and 
roots priadpallf. BiM com crop the past season fielded 
when dry and (helled, OS 4-fi bushels per acre, weighing 
60 lb. per bushel. His coni wag planted in drills, 8^ 
stalks per foot, and when land ia in a high state of culti- 
vation he prerera drills to bills. 

or roots he raisea a great variety, but prefera the sngar 
beet above all others for feeding purposes, and considcra 
one acre better than anj two acres of corn ralaed in Conn. 
Yalle;. Ue Ihrnks lliat sugar beets are (be best and 
cheapest feed for store li(^ and bis hogs look aa though 
thej were not starved. In speaking of tnmips, he sajs 
there ia no need ol liaTing turoipy milk or butter if (ed 
at the right time. His plan is to feed on a full stomach, 
•o that all the turnip smell may pass off nliile the cow is 
digesting her food, and before It penetrates her flesh and 
milk. 

Hr. Wilson owns 4fi acres on the Agawam meadows, 
«liii;b Is kept for hay, and without any top-dressing he 
cuts 100 tons of good hay. This he feeds to bis stock, 
and considers it tlic very best of feed for stock of all 

A abort way from the home lot, he owns 60 acres oI 
plain land, where he gcta his wood, and cuia some hay; 
the balance he pastures. Ilia pasture lot in Chester con- 
tains 100 acres, and is devoted to pasluring young stock 
in tlie summer, of which he has a good many ; and in fall 
alt are brought home to enrich the home lot. 

Mr. Wilson's stock consists of 39 head neat stock, 6 
horses, 3 colts, 6 Gheeter county breeding sows, and i 
bouia. or the number of neat slock, IS are thorough 
bred Short Horns, 18 are two years old and coming In thia 
spring; the balance are calves and yearlings. There arc 
4 young bulls in theabove number which are well worthy 
ol looking at, sired by Hamden, who ia ■ auper' 
for beauty and pedigree. Two of the above 
celebrated for tbeir milk and butter qualities, one giving 
SG quarts beer measure per d»y ; tlie otlier making 17 lbs. 
butter per week. Tlie bull llamden ia tlioro ugh- bred, 4 
years old, and for symmetry and acUon be has few equals 
'1 the Conn. Volley, and haa always taken the liiglicat prize 
■here he baa been eihiblted, Ur. Wilson is wortlty of 
>raise for the pains be liaa taken in selecting liia stock as 
egards their milking properties and their pedigree, and 
.lie buyer miiM be difficult to please who cannot make a 
ihoice out of Ilia herd, aa he makea it liia business to raiae 
■nd sell stock of all kinds, and none but the best. 

(r. Wilson's manner of feeding is aa folluwa : Uom- 
-;, hay and tlien water; noon, roots; evening, cut feed, 
'-rwards luiy, and water at 1 o'clock at nigliL 
lia barn is 36 by 100 feet, built with celh 
uUh, Upiier floor fur bay and other crops. First cellar 
or stock, and underneath is a root cellar and tank foe 
■quid manure. This he makea compost of, as follows : 
'e prefers muck, but any otlier eartli will answer. He 
atumtea the heap with Uie liquid, and covers with plaster 
or a time, and then mixes all well. This is applied 
it. «rn In hills, -nd also to bis roots. 

W. int"' < 'ivinic more In smill fruits, aa hla land 



» a pleaaure to vlut Such fannan as Hr. Wilson, whs 
Iways ready and willing to give Information wben 
deured, not theoretically but practically, and Mr. W. k 1 
practical farmer and one who is well qualified la Instnid 
the young tarmer on all agricultural sabjecta, both aa re- 
irda economy and practice, and in making the most froia 
amail capital, and such was Ur. W.'s beginning. 
Ur. Wilson ia a constant reader of tlie CouMTar Gu- 
TLKHAN, and lie says he has derived much raluabte ie- 
formatioD from ila oolumna, and would advise all yoiin| 
farmers to subecribe for it, ao as 10 keep up with tba 
times, I may Tisilother farms, and ahoold this meet irilli 
your approvu and a place in Co. Gint., I will give yiw 
- e ilaoM of my viailfl. J. W. Wttt Springfield, Matt. 

HOW TO MAK E A GOOD HEDOE. 

I intend to put a hedge fence around my nursery snd 
fmlt garden — where can I get the seed and how dioulil 
Uki plants be maUaged till the fence is complete. 
BandQlph Co.. Indluii. e. OKBRIKT. 

The Osage Orange will probably prove beat, althoogh 
It generally fails at the west and ererywhere elte, for Ikt 
reason that (lie com crop would prova k failma it 
the seed were scattered OTer ao uoplowed pasture, or la 
the middle of (he highway. The beet way would be to 
irchaae the plants, as failure generally results from at- 
tempts to raiae them from seed by those not familiar wilk 
management. Tliey may be had of Bateham k 
Hanford of Columbna, Ohio, and probably of E. Y. Teai 
of Richmond, Indiana. Bet them out 8 inches apar^ 
hen one year old, on land witli a dry subeoil, or near the 
line of a good nnderdnuo ; wait til! the buds begin to 
'ell, so as to see that all the plants are good, to arotd 
any gaps. Let them grow one year, with a good eiilli- 
vated strip of mellow soil Eve feet wide on eactgldo. Cut 




Fli. I.— Iledcei a HumbuK. 
down two inches liigh tlie second apnng, and again 
inehea higher before midBiimmer. The ihird spring 
lem down to within 6 incliea of the last, and at mid- 
summer again fl or B inches higher. Two mors cuttings 
should be made the fourth year, by which time. If tli* 
hedge has been well managed, it will be a good harrier, 
luat have been well cultivated on both aides at tout 
d mUwsote wdeia 

ra mes mm d rt g lb m w di 
d rfoboWth huco tin, 
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Nkw-Vou StiTi Aa, GociRTT. — We gire, on uiother 
pige, ■ brier •uoouDt of Ihfl proceedings >l the uinanl 
meeting of this Societj' on tlie !2tli and I3lh olt. 
The new Kiecutire Comniiiiee luet aud oTginiied it 
the Societj'B roonu, Fridif mominj;. Tlie matter of lo- 
eating the neic EiliibUioa wia then dcrerred unlil the 
meeting of the Coinmittee in Marcb, at tbe request ofgen- 
tlamen from Kuuliester, who desired additiuiial time in 
wbicli lo complete tliejr preparaliona before pr-CBenting ■ 
formal applicatiDii anil gnarantee on ttie part of tliat eitj. 
We need scarcely add, Itiat (he length of time which haa 
DOW elapsed sidue our Slate Fair haa been betd in Wes- 
tern New-Torii, together with tlie uiiiuuhI faoilities of 
access and accammodalioii which Boeliealer affiirda lo the 
fanners of all localilies, render it certain of a brilliant 
mccesa if located there — whate*et the ohinctcr of the 
times maj be — which will not onlj extend rerjr greall^ 
the Society's sphere and means of usefulneas, bot whicli 
mU9t also be gralifyin; to the pub1io-S|iirited eilizeiia of 
thai place, and laruelj promotive of its Ronerai interests 
■ad prwperilir. Upon the lino of the L'eiitnl railroad, 
and receiving also the rich tribute of the whole Genesee 
Talle)', Rochoater, Irom east, south and west, can draw 
ncli an attendance the coming jear, as will be sure to re- 
nnnerate her iiberallj for the eipelweB she will incur; 
whiln, if tlie season prove, as we Irual it msT, a aeason of 
peace regained, and agricultural |>ri>sperit)' fully restored, 
we might almost Impo to witness an eihibilhin there, un- 
paralleled, either in its cliaracler or lu the number of its 
victors, by any in tlie whole history of the Soclvty. 



Akrdil HxniNa or tut ALBtNv CoutiTi Aonicci.- 
Ti'iuL SociKTT. — The annual roeeUng of the Albany Cu. 
Agricullnrai Society was held at the Mayor's Court Room, 
b the City Hsll, on Wedoesdny, (he 8th day of January, 
ISeS. Tlie President called tlie meeting to order, and 
uinonnced tliat it had been conrened according lo tlie 
provisioDJi of tike constitution. In the absence of John 
Wilson, tbe Secretary, R II. Bingham was appointed 
Secretary pro tern. After the usual report of the Treasurer, 
and other offlcers, lud been reeeited by the President, it 
was teaolred thit the election of permanent officers for 
the ensuing jear be postponed unlil the ISth day ofFeb- 
touy, at the Qly Hall, Albany, and in putsuance of tliia 
•djournnieiit, the members of the Society met, and on 
motion of J, C. Culler, Esq., tlie Chair appointed a com- 
mittee of sii to uomiuate permanent ulfieera for the ensu- 
ing year, wlio repnrted the following ticket, which was 
unanimously elected: — 



■smUn'— K. H. Bln^iun. AI'-dnT,' 



X^,£\ 



ii. uooi- 



PUUICM 0:1 KFaSKHT TREHb— Gkohci Gkduiht oI 

Union Gty. Indiana, suggest* liie eipedicncy of ofTering 
premiums for well grown nursery trees, at bortlcultuml ei- 
Iiilntions. He stales ttiat he has lislled some thirty differ- 
tat nnraeriea, and it is his opinion thst by far the greater 
namber of the tliree and four year old trees are spoiled by 
iMd proDiDg. The suggestion is a good one, and in soch 
* looality, where bad pmning is so common, the eihibi- 
tioB of well raiMd treetDiifbt tcndio aianterialimptove- 



euL A few trees only of eacli sort, could be thus ex- 
bited; but an acre of well grown trtca. Or an entire nur- 
iv, {to be e:ianiincd only by a comptleiii committee,) 
Quill be the best test of ihc skill of the nur^rymon. 



Good Caor or Gorh. — In the Notes on Cayuga Concty 
Fanning, in our last volume, a Bne crop of 00m was men- 
tioned, growing on tlie farm of Wm, D. Osborii of Port 
Byron, and which was estimated then as promising 70 
bushels per acre. A note just received from the owner, 
says, "The Geld of com, which you noticed when at my 
place, gave me 9S0 busiiels of sound corn, and about SO 
of poor, llie Bt^ld contained sii acres." This Is at llie 
rate of 161} bushels of ears per acre, or probubly not fiir 
from 90 bushels of shelled com. 



FRERCtl Wbit« Zisc P*isi. — We have made a trial of 
theWhite!UnePaint,mBDurBcluredbytheVieillellontagne 
Co., advertised in this paper, and sent us by J. H. STso!<a, 
the agent in New-York oitj. We placed it in the bands 
of a skillful house-painter, and he stales that it is far 
superior to common linc paint, possessing more purity 
and body — and is consequently worth considerably more 
per pound. The smooth while surface wliieii it forms Is 
very satisfactory. Judging from this specimen, it is a> 
eicelient pain I. 

Tut Rebecca Gbipi. — Uovey's Magazine says, "We 
know Qolhiiig among grapes, either nnlive or foreign, 
superior lo a well ripeneJ Reliecca." Thedrawbacksare, 
moderate gionlh, small foliage wilh some liability to mil- 
dew, and the necessity for some protection in cold locali- 
ses. Tlie same authority suites that it is as early as the 
Diana, is of the nature of the Delaware, and requires the 
some generous cullnre. 

^f A friend culls our attention to the fact that 
PuUL-li's new Almanac for ISBS. "advises the farmers lo 
sow their Ps, keep Iheir Us warm, hive tlieir Ds, slioot 
their Js, feed their Ms, look after their potatoes' la, aud 
then take their Ef." The old Latin author wrote 

" Fas eit hb hoite decer!," 
and the above advice is mostly wise, as well aa witty. 
Wemav add, however, this fartherreroark; It Is also Ts to 
do all things in &snn ; feed 'A lllierallj in cold weather; 
do not Ts jour mileli cows with shonts and bl-Os, remem- 
bering thai cruelly has no X-Qi (excuse) ; fliialiy, Cs every 
opporlonity for the acquirement of iiifommdon. 



e.3ei tnUil wtlsht— averait wtlilit. 4U<< lbs. 
Tlie above is the best li<t of pork that has lieen killed 
around here in a good while. Can you brat tliem * 

C ALM eW^FEB. 

PoiaToES, ic— Prince Albert, White Slercera, and 
Peach Blow*, are the favorile varieties of polsloea raised 
here. Spring wheat has averaged about 10 biishtls per 
acre for llie jcnr ISdl. Peaches do not appear to be 
profitable here, for the trees die in a few years. Some 
of our unners say that red oak bark i^ the best fnr tan- 
ning purposes, and others that rocli oak bark is slill bet- 
ter. ). T. H. A'ortti Cheitrr, 3'. J. 

FAaHia's Club. — A snljeeriber at Stnrbridgc. Hosa.. 
writes ns that they have recently est^bliitheil a Farmer'* 
Club in that town, and that its discnssions, which are well 
attended, hare proved interesting and valuable. 
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The Massachueetta Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture liaa offered premiums for several years, upon various 
Expcrimenls with Manures. The Secretary of the Socie- 
ty R. S. Fat, E^q., presents some interesting statements 
of the trials made during the season or 1859, in a just 
published Part of its Transactions. The conditions of 
tliesc trials were : five lots of land to be selected, equal 
in quantity and quality; each of the five lots to receive a 
deep plowing, a sliallow plowing, and a harrowing ; four 
of the lots to be manured in equal quantity, as follows : 
— the manure on No. 1 to be plowed in deep^ on No. 2 
shallow^ on No. 8 buried slightly^ and on No. 4, left upon 
the ^Hrface — No. 5 receiving no manure at all. The fol- 
lowing Is a summary of the results that were reached — the 
total number of experiments being thirteen : 



No. 1— Dbwly Mancrbd. 
Best crop in 2 experiments. 
2d do. 1 do. 

3d do. 8 do. 
4th do. 6 do. 

No.. 2— Shallow Maxubbo. 
Best crop In 4 experiments. 
2d do. 7 do. 
8d do. 1 do. 

4th do. 1 do. 



No. 3— ITarrowrd w. 
Best crop In 6 experiments. 
2d do. 4 do. 

3d do. 2 do. 

4th do. 1 do. 

No. 4.— Surface Mahurbd. 

Best crop in 1 experiment. 
Sd do. 2 do. 

8d do. 7 do. 

4th do. 4 do. 



No. 5— Wthout Manure— product smallogt In 12 out of the 13 cases, 
in one inetance the crop having rusted on lot No. 1. 

Mr. Fay remarks: 

" So far as these experiments have gone, they go to show 
that, for an immediate crop, at least, plowing the ma- 
nure under very deep does not produce con-esponding re- 
turn, the best result being very nearly equally divided be-' 
tween that which was plowed in shallow and that which 
was only harrowed in. Where the manure was left ex- 
posed on the surface a better res*uU was obtained than 
where it was deeply covered. We have yet to learn the 
effect of manuring deeply or lightly with a view to suc- 
ceeding crops, a fact of infinite importance to the farmer. 
The late Mr. B. V. French onoe tried the experiment by 
plowing in the manure of halt a field * as deep as he 
could get it,^ and then treating tlie entire field alike, 
manuring tlie whole of it equally, and plowing it in very 
slightly. lie kept an account of tlie product for several 
years, and tlie yield on each part was alike — to use his 
own language, * I never saw anything of the manure 
which was buried deeply ; it was, in my opinion, thorough- 
ly buri^dJ* 

** In these experiments, in order to have a completely 
satisfactory result, sufficient manure, say not less tliau ten 
or twelve cords of barn-yard manure, or its equivalent, 
should be used to the acre ; enough, at all events, to have 
tlie effects of it felt during the period of the trial. One 
great mistake in our farming is, to attempt manuring too 
large a surfaoc. An acre of land highly manured will 
produce vastly more for five years, without any further 
addition, than a fifth of the quantity annually applied for 
tlic same period.^* 



We sec by the papers that a *' Sorghum Conven- 
tion " was held at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7, at which ** far- 
mers from every part of the State were present, and the 

Convention having been turned into an experience meet- 
ing, much valuable information was drawn out." Sam- 
ples of Sorghum Sugar to the number of 15, said to be 
of ** very fine color and handsomely crysUillized," were 
exhibited, together with large quantities of syrup. Cook's 
Evaporator was very highly spoken of for sugar making. 
The correspondent of the Tribune, from which these par- 
ticulars are derived, states that "about 3,000,000 gallons 
of syrup were made in this State (Ohio) laji»t fall, which 
has been sold at an average of 60 cents per gallon, or 
about$l,8<>0,W0r 

♦ 

Cotton Culturk in Illinois. — Extract of a recent let- 
ter to the Editors of the Country Gkntleman, from Hon. 
W^ H. Osborn, President of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company : — ** Cotton wrb prodaoed here from the etriieet 



settlement of the State, until fifteen or twenty years since, 
when the economy in the use of machinery in its manu- 
facture brought the price so low Uiat hand-looms fell uito 
disuse. No one appears to have abandoned it because 
there was anything in the soil or in the climate, wliicfa 
prevented its culture ; and the great necessity which now 
exists for the extension of our cotton fields will evidently 
lead to its extensive cultivation in this State." 



Are our Soils Exiiaustkd? — Under the above in your 
issue of the 23d inst., you make a quotation from an 
EnglLth paper, and append to it some remarks of your 
own which are very worthy of consideration. My object 
just now is to bear testimony to a fact which does not 
seem to be properly understood or appreciated, outside of 
our own State at least. 

For the last three years my business has led me into 
every county in the State, and has required that the 
productive industry of every section should be tho- 
roughly investigated, as by that the true value of the 
lands could be best arrived at. I aver Uien, without 
the fear of contradiction in truth by any person, tliat eo 
far from our soils being exhausted, they are growing tnort 
productive every year. There are individaal instances 
where the soil may deteriorate, but by far the largest 
number of farmers in every county in the State, so man- 
age their farms that they are growing more fertile from 
year to year. In some sections more attention ia paid to 
the making and application of manure than in others; 
but as a general rule, the land is everywhere improviiig, 
and has never been in so productive a oondition aaattus 
very time. I know whereof I do afiirm. f. 

Parien, Qenesee Co., N. Y. 

[We are glad to have our own opinion supported by 
that of an autlioiity so well qualified to judge with regard 
to this mooted question. Our correspondent has bad ex- 
tensive opportunities of observation throughout the State, 
as a member of the State Commission for the Equali- 
zation of Tax Assessments ; and we desire to call the at- 
tention of the Mark Lane Express particalarly, to the un- 
hesitating manner in which his statements are asserted. 
Eds. Co. Gint.] 

^T T^^^ remarkable Fat Ox which we noticed in visit- 
ing Franklin Co., Mass., a year ago, we see by the Green- 
field Courier, has just been sold. The owner was Hoo. 
John Sanderson of Bemardston, and the purebaser Mr. 
Bryan Lawrence of the New- York City Central Market 
The price paid is said to have been f 500. The following is 
given as the accurate admeasurement of the animal, **ai 
made a few days ago by a gentleman entirely disinterest- 
ed: Girth behind the fore legs, 10 feet 4f- inches; round 
the belly, 1 1 feet 5^ inches ; distance through the belly. 
4 feet 6 inches ; length from root of horns to square end 
of buttock, 9 feet 6 inches ; distance between outside of 
fore feet, 8 feet. His weight is not accurately known, bnt 
it is undoubtedly from 3,700 to 4,000 lbs." We should 
much like to know whether this size has ever been ex- 
ceeded, in this country at least ? 



Corn for Fuel. — The Henry County (HI.) Chronicle 

of Dec. 17, says that there is no doubt but much Indian 

com has been used for fuel in some parts of that State. 

** Farmers say they have counted the cost of shelling and 

marketing their com and the price obtained ; also the 

value of a bushel of com for fuel compared with one of 

coal ; and have arrived at the conclusion that there is no 

profit in exchanging com for coal, all things considered. 
They contend that a bu-^hel of com is worth as much sf 
one of coal for fuel ; and, if this be trae, it does seem that 
to sell com to buy coal is labor without profit. So fiu 
as pretent prices, argued solely from the stand-point oC 
profit and loss, are concerned, fiumeni are burning tbeir 
com bj a oorrect business rule." 
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of Iha ooDDtrT adapted to locc . _.. _._^, 

IT bare fkae anoagh from itono to ran fraely. Th* laitu 
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■o, what ia tha beat way to menage and appi; 111 a. [A.t 
wa hare ofWa pnhlisbad anawara to the fltst quaalion, il mnv 
be only necaiaary for ua to my briefly bero, tbat bolb leacbt^l 
and unlaacbed aebee are uaually but not invariably aaaful 1^ 
manure. Tha conditioD of tba Foil baa much to do with Ibrir 
■Dceesa; and eiperimenl i< tba only aoro teat Leai^i^a 
...... .. ,.._ ... .jjii^i 
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sijitll amonnt vf animal matter, aay one two-hundretbe part, 
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ndoring parlepa if arnahad and 
.•{.read, requiring and admitting a mora copieoi applioatign 
iu iba Utter inatuioe.] 
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ID wliich it haa either been wasbed tbroogh Ihe 1 
iir lias gradaally aconmulaled by tbe growth a 
wjiler plant!. Tbe ouly dIBe ranee between anen uaeK a« 
found in aandy or in olayey regione, ia in tbe greater or leM 
niiioBut of aileior alomlne raapeeliYoly, composing tbe aarlby 
uuLttar. The most clayey would make Ibe beat abaarbeot of 
uiiLnaro, but either Would doubtless anawer a good pnrpon. 
T.I prepare il for compoating, throw or drew it out m heapf 

, _r.. .,.. ......^ V .__. ;. ._ .__ __ p^£: 



■o-thirl 



wilhec 



perfectly performed. A Tier iba bones are groBid there ara too 
iKodea. One ii to place iba bone dutt in a heap on a wood 
tbor, M( it by meana of any half its weight of water, anj 
Ibad add gradually, at it ia stirred over, nearly u much aul- 
phurie acid, stirring fraquenlly fur javeral daya. Tha other 

t mliar Inrger poction of water, or nenrly its own weight, na 
the cask will bold It. aiir i>ell, and then ndd, by.woighl, ooar. 
ly half the weight of tba bonea in sulphuric acid. Btir repirl- 
ly, and when thoroughly iiiiied i-.ur out Iha niiituie on 
tha Door, and prepare nnother 



it« lay 

The thinner tbe layera of each, 
llin more perfect will be the compost. If taken out In win- 
Ii-r, it will ba heavier with itsler, and need longer drying, 
ir poesible, provide a shed r>r thatch to keep off nin, and lot 
i( dry helf a year. It contains, whan saturated, about nine- 

frease inbi lumps. It is fur Let! efficient as an abeorbept i^ 
vupoure, «bcn not dry.] 

Plamtibo New QBouaDB -I have a lot {2 ama) Iwiea ai 
l.iiig baek as It is front, which I want to improve, and get 
rrJidy to build apon, wlien able ; the house to be in tha cen- 
tri. 60 teet from the frenL Please rsoommand some book or 

oblige B. uc'c .Tenia, III. [Wo cannot do batter 'than 
refur our correspondent to the pitn figured and deecrihed od 
pnge 30 of tha lllnilratad Annnal Register for 1961, and to 
iboia on pages 233 and 239 of the Regieler for 1860, or 2d 
vclumeof Rural Afain. The article on Landscape Ou- 
diining, cootaining the two last named plans, affords many 
nruetical luggesliuris in relation to laying out, planting and 
tiiMDaging grounds. On p 270, volnma Srsl, of Rural Affairs, 
k.ur otjrreepoDdeiit will find directions for preparing the 
' ' id pUuting orchards nod fruit gnrdene — with 






Ih thesi 



.a.l 



a, till nil parte a 

ough fuT spraading by mixioE with 
a dried peat, pulrerited ch;ir 



haa, lime, &a. Tbs , r 



dry pi 

titles, and 11 is doubtful whether the benefit derived from 1 ■ 
Ihia manure would pay Its cost for moat cro^J 

HoiJi Pi/<«i.— What hi the best mole plow, and whara ia I h 
UtobahadT W.B.P. £rie C^o., iV. r. (Tfaereareanani-: Il 
ber of good mole plowp, manufactured principally at tbe wa.'^i ' ^ 
Wa have seen one of these operate sstiiraotorily, both in n 
making atimple mole ihroogh ibe subsoil, {two and a half ii 
bat deep,} and in drawing in a set cf tubular tile atrang mi 1^ 
» np*. It was then lold by J. Dunham of £tua, Tompkini v 
Co., and patbapa migbl b« had of C. Bartholomew t Son ^f , T 
tkat plaea, wbu are eitenrira Implement man afaetarers. li' i 



g Mangel Wortiel ia thero 
anything gained by growing the plants 
transplaiiting— if so, whsn sboold they 



BDOUgh for the full maturity of the orop, if the land is 
in good order, and It kept well culIivHted. Tbe mode 
I mentioned walild be trouMaaome and eipantire and 



which, if he poj^esaei a moderate portion of ingenuity, he 
I be able to get rid of a number of them. Lei him take 
MO.l steal trap, the ten rust on it the better, and amok* 



<r it lightly with mow, 
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fii» in 1111 wi BIT will Kent the bnil mnd go unmor it. He will PiNiWTLTAiiii. — The rollosiii); Are the officers obosen 

llien Hiilk n^uD 1 it > gnml min; liinei, sconting ths ground bj tlie Pt'inu-ylviriU Stute Ag. t^iet;, at tbeir Aiiiiual 

■11 uniuiii Ibu Imit ; then be will, if be don't tmeM (lie ruaC Ueo^ng, lield at IlarriHbnrglt, J>ii. 21 : — 

ot the tmp, pounce upon the meal, putting Ijotb fore feet on PreiUlunt— In.m 19 P. Kum. 

not >a wuuld be nippowd, in the wood). Fox Uuiitbb. (InKarlr: IwIi.'cii^'ie. a' l.u.'i^.i.iwdii ilib. Hen Id a. I'lrlWlocb; 

Tobacco.— Will jou pleseo tell raethrongfa Tbb Citltiva- {? (itt""'*^;. Ti'"''idJu-''K":v'.'^ ';H'!"iih"''l'.'Tie?kT'i'iip,'''jaoirf 

TOB, Hhere f enn hu j Itibuei-o »ed, «nd a werk giving direc- MIIm; IBih^iPin.^iii. T.n.ir, v^iii,. .in.. >ii.,iui>i iii, jBimiiar- 

'Md<i"rC"™uid'*at'^rt"o?lho'M.S'^VoM/'w^ "SjMHjoi^^iiXr.^ ".".'" <":":..^u^.^-\ym:.,,,C,\. 

or no work (petiellj dexotod to tobMOO culture, but joo will ^emondj'ius'.'i'''- 

Snd na onoellent procti™! treiitiie oD it* culture In Onuodaga Lll™-iiin^al^i;ur»HT 

Couuty. in iLe -el of Tue CutT. v.Toa for 1B60. «™u»noing ^^^j, 6'->— Tiiia 

oop^-m. lfy.uh«enotU,erol,we™u»ud.tl0 3rou jjewtowi,, Jen. 16. 

bound and port-paid, for SI ] ^,^^j ^^^ ;i,^l^ ^^^„„^ ^^^,^^^j ^^ ^^^^ l,*.a„r«r during 

Washiso M*chw« Ann Ctoraa* Wi«i«eap.-r ^w an ti,e year U »l,6flB.7fl. and the eipendilures forlhe yec 

tnlcit in j->ur peper, eigoed P , from Mnncheeler Vt, on the J ,, , . ' ,,,„ ' |_, „, „,„ ' _r _.„i„u, „„, „, 

Union Wsihiog Mnchine, wbo sjijh ho procured it from Ibe '"t'''^'*^,";'.,.'""' 'tV a ■ . ■ ""^'^~ o»Br et 

manufeclurer M a liittanie of over two hundred roiisi. tttm penJ'turw of »a46.67. Tbe Society's propeity amomili 

a notice be WW in the CouBTar aiHiLEHix, hot don't eay to OTcrROOO, mid its debt toabout 18,000. The follOP- 

where that wu. I wieh to inquire through 'Tk a CuLTiTA- ing ofHcen were cliOKn for tlie N««-Yeur : 

Toa, where they enn be had iind at what pricel (Of Jj. l>re«\iltnl~nncT"« 0. Ivran. 

JohBHon k C«., 4B7 Broadway, New- York, at 18 to tlO 1 >>''','r*''|£.'ii;'"''° f't^'I"! 

I would Mj that we ba.e one of Coll.y'e Clothe. Wringew, K^ISSdhi^sTc^i^-H^^WhfU. 

which we have bad a few weeks, and we like it flnt rate K Trtnii.rtr-^U. Cm , , _ . „ 

Bir, a. it wring* very dry and don't hurt the oiolhea. mviD «!;',';", ^'S;5'f!|L7ii'S^?■"-^^^^ ^hTLS 

Harbow.bo WwaAT.-l have determined to harrow n,, {l.^r," ""'""" ^^ ''°'"' ^'"^ ^"'"- '' **"' '^^'- '"^ 

fallwheat. When ia tbe proper time todoao? It i« rank, (»|[i,i Statb RomD OF AnRifn.Ti-RF:.— At tlic CHiio 

■e partured '» I'gh'ly "ith sheep j. 0. B. Ktn- State Ag, Convention held at Columbus Jan. 8th. Iba 




-In tearing down an old houie b> build again, I J"'"'? and Mr. EpUert were elected in their place. The 

had a lot of old plaetetipg ; I hai-e tniied it with bw ina- Treasurer, Q, W. Potwin, not b«lng prtamt to report Iba 

nun and half retted cometalki. Will the tnaaura be too Bnandai condition of llie Board, D. E. Gtanlnar atatad 

■troog for gaiden eropi if applied next ipriog 7 Vmlmir, t''*' the Society was never in a better condition, tlNra 

Ca, Pan. [Tbii couipoat will not be too etrung fbrgardeni, being over •8,000 in Hie trcaeury. After tlie a^joam- 

nnlenlhaamouDlor limein tbe moTtBr,froniKimepeculiari(y nieiit of the Slate Agricultural Convention, the Stat* 

oflheioil, might be in mo large a quantity, which, boweveor Board of Agriculture met at their rooms In tbe BMa 

b not probable a. it must by Ih la tune be thorougbly oon- House snd organ iwd for 186!, aa fo[lowi:~T. a Jdm 

verted to a Mrbmate, It 1. Important that thi. compaat be i,e|g,a„ Co., President: Henry B. Perkins, TraaM 

very thomughiymtermiaed before applying] p^^ g^ ^, jj,,;^ ,p^j,,^_ Columbus, Tr«awer; 

lFODinr.-rhaM a valuable yeariing heifer, whichli Urge John H. Klippart, Columbus, Cor. Bee A UMtturof 

1!d ™7heV» «ni'.'h' r ta murt L«muf ' ' ' " '*" ^^^ ''^^'"^^ "'« neiTmonung, Jan. 9, at wuS. ■ 

I do not know but it i* caoeed ^ her being's!! ftt "■^''t™e f**"'"''"" *" adopted to hold t)ie nSBt fWr ■ 

Beafa prewing on her throat i or i» it eomediieai* of 'the Ihntat "W"!'''*"!"' "!«"> '» compliance with tlw usui 

or kniig>7 I have heard it laid the Short-Horn breed of cat- Imdiaba Stats Board or AobiCcltdbi. — The Ii 

tie are subject to a eougb of tbls kind. Can any ef year State Boinl of Agriculture liuve elected the following 

■ubKriberagivemeasyTnrormatloBonlhaiabJect. B. s. s. officers; JiHES D. Williaus, President; William C 

RoabOT.<>nn. BenneU and 8. Fislier, Vice-Presidents ; William U. 

aaUm hi.'efii''I^*d Wh.*n r Clv^ ?^ ^l^t""? ^"'^^ <* Indi.nspolis, 6eo«t.r7; H. A. FleWlwr, of 

"''u:;I;Iu'S?er«rUndrXwL?n'^'X ^rire'da^y' '"t"'P°^ ^^^^1^: Wn. ^ ^"^- *^ 

alter the eora ta planted, (mi at the ratS^of about J90 or 300 P'eWbcr, jr., A. D. Hancock snd W. H. Bennett, Sieeo- 

Iba. per aciv ; but that nmouol will do nothing a killing "^^ Coniuiittee. Tlie Tenth Annual Fair will be bold in 

gnibi or worms. It Ihey are ta be killed wHb salt I am Indianapoiia, commenting September 29th, aiid will «»• 

afraid it would require enough U kill all vegetation for a IJniie during the week. 

lime. I believe refuse nitoan be got at Syracuse at abitut Auerican Pomoloqical SoCeetI. — The Preddent of 

•fi 60 per Ion, delivered on board boat. I bought IS tons this national aaaociation, Hon. Mabshall P, Wildbk, Im 

hioeeBaltdiree years ago at that rate; two years ago I paid appointed Sept 17, 18B2, for the commencement of iU 

75 «nt. per barrel of 280 lb.., barrel iaetaded. ninth se»ion, which la to be held In Boston. TbU inall- 

RA.„BaWAra..-.Iwl.b, while «B.e;?y™r™rbuL ""^ "^ ^'''t'^ iVK^^ ^*^' "Sf-i "Ti 'iS' 

were writing articles on Water Bauis. some one would send "'"""E' '" "i^ <='"«' °* New- York, Boston, Fliilsdelphla, 

you an arlTde on raising water for bum by a wind mill "ineinnati and Rochester, and baa exerted a powerful In- 

where Rams eannot be uied, a. Buence in syetcmaCiiing and odvaticing the science (tf 

r*« Pomology llirougliout the Union. In conjuncUon with 

Goon Hoes.— A cotreaponUent of tbe Field Jfirfes, ^'" "ppo'ntnient, Uie UaeeacbuseHs Horticultural Society 



- ,1 , i,. . „r ri Til 1 1. J i .L MO^ I consider the CotrsTBT Gehtlbuih one of tbe 

net 4% ?« Ita. b^ng an ,^™W « «'?^b^ be.^Erienltun.1 paper, publlabed in U,!. country, .»dlS 

?,^ istio i; s f-ti^-S ^ ^ !!J\. i 1-T ^^y »"''<""' "P'^' *'"'I<1 commend it to all true UbIok 

^487 111 °^ Imodred head, which avet- „■„ .!,« .» in.nr.ii.^ i„ .™-™i..,- ~ i,™.i_i. 
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(reaUr bnlK, Haw long lu <^fl.cU wouM lui Ln thia war 1 cuonot 


AddrtH D, K. OLias, fortorfflJ, Mm 
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ruaeUeU coptalBlDi fill MitlnUn wCl bt fntnlihed on applkatloa to tlK . 



t b^ nm. the aarelT-pIpe T la IdhH- 
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at PTt«& Bviad sod d 



r:. V , _- „— ._- vrn, ,^~u v~^:^""^ — IriooDHicn-s seedlixg potatoes, 
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PBINCE M CO. 
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•:[' n ]...-!'- iQil BserlliaD Uq'.Uill'') Impraied. rireulan icM'rii cuHivaleri tliuianr olhernev Taiieti. aadli h 
t-^!^'^}'" ^ HEfCKOS 1 BEST. U.lca. S. 1. I I'fir^^^.r.SaSi^SM'bS't;?? 
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TMPORTANT TO CHEESE M.\KEna 
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AgrloQltoral Books for Sale at this Office. 
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Coe's Superphosphate of Lime. 

The following decisive testimony to the ralae of Coe*i Snperphos* 
phate as a superior fertUislDK agent. Is Arom Hon. Amasa Walker of 
Massachusetts : 

NORTB Brookhbld, Not. 26. 1861. 

Messrs. Coe A Co., Boston— Gentlemen : You may recollect that 
I had of you last sprins a quantity of Superphosphate of Lime. I 
ninde use of It In several ways- in each case with satisfactory results. 
FirMt, on com. I planted one part of a field with the use of fifteen 
loads of barn manure to the acre, and the other part with your nhos- 
phate— a small handful in each hill, probably at the rate of three hun- 
dred pounds to the acre. That which was planted In the latter way 
was quite as vigorous and thrifty as in the former, and yielded as 
lamely. This much exceeded my expectations. Secondly, I used 
the phosphate in planting potatoes, and obtained an excellent crop 
in exhausted pasture land, plowed up for the purpose. Thirdly. I 
used the article for a dressing for an oat crop— with no other manure, 
and the land previously in low condition. I got 40 bushels to the 
acre, by the application of 800 pounds of phospate. 

Fourthly, I applied it upon an old and long exhausted pasture land, 
at the rate of 600 pounds to the acre. The effect was wonderful, and 
where almost nothing of any Wnd had previously grown, I had a full 
growth of white clover, which the cows fed down too closely, and 
which showed itself so itreen, as compared with Its surroundings, that 
it would be plainly distinguished at a Kreat distance. 

I made a similar experiment with your phosphate five years since, 
on a part of the same pasture, and the good effects of it were as visi- 
ble last year as ever. A rich sward is formed where there was 
formerly nothing but gray moss and a little struggling June grass. 

From these and otlier similar experiments made for several yearr, 
I am satisfied that our old pastures, many of which have been grazed 
for the greater part of a century, and have become so exhausted by 
cropping as to be almost worthless, may be rendered very fertile by 
the application of Superphosphate and other similar fertilizers, and 
at a cost that will pay. Lean pastures are the greatest drawbacks 
upon our agriculture in the older parts of New-Kngland. To keep 
cows through the winter and half starve them all summer, is not a 
very profitable, though very common operation. 

I have this fall sowed my winter wheat with phosphate alone for 
manure, at tlie rate of 300 pounds to the acre ; and although tlie land 
was tlie poorest and most exhausted I had on my thrm, I have no 
doubt of a good crop. We are succeeding adralnibly with wheat In 
this part of the State, and artificial fertilizers aid us very much. One 
strong argument In favor of phosphate of lime, and similar manure, 
is that they can be transported to fields at a considerable distance 
with Utile extra cost. I applied my barnyard manure and compoat 
in fields near home, and cultivate all distant lota with portable 
manure. 

My Intention now is to use a much larger amount of the Superphos> 
phate of Lime next year than I have done befois, especially on com 
and grass lands. I am, yerj respectfully, your obedient servant. 
(Signed) AMASA WALKER. 

i^OB'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OP LIME.— 

^ OAce 19 Broad-Street, Boaton. 

For Teatlmonials of the raloe of this article, address COB k CO* 
•» *»><>▼«. April 4-wly, 
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ERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE- 



NS each when six weeks old. 
Jan. 9— wAmtf. 



WM. J. PETTEE, 
Lakeville, Conn. 



THE FARMER^S LIBRARY. 

We know of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
double tiie cost, as the Third Series of " THE CULTIVATOR," the 8th 
vol. of which Is now completed. The price of the Eight volumes, 
handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents eacL at this oflice, or 11.00 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to 8, can be had 
separately at the same price. The Right volumes will be sent per Ex- 
prea to any part of the country, on receipt of $6. 
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RURAL AFFAIRS"— 2 vol9. 1 2 mo. 



100,000 BARRELS OF'THE 

LODI MANUFACTURING CO.'S 

POUDRETTE 

FOR 81 LK BT 

JA.3Sd:BS T. FOSTER, 
Ho. 66 Cort*sakclt-St., Nefw-York. 

THE large facilities which they enjoy by exclu- 
sive contract for all the night soil of the city of New- York, and 
the large capital invited in their extensive works, enable them to 
manufacture an article which is superior to any other fertiliser in 
market, taking cost and tikld into consideration. It will be sold at 
the usual price of 91.50 per barrel for seven barrels or over, delivered 
free in New-York city. 

Please take notice that the office and sale of this Company*8 
Poudrette is changed from Messrs. Grifflng, Brotlier A Co., No. 60 
Cortlandt-Street, to No. 66 CORTLANDT-aTREET. 

Other brands of what purports to be Poudrette are in market, pat 
up in barrels to resemble this. Beware of frauds— buy that only 
wiiich has the brand of the I<odi Manufacturing Co. Any other ar- 
ticle is coroparativelv worthless. 

We call attention to the following experiences of practical farmen 
in different sections of the country : 

MoftTH pKMBaoga, Mass., Oct 7, 1861. 
James R. Dey, Esq.. President of the Lodl Manufacturing Co.: 

Dear Sir— The early autumnal frosts for several years past have 
seriously Injured our com crops, and rendered it necessary for farmers 
In this section to seek some fertiliser to give their crops an early start, 
in order to bring them to maturity in season to avoid that calamity. 
Having experimented with Guano, Superphosphate of Lime, etc., 
etc., with IndlfFerent success, in the sprlns of li360 I purchased four 
barrels of the Lodl .Manufacturing Co.'s Poudrette, which I applied 
principally to my corn crop, with the moat natisfactory results. This 
WHS the firat Poudrette ever introduced into this vicinity. Lai^t spring 
I procured from your branch office in Boston about 30 barrels, the 
most of which I sold to my neighbors, who had witnessed the effect of 
my last year's trial, which, sa Tar as heard from, has Riven universal 
satisfaction. To fuittier te^t the efficacy of your Poudrette. this 
season I plowed about two acres of light sandy soil, whicli had laid in 
grass about six years (tlie last crop of grass being very iiglit.) This I 
planted with corn and potatoes, applying about four and a half ban*el8 
of Poudrette. with no other manure, except a handful of ashes to 
each hill at the first hoeing, and from present appearances we shall 
have a better crop than on a field of like soil where we applied twenty* 
five loads of manure to the acre. Its effects on garden vegetables 
are equally apparent. 1 am, very respectfiilly, yours, ' 

HORiCB COLLAMORE. 



Lodl Manufacturing Co.: 



MgxjULL, Mb., Oct. 11, 196L 



Sirs— I bougiit of your agents. Cross k NewelL. two barrels of your 
Poudrette, and in usina the first I got sick of It, and sold the other 
barrel. But the one that I used I tried the principal part on potatoes. 
I used about half a pint to the hill, and the yield was equal to those 

Elanted on manure at the rate of twenty loads to the acre. My nclKh- 
or who bought ttie other barrel says if he had bouaht five barrels 
more he wculd have saved the price of twenty barrels. Yours, ^c. 

V. B. PAUL. 

WiLDO, Mb.. Cct. 12, 1861. 
To to the Lodl Manufacturing Co.: 

Gentlemen— Last spring I bought from Cross k Newell one barrel 
of your Poudrette, as an experiment, with but very little fnitii in its 
utility. I put it on 6 rows of com in different parts of the field, after 
manuring with barn-yard manure ha the usual way— at the second time 
hoeing, wliere I put the Poudrette tlie corn was twice as large as the 
rest of the field, nnd this now Is one-third heavier, and Ims ripened 
about eight days earlier. I think it the very thing we want for raising 
eom iu this country, and shall use it more extensively another year 

Yours. Ac WELLINGTON SHOREY. 



SuTRKA, Dbi.., Oct. 1, 1861. 

Gentlemen— I had heard of the Poudrette manufactured by the 
Lodi Manufacturing Co., and thought I would try a small quantity on 
a lot of land intended for eom, and as I couid not get it nearer than 
Philadelphia, I went and bought of the axent twenty barrels, and ap- 
plied two barrels t/) the acre, dropping ttje com and a handful of 
Poudrette in each hill. I left out a part of two rows and put no 
Poudrette, to ascertain if there was any value in it. and noticed tho<ie 
two rows during the season ; and where the Poudrette was used the 
com was decidedly the best, and I have no hesitation iu saying it is a 

E[)od manure for corn. I am certain I made from one-third to one- 
alf more by using it. Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN G. BLACK. 



These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, fhom its commencement to l^'JJO. with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re. 
latlng to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
And are illustrateil with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Phinsor 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School IIouscr. Barns, Ice and Smoke 
liouses. Garden Structures, DomestJc Au'.niaki. Farm Implements and " 
Machines, Fences :ind Gates, liants. Trees, Ac, Ac No Funuer's 
LiUrury should be without this work. Price $2 -or 11 each, sent by 
mail prepaid. L. TL'CKKtt A SON. 

THE BEST OF 8 T O C K— IMPORTED 
SILBSIAN SHEEP and their descendants- Morgan and Mes- 
senger Horse Stock, of ts gom! blood as can be found In the United 
States: and Suffolk Pig& Address WM. U. LADD, Richmond. 
Feb. 14-wly. Jefferson Co., 



CiTBSTBit, Pa., Sept. 14. 1861. 
To the Lodi Manufacturing Co.: 

Gentlemen— I purchased this season of l^lessrs. Baker A Co., eleven 
barrels of Poudrette, and one bag of Phuine. which I put on my corn. 
I marked the place where I put the Phuine. which, when started, 
wemcd ahead, but now the com where the Poudrette waa on is much 
the heft. Last year I used Allen A Needle's New Kertilixer, which 
did no good at all, as tlte corn done better witliout the manure. 1 think 
the Poudrette made by yow Company the clicai>cst manure in use. 

Yours. Ac. A. R. PERKINS. 

The Company's pamphlet, containing directions for its use. with 
other valuable information and the experience of over one hundred 
foraiers, will be sent free to any one applying for the same. Address 

"JA.MES T. FOSTER," 
Care of Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
Jan. a— wl3tm3t 66 CorUandt-St, New-York. 
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Annnid UsoUik af Uic NnrVoA liUK Aurkultunl l^ 
XjtlxiiiuBtaLaFaUtoOuluin.biO«, H. UnniiiLi. 
HiiWa m Morrb CN, J.) CMmU ifninkDi. to J. T. H... 

Sorthmi ut P«%i CloTtT. lij- Ju. RW.U.T1H 

Oiin>CulUirs-IM»>n.lllU>.l>y Vncyr. fmHBiL 

^illliutl<->iuniiBiiilin.l<i_tiT V K. f'l- •' ^-. . 

Tunulnr Id HunchDHlls. hr J. W., . 

ll.i-lo^l»liei.G«.rt Hidie. 

NoU.Jgrllj. Monlh .. . . 



Mr, Tiltljr'l Soulh-DmrD BhlFp 

Alxnii feed^ni Slock. Iii JauH 0. It'iu, 

Live ind DhA Welntil or Hon. bT BrXiwiDi 

liuprDveiuFDi In our BncdiiilCiUk.. ..,._... 
Cum fu, Vlti llewl uid P^ EtIV. bl U. J. W... 
Oiin lo FicJliii. bi JfflH. Till 



HOIITI CULTURAL OEPABT>IBNT. 

CuUItiUde (nil HumiDi Orchardi. 



Rkc uid Frulttna. bj 
-allUrnixn' Baclatlol 



■"SiSSiorii;:".'.;;: 

toHcnullc Fonallto) oTPJni^di!!!"'. !!!*!! !!!!!!! 
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piLOWER SEEDS r— VEGETABLE SEEDa 

CHOICE AKO aZLIABLE FLOWEH SEEDS. 
See ■. K. Bite' DcKrfpdTa Seol CutBlocne. 
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■' DnrrlMra Seed Calalocae. 



I. K. Bitot' DeKriptlie 8»< C 
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SPANISH AND DORKING FOWLB.— 
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Sbe <!t»tltitat«r ft ®ou»trii (fkntUmau. 

PRAOnOAI. HIHT8 FROM ABROAD. 
Tk« O^ratlmM •■ rmrBiara* Clabs. 

Aa an eumple «f tbe wtj in *h)cb tii« neeUng* of 
Buij of IliB moM MOMMftil FimierV Clubi In England 
m mani^ed, osr icaden frfll b« int«reM«d in the folloW' 
l^UMofaiitiectafortbeiiioiithljnMeUiigaof the "Wtr- 
nl AgriODlMral ImproTeoMnt Soektj," for ISflS. Tba 
nuse which Ibtlowt each lutjeot, !■ Ihat of the tnc 
«f tbe dab who haa agreed to prepare and read a formal 
paper Bpan it; a^er membon are a1w> expected (o be 
mdj to fan ia a diioDidoii of th« Tieva thua propound- 
«d, altar tbe reading ol the paper. Farticularlj wh^ the 
witter ii anppoaed to hold Tien that diSer ia tnj wa; 
Iron Uioae of hia DHghbors, there are neT«r lacking 
•mong them aome who ire read j either to combat or aupport 
the opIaioiH exprcaaed, and tbe reaull ia ■ valuable, well 
•OMldered, animated and uaeful debate, in whioh no little 
eiperinwe and not ■ few new facta are brought to light, and 
wUdi tbe agricultural Jonm&la profltabty and gladlj pub- 
lic at great kngth. Han; ol the luljecta in tbe follow. 
fag prngraBoie are quite aa important here, aa the> are ia 

~ [>ur Clubs might be led to 

a timilarlj eihaoMife and 




FibnuTy—B*A mauu of ImpivTlng poor msadowi. — B. 
JTarcA.— Tb* braedbig ud rearing of fum itoek.— Bura- 
Apra—Tht obeapaat mode of oUalnfaif poitaUa Baaore. 



>• farm.— RoMall, 

/■ua.— Tba nUIioM between tbe empleTer and the am- 
(i^ad la agjiaaltara.— Hope Jonea. 

Atigutt — To what eitent oan we [irDfltablj naa tfiam 
(oaar bb tbe brm 1— Jamei Iiookhail 

Octtbtr.—An riaWe t io ni In the Tilowlu at gnwa tahb 



•d lo Ih* tnanber who prodnoaa tba bait aauj and raTleW 
of tba nljnu ^ore aaoad, aad thadbsoMMutbarMndni- 
Ing Ui< iaMion. 

The TKlna •! MajtMraa Taata* fer AmalTala. 

In what we have anld In thaae oolumna with regard to 
tbe wortbleaeaeaa of AiudywU 0/ 8»iU, as a meaaura or 
teat of their prodootlre o^wcitj, we have never lateoded 
lo ntter a word that tboM oat a doubt upon the great 
and well provm Importance of analjiit u a meana of 
aacertatning the peouniarj tain* of artificial mahufn. 
We have latelj found, however, that some manofaotaren 
of theae aitidea have akillfnllj arailed themsalvea of tba 
discredit into which tfa« luvestJgationa of tbe chemist 
have Mien m to the oomposlllan of the soil, to diStaae 
quietly but jet eitendvelj, tbe notion that they era 
equallj usaleaa in a pnuilical pohit of view, aa a ttat of 
tbe value of purefaaaed fertUiien. If analTsit b^pent 
to prove Uien of a real value •atonisbingj; amall, m 
compared with the prioe at whidi tbej are sold, the ma- 
teriila entering into tbeir eompodtioD are oonveniuitly 
Bupposed to have been " progressed " In some way alto- 
gether ineiplioable to aoletna, to a degree of " |H«otieal " 
efflcao; which solenoa la equally unable lo midentand. 

Now, in Qreat Britain, tbia matter ia welt onderstood. 
No respectable mannfaetuier of Manure* ol^ect* to tha 
lest of anoljria, and farmers bar* learned to bate all tbeir 
calculotiona aa to coat and retom, upon tbe result it gives. 
Thii Is illustrated in quit* fVequsnt infoimallon given 
through tbe agrieultunl papeia^ u to tbe oommeroisi 
value at current ratea, of aome fertitiier, the analjiia of 
whioh has been sabmltlad for eiamlnation, by readen 
deeiroua of reliable adTiee. As an insunce of Ibis kind, 
BMiy quote tbe aniwsr to sooh an inquiry cont^nad in 
the last North British Agrloultnrlat, whi<^ happening to 
10 our notice aa we write, suggested to us the fbre- 
giring remarka. Tbe inquirer aaka tbe ralna of the 
separate ingredienta of tha mannra aaalTsed, and of the 
whole in quantity ; and wa eopy below the answer ha ra- 



DulphaM arisaaDMU,... !!,".'.'!;:'! 

nilpbaMDr potMb....... 

Hrdnteit nlsbal* oT UiB*. 



Caatas*. T«. IMiou 
'.'.'.'. 4 T t N 
m U • m 

'.'.'■. 1 1 a 1 

....» sia 11 

.... N ill 11 



Tilai Df IN IMK. am 

VilaaWlMi.'i.Mi. 
Tha munriat value of tha maanra of whieh Iba analjais fs 
glvcB, dapaDda Mainly on tba paraantafe of snlphala af am- 
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[Ifor the Goonkry 0«iilleiBan tnd OnltlVAtflr.l 
THE CONDITIONS OF GCBSIINATION. 
Bt Fitov. BAVvn W. Jomfton. 

Tlie plint be^na wiUi the teed. The embiyo k u iflant 
in miniature, or rather in most eaies, it eoniaine a rudi- 
mentary organism, which under certain influences is cap*- 
ble of developing into a plant. 

The first process of derelopment wherein the young 
plant commences to manifest its separate life, and in 
which it is shaped into its proper and peculiar form, is 
called germination. 

In the mature seed when kept from excess of moisture, 
the embryo lies dormant. The dttrattpn of iU fnialiti/ 
is rery rarions. The seeds of the willow and ooffee will 
not grow afler having once become dry, but must be sown 
when fresh; the former loses its germinative power in 
two. the latter in six weeks after ripening. 

With regard to the duration of tlie vitality of Che seeds 

of agricultural plants, there is no little conflict of opinion 

among those wlio have experimented with them. The 

leguminous seeds appear to remain capable of germina- 
tion during long periods. Girardin sprouted beans that 
were over a century old. Grimstone with great pains 
raised peas from a seed taken from a sealed vase found 
in the sarcophagus of an Egyptian mummy, presented to 
the British Mmeum by Sir G. Wilkinson, and estimated 
to be near 8000 years old. The seeds of wheat usually 
lose their power of growth after having been kept 8 to 7 
years. €k>unt Sternberg is said to have succeeded in 
germinating wheat taken from an Egyptian mummy, but 
only after soaking it in oil. He relates that this ancient 
wheat manifested no vitality when placed in the soil under 
ordinary circumstances, nor even when submitted to the 
action of acids or other substances which gardeners some- 
times employ with a view to promote sprouting. Yilmorin 
doubts altogether the authenticity of the ** mummy 
wheat.** The fact appears to be, that the circumstances 
under which the seed is preserved, greatly influence the 
duration of its vitality. 

In agriculture it is a general rule, that the newer the 
seed the better the results of its use. Experiments have 
proved that the older the seed the more numerous the 
failures to germinate and the weaker the plants it produces. 
Londet made trials in 1856-7, with seed wheat of the 
years 1866, *65, '54 and '58. 

Tlie following table exhibits the results, which illustrate 
the statement just made : 

Per ct of need LexigVti oflenres 4 No. of stalks A 

spronted. days after eom< enrs per hnn- 

logupu dred seeds. 

Seed of 1853, none 

do. 18M. 61 01-0.8 inch. 969 

do. 1^5. n l.S do. S6& 

do. m^ H 1.6 do. 404 

Tlie fact that old seeds yield weak plants, is taken ad- 
vantage of by the florist in producing new varieties. It 
is said tliat while the one-year old seeds of ten-wecks- 
stocks yield single flowers, those which have been kept 
four years give mostly double flowers. 

The general process and conditions of germination 

\re familiar to all. In agriculture and onliuary gardeii- 

ng, we bury the ripe and sound seed a little way in the 

toil, and in a few days it usually sprouts, provided it finds 

*ertain degree of warmth and moisture. 

iCt us attend somewhat in detail to the phenomena of 

{vrmihation, and to the requirements of the awakening 

^^ed, We observe that the seed first absorbs moisture, 

^ consequence of which it swells and becomes more soft ; 

re see the germ enlarging beneath the seed-coat?, shortly 

^le integuments burst, and the rootlet or radicle appears; 

^erward tlie plumule or stem becomes manifest. In all 

-^ricultural plants the radicle buries itself in the soil and 

•«oids the light The plumule ascends into the atmos- 

vrtere and seeks exposure to the direct sunbeams, where 

* ^»«»«^y unfolds p— '^eav— and if coming from the s^ 



The radicle divides and subdivides, in beghming the iasiie 
of true roots. When the plantlet ceaees to derhre Boni. 
iiftuBant from the Mother seed, ihe process is #nidied. 

An to the eonditfonfl of germination, we ImTe to eoBsl- 
der the foHowing : 

Thi mnl is usually the medium of aioistiire, waniilfa, 
Ike., and it affects germination only as it iniaeneet 1^ 
■apply of these agencies ; it is not otberwiae easenUri to 
ihe process. The bnrying of seeds when in tlie feld or 
garden, serves to cover tliem away from birds and keep 
them from drying up. In the forest at spring time, we 
may see innumerable seeds spnmtlRg vpon Ae sifa s u ^ «r 
but half covered with decayed leaves. 

A certain range of warmth is essentia], Goeppert, 
who experimented with numerous seeds, observed none to 
germinate below 89<* Fahrenheit. Saehs has aceertained 
for rarious agrieoUnral seeds, the extreme limits of wamth 
at which germination is possible. The lowest tempera- 
tures range from 41^ U> 55** ; the highest from IDS® to 
to 116^. Below the miniravm temperature the seed pre- 
serves its vitality ; above the maximum it is killed. He 
finds likewise that the point at which the mott rapid i^ 
mination occurs, is intermediate between these two ex- 
tremes, and lies between 79^ and 98^. Either elevation 
or reduction of temperature from these degrees, retards 
the act of sprouting. 

In the following table are given the special lenperatarct 

for six common plants : — 

Tem pwaU iie 

Loivest Hfuhesi ofmoft ruM 

Temperature ef OerminatfoD. Oermlaaypn. 

Wheat. 40deg. Fah. lOtdefr-Tak 8f «e« HS^ 

Barlejt 41 do. IM do. S4 dsw 

Pea. 44.6 do. IM db. M do. 

Maise, 48 do. 115 4». 48 dok 

SearletBean, 49 do. 311 do. If dSb 

Squash M do. 316 do. 18 do. 

For all agricultural plants that are cultivated in Few- 
England a range of temperature of from 55^ to 90*^ is 
adapted for healthy and speedy germination. It will be 
noticed in the above table that the seeds of plants intro- 
duced into northern latitudes from tropical regions, as the 
squash, bean and maize, require and endure a higher tem- 
perature than those native to temperate latitutfes, as sre 
wheat and bariey. The extremes given above nre by no 
means so wide as would be found, were we to experimenl 
with other plants. It is probable that some seeds will 
germinate nearly at 82 dcg., or the freezing point of 
water, while the cocoa nut is said to yield seealrngs with 
the greatest certainty when the heat of the soil Is 120 deg. 

Sachs has observed that the temperature at which ger- 
mination takes place materially influences the relative 
development of the parts, and thus the form of the seed- 
ling. According to this industrious experimenter, very 
low temperatures retard the production of new rootTets, 
buds and leaves. The rootleU, which are rudimentary m 
the embryo, become, however, very long. On the ather 
hand very high temperatures cause the rapid formation 
of new roots and leaves even before those existing in 
the germ are fully unfolded. The medium and most fa- 
vorable temperatures bring the parts of the embryo first 
into development, at the same time the rudiments of new 
organs are formed, which are afterward to unfoM. 

A certain amottni of moietnre is indispensable to all 
growth. In germination it is needful tliat the seed should 
absorb water so that motion of the contents of the germ- 
cells can take place. Until the seed is more or less im- 
bued with moisture, no signs of sprouting are manifested, 
and if a half-sprouted seed be allowed to dry, the process 
of growth is effectually checked. 

The degree of moisture whidi different seeds will en- 
dure or require, is exceedingly various. The seeds of 
aquatic plants naturally germinate when immersed in 
water. The seeds of many land plants indeed will quick- 
en under water, but they germinate most healthfully when 
moist — but not wet. Excess of water often causes tlie 
seed to rot 

Jiyee oxygen a$ contained in the atr, is likewise essen- 
tial. Saussure demonstrati'd by experiment that proper 
germination is impossible in its abs^u^Ci and cannot pro- 
4»eed ^^ *n ^ ^n^Anonh**^ '^f '^th*** gaf T^^ ''^***">^iou ao* 
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livity of oxygen appears to be the meana of exciting the 
growth of the embryo. 

U baa been taught that liglU m prejudicial to germi- 
Bation, aiid that Uwrefore seeds must be corered. (John- 
stools I«ecture8 on Ag. Chem. and Geology, 2d £ug. £d, 
pp. aS6 and 227.) When, however, we consider that 
nature does not bury seeds, but soattors them on the sur- 
fiuse of tbe ground of forest and prairie, where they are 
at ti«e most half covered and by no means removed from 
the Hght, we cannot accept such a doctrine. The warm 
and Moiat forests of tropical regions, which, though 
shaded are by ae means dark, are covered with sprouting 
seeds. The gardener knows that the seeds of heath, cal- 
ceolarias and some other ornamental plants germinate 
best when uncovered, and the seeds of common sgricul- 
lural plants will aprout when placed on moist sand or 
■awduRt, with apparently no less readiness than when 
buried oat ef oght 

2%€ time required for germination vanes exceedingly 
nooordiog to Uie kind of seed. As ordinarily observed, 
the fresh seeds of the willow begin to sprout within 
iwelf« hours after falling to the ground. Those of clover, 
wheat and other grains, germinato in three to five days. 
The fruits of tbe walnut, pine and larch, lie four to six 
weeks before sprouting, while those of some species of 
ash, beech and maple, are said not to germinate before 
the expiration of one and a half or two yearii 

The starchy and thin-skinned seeds quicken most readi- 
ly. The oily seeds are in general more slow ; while such 
M are situated within thick and homy envelopes, require 
tbe longest periods to excite growth. The time necessa- 
ry for germination depends naturally upon the favorable- 
ness of other conditions. Gold and drouth delay the pro- 
cess, wlien they do not check it altogether. Seeds that are 
buried deeply in the soil may remain for years, preserving 
bat not manifesting their vitality, because tliey are either 
too dry, too cold, or have not sufficient access to oxygen 
to set the germ in motion. 

To speak with precision, we should distinguish the time 
from planting the dry seed to the commencement of ger- 
mination, whi^ is marked by the rootlet becoming visi- 
ble, and the period that elapses until the process is com- 
plete, i. e., when the stores of the mother-seed are ex- 
hausted, and the young plant Is entirely thrown upon its 
own resources. At 41^ F., in the recent experiments of 
Haberiandt, Um rootlets issued after four days in the case 
of rye, and in five to seven days in that of other grains 
and clover. The sugar beet, however, lay at this tempe- 
rature 22 days before beginning to sprout. 

AX$l'* the time was sliortened about one-half, in case 
of the seeds just mentioned. Maixe required eleven, the 
kidney bean eighty and tobacco thirty-one days at this 
temperature. 

At 65^ the grains, clover, peas and flax, began to sprout 
in one to two days ; maise, beans and sugar beet in tliree 
days, and tobacco in six days. 

The time of completion varies with the temperature 
much more than that of beginning. It ia, for example, 
acooring to Sachs, at 41*^ to 65^ for wheat and barley, 40 
to 45 days; at 95^ to 100^ for the same, 10 to 12 days. 

At a given temperatore, small seeds complete germina- 
tion jnuch sooner than large ones. Thus at 65** to 60® 
the process is finished with beans in 80 to 40 days; with 
maise, In SO to 35 days; with wbeat, in 20 to 25 days; 
with clover, 8 to 10 days. 

These diff?renoes are simply due to the fact tliat the 
smaller seeds have smaller stores of nutriment for the 
young plant, and are therefore more quickly exhausted. 

An important deduction 'for practice, from (he facts 
above set forth, is, that general rules with regard to the 
depth to which seeds should be sown, must not be laid 
down too rigidly, but circumstances must be allowed to 
alter cases. 

While it is the almost universal result of experience In 
temperate regions, that agricultural seeds germinate most 
Barely when sown at a dc^h not exceeding 1 to 8 inches, 
Ibere are drenmstanees under which a widely different 
practice is admissible or eysn essential In the light and 



porous foil of the gardens of New-Haven, peas may be 
sown six to eight inches deep without detriment, and are 
thereby secured from the ravages of the domestic pigeon. 
The Moqui Indians, dwelling upon the table lands of the 
higher Colorado, deposit we seeds of maize 12 to 14 
inches below the surface. Thus sown, tlie plant thrives, 
while if treated according to the plan usual in the United 
States and Europe, it might never appear above ground. 
The reasons for such a procedure are the followiug : Tbe 
country is without rain and almost without dew. In sum- 
mer tlie sandy soil is continuously parched by the sun, at a 
temperature often exceeding 100® degrees in the shade. 
It is only at the depth of a foot or more that the seed finds 
the moisture needful for its growth — moisture furnished 
by the melting of the winter snows.* 
Tale Goa•fl^ N«w.Hav«B, Ol^ r«b. UL 
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CFor tbe Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Potatoes— Plant Early, Plant Deep and Dig Late. 

^•^•^•^•^ 

Editors of Go. Gxnt. — I have observed of late several 
articles in the Co. Gsurr., recommending early digging of 
potatoes attacked with disease. 

Now my obeervation and experience have led me to an 
entirely different practice. For several years after the 
appearance of the potato disease in this country eariy 
digging ^x^^ recommended, which plan I practiced repeat- 
edly, sometimes spreading my potatoes on the bottom of 
a ebrg cellar, and sometimes burying them in pits, always 
with great and sometimes total loss, not to mention the 
disagreeable labor of overhauling them, in those seasons 
when the disease was prevalent 

Assuming that the disease is almoepherieal, epidemic 
and c<mtagioti»j I changed mv practice — which for tlie 
last fifteen years has been pertectlv satisfactory — Cleaving 
my potatoes in the ground as late m the fall as would Im 
safe on account of frost — all potatoes then eaund^ keep- 
ing good both in the cellar and In pit& 

Now for the '* reason for the faith that Is In me.^ For 
several years I have observed that those tubers that were 
deepest in the ground, and the bills the least conical or 
elevated above the surfsce, were invariably the freest 
from disease. Hence I inferred they were safer in the 
ground than out, being less exposed to heat, light, and 
atmosphere, and contagion from contact. 

Tour correspondent J. L. R., says that he dug his pota- 
toes the 12th of Sept., and had only twelve bushels of 
sound potatoes, and thinks had he dug tfiem a month 
earlier he might have had 40 ; and so he might, and very 
likely would have liad them to overhaul and a portion to 
throw away, and the balance being so much exposed to 
light and air as to render them neither healthy nor pal- 
atable. Many years ago I had an acre of potatoes which 
in the month of August were attacked with disease, and to 
save tkem^ I dug them and spread the apparently sound 
ones on my cellar bottom, which was dry, giving them 
what air I could. But in a very few days tliey commenced 
fermenting, — ** sweating at every pore,*" — ^and the result 
was, after sundry sortings snd overhaulings, I had them 
all to throw away. I should have said however, that a 
few hills were left undng until late In the fall, from which 
I obtained a batiket of sound potatoes worth more than 
all those dug In August, not to mention the disagreeable 
labor attendmg tlie removal to and from the cellar. 

And now after more than twenty years of experience 
and experimenting on the potato rot, I have settled on 
this practice — plant early, plant deep, and dig as late as 
possible, avoiding frost, tliat Is, freezing of tubers, and you 
will get the most sound pototoes with the least labor. 

Adrian, Mich.. Feb. IS. 1881. B. J. HARTET. 

• a • 

Goon Pias.— Mr. Wm. P. Giles of Skaneateles, recent- 
ly killed four hogs that weighed 1,200 pounds, at 8 months 
and 17 days, one of which weighed when dressed 861^ 
ponndb. They were fed on milk. I consider ground oats 
a sopeiior feed for hogs. n. 
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A BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 

Hon. OWKN I-oruoi atniis ua the Report of the Con- 
peuloml OutniDillee na At;Hvu)ture. of wbtdi he ia 
riuiriDin, RubmkMd in (lie House of Representitireg, Fi 
lltli, in fiior of Ihe "eiUblialimcnt of ■□ AgricuUural 
Departueat or Bureau." 

ThU action wu apeciallj reconmeaded in- President 
Iiincoui'a JuBt annnal Hecaage ; and thg SecreUtrr o( tb« 
Interior, lu iiis report then prcaented, algo nrg«d " ll: 
lablisbmeiil of a burenu of aericDltate and lUtiitlca, (be 
need vbereof," he remariia, " is oot ontj realimd b, 
lieadt of department*, bat ii felt bj erer; Intelilgent legia- 
lator. ■ ■ Oua of the objeeU contemplated bj Con- 
gTMs in tlie ippropriUioDB for Uie promotion of agricul- 
ture was the 'eolleclion ol agricBllural atalistlcg.' ■ ■ 
Annaal reports made under the direction of auvli a bureau, 
Mlling forth fbe eonScion ef tmr agricullun, manv/at- 
tuTN, and eamintTa, «itb well dlgesCeil statements reta- 
tlve to Bimiiar taclB hi foreign countries, wblcb the preacnt 
npld intercomiuunlcatlon cnablee us to obtain often in 
■drance of Ibeir publication abroad, would prore tlie noM 
Yaliuible reperUuiea of Intereatiog and important informa- 
Uon, the absence of which alien occoBiona jncaiculable 
low to the material intercsia of tiie connlrj." 

The Report of the CommilCee On Af'rii.'ulCnre Rcconds 
these auggestconB, and ai^es the importanee of the Bureau 
proposed, Ter; jalrly, but nut with as nudi force as we 
Should have been gikd to lee the question diavusved, nor 
appareotlj with as clear an idea of the whole scope and 
uses of sucli a department as wits eblertained by the 
Secretary himself. 

Thus, in answer to the aoppoeed objection, " Whj not 

minister of BgrlcultDre!" it ia juallf answered that "com- 
tDcrcUl and manufacturing tntereata, bebg locallr limited 
kod centralized, can eaailj combine and make tlicmsolfea 
felt in tbe halia of legishttion, and in Ihe eieculire depart- 
ments of the government," while farmers arc laclting in 
■linilar combinations to press their inlcrea's; and Ibiia 
"New-Torli and Ixiwetl have oPtcn more immediate in- 
flncnce in directing and moalding national legUlatiou llian 
■II Uie farming inlereeta In Ihe country." Bat the com- 
Diiltec might al^o, and still more fordhlr a« it seems to nn, 
baie urged the importance of lucli a bureaa, from the ben- 
efitfl it will reader to our commerce and manufadurvs, 
quite as niucli as from thoae whicli our agriculture mar 
expect from its csiabliBhineut. For its true design should 
be to Include — aaadepiutmentof " jlarietilluri tKti Sla- 
tiitia " — tlie whole productivs capacitiea of the countrj 
in everj department ofitidustrj. It ia this which the Re- 

fiort of the Sccrclarj of the Interior, as abore quoted and 
lalicixed bj UB, diadnctlj advocalea; and. In BucJi a bu- 
reau, Agrivniturcjiistlj takes the Gist and most prominent 
place, bccanee, upon ill condition, and upon llie Incls re- 
vealed by its statiatica, so large a aliare of both our com- 
nercial and manufacturing proaperily is mainlj' depend- 
ent. Tlie Interests of monufaclurers, of mercbanti>, and of 
'armem, are, we full; believe, in Ihe long run far more 
Ittely to be lianiionious and co-incident with each other, 
Jian thej are to clash ; and it tlius rc^iiltx, not only that 
'uch a bureau, properly managed, is of itself partially 
1 bureau of Mmmcrce and manufnctures, but also that 
rbcra it ia specially promodre ol the interests of Agricul. 
ure, It also eierls a secondary effect to the advantage 
■f those other pursuits which can never be most prospe- 
>a8 except in the prosperity of the Farmer, and wiiich de- 
-md upon bim entirely for the rcaocrcea ol tlieir sabsis- 
■" -, and, rert largely, for ths purchase of their goods. 
)cpartmcnl of "Agriculture and SuUstics," we do 
.J. It flhould receive, condense and circulate the Sli- 
jhJc* now obtained In States which already collect them, 
" ' secure llieir collection in other Stales. It shonid be 
.^ive '■ "7, Kc'-'-ia departmanL It sliould deal 



theoretical toTcstlgations mainly to those better fltled to 
curry (htm on wisely and well. It shonid not b« Inned 
into n hospital for rejected ofncn-seckcra in other depart- 
ments; norinloaseed and flower catabliabnenl for &» 
supply of what any weilsman or Sorial will be glad to 
sell us ; Dor into a publidlion oSiee of eollaled eilraeti 
and re-haahed essays, presenting nothing Ihat hat not beei 
printed before in other forms, and nowhere serving to 
curry forward one step tite real agricultural knowledge 0/ 
the day. If oar Government proposes in eameal Ibns to 
extend its helping hand to onr industrial inieresta, m 
trust the now bureau will be committed Ib hands not IM- 
turfously tneompelent; Ihal it will be raised above the 
lerel of petty political influences; thai it will puUwb t*- 
porta to wlilch we may lorn with ■ msonahk hoptof 
eliciting here and there a new faet, or getting now Md 
then some ny of light, however feeble, in channels belor* 
obscure. If space permitted we «hu»id be glad to treat 
this subject at greutertenglh; — we have avoided khittMr. 
to, tu despair that what any Ime friend of Agricullur* 
might say would receive even the most cursory attention, 
and now we dare scarcely entertain much hope that tbe 
new bureau, \l indeed it be created, will ht placed upoa 
such a bosis as to secure the couWencc of the n 
and lliinking Farmers of the country. 



TRIMMINO BUOKTHOKN HEDQES. 

Uessrs. EniroRS— I take the liberty to ask yeor adiica 
trimming a Burktioni hulfft that siirronndB mj frait- 
garden. Ii has been set nine }«ara ; my cnetaw ha* beea 
■ lof JuijOTBrstof AngBSt 
it square ; bot t^f tb* tm- 
ir GKBTT.xuiain ■tybmSy, 
I, among many other things, a much better 
It ia a lair apeeimen of tbe pyramid form, 
neariy eigiil feet high. Now wliat I want to know ia, how 
ahatl I trim it and keep the prefeiil hight, and preserr* 
ilB beauty! I End tlie leaves are nearly all 011 the •ol- 
slde, and if I cut close tu tlie previous uuUing, [ leb my 
"pet" of all its iwaiily — llii l4a*ti." I doc't want it 
'ligher, as it is difGcult to irim now. " IVJttt ia lo !< 
ieu/" WiLue F. Saiiikm. AtiuibuTij, Jlau, 

Tlie hockthom, although a very hardy tree, ia one of 
those wliich will not grow well in tbe shade, snd for tbia 
bnuicluiB are nearly destitute ot foliage. 
Jl very evonly and frequently sheared, a dense atislBa 
of foliage ia fotnied at llic eitetior of tlia hedge, prcTcnt- 
' ig the growth of any leaves inside. To avoid tbil re- 
lit, do not shear frequently, (and nefer white the hedge 
I growing or in leaf,) but cut the surface with a knife by 
iinntn^-tu — that i* by cutting Out for a short distance 
inwards one-half or Iwothirda of all Ihe endia of lite 
branches — going further in, and thinning out mora aerere- 
ly according to the necessities of the case. This tnust bi 
done early in spring, and never when the leaTea are oit. 




IHg, 1 shows the section of a hedge wiilcb has been re- 
peatedly dieared at the ontside, all the interior brooches 

ing bare. Fig. S represents the same shortctied 01 
thinned bacii in tbe way here inlcndcd, preientingamare 
irregular or uneven surface, and ndniitting the light to the 
interior, fig. 8 shows more particularly how thhiproccM 
is porformed, tlie out back being mode at a lock b, or Hill 



ues. 
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Tb» Poonnluy laUrMtoof England KodFraiioa. 

Jjidt fron tU moral point of liav, Ihwi wMdi 
•n; qaeUMn mKr be judged, we til Iekav that Unre ia 
gmicnilj a pecuiiiarr arguaictit sotiieiirbers hivolTtd, and 
tliat, Id tlie present hllcD condition of hnnwailr, tlie lat- 
ter ia likelj to be oonsidcred quite a* rorclbla In moat 
taaaa aa the former. Bat, bejDDd (he obligatioDa of morala, 
asd the JQtereata of moDcr-getting, (here are liie impalaea 
. et nuiou pualona, aometimea blmewortli;, and per- 
liapa aometimea laudable, •rbich often blind ua enlirelj 
both aa to dutj and eipedienej. During oar present na- 
lional dilBcuUlM other naliooa have not been baokirird 
la lep iea enting ni aa tbua blinded bj paanon ; and witfa- 
Mt wbliing to Intimate Itiat there are reaentiDenta or 
fealaiidei of anj kind which could hire interfered the 
moat remotelj with tbe cteBrnmB of Uuir riiioo, it atill 
laanM to at that their poailjoa Cowarda the Uni(«] Stalei 
lliraafhon( (hb nd nationil conBict of oun, has acarcel; 
twen facb aa real friendlinesi to us, or a wise regard for 
Ibetr own higbest commercial and manufacturlDg pnwperi- 
t;, would bare dictated to tbem. 

On the acore of rrieadlineaa, however, we hire nothing 
to ear, aince, with regard to It and its obllgationii, every [ 
man or nation expects to tie bis own judge. It ia '' 

ions which our prewnt dlffleultiea bear .. . 
la England and France, to which we wiah to refer lerj \ 
brie&j. Theac two nBiJaoa bare long supplied ua witli 
manafacturea of neceaaitj or luiurj, in Fast qiantities, for 
wUch during the mat jear oiir markets have been aliooet 
wboll; d««ed, while, at the nme Ume (hit their exporters 
•r« Ihoa abat off from buaineaa, their manufacturera and 
artlaana — both tltelr capital and their labor — have been 
Ijing comparatively idle for lack of cotton, aa well aa lack 
of trade. 

How we cannot but think, that if the two govemmentB 
alluded to, when flrst approached, prohablj mare than a 
jear ago, by agents of (he " Oonfedency " (lien in procen 
<rf incnbaliOD, — had olearly aeon their own interests, and 
diMiuctly and promptly affirmed, that, as aupportera of 
taublialied instilutioiia, as leaders in (he arta of peace, m 
Mends of humanity and citiliiatlon, — they could in no 
napect aid nor countenance a revolutionary movement !n 
the Sou(fa«m States — we cannot but think, that after inch 
ao announoement bad been made, our peaoe Ihw* would 
never hava been infringed, and that tiielr aalea (o ua of 
goods, and purcliases from ua of cotton, would have oon- 
(oquently continued lo go on juat aa in otlier yeaia. In- 
atead of thia, tliere is nothing to siiow that the hopes of 
Soothem recognition were not encouraged in Europe, and 
tbeir eflbita In promoting revolnCion aiM war, aided there, 
or at leaatBot atall impeded. And, hardly had theatmg- 
glaoponod, whenaMK^lIed "neutrality" waadeclared, — 
pU^^ng n few diaconlenled leaders on the aaioe fooling aa ' 
(be govemmentof an allied nation ; fostering tlie duration 
of ■ atrife, in the coune of which England and Franoe 
bad everything to loae, wkh very uncertain gains to hope 
for after its ooncluaion, — a strife which had Its origin in 
the supposed power of Cotton to compel the homage of 
the world, and which baa beeo prolongod tbita (ar, only 
becinse It haa taken so loiw to convince other naUons 
that ■ scaroitf of (hia materiaTia not, after all, (be wont of 
national evils. 

Some one iuia latclj been aigning in England that It 
would be cheaper for the nation to support its idle factory- 
UlMren, than to undertake a foreign war of unknown 
laogth and magnitude; and Ur, Bbioht, in an address 
lately delivered before tho Bimingham Chamber of Com- 
■•roe, aptly remarks tltat " if cotton be 
povnd, it could not be got through war 
iUllinga.'* Ur. Calui, too, in a speech which 
of aa very able In our English eiehanges, acgnea that "if 
wo [Bn^and] break the Uockade of the goDtlwm porta, 
to Mtaln the ootton whiob in a vary abort tiste wb fhall 



receive En abundaooe &om India, wo shall bare to Sgbt 
the United Slates, From wlikli we now derive our chief 
supply of grain, and shall tbns raise the price of wheat 20a. 
a qr. The r»ult, acoordiiig lo Mr. Caian, would be that, 
instead of having, ai we now ba.vc, l.OOO.OOO of peopla 
on ' short time,' we slioutd see 30.000,000 in Great Britain 
on 'short commons,' and 86,000,000 in France in the 
same condidon, owing to (lie non-anival of breadstulb 
from Korthem Amerfca.'' 

This is not the IntereMcd view of • tradeaman, but tlw 
elevated argument of one who looks tiejond a temporary 
tack of cotton to the consequences of paying too high a 
price to get it. And now that, as we alt believe and tnut, 
theienilbof ttaisnp-riaingbas passed by, such calcniatlona 
aa tlioee of Ur. Caird cannot lielp being of still greater 
weight In Europe. Surely no itatcaman there can bava 
supposed that a great naljon like (he United States would 
be the quiet witiiesa of its own dianembermeot and dis- 
solution I We deeire no belter authority than the com- 
mercial history of the past twelve months, 10 prove that 
the interesls of our government at the beginning wore 
idenlieal with those of England and Franco, and are ao 
still ; and that the cause of order and pesoe and human 
welfare, was (hen, and yet remaina, coincident with both. 



a shilling a 
a than five 



Oompostlng Unok witli Stablo UnirarOL 

I have been eiperimentii^ somewhat this winter Ib 
oomposling, and ask both your advice and opinion. Havo 
been forming a pile in my yard, composed of a layer of 
good quality peaty muck, fresh dug, of eiglit to ten inchea 
tliick, and then a layer of good strong, fresh, anleacbed 
Btalile manure, made from both liorst^ and cattle, rather 
coarse, perhaps, and whioli would need in itself lo become 
somewliat more decomposed before upiiig, of fl lo 8 indieo 
thick. I hare added alternate layera of thia until I have 
a mass 40 leet long. II feet wide,' and 6 feet high. 

1 sImII need to uao It about tlie SOtli of Uay. and pro- 
pose about the first Or middle of April to fork it all over 
carefully, and see that tlie wliole mas Is tlioroughty in- 
oorporMed logetliSr. And what do you think of tblsf 
Will it prove labor lost, and come out in Hay simply muck 
and manure, or will (he pile heat and decoiuposs sod 
become aaumilated so aa to prove advantageous F Wiiat 
more than already named can I do to benefit it? Will 
the addition of lime or gypsum at the time of forking over 
be useful T I wish to use it on a clay loam. 
BallibDiT, Conn. W. 1. PFTTKB. 

We do not think much fermentaUon will lake plaoe^ 
but the layers will slowly decompose and make, when well 
miied together, a good compoat Leave it untouched aa 
long as convenient, and (ben intermix tlie whole. By cut- 
ting in a few feet i( will bo aeen whether decomposition 
haa been enough. Forking it over would he quits a task ; 
if the ends conld be sloped, and a yoke of oxen psBcd 
up on the heap, they would do the work very tliorougblj 
and rapidly by means of a plow and barrow ; shovelling 
oir tbe mellow miied stratum into carts below, and re- 
repeating die prooeas. Or, if Uie pile ia too sofl foroxen, 
a portion may bo cut off and thrown at the side, to t>e pul' 
veriied by the harrow. In forming such heaps the labor 
of mixing ia saved by making each atntom as (bin aa prao- 
ticoblSL He lime and gypsum may be oMful, bat would 
tie equally so ap[died in any other my to the smL 

The CocarnT Gkntlkham — Uy voice is but an echo of 
what aeema to be a general opinion — the Co. GitiiT. ia in- 
diiptntaUe to tiie American funoer — highly practical fn 
ila teachings, full of uaeful and entertaining matter on 
every sutgect of interest lo tbe farmer. Tuo Dollar! Ia 
indeed a small ooowderaLlon for SS visits of (he Co. GaKT, 
I have had (fae pleasure of bidding him a weekly weloomo 
ainee his '' first appearance before tlia Ameiicau people," 
and none of my daily, weekly or monthly visitor*, have a 
mora generovi welcome than ha «. o. ii. 
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[Tor the CoantiT GenttemtB and Cultivator.] 

Manufacture ol Sugar from the Sorghum. 

At ft meeting of the Philadelphia Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture on the 5th March, Mr. Sidkkt 0. Fisbui, 
the correspoDcliDg eecretary, offered the following atate- 
ment from Miltok Oonabd, of West Grove, Cheater 
county, Pa., In relation to the cultiyatlon of the ftorgho- 
•ucre, and the maniifactore of STrop and sagar : 

Having on tiro former oecasioDS presented to your so- 
ciety the resalt of some eiperiments made by oae in the 
eultiration of the sorglio-socre, or Chinese svgar cane, 
which were well received by the members, I am induced 
to think that my farther experience on the same subject 
may be of some interest to them and to farmers generally. 

Tlie circumstances of the present time o0er great in- 
ducements to the growth of this plant, which, if it was 
profitable before the war, must become more profitable 
hereafter, because the needs of the government will 
cause higher taxes to be laid on foreign sugar and syrup. 

The experience of the past four or five years has estab- 
lished three points : 

1. That it costs but little more to grow the sorgho- 
■ncre than to grow a crop of Indian com. 

2. That from it can be manufactured sogar and syrup 
of excellent quality. 

8. That the profit per acre is twice as large as that of 
any grain crop. 

These points are proved by the following facts from my 
own experience and that of my neighbors. I have for 
foar years past, on three to four acres, annually, in regn- 
lar field culture, from land such as bad produced an 
average crop of forty-five bushels of com per acre, de- 
rived an average yield of 176 gallons syrup. The ave- 
rage wholesale price at which it sold was forty-five cents 
per gallon. Tlie price charged per ^gallon for manufac- 
turing was fifteen cents. The smallest yield 140 gallons, 
the greatest 218 gallons per acre. 

My neighbors have generally put in a smaller quantity 
of land, and have in ntany instances, by more careful 
culture than I have given, obtained a mudi greater yield. 

If we compare the crops of cane and corn, as stated 

above, at the average prices at which both were sold in 

our neighborhood, the account will stand thus : 

nSnllona syrap at 40 cents, #78.75 

Oostof manufactore, atlScents, 26.25 

Leavlnic a net retarn p«r acre. •SS.SS 

Taloe of 45 botbels com. at 50 centt, fi.5S 

Balance hi favor of cane ttO.M 

The aggregate of the annual product of syrup in this 
and the adjoining townships, for three years past, has 
ranged from 150 to 250 hhds., and promises greatly to 
exceed these maximuui figures the coming season. 

A chief difficulty in the extension of the ctilture of the 

eane heretofore has been the lack of suitable apparatus 

lor manufacturing the syrap and sugar. The appliances 

for evaporating the juice having been variously oonstroct- 

h1 according to the ingenuity of o)>eraton), the results 

tave been frequent failures, particularly in tlie quality of 

ne article. These obstacles seem now to be fairly over- 

^me by the introduction of ** Cook's patent portable 

'^•~'**)orator,** together with important improvements in 

.118, rendering them more efficient as well as more 

•arable. 

The samples of sugar and syrup herewith sent were made 

^ok*s Evaporator, without previous defecation, from 

,mue kept until tlie last of November, and are in no 

'^pect superior to what may l>e made from any mainre 

ae. I have already shown that the culture of tiie sorgho 

way be made profitable to the farmer. A word as to the 

irofits of the manufacturer. It would probably be for the 

nterest of both that tlie operations of each should be car- 

- «i " ^r-, .t^iy. The success of Cook's apparatus for 

nice *'> r beautiful and pleasant syrop, ap<* 



of a superior quality, render* the iaaBafactiire m lafc in- 
vestment if jadiuioiMly managed. 

With a mni enatiDinit shoK -* 9gM 

And No. 4 evft|>oriktor ,, O.W 

rrelRfat and Vising op ^ MM 

ApiMiratiD eoatinic; tUi.il 

Can be roade per day 75 gaBoo» grr»^ at say K tca a a . 11 Ji 

At a cost of five-eighths cord of wood atM...... ttJO 

Two and half men at #1 ^ S.5f 

Tw»bones»at SOcenlSk IJt 

Whidi leaves a margin lor ^sinking fund^ of ^26 per 
day. 

Id our latitude the work may be eontiniied suceessfiiHy 
from the middle of September mtil the last of November. 
I offer Uiis statement to the soctetj as an indueeiacBft la 
farmers, and others, to embark in tlie culture and nana- 
facture of the sorgho-sucre, convinced that the mterests 
of agriculture would be thus promoted, and another ele- 
ment added to the commercial indepesdenoa of o« 
country. 

I have necessarily, for sake of brevity^ avmded delaBi 
of the metliod of coHure, and of tlie manufacture, bat 
may here add that any inquiries on these points, so far u 
my information extends, will be dieerfu)ly responded to. 

West OroTe. Chester Co., Pa. MILTOIC CORARB. 

• •• 

KVor the Oooatry Geatleiaaa asA C aM t a tifcl 
APPLICATI ON OF MANURE. 

There seems to be a good deal of divemly of aeiti^ 
ment, in regard to the best time of the year to apply 
manures. Such earnest advocacy of opposite opfaiioM^ 
many of which are the results of experience, shows that 
the tinte of the application of manure is not of afwentMil 
importance. I think the vital point is, not whetlMT tba 
manwre should be put on in the spring, fidl orwinter, bol 
to be sure and put it on. 

I have seen great effect from that which wi|b pot oit in 
the spring, even if it had large quaritities of straw in it ; and 
certainly it » good to put on about the first of September, 
either on wheat or roeadowa. The plan of apteadliig 
manure on grass land in the fall, which waa to be plowed 
for com the next season, I have tried with marked 
success, and I do not doubt but it is well, when oonro- 
nient to draw it out in winter. Perfaapa it may bo the 
true system, to give a dressing to cold grass land in tho 
spring, especially if tlie manure has in it a good deal of 
grass seed. Very coarse manure, even olear straw, it 
beneficial, applied at this time. Abont the irtt'of Aprtt 
is the best time, as it gets washed hito the soil bj the 
early rains, and the grass seeds germinate readily. But 
we do not miss moch, if this is applied early in the flUl, 
unless some of it has been allowed to waste In the sim- 
mer. On dry and cultivated land it seems quite as well 
to make the applk»tion in the fail. On wheat of ooorae 
H Is. 

I think that some are misled in their estimate of the 
superior value of manure which has been lying throi^ 
the summer, by its being concentrated, so that what is a 
load in the fall, was two or tliree loads in the spring, and 
of course the same bulk or weiglit is more valuable. The 
value of two or three is condensed into one. 

There has been a change in the practice of some fiun- 
ers here, and I judge, from reading the discuselons on the 
subject in yoor paper, of many in other parts of the 
country, which is to apply the manure more directly to 
grass, than as formerly to grain. The Immediate retoH 
of this practice is a diminished crop of grain, and perfaapa 
a diminished income fVom tlie farm a year or two, but the 
result in a few years, is the increased fertility of the aoil, 
and consequently an increased product of grain aieow 
This change in the practice of farmers here baa been 
brought about partly by tliefa* estimate of the valne of the 
msB crop, by many, as almost equal to the gnds Cfop^ 
The relat) « importanee of grai'' ^nd gnm Id a anHtis of 
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the moot imporUnt advantage of this change is the im- 

proveaenC ia the fertility of the soil 

Therefore the manure shovld be applied to the benefit 

of the grass cliieijr. Those who raise wheat will apply 

their nianare at tlie time of sowing, and near the surface, 

to the yery highest advantage of the succeeding grass. 

Where com is a principal crop, the manure should be 

put on, if poesiblei, at the seeding of the land, in antici- 

pation of the com crop. A heavy growth of grass, fed 

off by stock, is the best preparation for oom, 

Amenia, Dochen Oo. N. REED. 

• •• 

£For tht Gooatr/ Qentlemao and GulUvatorJ 

WHAT THE IL LINOI S ** OOFFEE »* IS. 

Thanks to the gentleman who has introduced this arti- 
de, Gko. B. Huffman of Effingham, Illinois, I have re- 
ceived a few seeds of this plant, which he has grown for 
two years past, having received it as the coffee of Austra- 
lia. An examination of the seed shows it to be a vetch 
— Datoral order Vieia^ genus Cicer, from the Greek word 
kikys, force or strength. Hence the Cicerons had their 
name from the pulse or cicer which they ate, as the Pisons, 
from Uie pea, tlie Lentuli from the lentils. 

Tliis plant belongs to the Lin. system Diadelphia Dian- 
dria. It is an annual herb. The species to which these 
seeds belong it the deer arUtinutit, the chiok pea, a na- 
tive of Syria, Egypt, Italy, the Levant, found among the 
com or grain. The seed has a projecting cheeic, hence its 
resemblance to a ram^s head, which gives the name. The 
seeds are eatable, raw or boiled, and constitute a conside- 
rable part of the food of those countries. It 6owers in 
June and ripens in August ; is grown in drills or sown 
broadcast. 

Loudon, from whom most of my information is deriv- 
ed, describes three other species. C, sonyarinm^ with 
larger seeds, in Songaria and Persia. 0, solonietMe^ in Eu- 
rope. 0. nummitnifolia^ or Moneywort leaved Cicer, is 
prostrate. 

The C. arietimtm lias an acid exudation from its glands, 
which consists of oxalic acid. I find no reference to its 
use as coffee, but suppose it might answer as well as any 
other pea for that purpose. Jno. A. Wardkb. 

Cl&ciimaU, March 1, 1863. 

More aboat the Illinois Coffee. 



Messrs. Luthir Tucker & Son — My attention having 
been attracted to the raising of coffee in Illinois, by G. 
R.- Huffinan of Effingham county, by different articles in 
several pq)er8 — among the rest your correspondent at 
Wilmington, III., on page 146, vol. 19th — I was induced 
to try the coffee raising, and got from Mr. Mr. G. R. Huff- 
man 50 seed of his coffee, with directions for cultivation. 
He siya — plant in good com land in drills^ one in a place, 
and cultivate clean as com, and thresh as beans when ripe. 
Now if I am not deceived, instead of it being identical 
with Rio coffee, as all the articles I noticed, stated, it is 
nothing more than tlie Garbanzo or Spanish Chick pea, 
or Coffee pea, which you speak of in vol. 10, p. 97, Co. 
GRirr. I also enclose you two seed which I got from Mr. 
Huffman at the cost of $1 for 60 seed. Now if you think 
I am correct in my conclusions, you will please let us hear 
Irom you in the Co. Gent. D. J. Williaxs, Jr. 

vine Hill, ^enNtlllM, Kj. 

Our correspondent is not deceives. Mr. Huffman's 
Illinois coffee is nothing more nor less than the Chick pea 
— deer arieiinum^ as described by Dr. Warder in the 
Co. Gemt. of March 18, page 177. This variety of the 
yetch, though it has, according to Dr. Darlington, been 
fiunfliarly known thronghout the civilised world for cen- 
turies, has several times of late years been introduced as 
■omething new and yaluable. Lynch's Expedition to the 
Deed 8em brought It Iwme under the name of ''Hamoos 



Pea ^ — and in 1&66 or 7, it was sent out from the Patent 
Office under its Spanish name, ** Garbanso.'' Several 

persons who tried it at that Ume, reported it as worthless. 

»a» 

CORN FOR S OILINQ. 

Era. Co. Gknt. — Having had twenty years experience 
in the cultivation of com for soiling for cattle, a few 
remarks on my success may be interesting to the readers 
of your valuable paper. 

From experience I find tlie best diance for a full crop 
of fodder is on land that has been planted to com the 
previous year, which, in tlie regular course of cropping, 
would come in with oats in the spring, and to be sowed 
with wheat in the fall I select that portion of the field 
tlie most convenient to my pasture, for my oora, which re- 
ceives a good dressing of bkrn-yard manure in April, and 
is plowed in to the depth of four or five inches, tlie 
ground then well harrowed and rolled down. The seed 
is drilled in about the first of May with a wheat-drill, at 
the rate of four bushels to the acre, and again rolled 
down, which is all the labor in putting in the crop, and 
needs no further cultivation. 

Now my object is to have the com start early, and 
make a good growth by the first of July, at which time 
the pasture is dry and short, and we stand in need of ^ 
change for our cattle to keep up the supply of milk, which 
we cannot have for a few weeks on the mowed lands ; and 
as the cattle have the flies to contend with at that time, the 
corn is the best substance I have ever tried to keep up 
the supply of milk. 

I commence to feed the com about the 1st of July, 
when it is from twenty inches to two feet high, and con- 
tinue to feed what the cattle will eat clean, twice a day, 
until about tlie middle of August, at which time we com- 
monly have a full supply of pasture again. 

One acre to corn is sufficient in a good season for 20 
head of cattle, and I have received the gr^test benefit 
from its use before the tassel shoots out^ as Uie leaves and 
stalks are the most nourisUing at tliat time. 

I have frequently had from 15 to 20 tons of green fod- 
der to the acre, and sometimes have had a 6urpluj>, which 
I hare tried to cure for winter use with but poor success; 
as I wanted the ground cleared by the 20th of August to 
prepare it for the wheat crop, I had to take the com off 
before iUwas ripe enough to cure for winter use. 

By putting the com on the land which you intend to 
seed with wheat, you can have the laud in readiness to 
sow at the same time as that cultivated witli oats, and re- 
ceive the full benefit of the manure that was put on th^ 
com, as only a small portion is exhausted by the com, 
and the land* will produce a heavy crop of wheat without 
additional manure. A Bucks County Farmkr. 
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A CONVENIE NT SO ALDINQ TUB. 

t 

Ilaving made, on one of the many rainy days of the 
past summer, a new fiishioned scalding tub or rather box, 
for scalding hogs, which gives good satisfaction, I will 
briefly describe it, believing that it may be of service to 
many of your readers. It consists of a box, 24 inches 
deep, SO inches wide and 4 feet 6 inches long. One end 
is put in slanting at an angle of 45 degrees. 

In the slanting end put five hard wood rollers, H i^* 
ches in diameter. These rollers arc held in their places 
by two hard wood sticks two inches square, securely fast- 
ened to the sides of the box. Tlie rollers should have 
considerable play so as to turn easily. I made my box of 
l\ inch pine. 

The advantages of this box over the round tub I find 
to be three. It is modi cheaper, it requires mucli less 
water, and is labor saving. One roan can scald a 300 lb. 
hog alone, with as little hard lifting as two can in the old 
fashioned tub. 

Of course it should be made tight and itronff, 

8T. LAWSKNCK 
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April— Sngges tiona for the Moath. 

" O^nonth Ihtt ^f Mk April due. 
>Dd flD««r> la nil ncm tsMiuiI niinl. 

Tlie cheering and enliiening inflaences of spring hacc 
■gsiii returned. Drcarj winter hu depvted. Old Earth 
)iu [aid olf Iter mmtle of gloom and enonj wliiteuees, 
■iid will soon ana]' heraelr in all lier gorgeous beauty, 
and Tan oor brona with gentle tepbjn Uden villi the 
perrumes or roses, and cheer oui henrU with the muaic 
of the grov«a. 

In iliU Utiindi, bnnera, in moat localities, will coro- 
neoce winie of the opereUona of the field in the tnonili 
of April ; and aometimu the weaLbor ia bo faTorahle lliat 
thej are able to plow and sow their spring grain, and to 
commence plowing for Indian com; and some scasone 
the apring ia bo utiriforable — with ao much wet and cold 
weather — (hat April glides awaj before a handful of grain 
can be put Id the soil. 

The plow and the hamw, the axe, pick and spade are 
the appropriate emblems of the month of April. The 
former must be oied in pleaaant weather only, while the 
latter ma; be used at an; time. 

Dob' I CwmBBcnce Ttm^lng («» S«*n. 

Bj loo soon, we menn before the soil i? in a proper 
condition to Inm np mellow and liTcl/. Ground ahoiild 
alirajs be allowed to trtlle after it hu been frozen, berore 
It Is plowed. 

Tlie soil is rendered lighter and more porous bjr freea- 
ing and thawing ; and after it had been froien and thawed 
it settles back to ila original compactnesa. Therefore, if 
it be plowed before it has settled, it will settle a/ter 
plowing, and in > short period of time will be as compact 
•a if it liad nut beeu plowed at all. But let it be plowed 
or spaded after it has settled to its former compactness, 
and it will remain mi^llow and friable for a long lime, 
Dales it ia eicessiTotj wet. 

Ererj fanner sliould make aom« estimate of his plow- 
ing and lowing, in order to know bow many daja will be 
required to complete this branch of busiucas; bid then, 
tf the weather is uolnvorable and the soil loo wet, plow- 
ing ma; be delayed sometimes lor a longer linie, or until 
ttie soil is in a proper condition lo be plowed and bsr- 

These considerations are of far more importance where 
daj prcdDmioaiea in the loil, ttian where the soil is saody 
or loam;. 

HiardenlBS Team*. 
Horses and OKen also, tluit baTe labored but liltle 
during the winter, maj be aa alrong for a short time as 
those that haie worked nearlj every day ; but their 
strength soon fails wlien lliey are hilolied to tlie plow. 
Flowing ii a branoh of buaineas that tries the strength of 
B team. There ia " uo let up " — no relief in tlie draw- 
ing — as lliere Is when they are liauling a load on wheels, 
>r on a sleigh. It in one coiutant stretch of traces and 
exercise of one set of muscle*, and therefore, they soon 
""Mme rerj tired and stiff' and sore. 

-kud so it ia with men who hare labored but liltle 
luring the winter ; when they commence hard labor iu the 
firing, Ibey soon feel Tcry much fatigued and sore, after 
•'■onng only a day or so. 

ly own practiue with re»peot to hardening teams and 
i — 1 loo, baa been to plow only half a day's work al Grat, 
Juring the day. For example, let a team plow tno or 
heee hours in the forenoon, andnboullhesametimein the 
-<UmoDn, and allow Ihem to stop at each end, say Ihirly 
..' aiity Bccondi, If the rounds are long. If they plow 
•air an acre on 0" <int day, it is all that Uiey alionld be 
''owed to plow <ter lb*- *>^Ta l>e~— 'a hardened lo 



md leas fatigue ihan they will erea one-third of an acre, 
(hen they &rst cominencc. 

So witli workntcn. Let tbem work bnlf a day at bob* 
igbl work, when they haie ajoboriicsvy work on band, 
iple, if a man baa been spading and alioveliog 



the m 
to hibor. 



u<lf a day, I 



t half day, until they hare become well hurJentd 



Harden Ike MeckB ot r*Mr Tmbidw* 

Some horaea have a rery tender skin, and tlia bMTMSS 
will sometimes gall them cmelly, in deflance of all means 
to prevent it. Boi, many lirnea, the irue cause ia attrib- 
utable lo • bad eolUr, bad faarnesa. or to a good fcamen 
improperly filled to the animat. A yoke of bows thai do 
not flt the necks of oien well, will often gat) them, and 
ncflt them for labor, when if lliese things were as they 
ought to be, tliey would work with far mor« eaae, and 
their skin would not be galled. 

^Vlien a harness or yoke of bows do not Gl properly, 
and their skin is liable lo be galled, bathe those parts 
before Uiey are galled with cold water, until Ibe ootnde skia 
appears quite sol^ and then bathe those parta with a 
strong decoction ol white oak iMrk. Lei tlii« be done 
CTery day, and tlie skin will soon become mocb bardei 
and tougher than it usoally is, A liltle care in pnwwl- 
t'n^an ill, is far better than much labor and skill in mrta; 
it, or in endeavoring to obviate its injurious cfli^eta. 
Vtw WsT ta HarnnB a HarsB. 

Tou may laugh gentle reader, as hearlity as you please 
at the idea brought out in this caption. Bui bow many 
men that are accusloined to use hoiaes from year to year, 
can harnea a horse correclli/t Not one in ten t ftiie, 
they may get a harness on tlie horse, and it may Si utR; 
and it inay fit like falber'B boota on his liulo soa eight 
yenia of age. Tliere ia more science after all in hanMBS- 
ing a horse torrttltp, tliau we are apt to tUnk of. Let 
us mention the principal and important points. 

The collar is liie/rjf thing Ol' importance. That lare* 
thing that will admit a man's arm between it and t£e 
nedi of the hone, ia very unfit for a horse lo work in. 
The collar should Gl as neatly and cloeely lo the natJc, 
aa a pair of boots that til well Then if il Is soft and 
supple as it should be, it will seldom gall the sitln, if lb* 
\aniti is properly made and correctly adjusted. 

Tlie hamee shonid St the collar well, and sltould not be 
loo far apart at the top. as they often are. The stanlei 
ich hold the side strspa and traces, are almost al 
lower enda. A 
a are attached n< 

Q gall near the lop of 
It the Btaplea and pnt them laatr b llM 

If the back bands are jusi right for a wagoa, they will 
be too siiorl when plowing, and will gall lbs backs of iba 
team. For this reason, some horses always have a tore 
back as soon as they commence plowing. Let the hip or 
"laay strapc " be a^jusled of the proper length, lest they 
gall tha rumps if loo short, and lift the plow out when 11 
should run in. B, EnWAKDa TonK 



PRESERVING TIMBER. 

We obsenw in aome of Iha papen a Botie* of Cnllaa'a 
patent composltiaa for this parpoM, lo b* appliad eapaoially 
to railway timber. It eooiiil* of oosl Ur with ODe-lwalfUi 
pnwdarad ohareoal and quioklima. Va bare no doubt llits 
u a good applination, bnl tha only dasirabla ohjact in add!D| 



inld b* baltar bIdob, h II 
u a* waold b* 
lb,) asd wenid 
irbn* It ifeM 
. , are found that 

light wood, plaaad so as lo b« exceedingly aiqxjaad lo n)tt^^, 
bnl iMtsd tnsDlj limai Bi loD^ whan k traalod. If it ■ 

whiting, palreriied dry day, or rery Sna sand, anawan aa 
*iflsll*Bl pf-nr— inJ pr^iianB nari'-t -« •" 



luld b« moni liquid, (ttpaciaUy if ai 

Ta to beat it, and appl]«d with a win brusb,] asd weald 
psnetrole deeper into iha cotm of the wood. ITher* 11 ifeM 
» penetrate, decay ii nearly impoaaibla— •• bare found that 
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FARMERS* 0LUB 8 OF ONONDAQA OO. 

FARMBBa' OoxrBBBircB.^A noMBl eon(iN«MB of tbB. 
FarBMn* Clabt of this oonnty if being held at tho Oiiy flail 
to-day. The object of Uie eoorereooe ia to oonaolt Bpoo the 
pubjeot of Agriealtare, and the best meaaa to adranoe Che 
inlereats of that branch of indostry. 

The meetbg was called to order by Mr. Squibb V. Bbowb, 
who stated tM ol^eots of the coDferenoe. An organisatioD 
waa effeott.d by calling Mr. Lukb Wblls of Otiaoo, to the 
Chair, aad ^ appointing Mr. J>. Hibbabd of Pompey, as 
Secretary. There was a good attendance of the members of 
the Tarions Farmers' Clu^ of the eonnty, and of othen in- 
tereated in the objects of the meeting. 

At twelve o'docfc the meeting a<yoimied ontil half-past 
one, when Mr. L. H. Tuckbb, of the Couhtbt Gbhtlbmah, 
is to deliyer an address. — Syraaue Journal^ Marth 19. 

At the meeting alluded to in the above extract, the fol- 
lowing Farmen* Ckibs were repreaented by the preaenoe 
of many of their memberSi although tlie recent thaw had 
rendered Che roada ao bad that the number who came waa 
not quite ao large 9M might otberwiae have been antici- 
pated: 

lameni' Okiba Prarfdent Beeretary. 

Skaneatelea, • • - Joab L. Glift, • 8. M. Brown. 
Manliua and Pompey, Nathan Seward, Wm. M. Smith. 

Clay, Mr. Schoolcraft, C. C. Warner. 

Otiaco, Lulce Wella, - 0. Nilea. 

The meeting waa an interesthig one, and can scarcely 
fiul to bear good fniit in bringing the Farmers of Onon- 
daga County into more frequent communication with one 
another, and in promoting the co-operation and efficiency 
of tlieir respective Cluba. Another general meeting will 
be held in Autumn, and it ia propoaed to continue such 
conferences two or three times a year hereafter. 

The object of the addreas waa to review the varioua 
directiona in which Farmers' Cluba here and in other 
eonntrieai have been found aubaervient of good. Two of 
the varioua auggeationa that were aubmitted, appeared to 
atrike the meeting more forcibly than any of the others, 
if we may judge fWmi tiie animated and interesting dla- 
cnasion whidi followed, — ^viz.: tlie Collection by each 
Club of the Agticuliural StaiUtiei of the Townahipa 
embraced in its organiiation, and the Establiahment of 
Market ^atrt, at auch time or timea durhig the year aa 
night be found expedient 

We moat idncerely hope that efforta to accomplish both 
theae olgeetB may be made, and may prove iuccessTul. 
We have recently said ao much on the queation of Agri- 
eoUoral Statiatiea thai we do not care to enlarge upon It 
Cutber at thia thne. But upon that of ifarl:«f /Vitrs may 
be added aringle word : 

1. Every farmer baa, at more or leas frequent ocoaslona 
Ihrougboot the year, variona prodocta to aeU, and varioua 
animala or artielea to buy. 

i. Inatead of hia spending day after day in running 
around the country to find what he wishea to purdiaae — 
Inatead of hia aoeepting the offer of any ah«rp or irre- 
iponslble party who cornea along, (br what he baa to aell, 
or tranaporting it a conalderablediatance with the risk both 
of not finding a sale and of maldng a bad one If he doee 
aell— the institution of a Market Day simply has for ita 
object to Mnff hutftr* and telUn togtthtr at aome one 
central pointy ai the time whidi will be likely to aoeom- 
nodate the lai*geat number of both. 

Tliia ia the whole thing in a nut ihelL Now why cannot 
onr Onondega frienda profitably tnm the genend rennkma 
of tlieir aeveral Fam^a^ Cluba, wUcfa have been already 
propoaed,— into meh «*Falra'* or Market Dayaf Why ia 
it B0i a food hint for rfBOar To wn Facmera* anba in other 



localitiea, both to follow the example of the Cluba of 
Onondaga hi coming togetber for mutual consultation and 
diacuision, but alao to vie with tliem in introducing 
County Market daya for all sorta of agricultural stock and 
produce, aeeda, implemetita, JUs. ? Manufacturers, local 
and from a distance, would soon take care to be repre- 
sented ; and buyera too would learn to be on hand, and 
would by degrees come to depend on the recurrence of 
these occasions for the selection of what they want, from 
the wider range afforded for dioice. 

But we have not room to ai^e the question of Market 
Fairs at length ; and shoukl drop the question for the 
present, to add that at the Meeting at Syracuse, beyond 
the incidental dlscusnon of the foregoing and other 
questions, favorable reports were made by members of 
the Clubs above mentioned, as to the activity and proa- 
perity of tlieir several organizationa. It waa stated 
that there is also a thriving Club in operation in Uie town 
of Van Buren. The meeUng evinced the existence of a 
cordial spirit of good feeling and brotherhood, as well aa 
of improvement and enterpriae on the part of the Faroft- 

ers and Farmers* Clubs of Onondaga. 

■■ ■ ' # ■ 

[For the Country Gentleinan and Ooltlvator.] 

TOBACCO CULTURE. 



Those who are about to enter upon the culture of 
tobacco should be prepared to find that it is not all profit 
and no work. It is estimated by those who have had a 
good deal of experience in it^ that the labor required by 
an acre of tobacco is eqiud to six acres of corn, and much 
of It is of the severest and meet diaagreeable kind, and 
is generally called for when moat needed for other cropa 
of the farm. Tliere is a saying here that tobacco requiree 
the beat piece of land, and all the manure, and aU the 
labor, and all the shed-room of the farm, and adda no 
manure. 

The product of tliis crop is sometimes very heavy, aa 
much or more tlian two thousand pounda per acre, but it 
probably does not average over one thousand pounds. Of 
this there are two or three qualities, the second and third 
very much lower In price tlian the first So that when 
tobacco is called 10, 12 or 16 cents a pound, the average 
price of the whole crop is much less. 

Now let any one eatlmate the nett proceeds of six 
acres of com, and compare it with the nett of one acre 
of tobacco; espedallv if the com crop be allowed the 
same ^;ood land and uiorough cuItivaUon. 

It IS considered tf^st the rules of good farming to 
put the manure on the t>est land, and the tendency of 
tobacco culture la to the neglect of other intereata of the 
farm. 

It is more allowable, in those districts of country, aa in 
some places in New-Sngland, where there Is but a small 
proportion of the farm tliat can be cultivated, and that 
suitable for tobacco ; where the principal part of the farm 
is given to pastures of necessity, and a few acrea only of 
plain or intervale is subject to the plow. It may be the 
best the owner can do to get u much aa possible from 
these few acres, let alone the rest. 

But the farmer who has any extent of improvable land 
will find his chief uitereat in that style of farming which 
promotes the improvement of the whole. K. Rkxd. 
DuchcM Co.. reb. 18. 1861 

Thb Bbooklth Hobtiovltitbal Sociktt will hold their 
regular spring exhibition at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on the 28d, 24th, and 26th of April. It is ex- 
pected thla will be the beat diaplay ever made by thia So- 
ciety. Any InformatioQ regarding it can be had of the 
Secretary, 0. B. Millbb, No. 29, Broadway, N. T. 
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OUR BEA N CR OP— 1861. 

Eds, Co. Gist, — Aa tbere seema to be consiJerable »- 
qiiirr in regard lo vbile beaM and tbeir cullure, perhaps 
an occoQDt of dot last betta vrop, its ttianageii>eiit, pn>- 
JiiL'W, Ai!., niaj ba of Intereal to jour readere. We have 
planted beuns more or less Tor tlia last seieD jeara, and 
'Claim to know aomelhing of their culture — though ire do 
mot know it nil yet — we learn aomolliitig new eTgfj jear, 
both from otiiera and oDr own eiperience. 

Man 11'*- — Huished plowing fife acres of corD-slnl"- 
ble, in ordep to sow oats on t1>o lower two acres. Inteud 
to ptaLLt tlie upper part nilli wblie beans. Would not 
have plowed lor tlie luttcr crop jet, but fur tUe fact tlial 
tlie t;round needed plowing up end down, rather than 
along tlie slope. 

S1>f.— Hnrrowed and marked olT bean-ground — rows 
Iwo anil ooc-lmlf feet apart — with a comnioo oom marker 
marked across the furrow. Planted in the enme direction, 
-or along tlie marks, witli Wakefleld'a Hand Planter, about 
^ghteen Indies anart, six lo eight beans per hill. Here- 
tofore we hare planted across the marks, but Bad Uiat it 
learea the iillla Irregular in llie rows, one-half being on 
one side, and one-hall on Uie other, as the planlar goes 
and returua, wliiuh is iDCoDieDieDt iu cultivating and hoe- 
ing. 

June III. — Finialied pltinting the beans. Put in abont 
a dozen rows of the China Redeje— tlic balance beiug 
the medinm white bean. 

Julj/ 6lh. — Cultirated the beans with acommoo shorel- 
toDtb com eolli'alor, Uoedaome, also ; Terj few weeds 
tu be seen — we merely go along and lerel the dirt around 
and between Ibo hills. 

JhIii IBrt. — Have at odd spells got the beans all culli- 
Tated and half or more lioed — working Ibeni only while 
dry. The rest will have to go as they are, fur haying and 
faarvesi are upon us. 

Stpl. a(A.~BeanH fit to pull. Lei t!ie job to a Gennan 

We God the beans well podded and ripened very 
evenly. Wherever we find a green Stalk, it is much bet- 
ter policy lo let it stand than to outlier it with the dry 
ones, as the nnripe beana are sure tu mould and color, in- 
juring Ibe market value of the others. Tlie Srat day'd 
pulling, shelled badlyi we esllmntcd the lussal ^ on the 
first lutlf acre. The ground was very dry and warm— llio 
day a warm Due — after tliat we had some rain and cooler 
■weather, nnd lost Init few from shulliiig. In pulling they 
were laid in small tMinchcs of four or £ve hills, and in 
two days of fair weather were fit lo draw In. Some were 
wet by elioners after pulling ; these we turned witli forks, 
and lost none from tlie rain, though at one time we feared 
lialf an acre ol' the best would be spoiled. When drawn 
they were spreiil about on tlie BcalTuM, and " over liead," 
(over tlie barn floor,) al>aut two fuet thick, and tlius dried 
perfectly, eiucpt a ainall place near the eentre, where tlie 
duet and shell beans full most tliiukly in pitching. Even 
here but a few stalks were seriously injured. 

The imperfect and colored beans were the result in al- 
most every case, of the lower end of ilie pods growing 
down into the aolt dirt, which had been moved ioieardi 
the hills iu cullivaling. We should have bad a cultivator, 
(like that we used one year,) in which tlia outer tooth can 
ba turned to throw the dirt from or against the hills, as 
70U like, and in cultivating aud hoeing beans, we should 
not raise the liill more than half an inch above the level 
of planting time. It is important to give clean cullivation. 
On a cleau soil this is very ea.-iy, as, planted at tlie distance 
■limed above, the hills soon cover the entire surface. 
The crop whi'n free from weeds will bo at least three 
limes as valuable as when overrun by them, and the 
condition of the soil lor future crops is enough better to 
pn> the cost of weeding. 

'Srpl. leiA.— Finished drawlngin the beansi a few daya 
afterward sowed the ground to wlieat, horrowii^ in abont 
tell loads of fine manure per tor* witli the seed. 

Srjil. Slit — Clle«red up bum floor-^^threslilng a few 



more benns — had IS bushels. Tliey were not quite dry 
enough to thrash easily or lo tun out as bn'ghl a* tliey 
will in the winter, and ne*^ ^fUng and piekkig over 10 
come op lo prime quality. 

lite. lllS. — Thrashed beans another day — ttowintapi. 
lal order. The sheep lake bold of the straw as Ihoagb 
Ihey loved iL 

S6(A.— Sold 36 mcKured bmbels al «I,871 per 6! Ibt. 
Wrighed nearly 37 busbefs — brougblos inalittleorerfSO. 

Jan. lil/i. — We liave the balance of llie beans thrash- 
ed; there are 55 bushels, wliieh will weigh ctver a buslivt 
more, making the whole crop (incinding i baaheU Qiio* 
Red Eye) M bushels, Sa bushels per acre. We ean now 
sell at tl.75 per bushel, which will make the erap worth 
(150, or (50 per acre, reserving Eonu tor seed and faiaily 

The cost of cultivating sn acre of beans in the beat 
manner, including the use of the Und and oil eipensea, 
will not exceed (15. The crop on good soil, plidtted by 
the fir«l of June, and carefully harvest«d, will not ba leal 
than )tO bushels per acre. (Ours would have been tfest, 
but for the fact iliat the Ked Eye beans planted, were 
some six yean old, and had been damaged by getling 
wet a year or two before, and Uie ground was not aHW* 
thau one quarter occupied.) So at 50 cenlfl a bBabd, 
(what we sold one crop for,) one gels pay for his work and 
capita}. We have said nothing of the straw — it is worth 
half aa much as the best hay for sheep feeding. We hsd 
niher have two tons of bean straw to feed Id couneslioB 
with three lone of bay, than to have four Ions of haj, to 
feed alone. 

Beans can be grown at a cost of tlO per aere— Jf 
planted on clover sod turned over immedialely before 
planting, weeded by turning on sheep, and we have good 
weather for liarvesting, so that it c«tt be done wltboal 
stacking. 

You hare spoken of their value Icir feedmg to sheep 
and milch cows ; for the latter mixed with corn or barley 
and ground. We have tried them, and value Ihem high' 
ly. Pork baa been fattened upon soeh a mixture at a 
very cheap rale. For slieep they need no grinding, bet 
sbontd be mixed witii com and oats to prodoce the bari 
effect. Indeed, a nuxture of grains n best for an; ai^ 
mat, and a change of fodder is equally acceptable to Ibeii 
appetites. Al^tm. Wcalem An* Tort. 

Loss of Weight in Hay and Oom. 

Editors ComRT Gxntlemui — I have made an ex- 
perimeni as lo the load of weight rn hay when pat in tb« 
ham, and when taken out at thu seasoii. Sana of nj 
neighbors bought hay in July, and lo accoantodats th« mXl- 
era, had it drawn at once to tbeir caniage-boDaeL lbs pries 
to be made in February. 1 told them they woald kM by 
Iha operation, and in order 10 see what the hiss was, 1 
had a load weighed and pot by itself in my bani on Iba 
20th of July : 

WeW.t. »lh Jnlr. IMI 

do. 1Mb rttmar;, 1,44» 

LoH, m ar I7K Mc gent. 

The experiment was carefully made. I have a h^ 
scale on my farm — (in lour yeara it has aaved more Aan 
its cost) — 20 feet fropi my twim door, and I do do! btfsK 
five pounds of hay was loeL Hay is woiik $1B a ton, n 
that bought In July cost (£0.65. 

The cob ill a bu.-.bel of good com in November weiglii 
19 lbs. ; in Uay, 7 j. Millers chaise six cents per bude. 
for grinding corn, either shelled or in the ear; so i 
ground in the ear, when dry yon pay 12 cents (or tlw eon 
to make BS lbs. of real leed instead of six. WMitpagf 
I Uiink noL 

I wish some of your comstalk fodder dlspntanti coal'' 
see my cattle fed on lliem for two muiths. Iliey wonlu 
eonfeesihey are worth somelhlng. I have £0 head pal 
hi the stable on the 6tli of December, and if not aoM, 
will leave It for the fint time in April Warm, well ven- 
IJIated stable*, regular feeding, and good leaf beddi^ 
with me mtcs fodder, keeps h^thy cattle, and makes a 
manure pile. W. B. Duintito. lUUtill Zuk^i^ 
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Hcsans. Editou — I hare tor 
Conxrat Gehilxiiik with great interest, but have been 
Mupriaed ta Gvl tbtU Lbe proitDcta of yoar laud, ersD 
the Kreat Sum of New-York, by all ;aur eulightened 
fcrning, bj bo means erod ttaoae of m; ndglibarliood, 
■nd I would really bs Mrry if I cuuld not beat many of 
tha atateacnti !■ yoar paper. Beaidee we hare in our 
UcighborbotKl ai ^ood and pure Aldereej, Deion and 
Berebrd cattle; u pare Soatli-Itowii idieep, as good Suf- 
folk, Berbetiire and Cheater pigi, as can be round in the 
country. I have but a small rtrm of 118 acres, of wbldi 
■bout 90 acrea are in cattiraUon. I raise wlieat, rje, com, 
bay, ODmddentble potaioes and otJier rooU; also beans, 
peas, kc I planted about eii yesrs a^o, over IBOO fruit 
trees, where heretofore forest trees occupied most of the 
place. I have also ■ vineyard of about (,000 grapevines 
wbldi list year bore some gr«pe«, but 
to make a hll trap. I alao rain 
barrira, raibetriea, eur»tits, kc. 

WlicD I bought tbe land, about six years ago, aboutfiO 
«cres of it was in wood-Uutl. With a Pittsburgh Iron 
plow, I plowed deep from tlie start, two men going along 
With plow cutting tile roota. I then spread SD boaliele of 
lime to (lie acre, and planted com, wbicb, well cultirat- 
ed, always gaie a good yield. Neit year [ followed with 
peach blow potnloea. Al^rthej were tahenoul the land 
was clean. Tbe firing following I Bowed oats and clo- 
ver. Tbe next yevr i^r I ilwayahsd agoadcropordo- 
>cr, wbidi t mowed once; the eecnnd crop, wliidi gene- 
Irally la IS Incbos liigh, I plow down in the (ail, put ISO 
pounds bone dost, S busbcla salt and It bushels unleaub- 
pd aabe* on an acts, and sov wheat, or plant com next 
fpring. Bo far I have succeeded remarkably well with 
every crop ; but I conrider now that my land has done all 
tt could without maoure. But by (his time I am well pro- 
Tided with the msieriats to keep up my land. I feed all 
tn> hay, mra fodder and root plants to my 11 head of cat- 
tle, t horses, and enough bogs Co make about 1,000 lbs. 
of pock. I sell no straw, but use it all for litter. I liave 
this season over 400 three horse wagon loads good stable 
•nd butcher manure, and manure from over 400 chickens, 
which is all carefully taken care of, and mixed with muck 
and plaster; it goes into tlic bills of my com. 

I don't pasture, but feed my cattle Id winter on good 
adted bay, cut when In blossom, good com blades and 
tops, (not stalks,) and beets, mangold wurtiel, carrots and 
turnips, In warm stables. On rsitiy days my men have to 
cut tlie fodder, and it Is fed, with a tittle mill feed and 
oil cake meal, for a change. During tbe latter part of 
spring and in summer I feed my cattle In (lie stable or In 
• sliaded yaid, on gra^a, dover, cornrodder, mowed green 
and carted to tlie stables or ysrJ. In this way I bbto all 
the manure, which enahli^s me to feed my land well, and 
wy land will feed my cattle in return from a few acres, 
wbere it would take four times as owny acres to feed them 
half as well, and they are not lormcated by tbe Hies. 

I l«Te no manure sheds, and don't wish any, but I have 
alwfjs good muck to spread over the manure heap wben- 
evw it is brought out of my stables. 1 like tbe rain lo 
iall «B U, hut not Irom the roofs. All llie soap-suds 
■od niiae from tbe bouse is also spread orer it. Besides 
Uta sua is only on it in tbe morning. 

1 mix all my manure as miivb ss possible — Erst slayer of 
bores msnure, then eow, and sametimes Log manm^ and 
Oien muek. My pit will bold 1£5 luada, and 1 ueier hare 
any Gre-Cuged. Tbe urine from the stables runs into Ibe 
■laaure pit. I plow dec^, and always in tlie fslL I plow 
say manure under whenever I can, and I am never afraid 
of it9 nnking down ; if so, tlie subsml would slways be 
tlie richest, which you all know is not so. I ani nwre 
ffraid of the sun snd wind. 1 sow In spring clover seed 
H wbeat, rye, be., hi fsot wherever I can, which grows 
Bp to 10 01 la iaOtt* bj tbe n«zt fall. J do so even in 



land where clover liss grown the previous year, snd I ol' 
ways have some green matter to plow under willi tlie 
wlHstslabWe, 

I am a strong advocate for rutslion of crops, sud of 
uuderdraining. 

I shsll now ha«l from Baltimore, which is B miles, sliell 
lime, Wl bushels t» the acre. I buy only bulolicr manure, 
whieli I compost with bone dost, muck, salt, aslies and 
plaster. Mo gnsDO or otiier mixtures. Bone dust gives 
my land Uie pliusplisles. atibea the potash, salt tlie soda, 
plaster the sulpliate, and (tie lime the magnesia. An to ttie 
smmouia. I Crost (o tbe stable and ben manure, and to tho 
surrounding elements. I would add tliat my oowi do not 
chew bones sny more since 1 put bone diuH on my land. 



SAVINa GRAS S SEED. 
Hissts. Eorioiia— lu onltr to have good hay — snd tills 
a very important item — we must start aright, snd bow 
clesn seed. " For whstsoevcr a man sowctb, that shall 
he also reap." II he sows sorrel, dock, daisies or Canada 
thistles, he will not t>e very likely to get a good crop of 
timothy or clover. Hence tbe importance of kinmiig 
that tbe seed sown is free from foul stuC It is very dif- 
ficult to knoa this if we buy the seed ; for tliere is a great 
deal of this article bought and mid, tliat no progressive 
farmer would like to sow upon his land, if he knew jost 
what it was, I have seen grass saved for seed (hat was 
(00 font (o make good hay. I Iherofore think that every 
farmer should aim to suve seed suERcient for bis own use, 

ot in the slovenly wsy practiced by some, of saving 
it from the mow during tlie winter when foddering outtlie 
hay, or by thrashing ■ part of the mow. 

There are serious olgections to ttils mode of obtaining 
grssa seed. In tbe first place, grass that is not cutbefor* 
the seed has matured sufficiently for seeding makes very 
poor liay — Is not worth more than half ss much as it 

i have been, had It been cut when in full bloom ; 

lien yon sre pretty sure to get foul seed. Very few 
meadows are clean enough as a whole for seed. 

'"' e bcM wny (o do this buxinesci, I tliink, is to select a 

>n of ttic meudow where the grass is lioC so stout as 
to be liable to lodge — if tlie grass is very thick, the heads 
will not be ax long nor tbe seeds as plump, and where it 
in clean, free from iliislles and weeds, and let it stand until 
the heads begin to turn brown and the seed is pretty hsrd 
— ripe. Then with a cradle cut off the heads just low 
enough, so ss to be sble to bind them in small bundles. 
As soon as tlie grass is wilted, bind snd set it up into 
bunches, and let It stand several days, if the wentlierls 
good, and if yon lisve hay caps, put tliem over IL The 
best way is to thrssb it at once as It is drawn in'-thiB 
considerable loss by shelling. Aftci tbe seed Is cnt 

ottom can be mowed, sud if it is pretty thirk with 
white clover and fine grsns. It mskes liierablt hay. 
CaulioB. — Do not make too free use with tbe stems after 
thrashing as fodder. Csttlo are affected by sating tliem 
very mudi as tlicy are when kept on straw. 

By saving grssa seed in tliis wsy, every farmer can have 

that which ta dean If he chooses. At any rate, if his 

idowg are foul, be cannot thraw the blame upon soma 

rascallv brother, who raised the seed and put it into tlw 

arkct. J. L. a. JrfeniKi Co., y. }'. 

Ak EHcsantc Fabmi ds' Ctrs.— The Annus! Report 
of the Farmers' Club of Little Falls, (for which we are in- 
debted to X. A. WiLUKO, the Secretary,) indicates it to be 

proeperons organization. There sre S3J permanent 
members, and {480 were awarded last Autumn In premi- 
.The whole receipts and eipenditiires were nearly 
(900 esdi— over $600 Mceived from the sale of tiok<;Cs^ 
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ItissBS. EorroBs — It Eccma la bo s well established 
fu-t llwt llie use of " gjpsmu or pliuter of Paria," k b«ne- 
foial lo man; kiiid« of soil, md iluU aoma plaotn, aa the 
doTer. are more beneStad bj it than other gnsaea. 

Kdw if it is a fact that some fsnna are beueSted b; tbe 
uae of it, il ia also a fact that aonie farinen do not uaa lo 
much of it as would be for their interest. I hare a lot of 
land in Deerfielil lleailow, a part of irhich ia a low fiat, 
and ia Sooded b}i tlie Deerfiuld rirer in high •rater. This 
luw land Ib Bandj, and had beau mowed manj jean np 
to tSBB, tthen it •raa pluiled to com, with a little luanare 
in the hill, and the crap waa light, ool more than 2S to 
as boshela to the acre. 

Tlie fullowing jear (IS6S) it was manured brMdcaat 
m\ib about fourteen cart loads to the acre, and plowed in 
about t Inchea deep, aaJ planted agaiu willi com. At 
the third hoeing (in Jul/) it wae seeded Ubsrall; with 
berdt^raaa aud cloTer. The lolloning spring (I SGI) the 
■ttilka wen cnt close to the groaad, nod cart^ off, and 
about lUO lbs. of piaster sowed to the acre. A heavj 
crop of gmaawas cnt from it the laBtofJaiie, and a lighter, 
though a ■rety good crop of rowen, w«a cut in Seplcml>er, 

The followiug aprlug, 1853, about tlie same amount of 
plaalet was sowed upon it again, and a good crop of gran 
was tlie result. J( luu been managed in the same wa; (o 
the present date, (sowing plaster in iJic aprhig,) and I 
th!nk B large piolit has beeu realiied from Uie plaster ao 

I have oaed about 100 Ibe. to the acre also on mj pas- 
ture annuallj, (whivli is a claj loam,) and I am satisfied 
llint the benefit durired from the use of it ia mure than 
100 per cent 

Three or four jcara unce one of uij neighbor livhig 
tlirce-fuurtlis of a mile 'eat of nie, sowed two casts of 
piaster on a hill pasture west of hla house, from tlie foot 
of hill to the top. Thoee two strips of Und where tlie 
plualer waa sowed could be distiuctlf seen from my resi- 
dence, as the gran was verj green and Iniuriant in con- 
trast with other pai-ts of llie field. Many pastures in this 
tcome Tcrjproductlve bj Uie useofplnster; 



It ni 



ir of an 



verts the humus in the soil Into food for planU." 1 hare 
t)>e aulhoritj of the " AmcrioHn Uauk Book " for the fol- 
lowing; ■■Native plaaler contalna 21 per cent of water, 
IS of linie, and 46 of anlphuric acid." 
Deerldd, Mom., INL JAUEa GUILDS. 



CORN aaowiNO in M assachusetts. 

Editohs Copntbt OmnLtum — I notice thai D. Davis 
i>r fall Itiver, HAfa., and a B., wish me to inform ihem 
.low 1 raised the crop ol corn alluded to bj J. W. injour 
paper of Feb. 20. 

In the first place it is Torj important lo have the beat 
leed that ripens in tlie Geld ilandiiig. It should be fullj 
'ipe before it is jjalhered, then braided up and hung in a 
cool, dr; place. Weak seed produces a weak plant Uj 
.crop, which I weighed, wa« raised in IS60. Uj land is 
indjr loam. I manure with the pure article from mj 
'''cli. I load about twenlf bosbeta into mj horse-cart lo 
_ load, and dump tin load at oouienienl dUlanoes apart 
j> spread, and turn that down eight inches, and inrD up a 
•Vc crop of manure which was placed lliere In 1859. I 
.low greeu award llie day before I wish to plant. The 
- ■■riel; of coni, tlio Gap or Canada, called here tlie " De- 
•ond com." I drill m» corn in wiUi ■ machine, about 
iiree feet apart, two and a half slallu to a foot, cnllivate 
wice with care, ant" "i eye ■■■ - tj weed, and hoe Bat, 



If corn i* your olqect, plant as early as your groond 
will allow, for early pbinting prodaces amatl stover and 
heavy corn— late planting produces large etorer and light- 



welt. 

As I hare not the eom lo ritow C. B., and aa lie appcan 
l« be a little akeptical, I will refer bim to my neighbon, 
and W. A. Bobbins, who llres witli me now, who weigh- 
ed and meBsured the same — also to J, H. Cbapin and 3. 
U. Demond of Springfield, Uaou, and A. L. HcXinstry 
of Cbicopee, Uaas, The above gentlemen gare tllci^pa^ 
ticular attention to the ciup — alao many otben that I 
could mention. O. B., don't be afraid to writa your name 
and place of rendence iu a good cause. 
AtmWMiB. Mw WILBUR WILaOIt. 

F. 8. — Tbe Blover of the crop of com whldi J. W. i«- 
fers to in Ihe Co. Gxst. at Feb. 20, weighed when Ibor- 
ooghly dried, 5,800 and odd pounds. 

Wu have also a reply to Ur. Davis and C. K, from J. 
W., which the above renden it nnncceaaarf lo pobUab; 
but we may add from J. W.'a notes, what Mr. Wilbur do*! 
not state, that the land on whidi the large crop oTconi was 
raised, was in corn and turnips the {H^vious year, and 
that Sdeen cords of manure were miplied per acre for tba 
crop of I SflO. 



Eds. Co. Odtt. — In yoar paper of Ibruh I Uh, ob Iks 
iTeth pnge, J. S. H. Inquires if the Mandanl wright of • 
bnsbel of com hn been changed Avm 66 pounds lo U 
pounds, and if yes, at what session of the Ic^islalan andi 
a cliange was made, and where (he. law may be foDiid. I 
anaiver, the standard weight of a boalid of com wal 
uhauged from DS pounds to GS pounds by act oT tlie legts- 
latnra passed April I6ih, 1857. See 2d loL, p. IW, of 
Session Laws of I B61, Cliap. 660 : 

n. SKl<onthlrtr.rixDriHle IwaoIchapttrDhitlHBefiautbitBf 
KTMiti.foDr ft lb* Law! at elihtm liudred^itSkii-Blji. ■■bMS- 
'^f'^^heiHwwImim'lndluHn.bnliwkHt bain hK 

■old bj Iha buflhei. and no medal sanHipnit be maoe tir tbe portw 
ai to tbe mDdg eC meaantliHC. tbe bmbe] •ball aseaW •( ilnr-aa* 
Bpan ^ irf Trnia. iivtTJ^niinti i^f if hrat, rtaa ji tTrrmrt nr a rt al iri fc 
flrtj^iibt Hunqi of Indian com. flftr.iU ponodt of rvv-^Ib-Ivs 
wandt DrflMimd. fortV'CUhliiDDbdaor boekwbcat ee bartvjr. vaV- 
fenrpf>andsartieiMbvH«a.>«4 tMrtr-tva pounds of eab, 
IMciHbunli. Uarsh 14. iee<L sahibl luaoRK. Ja. 



UisaiiK. BotTuRs — I noticed a few week* ago kdh 
remarks by one of joni correspondeatj — I don't roiiollect 
tba writer's rignatnre — in r^puJ lo drsgging Id srait^ 
which fully met my views. He said. In aubMioea, Iktf 
after graiu was sowed, llie ground should be dragnd bnt 
out Hiy— tbnl eroii drsgging brouglK more oT lfa« seed 
to the lop of tbe ground than it covered, and vm Ihaw- 
fore WDTM Uian uselew. I think the writer qi^te ootveei 
Il is « better way, in my opinion, lo fit (be growth 
tboronghly lit/on soning llie seed, so Ihat it shall rM|iii« 
hut once going over witli the dreg a/tsr sowing tba laad. 
And this last drspgiiig should be crouwu* of tbe last 
dragging Drcviolu to sowing the seed. 

»iiue (amivrs arc in the habit of partialis AtUng ths 

ground before so whig the seed, and then attempt lo"'kill 

two birda with one stone " — fit the ground and corar lbs 

seed— alter seeding. The first bird, I Uunk, bad belMc 

killed before the seed is sown. j. l. b. 
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[For tb« OooBtey Owtteoua and OatttralorJ masMT thtA th% roiw of nid iwiwifiw will run eroanriae of 

Oa the Ckinstruotion of the Bee-Htre^ ^^ ^^ '*8^^ angles with the uuid* guid* bars, it loaves an 

— opening or nearij an, betweoo everj comb, and facllitatea 

Hbuu. Editorb— M. Quimby's Hjrsteriea of Bee-Keep- free and onobatruoted ingress and egress of the beea to the 

bg BxpUiaed, ia the moat nractioal oommoo-aenae book on Si^Pj?* i^^^ **<««■ **».•'» P'*^** ^n the top of the hi?ea.— 

any language. To learn how Co hare good /mc^ in bee* theae pasaagea to the aurplua honey boxes in the top of the 

keeping, and bow to get anrpina koaey of the oboioeat kind hive, or removing the top board altogether, as the neoesaitiea 

and in the largeat quantity, H. Quimby'a book alieald be in of ^« swarm or Ae plaee where the beea are win tered mif^t 

the liandfl of erery owner of a hire with a awarm of beea. '•S""- . , , . 

T *■. » V w^ _i *-^*u rt rt A dark cellar, not too warm or too excessively damp, where 

In the Bee-Keepera Department of the Coubtbt Obhtli- the temperature ia even during winter, not over or bijow 400 

KAV, last Jan. 2d, I find an article on the oonatruotion and above 0. of Fahr, Is a good place to winter beee. In Kovem- 

aba ef hivea from the pen of that celebrated American bee- her, or at the approach of winter, before removing the hivea 

Meter. M. Qnimby being of Uie opinion that the only im- Jj **»• ^** oelK t>»« weight of the empt;r hive being known, 

pn>Te»enta which can be made in a bee-hive, moat be to ^^^w'^nTwlftStTi^t"^'?^^^^^ 

Sm fadUtiea in managing the beea. by easy ioceaa to the ''''^^ and weight is put down in a little Tn^k kept fbr the 

Mwra lawMVB ui hi»u«kujb u«« *f^i /*/ 'T^/ ^^^ . I purpoBo, and the eontenta of hivea can be aacertained at any 

Intenor of the hive. It la evident that thoae hivea constructed HmrTK*i wxmmmm7Li^iirhl^^]^^Jr^^^l^^^J!^L 

wiTJ ^tft£^«S'iWH£l hi^LiJl^»S?^«»i^? '— ""' "<>""• Th« b.«t .!« liJl «laiiill;rtDK in the <Urk, 

•mSSS wioT "wT •po« tt« XhTuiwrfSpJd •nd uT- ^^* ^''** "'•" S.^ *" <««?» d"™* *«"«•'; If fe«^«"f 

ZSuTl^^Zl^J!^ -ii. ril»( .^ ^^TtCr. j« I- JL •• *»""* m ee i iy with aay of th« •wamii, piMai rf comb 

wioWy eooatraoUoH to omt* abeot with, ud th*7 ia In no oootwniog bonev an pvt on the top of the guide faea: if 

iXS^^^LZCTw^JS Jf?^.h"«"i'i«*Sf^^ honey in ^e eelLb eainot be h«i, kreined g«.7 my'h. 

Ss:^T.ts^.t^J^.l7^.^^i^Trei.ls rtr"sr^.'-'?K!J?4'*H' «™r 'r ?,«<«»«„^"«'»i 

m^^maJ^Tfrf^h^ w. in^ ^ ^^'^^ ^'^ descnbcd in Bevan's work on the Honey Bee. and 

SS^fi^S^b^Inl^Jd S?wT?t^rf tbT^rj^L^^ **»• ^-^ **>« ^'»°*«"^ come out in the spring very litUa 

£i2 -^i. Oa?^U^ «ij Sr«f^ ?nr^mf^ S! **»««•»>•<« «« »«»»>er or stock of honey, and wit/ their 

ISIUI^ 2i^2LiiII ^^Sl^J^l^^^r^i <*«ba •• •I**', bright and aeund b» can well be expeeUMl 

leaa complicated than the movable frame hivea. It la, in my ^•■««« «>•• lo UiMarch, wax 

humble opinion, the moat aimpte, and at the aame time the *•• 

beat hive now in nae. Aa proof thereof, I will only aUto CFor the Coantry OenUeman and OeMlvatetJ 

that all thoae who have abandoned their numereua patent HoW to Qet « Lcurge Orop of OonL 

hivei, and returned to this old box hive, have, invariably, by ■ 

MIowing the instructions laid down in Quimby*a book, aecured ^^ ^ beea fully proved in this warm caloareons r^ion 

Me btH qfluek with the beea. of Western New-York, tliat the larzest yield of Indian 

We are again fast returning to the dnya when " the little ,„«_ «.. .^j- k^ «^i«>. »,k»» ti^ <»>oJ ^f ♦!»-« «.-«• ^^^a 

buay bee will improve each^lning houJ." The awarming «)m caB only be grown when the seed of the many rowed 

and honey makinc aeaaon will be noon the bee-keeper in due ^^^^ variety is imported direct from the prairies, and eariy 

time, and hivea dioald be formed ready for the moment, planted oo a highly manured, well drained mil, and after* 

l!rf^^^l}!^l}^M '^^^ ■J!!'*; ****"^ ^""^ !?* '^wds thoroughly eulUvated. Josiph Wright of Water- 

^ S!!7^^"'f.!!*!!in T^^lJai^l^ *v "^^ *t! loo, l»s not fail«d OBoe in the last three seasons to get 

Bsmber of hires which will be needed, that they may be ^^ ^ '"" j ""v , 'p^ V „ , "^ VIl ** 

painted aomewhat beforehand. <*^^ »"• hundred boshehi of shelled oom to the acre— 

For the benefit of your bee-keeping naden, it may per- Il>u>ois red oob dent corn— while the improved flint ▼»- 

baps not be unlnteieatfaig to give ywi my nM>de of eonstmot- nety in the next field, with the same amount of manure, 

big the hive. Hy introduotion of the loose bars and rabbets on like soil, yielded full oue-third less grain, with a heavier 

in the upper part of the hive is no novels, and but a very oob. He will procure more seed from Illinois this spring 

trifling increase of expense In material and labor; the whole to plant another eight acre field. & w. 

OMoem of hive and bars, cover, bottom-board and two ooats ••• 

ef paint, dees not cost me over seventy eents to the smgle [For tka Oowitry eeatlsBaa and Ooltivatcr. 

aUnd. Bat the hive thue conatmeted with the guide bars, oxjOTirmT mr A QTronT Trnnia ttwtwttw. 

Ae., Ii aa imp re veaaent which haa given me full aatiafaction PRODUCT OF A SHOR T-HORN HEIFER* 

theae two years past, and to all intents and purpoaea, I con- • ... m„^^^ ^ a^^ i m^A — «. -« ....w^..^* «r 

sider the hire thuTbaproved, the moat conv^iintfor aum- ^^"** TiTCKCE k Bow-I send yon an aeoount of 

■wr or winter managtmentof the beea that I have ever uaed. milk and butter produced In ten days by my Short-Horn 

Using the Quimby hire aa deacribed ui Coubtby Gbxtlb- heifer BeUFlower 2d. She calrcd February 6th, and wUl 

hiTB. To intioduoe the guide bar, I have theiBfore merely to the 18th lost ten pounds ten ounces of butter ; the re- 
added one half indi to heijjfhtof the hive, makfaig the box maining five days eight pounds thirteen ounces. The 
14 ud one half lodbM high, instead of 14 inehea. The quantity of milk was a litUe more the ktter part of the 

rabbeted out half an inch sqoare, (usittg meh pine boards for ....V^. «,u;^i. -r^r^..;*-* ..»r.«A».ijl ;» <».*Ko*:t.S »k* 

IhB Uvea) te receive one incStriailgiilarguidebkra or Slate, cut ''••^her, which was quite unfaroraUe in gathenng the 

eet Bi each end to within the quarter ef an inch of their topi, ^'^"^ ^^ C^^^ dojring the ten days of tnal 197i quarts 

end to roat flat with the angle down in the rabbeta. Tbeas o^ >nilk, making by weight 426 pounds, the same milk 

triaagular guide ban, eight in number for a hive of the producing nineteen pounds seven ounces of butter. Feed 

<2idmby sise, are nieely ac^jastad, and fastened in the rabbits was hay of excellent quality, and six quarto prorender per 

with a I inch brad, leaving opening or interspaces distributed day. She had given milk one year fourteen days preW- 

between the ban as followa : three-eighths of an inch inter- ous to being dry, which was six weeks only to the time 

space between the two centn guide ban, seven-sixteenths of ^|,eii gbe came in milk again. 

an inch intenpace between the next three ban on each ^e g^ ^^ g^l j^ ^^^^ f^ur yean old, in twenty- 

The advantages derived fkom these 
left rough bs they eome from the sa 

bsBS ualformly build their combs straight down along 

Migle ef the ban, and the top board ^ the hive wiCk the sider b good yield of milk and butter for Short-Horns that 

BBsae number and rows ef boles being ssrewed to the tap of beve been fed and raised upon the Teloott Mountains. 

Ike hive with ton hteb sad b half taperfa^ sowm hi e Aten. Ok. fsh. « IMI 1. A. PHILP& 
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MANURING WITH GREEN CROPS. 



I have two pieces of land which I wish to manure by 
plowing in some kind of green crops next summer ; but 
having never yet tried this plan, I am somewhat at a loss 
to tell what crop will be best for this purpose ; the soil a 
heavT loam and one of the fields is an orchard. 

How would winter rye do if sown early next spring ? 
I have somewhere seen the White Lupin highly recom- 
mended for this purpose ; would it prolmbly succeed upon 
heavy soils and where can the seed be obtained f 

Vetches or tares are said to bo much cultivated on 
heavy soils in England for soiling. Would they be a 
valuable crop for plowing in when green ? And do they 
succeed well here? Please to answer through The Cul- 
tivator, and you will greatly oblige one 
Middlesex Co.. Maai.. Feb. 1862. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Glover is the best green crop for plowing under as 

manure. The whole plant not only possesses considerable 

enriching quality, but the roots render an important 

mechanical service by running deep and rendering the 

inverted sod loose and mellow, which is of great value 

on such heavy lands as those our correspondent speaks 

of. Without the clover, the sod would turn over heavy 

and compacL We cannot say much in favor of rye — 

have not seen it tried. Every thing in the shape of 

green vegetables is useful, but leguminous plants, as clo- 

Ter, peas, &c., most so. The vetch is of this order, but 

we have no knowledge of its successful culture in this 

country. Some easily grown, leguminous plant, that 

would afford a heavy growth for this purpose the same 

year afWr sowing, could it be found, would be a great 

acquisition. In the mean time, we should be glad to see 

thickly sown cornstalks tried. 

• •• 

[Tor the Oonntrr Oenttemao and OoUivator.] 
WILLO W HE DGES. 

Eos. Co. Gent. — I have received several letters of in- 
quiry about my Basket Willow Hedge, which reminds me 
of the boy who, when his companions had tickled him out 
of breath, after standing a short time to recover, says, 
" do it again.** I supposed that I had written all that was 
necessary to make a good fence from the Osier willow, but 
if your readers desire to hear more about it, I am willing to 
** do it again." 

First — set in early spring a single row of good fresh and 
large cuttings — push into well prepared soil, perpendicu- 
larly, thirty-three to tlie rod, leaving about two indies 
above the surface. If the soil is not rich, it should be well 
manured. Stretch a line to set by, to have the hedge 
nraight. Keep down all weeds and grass. The willow, 
if set early on good soil, will make a growth of four feet 
bhe first summer. 

Gut all off close to tlie ground the second spring. Hoe 
once if weeds appear, and you will have a grow£, dense 
»nd pretty, eight feet high the second fall. Form into a 
'edge by drawing a line through the center three or four 
scet high ; cut off tlie rods that touch the line evenly on 
top by tlie line; these form living stakes or standards, 
and should be about three or four inches apart, through 
irhicli the uncut willow is interlaced according to fancy, 
Inishing up with a sort of rope-like binding on top. 

The hedge is now complete, with the exception of 
covering it with thorns. This is done by cutting off the 
)siers slanting, with a pruning knife. Each stub left thus 
•>t makes a good sharp thorn. 

iy first twenty rods of hedge was cut at three feet from 
Jie surface. Wishing to increase its height, I proceeded 
IS follows — cut the Osiers at two inches above the original 
u>p binding, leaving one standing at every three inches in 
' straight line the whole le^irih of the heidge ; then com- 



cedar stake at the end of the hedge, bringing it forward 
and passing it on the riglitof the first standing Osier, and 
to the left of the next, and so proceed the length of the 
Osier, which in mine was an average of about five feet 
Bend the next Osier at about six inches above the old line, 
and work it into line same as the first, and so oontinue 
through ; each Osier holds the one back of it ui place, and 
the whole forms a nice addition to the hedge, and adds to 
its strength. 

I like it. Why ? First, because it bears any amount 
of freezing witliout injury, and it is not injured by field 
mice or rabbits. It looks very pretty, costs but little. 
One hedge furnishes the material ready for the next It 
makes a paying fence. Each rod three years old will 
furnish materiid sufficient for four com baskets of two 
busjhels each, without injury to itself, but be improved by 
the additional thorns produced by cutting off the osiers. 
Tlierefore I like it because its general introduction will be 
of large benefit to the country, multiplying home com 
forts, and stopping the importation of foreign Oiien. I 
like them because I like to see the children happy, and 
what makes better sport for them than to hamest Fldo 
and hitch him before the little willow waggon. 
Yictory. Cayusa Co., N. T. D. L. HALBST. 



• •• 



[For the Oonntry Gcntlei ua n and CoMvatarJ 
TAN-BARK AS A ICANURE. 

Mkssrs. Eoitobs — I have observed varioas atateiDeDti 
as to the nature and value of spent tan-bark applied to 
crops or tillage land. Having made tome ezpeiimeata In 
a small way, bearing on the question, I will give the ro- 
sulte. 

On the 1st of July, I sowed broadcast on good anovial 
soil well pulverized, carrots, ruta-bagas, and cabbage. I 
covered them with f inch of tan-bark, quite fresh fron 
the tannery. The growth was good, and orop as large m 
the length of season would allow. 

I also planted potatoes in the same way, oorering with 
4 to 6 inches of fresh tan-bark. They had no other oare, 
the weeds not growing. The crop was fair, under the 
circumstances — indicating no bad effect firom the tuie 
acid of the covering. 

I also raised good com where tan waa mixed with the 
soil in the proportion of one in four. 

From these facts I have not hesitated to nee !t freely m 
an absorbent in my stables. My cows are bedded wila it 
to a depth of 8 or 4 inches. It is hoed baok into the 
drop as fast as it becomes wet It then becomes tborondi- 
ly mixed with the manure, making about donble tlie biuk. 
It is daily loaded into a cart and hauled to the ieldi, 
where it is deposited in heapsi 

The great advantages I get are, a more perfeei distribu- 
tion of the manure in spreading — economy in getting sU 
the manurial qualities on to the ground — ^neatness of 
stables, and saving all the trouble in plowing, drilKng fai 
seeds, and cultivating, when coarse straw manure Is we^ 
as it must be, or one year lost in rotting it 

Dried muck is undoubtedly best But I oen*l get it; 
and it is much more expensive in procurinff and hauling^ 
as a general thing, where tan is within reara. 

My land is alluvial, a little inclined to be heavy, and I 
anticipate good results from the light open nature of tbf 
tan. 

I procure my supply (about 150 loads) in dry weather, 
and place in the bottom of a bay, convenient for use. 
Frost only crusts over the top, giving no trouble. 

Dmira, N. T. **TAPE.LIBII.'' 

Hkru Gaidem. — Tlte Herb Garden of Mr. W. HellMid 

at Market Deeping, is described in the London Gardner^ 

Chfonide of Oct. 19. From it we learn that about nlnc^ 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of Peppermint, which 
requires for five weeks tlie constant employment of Ibar 
laige stilUt Belladonna, Monkshood, \ooni^um, IMD, tnd 
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S«m»iit tfnn«my and 4BaattffV> 



Sorglram Sagar — Ky« Ooflta. 
Em. Co. OBaTi.iHia— Ib lookinc <mr jou iwMi oam- 
ban, I (a TMy niuh pluMd b> m* Ikot Sorghon it U lul 
MMrting A* valaaUa pcopartiw u ••MmofnaUoaalmBD- 
d;. Frm ImptrCMt MpariBwU nada fa Ihli ridnitf tm 
or thra* yeiT* riass^ I h>t« B«y«r doabtad for • moiMwt Vn 
•ntin p>«e(UabtlU; ud pnitUUeMM at It* saltan, dottined 
at w> diitaDt pariod (o npsnied*, in ■ grmt itgr*e, oar do- 
pamduice <m mm mmay ngbnu for mgua uid tjnpi. It 
b a adbjant vhioh most onphMinllj damiiodf tti* MtcoUon 
or fkrmsn M tkii Una ; mora aapaeiallr, howerar, la Ihoae 
VBit ra^oniaf the iatarioi nban bnaiMuffiofall klndtars 
as low ikat Ihej wilt feanel;/ [*j hi tranipsttatiuD to mar- 
k*t A targa propsTtim oF land aoir appropriated lo Iha 
nawiafoC wheat, coni, Aa, might ba moat adtuitansual; 
deTotol lo SorghaiB, and thM la Mb* dagrM aqoalua ths 
tk« prios of artiolsi (tor hoaM ovHanptian, Kt (hat lugan 
and T"'!" would ba aa littla aipaniiie is tfao far wut u 
thojp an at (ba aeabnard. 

M7 Man ImmediKto abjaet In this ootnBaloatioa waj to 
ta; Ikat fWM (d <u ban, in tiaw of higb prioa* danaadad 
for eoffaa, bava baan Uriai ao old Hibatriat;. wbjsb we Ibiab 
aotwtn a terj good purpoaa— aasfe batter lllaB ablsiti; aad 

irieai artielaa i 

(a*. I will gl^ 

n trj U U Ihay 
— MaadwaikitfB waUr, thaDdrjItb 
uHwraa ar lom atflVT ooaToakaat plaea) browo or parob^ 
•BdirladfLaaydoaateeoAa. Oao-lblid laliad wltb tHO- 
tblidi of tab* will nanaiy ba di U HiJ bf tba iMtt rigid 
eolfta taiter. Sooie prabr eqaal pacta of 17a nd ooffaa. It 
u wait^ a tHal, ud la naar aaaaa tbli Biodiflsatioti of tba 



Haoj people oil and graaaa, aa< 



OonnliT GnHlemaa and OalUntor.] 

Ill their boot*. 



1 water, ' 



11 tht 



all Bar be pn«ad aat of tb* laitht 
•oft giaaaa it pow ttaf to aidodo walar Cnm paatiog Ibioogb 
Ike pares of the ieaihar, aod if the poru ba BUad wiUi oil, 
»al«r will draia the oil Ibroagb on lo ooo'i itookin^ making 
•aid and aaoooiAiitabla faOL 

For a raw jaan paat I ban naad a kind ot laalbar Tuniah 
lor aadudlng motatan fram boota and afaaaa, wblch la a vaij 
Talaahle artiola bi praeerring leatbar and lor aicladlog ' 
BMialun. Tba my to malia It : — 

Pnean a qaart botUe or jag, and pat io It a bair ponnd 
of "gOB ahellae" w AeUac, which ma; ba obtained al 
Ike drug alon. The ibellK should be bndaa up Gbb. Now 
poor In goed alaohol anoogh lo ooi-er It, and plaoo It on a 
ahalf ia • warm pla«, and eork the b.>ttlf trghl. or the aloo- 
bal will asaa araponla. Shake it wall seTenil Umaa dailj. 
To Ikia add a piaea of guaeampluraboatu Urge aa a ben's 
Off, aad (baa add aboul ana ounce of good lamp black, aad 
a&ke It wall, ir Ike alcohol ia good, the ahellao will all b« 
dboolTod in aloat three daja, whan It will ba nadj for uaa. 

Let Ike bottla be wall ifaakea bafon uaiag aa; of IL 
Sbaold it ew tft"" to be hn Ihiak, add more alcohol ; aod 
If too Uia add ihellao. 

I greaaa mj boots and ikaea ItgfaUy, when Ibaj appear lo 
naad it, Hid Uiaa givo Ibsm a good coot of Tkiaitb. Four 
oat two or these apDoarula into a little diab, and aith a amall 
paint brwA Tarniah Ika boats. If It {a good, It will dr; In 
all minutae; aad wlJI litendtf leear off bafon it can be 
nmo*ad{ aad it wiil fbna a gloM almsat eqaal to pateol 
Uatbcr. 

The gnat aieelleiwa of It la. It dae* aot strike into lb* 
laatkar. aa aa to reader it hard and brittle, but nmaiaa on 
nd aidudaa ih* walar aaoit affeelaallj. 
ig Ibli Tarniah Sir boots (br teiaial yean past, 



tit ggaUntf') 0«itquaian. 



Ia raartag obithaiu, them are minj things to be known. 
Firat, but aut laaat, parliflular allanlion should ba paid to 
the hen andar which the egga an put. Never wt egga 
BBdar a wild or Ktrj hen, (or her chickena will cerlainlj 
partxka of har eharacter. On the oonlrarT, place egga under 
a lama hen, and bar chickena will follow her habila ; but jet 
efaickan* will boconie tar; wild 11 tbej an allnwad to be 
if they 



ime abaltered plaoe, wbera tbe 



lien 






ooldbi 



turb 
. This 



four daja, feeding her 
nsmUlj perTaraa ia ht 
hatchaa the agga. 

In the neat aprlakla ■ 



', ai.d fasten her on by plaoiDg i. 
rerbari keep har there three or 

■aja abe will ttaj then till sbo 

ila lobaoso to pnTsnt (be TermU 
tram onlenng. 

Havar bave (he neat in a low plaaa, for ;an are liable to 
lose both your hen sod eggs by tbe Annks. Tut from (welvo 
lo liileaii egga uoder a ben, aoeotding to her aiie. 

Take the cbickena aa fast aa thej oama out of tbe riieUa, 
and plnco tliem in a baakat liaad with aome aoft aubiluce, 

If the ogga an not ^1 hatched by night, pat the obickau 
aader the ban till mocalag, aad thea ratnni them to the 
ba^at. This ia dune aa a praaiationaiy aiaaaure, la«t aome 
of tbe chickena should ba hilled. Wkaa all of the egga bare 
' batched (hat will, put the baa aad bar (feickeni In a coop. 



laajjaa 



■(tor tbay hod baaa vitad, tat whlek paipoaa I always lenad 
U a aboica artida, aa it woald kaap a baraaai ia good oon- 
Atioa lor a hng perkid of Ums, wVaa natklng hnl oil and 
lUBf blad would falaA tmj thlof that toaahwl IL 



I know from eiperience (hat it la beat to hav 
tama building, when yon oaa ahut Ike ehiekem 
ia Bloraiy or the giiw ia wot Nerar feed meal groooa una 
(o chickeos 1 it will do Tarv well for aid hens, but for cblck- 
otha mill and bare lt>ti*f 

,. . - j| ia}anolioB to eradi it vary 

I aad Ih* oom dry, plio* a diah of para eooJ water 
by Uia side of it, and (he chldiena will wet it in their oropa 
to auit tbeouelres. For a change of food, feed fresh meat 
ballad (never feed salt meat,) oodied potaloea, Aa. 

Don't ralae ao many chlskeu aa to be oremin witk them ; 
fur a farm of a few turn, nther niaa (wan(j-flTe or thirty, 
and take good can of them, thaa (« nise ooe bandnd and 
protlde for tfaam pooriy ) fbr ff efaickane an worth ralaing 
al all, tbey ara worth rmiatng well. Take good care of tbom 
if yoa would hare ftoe fbwla Take can Ikat your lAiakana 
do not gel lousy, as they aometima* willj if thay abonld, 
tptinkia aaha* 00 them g thay will not Ibrin in auah a eoo- 

In (he fall, aay along In See., kilt off all tta* roo*l*n bat 
on* or two. It ia poor oooDOmy to heap four or Sto saalea 
orer till spring wbaa a leaa oambar wilt do ai well. 

Alwaya reaerre Iba largeat and best foreiad cock* for 
braading as well aa the Inaet pallala. o. a. 0. 



TRANSPORTATIOH OF EOOa 
UnuBi. EpiToni— la nply (0 your eoina|mdant I. F.of 
CindaBali, I would atata (hat I have npaatedly hatched 
ban's agga raoaJTad by steamer from Boglaad, I bar* rai**d 
dame, Black Spaalah, Dorking and Oocbin China fowl* In 
Ihia way, bnt hare never snooaaded with the egga of the 
Babrigbt Bantam, althoagh I have now mora Ihan a doMB 
of Bngliib Fheaaanta halcbed thim egga Imported last aprlug 
I will be happy to oommnoleate with your comipondent. 
Kawjort, B. L, Feb, 19. isa. BOBKaT I» 



Dool Ti. Sbirf.— A Gleveland paper aajs—There were 
killed bydrq^ in Ohio during the year ISsf, 4S,TB1 «heep, 
ralued at teiSlS.SS. During the same period (here wer« 
ti^nred 19,000, Talu«lat|3!,e7e.70; total, 91,781 alieep, 
U«96;7»fi.gal 
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TWO glW DS o r HOMEa 
Conotrj lioiDM ire at two kindi — the repul- 
■JTe uid the bMoUrul. TbefartDcraraDCCapied 
bj thoM trho know nolliing of domeitio m)oj- 
in«Dt, uid who ««ek b*p[dii«i In the barroom 
knd grog-thop. The; oeier tee anj charm* in 
tbe works of nitQre — ommenlel dinibberj to 
ttiemis "brush," «ndfloweii4i«onlj "werala." 
Thej nerer plant a roae-bnih nor t «hade tree. 
Ther aometlma aat out a Tew i^ple and elierrj 
Bat then ue left to take care of Ibem- 
■slTei, and what 



tbMO (hown is ">■ ' 





IV 4-PnDlM sf lb* Mu wlio mikm 



hU. There la noting abont them attnctire to their 
diildren, who grow np with no attachment to borne, and 
with liule ipprtniatloil of tht aodal rirtuea. Figure three 
is a repreMutaiJoa ot til lliat i* inritiog in (be homea of 
llieir cLiliihood.aud where from tbe earlicat dawn of tbeir 
lorming miuda, tbey haie receired moat of their Impree- 
aioni of life. Few of them hare been able to inrmount 
thcae diaeonraglnf iuSneneen, and thev bare become 
ooaiM and nnintalligmt. How dllhrent might have been 
their character if Ibaj bad been brought up under the in- 
flueneea of tbe other home represented bj figure four. 

TIhs neat ootlaga (flg. 4) eoat no more in the flnt place 
■'--- ■'-' "•-"--• >ue. lU owner kept it In perfec" 
id cttkitalad th* enoirdiDg ground 
Nnenta that his neighbor who lire 
'" the other, oooapied In the tarem, Eaidi houae eoit 
nearij a thonaaod doUm in building; arhlle the planting 
jnd cutlJTation of the grounda about tbe latter, did not 

'-^uire an cipendttore of BEtj dollars. 
There h now scareclj an Intelligent mind who does not 

oJnll (or the above reasons, the real and nihalanllal value 
«tid ulitit; of ornamental i^nting. Added to ila ntllity, 

> Ibe faidnallTiB •mplofmaot of iimMtlng the moat beautl- 

'nl natural f-roupincs of object^ bf planting and amng. 

ng trees. With M thsM ladneemcBti, grent and increiB- 
ed iKeniion rtiouU bs given to the aulject, and it would 

ipen a world of exalted enjojmaDt to those who punue 
IL Uoat foTtuuatel7, it doss not require oecesan-ilr ■ 
' e expenditure of mooe;. Ai mmdi •kill may be 



A ROOK rOB rARM LABOBXBa. 

^or many jeara we have ttronglj advoeatod, (h wad 
ai carried ont in practice,) tbe poliej of eraetliv laborei^ 
oottagfa, and mnplojlng hands who wonid IhM bomi 
themaelTes. TUl would be a great rellaf to hrmai 
wive* and danghten, and tMnove dim of Ibe moat oa- 
pleaaaut and oppraaive parte of brmlng. Bot vtMn 
thii ii not, cannot, or will not be adopted, than a Ubonctf 
ronn ahould be provided, where the; can spend flMlt 
evenings, and other vacant time. Owi. Bolton, of Sakn, 
Has*., ilated at one of tbe Icgille^re meetinga, at BoatoD, 
that be had, beildee bis bams, atoblea, ko., • balldfaig ■ 
a ihed for carta and coaner tooU, vith anothea umb for 
Koaller implementt, a carpenler'a abnp tor borne M|)dii, 
and < ram /or farm lahortrt. " The laltc," bit ra- 
maAa, " It regarded as on* of the moat naafnl apaitaoDlt 
on the premlsei. It is well finished, and provided wHh ■ 
■tove and >eala. Hei« the agricultural papen are k«p^ 
and tbe men spend the evenings in reading theea." 

Such a room wonId also answer for an Offlrt, (If tb«« 
■a no other) to be used for sstlllng with tbe men, making 
bargains, and other nutten with which tb« ippt*t«« of >hs 
dwelling slioold not be troubled. 

TiavoMT.— At a meeDug of the IHreoUti of the Tsf 
moot State Agricultural Sodelj held at Bellowa Jidl^ 
Fab. ISth, the Boa. H. Henr; Baiter havkig dedlnad tb* 
office of Preudont,ODmoUou of Ibe Hon. J.V.Cblbun, 
the Hon. Kdwln Bammond, of HkldMmiy, wan DBan>- 
mouilj sleeted President for the ensiring jw- A aerift 
of BMolutkMM ircr« adopted, that a ooKvmmm o> Wool 
Oboitem aboold be ealled, to be held nndtr tb* nvplesi 
of the Twmont StaU Acrionllvnl Soii^T t BallaD^ 
(u-,. -V -I- «-* ■t.T "• he 8(-** *■•- 
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t inquines on Ihl* tulject, • 



or tb«n In tU CoDinaT aiaiLuiAi I lUok, I n 
to |i*« mj ezpetiuioe on (bo tabj^a^ 

1. BiuoKi FOK GftAn»a thi Qsint. — a. Tou nre 
thtu ible ipeedilj to cbuige > large uid Ihriftj Tine nhose 
frnit li poor, inio one wboH fruit U Taluabia, A line 
of moderate ajie in m raFonble jear, will aomeliinca abow 
flo*«n Ibe jear it ia gnSiti. Tou ma; almyt expect a 
moderate crop of fruit tlie lecond jear, and ft bearj one 
Uw tUrd jear. 

i. Oteaitoially Uw, in aomo Tarictiei of gnpet, tlio 
It an tmporfect from tho excess of 
Um tIm !• a ah; bearer. HaM Uie ad- 
[, widi a Irea and perfeet flowering 
TaiMf, la appaMDL 

t. There ia no perceptible gain to hardineaa, b gnrting 
a tender rariet; on ■ hirdj Wwlc ; Mch lu mj tipcrieoce 
liaTO bean jiut as liable to mildew, in but, damp weather, 
aa when grown on tbeir own root*. Tlw acions I Imto 
mostljnaeo were Ibasari; Black Julj,lliller'l£iirgund;, 
Violet, and Golden Chaaaelaa. 

%. Tiki of GairrMlo. — a. Very early in tho spring, as 
Boon aa Ibe TrDM ia out of the ground, wliiub ia here Irom 
tho l«t to tlie lotb ot April uauall;, at least In protected 
poMliou, where tho grape ia nauall; planted, tinricd at 
tl^ time, the grape doea tiot bleed when flnally tbe np 
riaita. 

i. Id llio early anmmer, when tlie vine bas mads coa- 
ddoable growth, and the larger leavea have attained i 
fi^ oxpanaion. This period here is usually froia the SEith 
tD Um SOtli ot June. At this time tho m.p lugiim lo 
Atdlen and granulate* readily. Even now, if on trial 
the atodia are found (o bleod much, the apemtion should 
bo deferred a few days. There Is but little dUfercnce in 
Uie sueceM ot grafting at lliese two periods. There are 
however, two «ery obfloos advantages in early grafting. 
Tbe flnl Biisea from tlia dilBeulty oT preserving your 

K'U from qirouting and blackening until the later period. 
aeooud is tlie superior ripeneaa of tlie young wood. 
and its consequent ability to meet the winter, especially 
where tMly autumn frosta occor. 

8. Brocu UssD. — From about 184G to ISS3, I grafted 
perhaps IBO stocks. The; eompreheDded two or three 
nati** aorts, said Eo haTa been broi^bt originally fron 
Oxineoticut, two or Uiree natire aorta of unknown origla 
and many Isabella) and Catawbaa. 

4. Modi or GairriNO thi Gbipn. — a. Saw off tli 
Mock two or tliree inches below tlie ordinary surface ot 
Aa Boil, cuttineitalitttelilgher or lower, Ifyouoan Ihcrcbi 
get a ciein aplit for your scion. The Tina will sometimti 
eiliibil a collar just below tba aurfaoe, wbieta will notgivi 
a good rplit ; 1 prefer lo go below Ihia. even at Llio ex 



i. Fare oCT 



f off some of Ibe ude-roota. 
UDoolbl; with a alia , 
E laches aa lu ordinan; cleft graf- 









/. Insert your gnft eo that bark meets bark, as in other 
rimilar caaea. 

g. If your stock ia large, aod your grafts nnmerooa end 
prrhapB poor, set ■ graft in each ado. 

A. If your Ttne la small, lie tbe graft In, being careful 
< use strings liiat will decay readily, *o that you need not 
ibseqaenily hale to tooaeu them. A narrow atrip of 
cotton doUi is good. 

j. I BomeUmes hare clayed or waxed Uie gralV and 
often not. The earth falling into the cleft seems harm- 
less, aa lliat pari of the stock iniinedUlely in contact with 
the grail is alone important. 

j. Bring tlie earth back around the graft, leaving tha 
lower hud just coTcred. Il will readily press through Ibo 
aoilif itslarWwell. 

k. I like to put a drop of the alietlac Tarnish on Iho 
top of the graft, lo prevent Its drying up. 

I. Stick down ■ ahinslc or lialf a barrel stale just sootb 
of the graft, so a.'< lo diicid it for a few weeks Irom the 
noon-day sun, nntil it ii welt eatabliabed. 

If botli buds ttcrt vigoroualy, break off the upper 
as one vine at the base U better tiian two. 
Carefully pull up tbe sprouts whidi almost atwaya 
apring up from below tlie graft. 

0. Should your graft not start, or aeem likely to die, 
t one sprout grow from the boltom, to become a futura 

p. Tbe first lime yon trim, cat back your vino aeverely 

it be feeble, or tlie stock wera small. Otherwise leave 
plenty of wood for a crop ttie second year. 

J. CulUvato aroand yoor graft as you do in the case of 
any other grape. 

6. Deobek or Sdocmb. — a. I am not an ciperien- 
oed gralter, liaving nerer aet grafia of any kind before 
grattiiig the giapo. Yet I now think, without recurring 
U my noiea, that I have uaoally made from one-lislf to 
iwo-lliirde of all luy grafia live. 

i. Much depends on liming tilings riglit, and in having 
Kiuud, well ripened wood for grails. C. E. Goodbicb. 
CUn. Uiuch IT im 



ng, and open It with a wedge If Ibe Block ta very large. 

d. Let your graft he two budi long, leavtng One Inch of 
voud al leaat, above, and two or thive Iwlow lo oonatilule 
tbe wed^. 

(. Withavaryriiaip knifs, bring yonr graft lo a wadgo 
riiape, aa hi Ibe e*m of oidinar; eleft grafUog, havmg the 
lowar bod on the ooliidv oT tbe nock. 



Eos. Co. GaxT.— Aocording to preaeot indications we 
ahall have a full fruit erop in " £gypl ° the coming aea- 
The peacli bads are ia good condition, as wo have 
had DO " warm ^lla " of auffident dorallon to awell them 
December, He weather during January and Teb- 
ruary was moderate]; ootd, th* mercury falling below the 
mark but three timea during the two months, and 
but a few boura i the mean temperature being about 
40". The peach is eomelinica seen In btoooi here by ths 
Idlli March, but Ihey will be oooelderably later Ihia yeal 
as the bods have not yet commenoed swelling. 

The rrunia for planting large orchards of apple, peal 
and peach, ia beiMDiing quite prevalent, all along tba 
llilnoia CeaUtA Railroad from Cairo lo Centralia. Tha 
great BucoesB ot our leading peach growera last season, 
baa given a new impetus lo the bushiesn. 

One mail at Cobden &tatioo, Dnlon Co., made (B.OOO 
from Ilia young peach orchard of ],6()Q tnea — the entlra 
crop wa« sold in Chicago, al from |1.00 u tl.SO p«r bos 
H busfael.) 

Two men at Hakanda Station, from their peach orchard 
of i.OW treaa, shipped la,OQ» lialf bushel boxes, which 
netted tbem over 112.000. This waa the ftrst crop from 
ihia oroiiard. but it shows what can be done in " Egypt." 
Tbere.haa not been an entire failure of tbe peadi crop 
here during Ibo but SO years, and tliere are Beedting tree* 
here SO years old, atill bearing bountiful crops. Tba 
winter ot lebS-fi, which killed lo tho grouud neariy all 
llie peacliea in Northern Illinois, did no damage her<^ 
farther tlian killing a portion of tlie buda. 

Tlie moM elevated lands for peach and pear — the apple 
will do well b eliDOet an; aituation not loo weL Young 
iiuil trees grow about onelourth more here dtiring thi 
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season tliau in New-Tork with same culture. For enter- 
prising men who have a fondnesa for Pomology, there is 
plenty of room here to plant orchards, and a fair prospect 
of success financially, as the krge towns in the North- 
west are an immense market; and tlie demand will no 
doubt keep pace witii the supply. 

The culture of cotton here the coming season, b being 
talked of a good deal, and as it has been grown here for 
years witli very fair success, its increased culture will not 
be an experiment. The original settlers from Tennessee 
and the Carolinas generally have their little ** cotton 
patches^' for domestic use, but this year the Yankees 
who have settled here will give it considerable attention. 
Sorghum will also come in for a good share of attention — 
our long hot summers seem to suit it well. 

Our winter wheat looks well. The farmers have a large 
portion of last year's crop still on hand. Present price 
6A cents per bushel ; before the war from $1.00 to $1.50. 
The best market for our wheat and flour has been down 
south. A. Babcock. 

Union Co.. lU., March 8. ISO. 



• •• 



[For the Coontry Gentleman and Cnltirator.] 
PRUNING QRAPEVINEa 



Messrs. EoiTORS—Permit me to inquire what is the 
proper time to prune the vine ? I am aware that most 
writers recommend January and February. It was my 
practice until about six yean since to follow their advice ; 
but in the latitude of New-Tork city, in which I reside, I 
must beg leave to differ from them — first, because we are 
sulject to sudden cold snaps, as we call them — the young 
wood being exposed, suffers, and a large portion of the 
▼ine dies, and a short crop of fruit follows. Being satis- 
fied of this/otf^, I prune my vines the last of March. By 
so doing I not only save my vines, but am rewarded by an 
abundant supply of that delicious fruit, which was not the 
case before. Some object to it because the vines lose 
too much sap, but as yet I have seen no injurious effects 
from it. Will some of your numerous*corrcspondents 

give us their experience and oblige 
Hantlngton, March 18. ISOL AN INQUIRER. 

9~^^ 

[for tte Oomtry Gentleman and OolUvator.] 
THE PE AOH BORER. 

This is one of the greatest troubles the peach orchard- 
ist has to contend with, and often proves very destructive. 
Various methods for dispoemg of them are employed ; 
Done so effectual as the prompt and thorough use of the 
knife. 

The application of cloth recommended In Country 
GxNTLXMAN, Dcc 26th, for protection from rabbits, slightly 
modified will serve as a preventive. In this case as surely 
as any other, ** an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.** In early spring remove the soil from about 
the collar, examine and resMTe any borertf that may be 
there, commencing as low down m the roots will admit ; 
wind narrow strips of cotton or other cloth closely around 
the bodies a foot above the ground, tie and return the 
soil to its place. The cloth may be removed after mid- 
summer to be again applied the following spring. 

Columbus, Ohio. A. O. HANFORD. 

• •• 
[for the OoiBlnr Gontleman and Ooltlvator.] 

Marblehead Mammotli Drumhead Cabbage. 

IfxssRS. Editobs — Last spring I received of Mr. J. J. 
H. Grxoobt, a twenty-five cent package of the above cab- 
bage seed, half of which, after dividing with a neighbor, 
was sown in a seed bed as soon as the ground would do 
to work. The plants were put out in the garden in June, 

and produced over a hundred of the largest and hand- 
somest cabbages I hsTe ever seen. They were also call^ 
so by all that saw them. Every phmt headed, and the 



heads were all large and solid — I think at least double 
the size and weight of the oommon flat Dutch or Drum- 
head with the same cnltivatien. And they were Bot only 
large, but Were white, sweet and tender, with a verr small 
core for such large heads. We only found one diffieulty 
with them, which was that some got ripe and rotted, and 
a few bursted before it was time to gather tliem for winter, 
but this may have been owing to a warm growing fall 



Orleans Co., N. T. 
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[For the Cultivator and Country GenUenum ] 
CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

Haying made a very satisfactory experiment in the cul- 
ture of the strawberry, I am disposed to communicate it 
to your readers, though it may not prove as new to them 
as it was to me. 

I have a circular flower garden enclosed by a wire net 
fence, and containing a little less than the eighth of an 
acre, on the south mde of our dwelUng-house. Next to 
the fence I have a border laid off about two and a half 
feet wide, for flowering shrubs, tall annuals, &c. ; between 
this border and the flower beds a walk three feet wide. 
Early in April, 1858, 1 set strawberry plants for an edg- 
ing to the border, about six inches apart, more from die 
want of a sulficient supply of bordering plants, than firom 
the expectation of fruit from them. To my surprise, they 
produced abundantly the first year, and have yMded 

more and more profusely ever since. I keep it doidy 
trimmed of course, and the border is closely set and neat, 
giving me less trouble in keeping out grass and weeds, 
than any other bordering plant In 1860 I allowed some 
suckers to stray through the wire net and root in the grass 
outside, separating them as soon as rooted, from the plants 
inside. Last year these outside plants bore surprising 
quantities, and being shaded by the grass the fruit matnr- 
ed just as that upon the inside began to fail. The plants 
were sent to me by one of our bMt fmit cnlturists, with- 
out a name, but I sliould judge the variety must be tfie 
Albany Seedling. Fruit very large, abundant, and dT 
pale red hue — more tart than the meadow strawberry, bat 
resembles it in the form and flavor. As I am my own 
flower gardener, (what farmers' wife in New-Englimd is 
not, especially when there is swamp land enongh at hand 
to employ all the men who can be wnd in reclaiming and 
subduing it ?) I feel quite dclightea with the result of mj 
experiment. Dorcas. Swanton^ Vt, 

• •• 



Raising Pear Trees — Time for Proning. 

Raising Pbab TBxns.— Will you please answer thnyqgh 

your paper, the mode of planting pear seed, and how long it 

will take before the trees from said seed will bearl W. 

RooEBS. [Pear seed are to be treated preoisely as those of 

the apple, in ndsing the seedlings— and when Urge enough 

or the next spring, set them oat in nursery rows, and bed 

them when the bark peels freely. Cultivate, trabi, and 
transplant the same as apples, and In one or two to ten jaariL 
thev will bear. If not well cared for, or neglected, they wm 
probably die, or may bear in fifty years— if well managed, 
such early bearers as the Bartlett will give fine fmil in tws 
or three years, while the Tyson and Dix may requite six off 
eight.] 

Tivi For PaunfMO.— Can yon infbrm me the best tiaete 

prnne young firnit trees 1 I have some that were set oat last 

fall. By informing me through Tna Cdlttvatob yon wll^ 

greatly oblige A Subscbibbb. Birmingham^ Miek. [Light 

pruning, which removes but a small portion of the foliage, 

maybe done early in snmmer ; but all severe or heavj prun- 
ing should be done in winter, or before the buds swell in 
spring ; and if the wounds are large, (whioh are never neces- 
sary unless the trees have been previously neslected. and be- 
eome mis-shapen,) they ^onld be oovered wiOi grafoag wax, 
paint, tar and whiting, shellac in aleohd, or other seUiMi 
appUeatkNi, the shellac befaif best.] 
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RAISING APPLE TREES. crop of fruit with the exception of two varieties, the 

.^.„ , ^ . , , , Barilett and (y/oic/ Morct9U^ the pa«t season ; and the? 

WiU you please give advice to one who wishes to start ^ere weU set with fruit buds, byt <*« ftwfe were all de- 

the nursery business on a small scale ; and is quite igno- gtroyed by the previous tevew winter, 

rant on the subject. ^ , , Ameilmry, Mas. WIILH P. SARGENT. 

Sliali 1 buy the apple stocks grafted the present seasoD^ i> ei . 

or thoee one year old from the graft? Which will bear EForihe Oeoatry G«atlMMii and OoHiTatMi 

transplanting the best? How far distant the rows? Do j^ Flower Gardtn for tlie Ohildren. 

tlie graAs do best set on a slight ridge or level ? Is com- ■ 

post directly at the roots at time ot seUiog, practicable. The season of flowers, bright and beautiful, will soon 

aud any other information in the premises will be grate- be with us. Nothing ean be more elevating and eno- 

fully received by p. anlitbury, Ct. ^,,j„g ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ diaracter of man, than the 

At current prices, it is best to buy the root graOs, and culUvation of these " waifs of paradise.'' This is so cs- 

set them out But if the one year trees can be had p^^j^,,^ ^ ^^^ ^ children, and no one that gives his 

nearly as cheap, it would be best to procure these. The ^j^j^^^ ^ pi^t of U«,d for a flower garden, will ever have 

root grafts may be had for $6 to $8 per 1000; if the cause to regret it. The expense for seeds is but a trifle 

yearlmg grafted trees can be had for |10 or |12, they compared with the beneflt and pleasure that wiU accrue; 

would be the cheapest The usual price is about |20 or ^^^^^ ^^ influence on the minds of the young, in crea- 

125. They would all live, while a portion (say 10 or 20 ^^^ ^ ,;^^^ ^^ ^j^^ beautiful, a^d forming habits of industry, 

per cent) of the root grafts do not grow ; and the year- ^^^^^ ^^ estunated in doUars aa4 cents. 

Ungs would be rather the largest at the end of the season. a^pj^g ^y^^ ,^y ^^ ^^ y^^^^^ ^^^^ of the Co. 

The root grafts must be set on fine, level, mellow ground, Qj^m, will make a beghining the commg sprine, I will 

neariy to the tip, or with half an inch above ground, and give them a few hints which fotij be of help to Uiem. 

the BoH must be packed well about the roots. The rows In ^1»« fi™* P'*<* select a warm piece of land and work it 

should be 4 ft. apart Thoroughly decomposed compost, thoroughly so as to reduce it to as fine a tilth as po«^^ 

—• ^ II '^Ui-u .1 I r • /% J * making it nch with rotten manure containing as few fool 

mued well with the soil, is useful. Our correspondent ^^ ^ p^jble. The seeds shpuld not belown tiU the 

better procure Barry's Fruit Garden, Thonnaj' Am, Fruit ground is warm and dry, as the plaqU will be more vigo- 

Ouliuritt, and other books on the subject, if he wishes to rous when not stunted in their early stages of growth, 

understand how to manage trees. Flowers may be divided mto three daasee : — Annual, 

»m» Biennial and Perennial, 

[For the Coantry Gentieman apd OuIUvator.l The seeds of the first hav^ to be sown every spring, as 

NOTES ON QRAPEa i^«? «^^ *>^^7 wd dis each year. Thev aro very 

.__ desirable m a garden, as being of rapid growth, and pro- 

L. TocKKR k Son— I like the proposition of your cor- <!«<» flowers of every hue and fragrance, 

respondent Mini*, " to agitato the grape question-good , , Biennials requiro two seasons to perfect thehr growth, 

mT c una^u^Jl X- Ti* T ^*- ^u blooming and dying tlie second season, while perennials 

wiU come of it" So here te my mito LocaUon north jj^^ ^."^ ^^ o, ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^j^ ^ ^^ y^ 

part of Cayuga county, N. Y. Isabella ripened twice ,,Mu.fl j j -^ * -o 

perfectly in t'^f,"^^^ y«»" ? F^7!^a *'°^.1,^" "^"^ There is yet sufficient Ume t^ make out and procure 

Ume. Vines killed to the ground at 16 deg. Mow aero y^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^ ^^h ^^^ety, advertised in this paper by 

Concord ripe two weeks before the Isabella. Good, and f,i^„d Morris, or they cun hi obtained at most seed store^ 

np^ even. Vinw stand our wintors without protection .^^ ^^^^ ^^i spring opens, be prepared to make a ^ 

Reb^ very good, but not so hardy as Concord. If ^^^ ^i^j^j^ ^h, j^iea^ ^ eye of the passer-by as well a9 

covered It npens a few days aliead of the Concord, ^e a source of pleasure to yourself aidMends. 

Diana bears well, is a good grape, and npens here after '^ ' ^ j A«.wwn* 

Concord and Bebeoca, and ratlier unevenly. My Dela- ••• i-awiikicb. 

wares have not fruitod. D. L. Halsit. CrorthaOoaBtvyeeotleBianaBdOaitlvator.] 

••' To Protect Caexixnbera, Melons, dca from Bugs. 

lYoT the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] » 

Winter Management of Dwarf Pears. Afler planting, cover them with pieces of glazed eotton 

, , r T « — • .V . X wadding, split 10 that one pleoe answers for two hills, 

In your Issue of Jan 9, your suggestions on the winter ^.^^^'j^^ ,he glaxed side up, and pinned to the earth 

management of dwarf p«ir trees, are in accordance with ^,^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

my praouee for the last five years, and as you ask culu- ^^^^^ ^^ blowing awaj. 

vators to state their experience, I cheerfully add my mito. -. , . ^, *^^a_i i ^«.^ a e 

m^ u 1 _i> ; ^1. J • r -^ J The pbmts are thus prolaetod ia aonie degree from ex- 

The whole surface of the ground m my fruityarden, IS eessive cold or heat It need not be rei^oved. The 

covered about three inch^ deep with salt liay during the ,^^ ^jh j, ^ j^ it or cawy it tway when they 

summer. Just before wmter sets in, I remove the hay \^^^ ^ ^^^ themselves, fmd the bugs do not know 

from the trees, and throw up a mound, some ton or twelve ^^^^ ^ fc^^^awl under it Perhaps Uiey are repelled by 

inches higli around Uie body of the trees, and then re- ^^^^ ^^ ^f ^^ ^^ton. Chas, W. Badoib. 

place (lie hay. I also add some two uiohes of coarse i^ewark. N J 

strawy manure. •%% 

In the spring, aftor the weather becomes warm, the Mici, Rabbits, ahd Houk-Shob Tiles.— A neighbor 

covering is removed, Uie mound of earth levelled down, excludes mice from his young trees, by placing two horse- 

and the fine part of the manure, with a little superplios- , ,„ * _ *u » j *u 

phate of llmC^^dded, and lighUy forked in around the »*»<>« tUes, so as to encase the stem, and then passing % 

trees ; the strawy manure and hay replaced, and it is right •lender annealed wire around, and giving it a twist .Thia 

for another season. is about as easy a way as the old and effectual remedy of 

The covering of the entire surface of the eround dur- a small smooth mound of earth around each tree, and 

ing our hot, dry summers, answers a two<-fola purpo ao may be applied after the ground is frozen. It would be 

first, it keeps Ibe ground moist; and seoondly. It saves a hard for Uie rabbit to gnaw through the tile — if not high 

great amount of labor in keeping the ground «/mim — a enough, a seoond pair of tile might be placed above, if 

very important consideration in ti^ sucoMsful cultivation the tree were stiff. What effect uiis remedy would have 

of the dwarf pear. in exoludiiig the bor«r, may be worthy of a few ezpm- 

The result h^ I have md lott a tree hi the time, or a menta. 
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Uaana. Editou — Baring > d««ire to uoeruln the 
muiner la wbich feeding wu muuged tn some of the 
laigett ttablea in lliie conntij, I detcrtnleed to Improre t 
few Iciaure houn tn exuulnlcg tbe Rjglein of tiorse-feed- 
Ing practiced jn the Omulboa lud lUilnwd Stables of Kew- 
Turk. The fallowing ire e few of tbe iteniB gleaned from 
TUitiug tite etablea of Iha Fanrth, Hdb, and Madlma 
avenue omnibus linei, and the Third, Fourth, Sixth, and 
Eighdi avenue railroMl lla«a. Theaa are among tbe largeat 
and most eaterpriung corporttiona of the kind, and i 
high degree of intelligeaoe is brought to bear upon theii 



In alt tbeaa ttablee, cut haj and groand feed, mixed 
«et, are used exclaiiTelir, lb« experience of manj jean 
baring convinced the managen that long lia; and whole 
Eiaiii ere not economical. Tbe two prominent reasone 
for this belief are, tat, that a borae requires len of cut 
and ground feed, and Xd, that leaa la waited, both b; man 
In dietributiiig. and by bust in coniuming. But facU and 
Bgnree ere the beet mpport of theories, and to tlieae 1 
would refer. lu all the railroad and in moal of theomni- 
bus etablea, tbe grain coiudMa of com and oats, in the 
|m>portion, by meuure, of three of the former W two of 
tbe latter; Ilie proportion, however, varying with the 
relative raarbet value of the two kinds of grain. Let 
look flnt at the 

TTiird A<HKitt Bmtroad SlMf, 
Where are now kept 8B0 horaee, wboaa average weight la 
about 1,100 Ibn. Theaa horaei travel daily IS mill - 
while Ihelr road, running as it doca from t)ie Cjly Ball 
Harlem, bat the heaviest and longeat grades of ail in t 
dtj. ir. Keriam, foreman of these stables, stated that 
although ibey kept no accurate account of the feed con- 
sumed each week, still the whole amount for the year was 
known, and that (ram axperiMeaia at Tariou Umea, be 
believed tbe avenge amaant consumed by each horse 
daily to be, of grain IT lb*., of hay ( lbs. This com- 
paoTi owing to a recent flra, are bboring under the die- 
adiaotige of not bring able to grind tneir own grain, 
nieir &ew ttablea, the ^inst In this country, deserve »t 
lealt a paaxing noUce. They are of Iron, and are £00 
feel in width by SDO in tengU), oocnpjlng the whole blook 
bonnded by SStb and SSth atretU tad 8d and Sd aveaoee. 
The stalls are 1,SOO fai number, tad four feet in the dear, 
«ilh boa muigers. Tnining nait ta the 

Sighlh Atattm* JUilroad Btabtit, 
W« And MO hoTMt, averaging in wrigbt about 11 BO lbs. 
travelling M mlica per day. Ftom Hr. Wilson, Aast. 
Superintendent of the road, I learned Ihat their means 
of aaeartaining the amount of food required daily lor 
la with tlie ad Avenue 
Ita, together with occi' 

-.- - ^-. _4 estimate tat each animal per 

iKj, was aa followa :— Oratn IS Iba., hay 10 Iba. With- 
out stopping at present to oo^ce any of tbe conveniences 
of this oompany for preparing their feed, we will pass at 
Mcetolhe— 

Bixtk Aw*iai» Jtaitroad BiMm, 
Bearing in mlod oar prateat tpecitl ot(j«ct, of atoertalning 



Obaervcr, whatevar may have bean bit impretriona 1 



reference to t)ie good mansgMteat of the Mbtr eetaUMi- 
menu wbicii we have noticed, is pailicuUrly etnidi with 
the order and system which. In these stables, are bronght 
to bear for tbe comfort of the honet and the inlareat of 
the owner. 

Mr. William Bbbitl, the BoperlateDdent of the Ro^ 
altendi not only to tlie duties which devolve upon hint 
in common with other Superintendents, but also ei«r«ltM 
a special and persooil superiieion oter the domettia 
economy— if I may use the eiprcMlon — of the statdes. 
During the past 10 yeare he has devoted eapecial alien' 
lion to the matter of Feeding horses, and, after very many 
careful and oft repeated experiments, he haa at last i>- 
duced tlie subject to a science. As interesting at a redtal 

' these investigations might be, their rttult ara what 

B are at present Beckhig lo gather. 

The number of hones fed is GSO ; their average ««ig)lt 
1,000 Ibe. ; travelling dally 10 miles. In a btxA kept 
especially for that purpose, is recorded once a week na 
exact amount, in pounda, of hay, com and oata oonaumed 
during the previous week. This record eiteoda back 
several years, and (rom it Hr. Ebbitt kindly consented to 
allow me to make whatever extracts I chose. I accord- 
ingly copied the following, eommeniHng with the we^ 
ending Dec lltb, IBSB, and making extracts at regulari*- 
tervals up to Bept. 14th, ISfil . 

I>e(i. 4-11. 1» I „J»»-'»-lilH<l- I Kardi 1»-It. a* 

o«E*;::;:: wo ■■ I ouS:"'.'.'. «« •■ 1 SaS".""!.' m - 






I omS".:. 






las 



'■'■i^Vkmti •*'"~ 



Total. ■ MM - 

And reducing this to dry meaanre, (calling com SB Ikt. 
and oata 8S lbs. per buahel,) we have, 

Or, feeding all oate, we sbonld hare at many quarta at 
there are pounda of grain, via., IS 01-100 qnartt. 

To reoapltnlate, we have, 
Urf Iv* road, -llh 1.100 lb. hotM. eoDaomfait of {a^[ Jj^ 



Etshlh Jtva. road, wlifal.ueib. hones, connokbiiof}^!^'- JJ^ 



anil 



Total. ■ t-IH » 

For tbe discrepancy iMtween tbe last retull and tha other 
two, tberearel think, atleaatfourreasons: IsL Tbe diT- 
ference In the average weight of the horses ; id. In tha 
Sixth Avenue road we have Jigurtt to deal with, whQe !■ 
the other caees we have lo depend somewhat upon astt. 
mata; Bd. Kiod sod oareful treatment, under tha hi^ 
mediate and personal supervision of a responsible and iu- 
larested indlvidnat ; lib. Tlie grdn for the Sixth Avenot 
road [a ground very coarse— but little more than emcked 
This the Superintendent considers easier of digesUoD Ibr 
the horses, being lesa heavy than dear meal, tad aeli^ 
much aa coarse bresd upon man. In mixing, Doreovar, 
with tbe cut bay, it requires le« water than flna ■atli 
and consequently the whole matt it lata liaUe to f tnnft 
in wirm weather, bealdea obviating the danger Vt teonr- 
ing the borsea. Let me here remiA Ihat than Is so par- 
ceptible dUTerenee in the oondlUon of the faonaa apoB 
theat three roada; all are in good flsiih. 

The Eighth Avenue toad do all tbelT own ontlhw m4 
griDdlsg with a le-bon* pow< 
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OOMPABATITK WEIOH T OF WOOL XND CARCASS. 

SwBR BkOtBiBi' flock of 180 Sleep of KTcnl grades, half to tbree-quirter SpanUh Uerlnos-^ pnitlon of tlie 
latseat, qiurter Frencli Uerino. The base of tbe Bock but a Teir jeara aiaae wm Sbxodt. Sheaivd on the Seih 
•nd 21Ui of June, ISSl. ETerj iheep and fleece nu •reigbeU M-paratel;, and neonka on llie (pot. 

Tabu — Cl—tifitd fry t^, txt4pt 4-y«an oU^ loiicA ar< tubiliridal bf ux, Tlu 4-jvar old £uii mil kail Lamkt, 
and tkiTtg-JiiM of tMrm raiud thtiT Lamia. 
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TuLB — Cfoni^ ty ITri^Af, in A'niJDu e^ In ^ewult mcA. 



Nmuoi u Clah. 



EwM. Wcth'n Bnti 



four milli and two baj-«atlan, and nnnitig only two daji 
cadi week. Orlginil outlaj Tor engine, bailer, kc, 
$3,000, to wliich add fuel, uid wngee of engineer at tfiO 
per month, beeideloocanonal eliglit repwn,and joubave 
the whole eipeue of motive power. 

The Sxifa AvaDD* ntad work ooe mill and one ha;-cDt- 
t«r *ilh a *-horee cireolar power, mnnlDK mo«l of the 
time. The apecitj of the mill (Preatiai & Page's] when 
Hr. EbInU oommenoed unng It, was eight bushels per 
hour, witti SCO reiolution* per minute. Bj increasing the 
ODoiber of leading and "atr** furrows" in the stone, tijus 

Etiing greater oatting aorlace, and by grinding coarser, 
now, wilb leo resolutions per minute, grinds SO bush. 
per hour. Bj enlarging the spout and boring angerholes 
bi Itie comen of the boi, Ihua cooling the whole mill and 
allowing the mail to come oat almost entlr«l; f^ from 
winotti, he sToldi " ihiinkage." 

The oMCitj o< the haj-cutler (Daniel's) Is about 11 
ewL per boar, ^le nune cutter is need In the other ali 
eelaUiabineDti which I Tiirited, and is gcnermllf worked 
bj ■ one-horse lailwaj.power. In the Third Arenoe road, 
however, tn addition to this machine, thej are trTing one 
of Blckok'e Hay and OoTMlalk Haadoaton. The Bf e>ag« 
Bfe of an otnnibna horse is about three and a half ysan; 



CURE FOR BLOODY MURRAIN. 

One leaspooafnl of saltpetre, on« tableapoonful of salt, 
aae tableapoonful of (uli^ur — well pulvenaed and mixed 
together. One dose hu aoTer Ikiled to oure mr cattle U 
taken id time. rftAVCii Piui. 



QT' ^^ ^I EUnniuoN Ox, aeTenl timM noUced in 
ow oolnmna, reoenlly sold to Brran Lawrence of New- 
Toth. hM been ■laughlered and weighed tn that dty. 
■■ The live weight a daj before he waa slaughtered, was 
■.lOOpoundi, The draaswlininial weighed 3,418 pounds, 
sr 104 pounds mora than the oelcbrated ox " tJnIoii," 
sstd exceeded any ox ner (laughlered In thli or any 



Sn. CoDiTBi GutrLUAS — I send you herewith two 
lablei, giving the weight of carcasses and wool of a flock 
of sheep owned by Ihe Swm Bbotbiu of the town of 
Pompey. (Bee table* abOTe.) 

At my request Hear*. Sweet took the trouble to w^b 
ea^ iheep and the wool It bore, and to dai^ly and ar- 
range the whole matter inthetaUea. I have long thought 
that as it wu the iufaee of the iheep we wool-growera 
doiiTed our Inotwu from, it was a ndMak* to try lo raise 
large sheep for the produotiOB af wool 

The prlndple invoKed I tUnk is this: The yield of 
wool li in proportion to the turftee sheared, while the 
ibeep eonumas food in proportion to the weight of the 
animal. Tbil, I think, Is the geneni rale — not true of 
cTCry hidiildul sheep, but true when applied to flocks. 
We know that two aheap waigbing ISO pounds, hata 
more anrlaoe to bear wool, than one abeep that weigln 
160 1 and if a man hai a flock of 100 sheep that weiglit 
I0,000poundi,andaQOlher manbas a flockof ISSslieep 
that weight 10,000, the fbod requhwl will be the Mme, 
(acendbg to the Oerman experiments,) while llie wool 
of tbe ISS abeep wQI be BSS pouadt, and the woo) of the 
100 dieep will be only BTO, as deduced from tbe lableaof 
HeMT*. Sweet. 

I btf e sent a copy of theae tables to Hon. Dmr S. 
Samdau., and I preanme they will appear in his eaaej od 
flne-wooled sheep In the next vohune of the Tnnsactiona 

but I deaiie to Mng them before the public tbrongh 

your paper at once, to Induce, if possible, at least some 
flodc-owneia to take the trouble to weigh each sheep and 
Its produce at the next shearing, that the Ubiea may ba 
so multiplied that w* may deduce the truth. 

If the food that sheep oonaome could be weighed here, 
at it hat been many timet In Oannany, tho wWe truth 
ml^t ba artiTed at. Gxo. Qudu. 

■ ir.T.,ri*.Kua 
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[For Um Country GenUeoun and Oulti?«tor.] 
HOW TO RAISE CALVES. 



Some tbink a good calf cannot be raised unless allowed 
to draw the milk itself from the cow. But my mode of 
treatment is to let the calf remain with the cow until about 
four dajs old ; then to put him by himself, and teach him 
how to drink, commencing with skimmed milk twelve 
hours from the cow. As the calf grows older, the milk is 
allowed to stand longer. They will soon get so as to take 
it readily at any age up to as long as you wish to let it 
stand, and will grow finely if properly attended to. We 
warm the milk until the weather gets warm, and then give 
it cold. They should be tied up, and each calf fed by 
himself, as some will drink much faster than others. Give 
a little fine hay daily as soon as they will eat, and keep 
them up from grass until two months old, when diey can 
be let out into a small lot, and allowed to feed themselves 
from grass if desired. I think I can make nearly as good 
calves in this way as by letting them go with the cows, 
and I am sure it is much cheaper, as I never allow the 
calf to interfere with the amount of butter after he is one 
month old. Last season we fed a little oil-cake meal with 
the milk, and think it very good as it prevents them from 
scouring. 

I will give you the weight of one calf raised last season 
to show you how they can be made to crow on this treat- 
ment. She was a heifer calf, fed nothing but skimmed 
milk, buttermilk and hay, until cold weather late in the 
fall, when the cows b^an to dry up ; we then commenced 
feeding a little com meal ground in the ear, beginning 
with a small handful a day and increasing a little daily 
until the last month ; during January fed her four quarts 
daily, and had her slauffhtered first of February at about 
eleven months old. Her dressed weight, four qrs. hide 
and tallow, afler hangbg 24 hours, was 501 lbs. ; tallow 
rough 2( lbs. 

We have a shed with stanchions where the calves are 
fastened and fed in pails by themselves ; they will rery 
soon learn to take their places at feeding time. Care 
should be taken when palves •re young not to feed too 
much. You ask what roots I have raised and what ones 
I consider best adapted to the wants of milking cows. I 
think carrots and sugar beets the best adapted to their 
wants, but I have never eiperimented with either suffic- 
iently to give a detailed statement of their relative merits. 
I have a very favorable opinjan of ^ sugar beet from 
what I have used of then^ 
Chenanco Co., Feb. % 186S. JOHN SHATTUCK. 

• •• 

[Tor th« Oovntry CkollaBaa and OttUlvator.] 
WORMS IN THE WIND-PIPE OF SHEEP. 

EoifOBg OF TBI Co. Quit. — In November I noticed 
some of my sheep had t oough, but did not consider it 
anything more than a cold, which would soon wear off. 

Gave them plenty of tar and salt; still the cough hung 

to them ; at times it was very violent and some of tlie 

lambs were troubled in the same way, and all that vere 

Attacked lost flesh, althou^ fed aU they wanted to eat 

ind drink, witli good shelter and care. Three sheep that 

were the worst, I separated from the rest, and gave them 

m extra quantity of grain, thinking to fatten and kill 
them, but they grew poorer in spite of all my care and 
ittention. Yesterday morning I found one of them dead ; 
iook her hide off and opened tlie wind-pipe with my 
mife from gullet to brisket, and found my suspicions as 
o the cause were correct, vi]s : worms in the wind-pipe ; 
^e largest one I found was about the sise of a cambric 
"eedle, nearly 8 inches In length, and perfectly white, 
ftbers could be seen by dose watching, workine abont In 
he phlegm (of which there was considerable,') which were 
^ot more than l-16th of an inch in length, and so small 
•*ey were scarcely' disce Mble. Doubtless I flhould have 

won't mf* » Jw I" "n<ri ••d T '»•■■»'•»•*' *l>«ire Hp* ^ 'tmA 



not the necessary instruments with me at the time. The 
worms were working in every dii*ection, which I presume 
caused tickling in the throat and produced the cough. 

" There is no great loss without some small gain," for 
I have a good pelt and know the nature of the disease. 
Now if any of our sheep raisers can give us a remedy, let 
it be published in the Co. Gent., and I shall consider 
myself the gainer, and it may be a benefit to some others. 

'* Brace Farm." Oswego, N. T. J. P. 



• ♦• 



[For the Ooontry Oentleman and CuliivatoiJ 
WINTERING PIGS ON HAY. 



Messrs. Editors — It may not be generally known that 
pigs during the winter will not only eat clover hay that 
has been cured in good condition, but will actually thrive 
upon it. 

I have seen a lot of 25 shoats (Sept pigs,) the present 
winter, which have been fed on. clover hay alone, and 
they are in good fledi ; in fact they are actually in better 
condition than the average of pigs wintered without good 
warm shelter, and fed upon grain. 

The clover fed these pigs was cut on the 4th day of 
July, and secured without a drop of rain upon it, and of 
course is very nutritious; the p\ga in addition, are supplied 
with warm, comfortable quarters, and have at all times 
access to warm spring water. 

I once had a neighbor who owned a noted sow, to which 
he never fed a mouthful of grain during the winter, but 
kept her in the yard with his cattle, and she ate with them 
the hay, and throve upon it 

Now, I do not advocate this method of wintering 
swine; I simply give the fects— others can try it for 
themselves, k. WiUon^ N, r., Feb. 1862. 



• ♦• 



[For the Conntiy Oentleman and Cultivator.] 
CHAFFED CORNSTALKS AND HAT. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion among 
practical fiyrmers as to the economy of chaffing bay and 
stalks for horses and cattle; yet repeated ezperimenta of 
late in England and Scotland, have proved that nineteen 
pounds of ohafTed hay will take the place of twenty-five 
pounds in the long state. That this theory is true, is 
shown by the practice of all the laige omnibus and rail- 
road-stable proprietors in the dty of New-York, as weU 
as in most of the livery stables in New-England. It 
New-Tork the average weight of finely cut bay fed dally 

to each horse is only about nine pounds, the same being 
treated wet, with about seventeen pounds of ground corn 
and oats, the proportion being two of com to one of oat|| 
wfaeo oats are dear and com Is die^p. 

If it is tlius a saving of more thvx ope-fonrth the haj 
when fed in the cut state, there must be a much greater 
saving in finely cnt Oalki, the butts of which are other- 
wise inedible. It is true that the stalks contain mndi lo* 
nitrogenous matter than well cured bay, yet if cot at fooa 
as the oom is glazed, and well stooked, they contain moek 
sugar, and the extra carbon is as good to form anima) 
warmth and respiration as that of the mo« tnutritiou^ l^y ; 
and when finely cut and treated with meal, they are as gree- 
dily eaten by both horaei and boTinea. Then the manure 
made from finely cut stalks, is mechanically well fitted as 
a top-dressing to meadows, or fbr muldiinff the wheat 
planta to prevent their freezing out, — ^whhSi eannot be 
easily done with coarse stall manure. 

In the Gbmtlrman of the 27th ult, that astute farmer, 
John Johnstoii, says he tried cornstalk chaffing one year, 
but found it did not, with him, pay the labor. TMs is 
doubtless true where labor Is dear and hay is worth only 
five or sif dollars a ton in the stack, as It generally Is In 
Mr. Johnston*s vicinity ; but where hay is from twelve to 
fifteen dollars the ton, with stalks In proportion, and In- 
dian com from the Western pndries c^eap, the iavltt| of 
hay and stalks by fine ^ihafflng must be good eoor^my if 
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Statistics or Hon. Z. Psatt*8 Dairy Farm for the Ritual $eas(m of about eight months^ for the ytare 1857, 1859, 
1859, 1860 emd 1861 — Fifty Covn of what are called native breeds being kept each year: 

MILK. 





1867. 


1858. 


1856. 


1860, 


1861. 


Whole Product, 


In lbs. In. irala 
864.786 8U4a 
6.091.48 638.81 
1,014 180)4 
86.80 8.60 
84.18 8.86 


In lbs. In mis. 
960,450 81U6Ji 
6.809 651.18 
1.097)4 188.4 
81.80 8.T0 
31.50 8.31 


In Hm. In xals. 
940.700 30,087 
4,814 601.74 
988)4 133X 
10J6 8.46 
98.35 3.53 


In IbsL la sals. 
917.736 9a.»6 
4.354.75 595>< 
888.73 107.28 
17.77 8.14 
85.60 8.40 


In lbs. In rtils. 
887.757 S8.dUl 


ilveraffe pereotr , 


4,555 673.96 


Averaite per day, 


876 1V8.85 


Averftire per day for^acb Oow, 

Greatest mr. in one day per cow, . . . 


17.5 2.17 
86.7 8.6 



Whole Prodoct, 

Arerage per Cow 

▲rerage per Day, 

AVeraite per day per Cow. . . 
ATerase milk to 1 lb. BnUer, 

PORK:- 
PoBS Hadb in pounds, 

SALES :- 

Batter sold, 

Pork sold, 

Calves sold, 



^Potal, 

■n. for worii'K VarooTerpfooeeVbi 
or same, not enumerated apoTe. in* 
eludlnK 6700 for each year, for Inte- 
rssi on inTestment for finrm and 
stock. 616.0U0. 



Net profits abore interest. 



1897. 
6,500 pounds. 
136 do. 
86.61 do. 
8.50 ounces. 
86.90 lbs. or 90 qts. 
Per Cow. Total. 
98X 4,6SI7 



680.95 
6.56 



61,647.54 
888.16 



BUTTER. 

1858. 
8,050 pounds, 
161 do. 
83 do. 
10.56 ounces. 
8188 IbSL or 1&16 qts. 
Per Cow. TotaL 
148 7.406 



638.48 
8.49 



61.921.03 
491.08 



687.51 61.875.70 646.90 62.845.10 



1.416.50 



6460.90 



1,886.66 



69C4.60 



1856. 
8300 poundiL 
166 do. 
83.92 do. 
10.84 ounces. 
29 lbs. or 14.50 qts. 
Per Cow. Total. 
199 6.456 



641.40 
8.86 



62.070.00 
418.00 



649.76 69.488.00 



1,666.00 



6938.00 



1860. 
9.143 pounds. 
189.86 do. 
87.79 do. 
- 11.94 ounces. 
98.30 iSs. or 11.20 Qts. 
Per Cow. Total 
180J 6^16 



649.97 
9.19 



69.148.89 

456.13 

80.00 



669.09 69.6i96.01 



1,125.76 



61,559.96 



1861. 
10.860 ponndsL 
217. SO do. 
41.76 do. 
\ZM OS. 
21Ibor]a42qls 
Per Cow. Total 
139X 6^625 



649.91 
6.62 



62.497.S0 

831.25 

88.66 



656.49 69,867.76 



1.150.75 



61,716.% 



PRODUCT OF CO L. 2. P RATT'S DAIRY. 

We recently gft^e a little aecoont of Ool. Zadoc 
Pratt*s Dairy Farming, together with some hints of a 
practical nature deriTed from the methods there adopted, 
—promising a statement in detail as to the products ob- 
tained. Such a statement, covering the past fire years, 
will be found in the acoompanjring table. It shows a 
constant and gratifying increase in the amount of Butter 
annually made per cow. We sbonid be glad if the same 
desire to do better and better from year to year, was more 
generally exhibited, and if the same careful record of the 
results accomplished, was more generally preserved. In 
these two respects, particularly, this table is worthy of 

careful examination. 

• •• 

ANOTHER CHEESE APPARATUS. 

Messrs. £ditobs — ^Noticing an article in the fifUi num- 
ber of tlie present volume of the Co. Gent, in answer to 
a correspondent's inquiry, recommending a cheese vat as 
equal if not superior to any in use in this State, and that 
if any one has a better, you would be glad to bear from 
them, I will avail myself of this opportunity to recommend 
to your correspondent and cheese dairymen, an appara- 
tiis called the " Empire Dairyman,** invented, patented, 
and manufactured by Messrs. Redington k McCluer of 
Fredonia, Chautauqua Co., N. T., which I think superior 
to the Oneida cheese machine, the milk being heated on 
an entirely different principle. It heats more uniformly. 
The heat is distributed through the water vat in such a 
manner that the temperature of the milk is raised gradual- 
ly, and no part of the milk is raised above a point which 
will injure the oily portion of the milk. The heat can be 
turned on or off at pleasure, simply by giving a lever 
about a quarter turn. This apparatus has been in nse for 
three years past, and it is the only one now sought for by 
tlie dairymen in this vicinity. This apparatus is also 
manufactured at Utioa, Fort Plain, and Co<^per8tow% N. 
Y., and Richmond, Vt 

Feeling as I do, a deep hiterest in the dabyman\i wel- 
fare, 'as I am one myself and well acquainted with the 
cares and perplexities of dairy-farming, I earnestly recom- 
mend the '* Empire Dairyman,** for I believe it an im- 
provement, and that more and better cheese can be made 
by It than by any other with which I am acquainted, from 
the iame quantity of ndlk. If I am wrong I wonld like 



to be convinced of my error, because I want the best in 
use, all things considered. Dextek H. Goulding^ 

Sheridan, N. T., Feb. 10, 1869. 

[An advertisement of the *^ Empire Dairyman ** appear- 
ed in the Co. Gkht. for Feb. 20, and in the Cultivatok 
for March.] 
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[For tbe Ootmtry Gentleman and CnHlTator.J 

New Process of Cheese-Making. 

RcspBCTBD GaiiT. — I have been thinking of addresBiBg u 
few lines to you ever lince '* Sigiia*s '* last appeared in your 
oolnmils— " the more by token," (as Bridget says,) that I 
have discovered thereby who ** Sigma" is— a question which 
had pQxsIed me for some time. I desire to thank him for his 
oompliment to my housewifery, of which I entertain much 
tbe same opnion expressed by an excellent old lady in our 
neighborhood, when some encomiums were passed upon her 
piety in her presence— that she " did not feel as if she had 
any to boast of, and the less said about it the better." Ton 
will perceive I am the person to whom *^ Sigma " alluded, 
who practiced upon the " Important Experiment in Cheese- 
makmg," (voL 17tb, page 176,) and " Remarks on Cheese- 
making," in the next I)o. It was my first experience in the 
manufacture of cheese from a <foiry of 27 oows,— was entire- 
ly sBoeessful ; every cheese cured perfectly and withoat any 
trouble— all were rich and well flavored. I was repeatedly 
admonished by the <*wise ones** that I should spoil my 
cheese if I did so and so, or omitted to do this or that ; to all 
whieh I resolutely replied, that I was trying experiments for 
my own satisfaction, and was determiaed to act quite inde- 
pendent of all pre-conceived opinions in the matter. I con- 
sider those hints and directions invaluable, and shall follow 
them closely hereafter. I cured my cheese in a dry, well 
ventilated cellar; the process was probably slower than it 
would have been in an upper room, but good judges say the 
eheese eonld not have been better eared. 

Siranion. Vt. ^^^ , DORCAa 

[Por tbe Oonntnr Gentleman and CnltiTator.l 
BUTT ER MA KINGr. 

Eds. Co. Gkht. — I have kept the past season ten cows 
and one heifer, from which I have made 2,222 lbs. of 
butter, (being an average of 202 lbs.,) besides the milk 
used in a fimiily of seven persons. The cows calved 
in April and tbe fore part of May. They were grade 
I Dttrhams from one-fourUi to one-half breeds from the 

I8to<^ of Jonathan Talcott, aged from 8 to 11 years. 
Their pasture was mostly red clover, with some timothy 
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kiid wliiM clover miicd, aitualod on verj drj ground, 
kud nlilch woa fed pttU} cIoM miMt o( lie time. Tlie 
yater Tor tlicm wu raised bf a pump. Tliis ntiglil not be 
OODsidered a very Inrge jield, but in lieH uf tliuir lieep- 
Ing 1 Uiinli wu very good, as the; bad notAifi^ Aiil ^riiw 
In rummer and com buti and ilnw for tlie GrM f'lur 
■nonlbs, and \aj ibe remainder of the foddering season, 
tritlioul tooti or meal. 

Will some one wbo kaa bad experienoe, tUU In the 
Co. GlNT., at iriiat age eoita ars Uie moat proSuble 
Tor milk — alao whetber com fed on pastures situated ok 
dry ground will produce more milk or Uiat of better 
qualitv, Uian tboee (ed on inaiat pasture landst 
Bomi. H. T.. F^. Wfa. IHl. A. B. B&OWH. 



CosTunn Villioi, N. r„ March 
Edb. Co. Gent. — I cut tlie rollowiog 
frODi tbe Cartlaod Countj Republican, eiliibiting a good 
•pet^men of Cortland counly dairying and farming. I 
know ilr. Sawyer well, (be worked my farm a year,) and 
I know bia statenHnla do not require to be taken with any 
allowances for exaggeration or error. 

VeSRI a. RANDALL. 

I notieed In yonr paper a few weeks since a statemeat 
made by Ur. fibattuok, of Cbenaneo county, respecting 
the amount of butter made by bim last year, and the 
profits oi hia farm for that time. Feeling a little pride Id 
the reputation of our own county, I send you die fnliow- 
Ing items; 

I bare kept during the past year alt cons, and have 
made l,GBOpoan<lsof butter. Yon will see Uist tliis is 
tui arenge of SBS^ pounda to a cow. Uy cows ate noUiing 
but grass during tbe graiing geasoQ. I gave Ihem no 
extra food wbalever. 

My pork amounted to t37.(K>. Uy calTci and deaoon 
akins to fl8. Ulowiug the same price for my butler at 
wliicli Ur. Sbauuck hii eslimaled bia, and tii» arerage in- 
come of my cows will be tfiSB"- As bis aTetage la 
$56.92, I bare exceeded him sbout (10. My farm coa- 
taina forty-four acres, including tbree acrea of woodland. 

In addition to the avails of mj coaf* I ba>e raised in 
the past year 



Bnaau. flAwna. 



Otm BUTTE R FRO DUOT— 1861. 

UiMHg. EniToaa — 1 have do targe alory to tell, but 
tliiuklog tliat perhaps a brief aooount of our butter making 
— Mmliona (be paat aeoson might prove interesting, have 
...luted them for your mden; I gather the Items tram 
"••- cash book and memory, aa I have not, aa some 
nu^ kept a regular aooount with our cows. 

"Ve hare milked three oows a part of tbe paat eeason, 
elling thecalf of the flnt one Hay IB, prerioua to which 
Ime (from April 9th) it had all Uie milk of tbe eo*. 
'■celTed tl for tbe hide and one-third of tbe veal, retain. 
' % the balance for home ose. Began to use the milk of 
•" "ther cow Hay SOlli. Had but litlU milk from the 
■u year old heifer unUltbe Istof Aagust, when we wean- 
-^ 'ler calf, then four months old. This beJfer had very 
u.all (eats, which rendered milking dllHuuTt, and we 



No aooount has been kept of tbe entire product of but- 
ter, but only of that sold. We used milk, cream and but- 
ter for a family of aii penons, not countiug "tbe babj," 
and laid down a sufficient supply to last until the 1ft of 
April, by which time we hope to make butter again. We 
also fumiahed tlie milk for two 18 pound cheeses for bome 
use, making tliese in September. 

Tba sales of butler from June ISth to tbe close of the 
year imouiit to HBO pounds— the cash received Uwrefor, 
>S8.ia. Alwuc 30 pounds was Sold for II cents, 80 
pounds for 10 cents, EO pounds (in Dee) at 16 cents, and 
the balance at li^ cents. Though butter, for a consider- 
able part tif tlie summer, was as low as B and 9 cents, we 
arero BO lucky as to find cuetomera for all we sold at 10 
cents, and usually got a cent above market price whca 
tliere was any " briBkiiess" of demand. 

Had the whole product of the cows been turned Into 
butter, we should, Including that osed In tlie family, hare 
had at least 100 pounds more — not a bad result, considering 
the treatment of the cuwt, and tbe time they were In milk. 
They had pasture and a quart or two of bran snd meal per 
dar 'when brought up to the yard On the Belting in of 
winter. With better feed they would have been mora 
profitable, bat butter making is only ■ secondary com 



(tor Ilia CoiiDl 

Cheese Poisoned b 



Painted Tuba. 



To those cheese makers wbo still use a tub, a word of 
caution may be of nse to those wbo have painted their 
tuba during the winter. A case came to my notice a fa* 
years since, where a party of gentlemen had loncbed on 
crackers anil cheese, seven of whom were soon taken alit 



of setsouiH^, I was oallcil upon to iaTnatigate the caas, 
and the following fact was elicited :—" The tub used {« 
the proceiis of clieese-makiiig bad been newly pointed — 
did not dry well, and was two or three weeks in getting 
cleaned off." We wore all salisBed that tlie poisoning was 
from lead paint. I doubt i( many of tlie readers of yonr 

Esper use a tub, since the auperiorily of tbe vat with 
eater attached, is so universally acknowledge*!, yet tin* 
caution may be of service. D. Oneida Co., Jf. Y. 



The adjourned meeting of the above Sodety wai bald 
at the house of Samuel R, Wayne, In the village of Mew 
SuDtUnd, on Saturdsy, the Bib of March, IBSS. Tbe 
meeting was Urgely represented by the Agricultori^ 
Hortieuiturista, and Manulitcturers of the county. 

The Chairman called the meeting to order, and read the 
minutes of the last meeting, and slated tbe objects of 
this. The Secretary then read the articles of incorpora- 
tioo, constitution and hylawi, as presented al tlie last 
meeting, made in accordance lo the provisions of an aol oif 
the Legislature, which were unanimously adopted by the. 
meeting. On motion, the Secretary of the meeting was 
appointed Treasurer pro tem., when a large number b» 
came members. 

On motion of A. Ysn Auken, Esq., the Chair appoint- 
ed a committee to nominate permanent oOoen for Iba 
ig year. The fulluwing officers were then eleoted: 




DlrocOin-DaTM Calbnaii ami Heair Cnblt. Haw Saatlae' t b 

O^aErskuiii JotinSlou. DMhictuiBi '-ds- t.4M-^ Wh(> 
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ALBAKV, M. T^ AFBIL, 1W«. 



(3^ The rourth tnnuti oonTeDtion of the Ne«-Engluiil 
Cattle Breeders' AMOcfaOloa wm held U Hutford lut 
veeli Wedaesd*T. P*oli L«t)irop, of Soath Hadle; Filk, 
Pr««ideiit, iu the chair. Tha Traasurar'a repMt aboved 
B balanoe oT t!l3 on band. Prababla IndebtwlDMi, (ISS. 
Tha elcctkni of oBlcen ratull«d In tht oholce of the rol- 
loving: 

ProUtBt-S. w. Bbtf 



B«entuT uA Tt«uanr— B«arT A, Drv of BrootlrB, CL 
H. Dtis rnm the oomaittea on the pubUoatloi) of a 
herd book, repm-Wd " that It would be utmamrj to pro- 
Ttde nje ind tneanl for the eipeiue of priotiDg and 
bindiDg. If 900 entriea wen made, aod SO centa each 
were pud aa the reaolatlon of pabllcation praridea, the 
TOTcnae would amoont to |4B0, while the book ooold be 
pnblUhMt for 1400, the edltioti to coiuU of SOO ooplea. 
^i buodred aocb eDtriee are already BUds, of which SIS 
•re Ajnhirse, I8T DeTona, and SOO SiMwt-Honu." The 
qneatiOD of iiDputlas mora of a natioital cAaraettr to 
ttia labors and vphere of the AaaodatioD, naa inddentellj 
dUouesed ; and it wu finally decided to permit Don- 
members to enter Fedigree* by paying BO cents for each 
animal on the record, and tl for a copy of the book. 
Beeolulkme were also passed to amend the conatitution 
so u to fix the price of nerabenblp at tha anniul pay- 
ment of one dollar, and to extend the pririlegee of the 
Association to all breeders of thoroogh-brcd nmt ilock 
In the Diiited Stales and the Canadas. Those dedrlng to 
hare the pedi^aes of tlieir slook entered in the proposed 
Herd Boi^ can addreaa Ur. Secretary Dtib m abore. 



|3f~ We hare to ohranlda anoUier eonitderabia ahip- 
■nent orAHiaiciMSHOET-HoHiMToENOLinD. Aprirat* 
letter from a Maud in Kew-Tork, reccited jntt m we go 
to press, mentiona tliat " Lord Oifotd," from tlie herd of I 
BiUDtL Thobiii, Eu,, "Uuka of Geneva" from that of. 
Jamis O. Shildor, Eaq., alao two cow* and yornig ealTca 
fkwn Ur. BiCHiuwoH, sailed for BngUnd on Saturday 
last in the steamer Waahioxtoo, under cbar|^ of Thomas 
Galbnllb who went out with the fbrnwr ahipmeat. 



rtMi he nfen at the coodndon of Ua present oommani' 
Mtira — >a fine, all the InformaUon whlcb from his own 
eiperienoe he tliinks most requi^to for the wanta of new 
beginners. As the time of sowing the seed Is drawing 
near, it la quite necessary that the attention of laimen 
■honld be girm to the soljeet at once ; and If eetenl In 
Ibe «un* nrlgfaborfaood could oomUne fbr the growth the 
coming season of an experimental crop, say of two (»^ - 
three acraaeadi, and for the purchase of a tingle Evapora- 
tor fbr the Qse of all, the ouUsj required would not be 
very great, and ftom preaent Indcatlooi, tfaei« could cct' 
lainly se«u to be no room fbr loo. Aocordlng to the 
Bgurea of Hr. OoMftn, wt «lonlata thai the i^ia of Cook's 
Eraporalor lo which he refeia, would be of capacity safB- 
dent in 60 working day* between the IGth September 
■nd the but of HoTember, lo wort up the prodnee of 
about SS acres of Boighom, averting a yield of ITE gal- 
tona ayrup per acre. 

The aulgact ia one wdl worthy of discnanon, and in 
inTitIng fulher detaHs ttom Hr. Cosakd, we should also 



K^rJ 



Iraia Milton Coniin of West Grove, Pa., upon Ihe maon- 
fhcture ofSooia noH tn Somhoh, bymouisof Cook'a 
Enporator. Hr. CoKiRo sanda us a sample of the sngar, 
a li|^t yellow in aotor, moist, without any nnpltaaant 
tHta to betray its origin — indeed In all rc^Mda a belter 
•agar, aa we should think, than it ordlnaHly feen upon 
the tablet of working people ttironghont the oommunlty. 
We reeeired last month ■ Ivtter from ■ friend In Phila- 
delpliii, which we intended esriler to have noticed, ask- 
ing oar attention to the Importanee of enoaunglnK the 
tnsnaficture of Sugar from the Sorghum — at least "of pub- 
lishing the mv* Kiecenrul means ind eiperimenb in ae- 
complisbing this pnrpoee — ■rging that in no otiwr way 
could to great good be done as by placing this knowledge 
within the reach of our raaden and of Ibe AgrteottnTal 
pttUIe at larger 
Hr. Co«aM> baa takam Ibe agency of CoiA'a Bnpon- 



KAHUaias m AnnrMif and Stkimq. — Eobiri C±wt, 
present snperintendenl of Friend*' Academy, at UnioB 
Spring*, glTca na the result of an e^teriment perforaad 
with qiplyiog mannra to sod hnd )n aMomn and in spring, 
before Inrerting the aod for a crop of eom — and abowli^ 
the great snpertority of tha autumn appllcition. 

A Geld wbidi had l>een a meadow for Stc yean, wu 
dlTided into huidi of BOTen pacta each in width, and wa« 
IS rods long. The grass was chiefly timothy, with a por- 
tion of doTer. To di of the lands, barn-yard manure, 
that had rotted iu the yard during the aummer, was ap- 
plied early in aniumn, after the temordof Ihe giaaaarop, 
at the rate of I S two-horse hiada per acre. It waa at imoa 
wdl spread. Its effects were Tcry Ttsible by tbe fine 
n gtasa through the autumn. It was plowed just be- 
freezing. A few more lends were manured at tbe 
aame rate, in winter, but the manure was left in heaps, eo 
that Uie elTectf were really the aame aa if it had been ap- 
plied In qiring. A part waa yard nanuie, and a part from 
the hu-pen. It was spread and plowed under about klie 
time that btmen usually begin to mellow their soiks for 
com; and the whole waa planted. The yard manura 
sprewd in spring, produced no perceptible superiority in 
the growth of the com, over Uiat grown on tha few lud* 
that were left unmanured. The hog-manure, slao applied 
In a|«lng, showed an improTcment just perceptible. But 
on the land manored In autumn and with yard manare, 
and where Ibe fcitilixing portiotM had been aoaklng dt 
the autumn and a part of tbe winter into the soil, and 
thus becombg Intimatdy diffiised, tbe growth of the oorn 
waa giMtlr superior to the rest of tha field ; tha result 
waa very dlatlnot and OMapieaoui, 

OF* We are pleased to lean from Dr. Ktah Tnan, 
pTMdeat of tha PMnsylraoia Fano Sebool, that that in- 
etitntion is now In a flourishing oonifitton ; about ninety 
HodtmlB have dready entered, sod aaote are eipedad. 
Tbe new building* will be completed, tt is anticipated, by 
next Anguit. 

t3g~ We bare reedred a mail ample of Sngar made 
by Jib. M. Hsob of Iowa, from tbe ImpAt. Be lliinki 
he has disootered the way to dry it enough without bitm- 
hig, lo make it gnin or crystdiie. It is Ihe first sample 
«e bare seen, we tteltere, from tills kind of cane, and ia 
of very fdr appearanes and quality 



wfaidi w* have nnlfonsly beard from thoaa who ho*a tried 
It In making Sugar diber ftaea tha Uaple or Ihe Sargfaan. 
We are Bine that a«r feaden would be intensteS In ■ 
ierlei of artldea fna bia pen. 



Fabt Shut.— We have * yoang ewe that dropped 
her Srst lamb Dec, IMO, and lost it; dropped another hi 
June, ISei, and raised tt, and now, Jan., ISB3, baa anotltei 
I^ her side, thn* making three lambs in aboal lhirt««& 
" fcr a kiew beginner. «. 
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tT" Four Hundred CDirauvondenta at (be M«ik Luic 
Express eantriUil* to thai journiil of Ihe Ifth of Februsrj, 
relurns as to llie jidd of the crops of 1861 in SB counties 
or England. Tbe rotlowing result will give our readers 
tn idea of the productireuefa per acre in that countrj, id 
k season vlijdi oulj one liuudred, or oiie-lburth of tlie 
' reportera, cotiBider equal to or above an *' average," while 
the other tlire«-foiirlhseliarflcteriie it as " under average," 
inanj of thetn rating the deBctcacj' iX from oae-G(lb to 
(no-diinU; 

Awtragt ¥id4 per Aart m lii\ of 7%irly-tight BnijUtk 
Ootuilit*. 

Orwiiul, abnhdalOrBHlcT, nvboihelL 

OfOath MX do. OrBnu HK do. 

oipat. n biuhcu. 

tlie total average wlieat crop of Eii);laud one fear wilb 
another, is rated at alioiit nineteen millions of quarters, and 
miUiona, equivalent to an 



leeiisput dowuatabout 10S,3iS,000 buahelf. Codk- 

quentl; we have: 

^lmni*<l ennudmjillnn to he prorlded lot, !M.!!M-°(S *^^'^' 



Bay sixtj millions of busbela of nlieat to be impotled be- 
tween tbe first of February and first of Soptomher, when 
tlic new crop (here will be availaljle — or eigbt milliana 
ftf bushels, or more, per month. 

TliJa does not look aa Ibough our grain marlcctt would 
Bag liefore tbe neat harvest eomea in ; and it is fortunate 
indeed for us, lioth individually and natlonallv, and for 
the peace and welfare of tlio world, that we' have tbe 
wheat to supply. Wiien navigalioa opens our shippers 
may look for busy limes again. 

And we most sincerely liope tliat tbe Farmers of the 
Great West will not suffer ibeniBelves to be discouraged 
by present low prices from sowing a good brcadtii to 
spring wheat tlio coming season. We suppose the 
chnrai'ter of the past winter has been generally favorable 
for winter grain ; and as soou as an intelligent opinion can 
be fornied of 11a prospecta, we liope our readers will oom- 
wunicate their clutracter for pni^uation ia tbe CoDNTar 



Willow roa WasraaK Tihber.— Our Western snb- 
acribera freffnenlly inquire for the beat timber trees to 
plant. Wo observe in tbe late proceedings of tbo Illinois 
Horticultural Society, as published in tbe Prairie Farniei, 
Ibat tlus Gray or Powder willow ia strongly recommended. 
From the report of a special committee on this willow, «« 
learn that tbls is the same willow that Dnpont uses in tlia 
manufacture of powder — thai it grows with great vigor, 
producing trees IG to :iU feet high in three years. It growa 
freely from cuttings, with acarcaly a failure, and In aeren 
to ten yeara will make trees large enough for Ibree r^ 
cuta, the Sist maVing four rails, Iho second two, and th* 
last a pole. These rails will last thirty years, il kept i^ 
the ground; and cutting in summer instead of winter, 
will of course greatly increase their durability. 



(^* Tlie qnestion of the legality of " Trials of Speed " 
on Agiicultural Sliow Grauads in this State, has at last 
come before ibe courts for decision. It appears that a 
Mr. Seymour brought an action in a Juatice'a Coart at 
Rochester to recover the amount of a premium offered 
by the Monroe Co. AKricultura! Society, at the " Horse 
Bhow " in June 1S(Jl, which was alleged (o have been 
Koa by a Sir. Storey, and by him assigned to Seymour. 
The plainliB' gained liis iuit tiefore the Justice, and the 
Society appealed. Tlie ground of refusing payment was 
that the oQcring of a premium for a trial of speed between 
horses was contnry to law. (2 Rev. Stat., 5 £d., 932, 
g 49.) Judge CucuiBiao, before whom the question 
came on sppeaj, has decide:d that this view of the case is 
correct, — stating, in liis written ojunion, in subatanee, 
that "if it be claimed that offering a premium ia not a 
bet, stake or wager, no different result van be reached, for 
the statute first quoted makes the offering of any reward 
for speed, a misdemeanor, and no valid contract can be 
predicflteil upon a Tiulntion of law. At any rale, a con- 
tract made in contravention of tbe policy and spirit of the 
atatute is equally void witli one made in violation of lie 
express provision. It was eridontJy the intention of tlie 
Legislature to aupprcss ivery tnteitt of b«t and wager. 

" la reply (o Uio olgectiun that tba result M which be 
■nires will be to cripple or destroy the ndefulnoB of aucb 
•saoeiatious, tlie Jud(p rtourka Out tlw ntillV of nj 



Society must not be made to depend upon violntinns of 
tlie law of (he land, lie doubts whether in tiie original 
formation of these Sodelles, horse-racing was con»dered 
essential to liieir prosperity or sncoess. Tlie practice 
seems to have been recently engrafted, and it is equally 
Ceneurable with other horsc.racing. In his judgment, it 
tends to develop and encourage a taste for gaming. If 
tbe Monroe County Society needs greater powers tlian it 
now possesses by luw, let an application be made to the 
Legialatum fur ihem. Until that is done the Court must 
lake the atatutes as they are. The judgment of the court 
below is reversed." 



^* In our recent notes at Ur. Taylob'h Sonlh-DowB 
Farm, Uolmdel, N. J., we were inadvertency miunformed 
aa to the amount of oats given to the full grown ranui. 
In a subsequent leUer from Ur. T. he Bays: " I think I 
must have told you one pound per day, aa that was the 
quantity ou my mind when feeding last night, but in cal- 
culating I find tliac I ahould have said one-half pound. 
The reason I did not call it on* pint per day, is that very 
of^o our Jersey oats do not weigh over SS lbs. per bushel, 
in which case a pint is not enough ; so I give half a pound, 
which is equivalent to one pint per day when oats weigh 
S'i Urn. per bushcL" 

We also team — aJthougli this infonnBtiorr was not in- 
tended to appear in print — that eiibsequenlly to tjie tins 
of onr viait, up to Uie aoth InsL, Uiirleen of Mr. Taylor^ 
ewes bad lambed, eight of Ihem bringing Iniua— thni 
making twenty-one lambs, all of them, with the exoepHoa 
of one pitir of twins, sired by " Ko. B9," and 17 liat vt 
the 21 being ram lambs. Ifa-. T. appeara to be mnch 
pleased with the first evidences ho now has before him, 
of No. SB's stocli-gelliug merits, and lliinka that hii 
great vigor and activity may have had a decided influence 
in eoQlrotling tbe sex of bis ol&pring. 



fg" We are indebted to Col. JoHMaoN for a letter on 
the "Illinois Coffee," of which bo much has been aaid 
Intol;, by Dr. WinnEH of Ohio, — published in another 
column. The plant referred to proves, it will be eeen, to 
be no more llian a sort of Vetch, and CoL J. remarks : 
"We have an abundance of Piai already in the Coffaa 
trade, and do not desire to increase llic propagation of 
this so-called coflee." 



^~Tlie llassachusetts Board of Agricnltnre say that 
the " cattle disease," orPleDro-pnenmoniahas re-appeared 
in several places in the eastern part of that State, and 
trace it directly back to the old source. The Legialatnre 
has been induced M appoint a new commission on the 
subject; and the Board of Agriculture, through a 



NorUi Brookfield, have issued a circular, warning £uid«i* 
to take (he necessary precautions againat MntagUm. 
Where the disease is suspected, tbe affected cattle abmtld 
at once be isolated from all odiers ; and care gfaonld b* 
exeroiaed by all in purchasing or permitting alrange cattle 
lo eoow in coutaot wllh tbeir beras. 
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CuLTDRB or Tobacco. — I liaTe taken th« liberty of asking 
jott for information in regard to the culture of the tobacco 
plant. Will jon be kind enough to reply through the medi- 
tiB of jour paper, stating the time it should be planted — in 
what kind of ground— how it should be cultirated— when to 
l^ock it— the mode of curing, and in fact all the particulars 
of the proper way to ouItinUe the tobacco jplant 7 I hare 
been a subscriber to your paper for some tune, and do not 
remember of seeing anything published in it, in reference to 
this matter, o. ir. L. Newark^ N. J. [We must refer our 
oorrespondent to the Country Gbntlbman for Sept. 27, 1860, 
p. 202, where he will find just the information he asks for, 
illustrated by several engravings. The same article may 
also be found in The Cultivatob for 1860, cage 338, the 
bound vol. of which we can send postpaid for f 1.] 

BiChHsAD 19 HoRSKB— Cellar Abotb Orouhd. — 1. Is 
there a cure fbr what is termed the Ug-head in horsee, and 
If so. what is the treatment 1—2. Can tou fkimish a plan of 
R substantial yet economical building above ground, tnat will 
completely protect from frost, as I have not a suitable place 
for a cellar? N. Edorrtom. [We are unable to give a 
remedy for big-head, having never had any experience with 
it, but we suppose it to be rery difficult to treat, if not in- 
enrable. A building above ground, to exclude frost, riiould 
be somethfaig after the plan of an ice house, that is, with 
double walls filled in with tan, sawdust, or chaff. Common 
eelUrs owe much of their security against frost to the heat, 
nlkieh passes firom the earth through thin walls and from the 
bottom. The apartment above ground can only reoeive the 
beat of the earth through the b^tom, and care should there- 
fbre be takpn to impose no obstruction to its free passage by 
any thing like a floor. The top should also be well secured 
from the entrance of frost above, either by placing a build- 
ing or room above, to be kept warm by use and fire heat ; or 
by a thick stratum of sawdust.] 

Churn and Dairv.— Will you or some of your corres- 
pondents give through Tbr Cultivator, a description of the 
Mst kind of Crank Chum for making butter from a dairy of 
eows, say ten or fifteen, and where it may be had 1 Also a 
deseriptioB of a building suitable for setting milk, to make 
the most and l>e8t butter — whether wood or brick is best 1 
A SuBSCRiBBB. Osi0<^, N. Y. [The common thermometer 
dkum is the best that has been thoroughly tried. It may be 
had at all the principal agricultural warebousos. Descriptions 
of dairy rooms, illustrated by figures, may be found on pages 
211, and 217, of Rural Affairs, vol. 1.] 

Liebig's Letters. — D. R. P. and others wish to know in 
the next number of The Cultivator, if the Letters on 
Modem Agriculture by Baron Von Liebig, (advertised in 
last number,) are in the volume of his Complete Works, 
published some years ago 7 [They are not ; the " Letters " 
referred to were written and published in 1859, and are not 
included in any collection of Lie big's other writings.] 

Limb.— I have a few acres of meadow land that never has 
been plowed, and which has failed to produce any grass of 
aoconnt for two or three years. Would it be adviMble to 
Rpply lime this spring ere plowing 1 Please give me your 
opinion, and oblige J. Pierob Bell. Sabbath ReU. [A 
dressing of fifty bufchels of lime per acre, more or less, would 
probably produce a beneficial result^ although it does not al- 
ways do so. The grass land in question might be made to give 
good erops a^in by top-dre»88ing veil with manure in autumn 
and harrowing the surface thoroughly early .in spring with 
a sharp or new toothed harrow, H>wing grass seed if it ap- 

Krently needs it. If plowed up, the lime might be applied 
foro or after plowing, but if befora the plowing, it should 
be done the previous year, so that it may be well dissolved 
into the soil before inversion. There is no doubt that plow- 
ing up, cropping, manuring well, and then n-seeding heavily 
00 a top-dressing of compost or fine manure, would result in 
very heavy crops of grass.] 

QoiiiCBS FROM Cuttings.— Let me know the most sueeess- 
ful way of raisng quince trees from cuttings, as I frequently 
fail in my efforts, a. k. iVasAvt//«, 111. [Take off the 
cuttings in autumn,— good one year shoots, with a little 
older wood— plant them out either late in autumn or very 
early next spring — If left till spring, they should be kept 
over In moist earth. They grow beet in a compact, not a 

Emvelly soil. We soeoeed best fro^ autumn setting, muleh- 
g the surface of the earth with two iaefaes of clear hone 
aaanre, which not oaly pcoteets from tba odd of winter aad 
the drought of fwamtTi but anikhet the leiL Spring plant- 



ing also needs mulching. In the absence of manure, forest 
leaves may do. The cuttings sl^ould be about 8 or 10 inches 
long, the upper end cut off, so as not to project more than an 
ineh or two out of the ground, which should be trodden com- 
paotly about them, especially below. They may be planted 
m tranches cut with a spade by a line, and the cuttings be 
about half an inch apart m the row.] 

CoCKSPUR Tmorr. — CratatgUB cruBgalH. What kind of 
soil should seeds be planted on, and how managed to insuro 
their vegetation 7 Please Inform us when the directions for 
growing Feather Qran—Stipa penna/a,— can be found? 
An article on the subject appeared in The Cultivator some 
time since, but the index gives no clue to its whereabouts. 
0. Brooklintf Mau. [The Cockspur thorn will grow la 
any good soil, suitable for com or frait trees. The seed 
should be taken when nearly fresh, and kept slightly moist 
in sand or soil till planted. Soaking them a few hours in 
warm water, and then freesing them, and repeating the pro- 
cess, will insure and hasten growth. Such as do not grow 
the first year will be likely to grow the second. We do not 
know of any peculiar management required for the feather 
grass, nor whero the information sought may be found.] 

Rhubarb Wihb. — Will you please give me, through Thb 
Cultivator, a recipe for rhubarb wine, I have hea^ of it, 
but never could find a recipe, j. b. [See page 267, Culti- 
vator for August, 1860, and page 221, July, 1861.] 

AiiSiKB Clovbr.— Please state in Thb Cultivator where 
I can procuro seed of this variety of clover, how much to sow 
per acre, and what is the price of the seed. Wm. Maud. 
Milwaweee Co.^ Wis. [Advertisers wonld*do well to fumish 
such information as the above through the appropri^e 
columns of our paper.] 

Tobacco Sbbi>, Ac— JB. C, New Bnauttick, N. J. You 
can get tobacco seed of J. M. Thorbum A Co., 16 John St, 
New- York. It should be sown in a seed bed, and transplanted 
the same as cabbage. The bodes yon inquire tot, can proba- 
bly be procured at Saxton's bookstore, New- York. 

Tanhino Hides.— In the ** Rural Register " for 1862, is 
given the method of preparing raw hide for farmer's use, 
whidh I think is valuable. I have tann^ sheep skins in a 
very similar way, but bad never thought of preparing hides 
for any practical purposes. It Is my present puipose to tan 
my deacon skins this season, and use some of them for 
moccasins. I would like to black the flesh side, if you or 
some of your correspondents, can inform me what kind of 
blacking to use— how, and when, is the best time to apply it 7 
W. S. LuK. New Britain^ Conn. [Will some of our cor- 
respondents please answer.] 

Engusb Aobiculture.— What is the price of the book 
containing your travels In England 7 d. a. p. Iowa city. 
[The editorial letters on English Agriculture published in the 
Co. OSNT., have never appeared in separate form.] 

Paradisb Applb. — I would ask the question, what is the 
Paradise stock which is used for grafting 7 for I confess I am 
totally ignorant I have always supposed it to be the wild 
crab api^e. I have asked even those who cultivate fruit 
trees for sale, but found them equally ignorant about the 
same. w. o. North Bay. [The Pantdise used for working 
the common varieties of the apple upon, to render them 
dwarfs, is a very small variety, growing only a few feet high, 
and rendering the trees small that grow upon it It is pro- 
pagated by layen or stools, and is imported from Europe by 
nurserymen who raise dwarf apple trees. The crab is a to- 
tally different species.] 

Seeding Down. — In seeding down with clover and timo- 
thy for one year's hav and two years'- pasture, how many 
pounds of each should be sown on light soil 1 Timothy takes 
well on my land, but clover better. A Novicb. Canada 
West. [Good farmers vary much in their prop<Hiions of 
clover and timothy ; but a peck per acre of e(|ual piiris in 
mixture is common. Where the growth of timothy b the 
main object, more of this grass is sown, but there should be 
some clover to keep the w»l loose. Where a grain crop for 
manure is desired (which is not the case with our correspon- 
dent) nearly all clover is sown.] 

Old Mabvrb.— We have here in the mountainous districts, 
many manure heaps that have been accumulating for 12 to 
16 years; the owners think it more profitable to clear new 
land than to spread them. Please tell me what is the rela- 
tive value of such manure compared with fresh bam-yard 
manure, and If you think it is worth 10 cents per load 
and the trouble to haul It three miles over a mountain, 
where the east of haaling each load at this season would be 
only 30 ceiiti. M. Mollu. Lesdt^ Lower Canada. [The 
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probabl; quits u Tultiiibla >■ (hs beat mtnun in ■ Tngher 
■(&W. AUhongh much of lb« firtitiiing pRrU miir bivs s;- 

nndilion it ia dqw in rflndorfl it tuore emdlj bntkDti up Hbd 
hiUirniiieJ with tha wiL, and more p«rfectl; fpread fbr (op- 
drewtig- If propcHj und^— (h»t iB, Lp n>tiIi«clion with food 
hrm mtaagsineDC, it will bs worth mucb man tbu fu ooit.] 

Cdhh SncKERB — Can jod ^tb ms ftn; infonnallon nttb 
regiird lo the proprietr snd utiliiy of tsfamg tbi lucligrs froD 
com when groningl At whil lime ehould it bo done, if at 
■11 ^ I taave inquired of miin; farmen, and [he; are unable 
to aniwer me. n. ■. i. [Tbe operation ie raratj if grer pno- 
tlced in Ibe northern States, and we lisTs bars do distinct 
eKpflTimFUtd bearine on tba qqestioa. According to the 
principlei of Tegetxtls phyaiology, Itiboutd bs dime jn»t as 
the luolien nra forming, ao as to obviate the chaoh given to 
the whole plant bj Ibo remoral of ■ portion of in foliage. If 
done at this elii; period, it woald probably incranfe the 
KTonlh nf the ntt of Ibo plant^laUir, it might proro In- 
jorioUB ) 

CaRn BncKiBg.— In the Co, Giiit. of Manh I3tta, " N. 
E. J" ioquim n lo the expedlsDc; of ontllng gnckcn oat 

baary growth ; aflar 11 wai well tanaled out, I comnieiHKd 
enttingout (he laoksn and fed thin to myoien in Ihe bam. 
The oisn impmred to the dotrioiant oF (he oorti, for Iba 
kernel did oot fill out on Iba ear, and Iha yield I Ihinh moit 
bars been 12 or IB boihelB less than if ttat luekers had ta- 

TuFaoiiNd HiLi. LlND.—Ibavsa piece nf land on (.be 
top of a hill— it is rather itiff clnj DDd wet, (a»da uodsr- 
diaining,] and dM»ndi> ellghtly (ooardi iba nnrlh. The hill 
li M rteep (hat It li ditEcnlt to get menure up there ; rtill it 
Deeds manutitig. Ii was nwed with hackwheat last Hiioo, 
■nd I bai-a been thinking of lowing it with cUirer thie ipring 
mod plowing it unilsr nsit nalnma, sod mw with ryo, and 
Ksd »i<h alover and timothy. I fear I oan't plow it in the 
spring, as it will be too wet. Ghould I harrow it aod Ibco 

soon dlsappeui, or oan yoo suggest a better way of man- 
aging it. ■. jAs the nil has doub(l«> Hitlad contiderably 

■till bs auSifiently friable lo receive and start (he seed with- 
out tome Dddillonsi pnpimtioa. Ifit should prove dry euongh 

fnNs Uia KTDuncI, (here will lis no ditncuily, pmvlded tbe 
gnm seed is rolled in or coTsred nilh b iigbt brush. After 
thnt time il would be anfaEt lo plow and uw it with » vary 

leu, wfaicb no have found quite suerSHful in inch cues. Va 
Hiink it may bo belter not to plow the eloper in Ibe flrst year. 
B1I (he rODts nnd whole plant will be larger and more useful 
the second yaar, and an adJUionalctopof gruM may betaken 

FoRn Mud.— Can you tell me whether tha mud laban from 
ths boltom of a canal will pay fur bDuiing i( oD lo n farm (hat 
the cansJ runt through, where inch mud is loam. p. Man- 
tour Co., Pa. [rnhfloiud il washed rapidly into lbs cannl, 
«ilb lilUe chDDca fur aoimsl msder lo bsoome miied with it, 
it oiny be of (DmpDmtively little valoe j yet at it is entirely 
fres from tlone, i( would mike a uieful and raloable lap- 
dreesing for uieadows, applied atnty an Inch Ibicii, more or 
leu. But if the Dud is Uu depottie of :raarr, ood tha water 

is doubllen qnitg vJilnsCleVlui Its clayay ingredients' have ab- 
■orbed much ammonia from (he passing wnler, and iDneh 
fir'iliting niBlter b» been deposited ic sediinaat. Will our 
cortespondeEt try the eiperimeDl and report results 1] 

penoh orchard of Ico aona, which is very weedy, and when 
plowed il is left in a missrablo oondition for gulfaering tbo 

wheat with the dovar, lo keep tba weeds down till (lie clover 

rtnuld like to know ihe result, c. fUnless the Mil i« a'l- 
tremely ferlife we tbink Ihe orcbard will be so retarded in 
growth byfcediag down Ihat ths fruit will be greatly dl- 

made are late than two feet iMg when in greMi, the trees are 
not ibiifly enongh, and the erdiud dkonld be kept ealUra- 



ted. Our own experience i), (reea well eulUraled grow thnt 
to four feat each year, and give Tsry flna, delicious fruil ; it 
standing in gnus, (hay grow from three lo eight inches aa- 
oually, and yield smnd and poor fruit. Plowing once early 

smooth surface before the pesehei era ripe. This Is Iha course 
adopted by tbe most successful mnrkalen of (he peach in the 
sastam and middle Suies. If, however, tbe growth is saf- 
flciont when tbe (rest stand in greet, we would recommend 
the seeding lo be done quite early in spring with no other 
crop, the seed to be rnllador brushed in Tbe trees will pet- 
baps furnish some shade to the elovsr; but if not enough, or 
if the lowing ia late, then instead of buckwheat, (which hai 

shade for clover,) w's would sow about half the oiual amoral 
of barley with the clover. Foeaiblj a very thin naediag of 
buckwheat might bs useful ] 

PHEPiaiira Wii.ituT Ntra roR PLairiNB.— I faavs bses 
saving through Ihs winter some very Ihin shelled wslnutl. 
Will they germinete by m]' simply planting (hem as they 
now am, or muat 1 erack the ihalls 1 Any direc(ion( *1 lo 
what would be (he mesl approved method uf treating then, 
will greatly oblige Nawroj Hamoii. UliUr Co, If. T. 
[Ws hai-s not bsd a large eipericnoo with raising walnut 

of growth if allowed lo become very dry. In this csJe, they 
muat be either cracked, or elte repeatedly sutijected to (hs 
process of scalding and freeiing. Very tnoeb depends oa 
the manner in which they bate Wn kept. If in uiuist awl, 
no injury whatever has been sostalned ! if in a dry garret, 
they may ba (oo dry to growl 

Rio GmiiDiSFRiva Vhbit.— James U.Koekwell •riihei 
lo know whsrs ha osn procure ■ few bushels of Rio Grands 
Spring Whent for seed. Please say to him (hat ha can pm- 
cure a (aw boiUela or ■ (en hundred, of ms, for one doltai 
per bnihei nl Ihebsm, orone dollar and ten oente per bn^l 
delivered on board tbe cun of (he Buffalo, N. Y. and Brit 
R. R., hs paying for bflga or barrels, D. B. WAriB. 

Sorionater. N. T. 

Java Gruwa Wiia*T— I sotio* Is your last Ho. in 
inquiry in regnrd to Java Wheat I beliet* It maintains 
i(a superiority na a S[«iog variety. It wae not so good •■ 
(he year before, beiog injured by Ihe loue, eipectally Chat 
sowed late, but Dot more so than lata oats, barley, Ao. It it 
the practice here by the most successful wheat grower*, to 
sow it ss soon as Ibe gruand is in condilioD, nsaally in April. 
Tbe earliest town is alnott always beit As tha Java shslU 
very eniily, it ihould be cut before fully ripe. We are sot 
tmubled by the midge in this section, and 1 believe tbe Java 
faai never been injured by insects till last year. About 1| 
bushels are uiunlly sown lo the acre. It is s1» cuilomary to 
BOW wheat on lend that bai borne com the year prevbtti, 
without manure. As la where seed can be obtainnd, I rales 

any one wuhiog lo t'ry il, will obtain and deliver it at R. ft. 
or Express at )1 75 per bushel, and the oost of bags, Ae- 

diitrihuted by Ihe Patent Office, but I leam it faiisd in ererj 
Instanca. I received the Beardless barley from the tarns 
Bourse, but do not regard 1( as a profitable enp lo nksi Ai 
a genent thing it is not liked bj our tarraaia, 
Heldeu, Msai. 0. W. OLBABOH. ' 

DiaiAaa IR Fqwli.— Will yon be hind enough (o inform 
me what remedy thers may be for a diteoee thnt baa broken 
out in my poultry houss. The symptume are a running of 
a watery nature from Ihe eyes, necompnuled with a rednaa 
around the lids, followed in a day or so by btiodoeaa, and 
with death in (hree or fKur days. I have lost some valuahli 
fowls from this disease, and am at a loss to know what lo do. 
Uy poultry house is well lighted and Tentilaled, and lbs 
fowls bars aocoss tn ths spen air whenever they wish il. 
There i« nn entire absence of sneeiing, oongbing, 'ftc, as il 
manifested In the roup, and hating given them only ordiBary 
food with a full supply of earthy so hetances, I cannot aocoont 
for tbe dieeaae and would feel obliged if eoma one wonld 
favor ma with a remedy if my deieriptian bat bean aafBolanlly 
explicit. B. a. 

TBAHirERRiva BiEi.— I htve a hlvo that it too lirge, and 
I wish to gat the bees from out of it inlo a vaaller one ; will 
Mr. Quinbyteil ma ths best (ims lo do thisi Tha hiv« 
they are now In bat boles in (he top, where I pat on boie* 
and t propose to set ths new hire on top — take out thi 
stopper and Mop the present entrance ,- then make o« is 
ths lower side of new hive, and thus Iranifer them. WH 
ttib plaoauirMl j. ■. £tlmmU Co^ (Uiia. 
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OODIUCH'S SEEDLING POTATOES, 



ttf ttiu Uh Urns pnccdlDf. 
"flKH lint ■]«■ bu> 111 ■hllr flab, suv ouhk.t In ilu liilL do 
■KfO Wl MTT or Ub loU. una in Tcn ■tuaoth inil beuUrut, ci«|:l 
ihttU>i'3**<**i'HtC*'«*<:i'«<- In mMI IcHElllIn HiDr liKTc III 
ft M&»d f toii danctn far ttblt Bntiltf. Tbu taira bun Klecl- 
iRWaUdiUn lun upHimEnt. from mnn ihu i<d itamuud nen 
■M^Cpft tn*Da7nUiu4Huciiu.ui«wlttaiaIrailuiR.Uicr«lll 
<C Mjyy «C tnr owrwpoodMito, tii«jh*v« fu cx««4ed Iboic llEarH. 

*^fAuriu Dininin^nH OiUMi OUU b It wwdUni ot IW. and 

m(.%^W»lMii1nwr1rti but t«>'?eui. Th«ut Jl "a' ready 

M *B MlTlnilid, and M Mnu'nr'vHh. C'sn in' ADViSaa.^°Tli'i 
ntnr fitet k cbarixl for tfai iinaUer aiunllUu rrom Ibe propar- 
'HrftB^^-^«^^{r^d^.jjJ|ro^aJ«^^^^^ 

SUaliaElblU. i>IUi%r«aaoi Ibr pgtaSeultDn, vblcb ulU be rar* 
MWed bt DMl wbea via palaloaaarti acnt 

-M^^ ftHt, axcilillbir ndlreetlr anilb. ™" "" 

'\^ (Wm ™*™*'"^« aOOPElOH. mica. N. Y. 

MnladlhaHuidaUMnarmrafeedUiiB fOrUalut tvo lean, I le. 
IMOt MIoafi^i-tiaaiM BKUaM ^Tonma, Cissda Weil: Otd. 

fiUud, [>adbam,uidWn.r.&ajaeU.Aabaeld.Haai. HarioeUum' 
■tin. niniknler Ootiien. ts, J«na Vsnbn, ObeeklovacB. eanacl 
Xprelhu.raj'elMrUJe. B. W. fi«dL Nerffi cftllL 0. 0. Cbjrip. Kan 
KooiRaHd. John BoniiiB. BaldvlnaTllte. and Edward Hariu. 
fwitbkeeiirie, V. V. ff. W. Oiiaeanv Waodbarr. and B«n|. Ebe^i- 
vanL Qraenwich, N. J. P. B, Orar , Half Moon, P. SaUon. PIUiloo. 
•ad AaroD Bombaoiili, llarriibutub. Pa. Yardlei Tailor, LomluE 
Oe.. Va.. J. Hovard AlcH^niT, BtlUniDre. Md. J. O. Holmn. Un- 
abia, and 9. T. lioDilu, UeUaCu Hlob. & L. ttanher. Pnnllac, ud 
John Mosi Bubln'i N»u [It. Vrb. IsVim, 

CTBBL PLOWB 

ITo ara im naonllieliirinf « nperior Slnel Plow, Intended ler 
■BHcaloat. fkmaol IbeadianMieilt tiweaniKeiihacuilran 
ilMr.ara lUbiaa afdtwiibt. dnnblllU, and rretdon from cloaalni 
tr aU^lD( la hcarr. elarei aUclir or lonncloui aoilL The parU 
wataipoM u i'™' *" *» nnatructed ibat Iber nm be readJli n- 

Jobq Jabn^CoD. Guava, N. T.: Wra. BammcT, Poioarli. S. C; R. 
a. nb.WaBLH.Tj Co. Ji. J. Bnmiotr, Loni Snamii. Florida: 1, 
X Barbiu. Utl», N, V.i *. Btadlay. tfankile, HInneiDUj A.' 1. 
n*. Uteb^ld.^. i.i folBw 0««a. DdIob, 111,: John Aliiblei. 

-KolSSvalieT'Ollppei," Wo 1, MH tHmmed. all alml.. tU.M 

"BB[Jre."'No.t.'rllh cart polbfc fall Wmnirtl!!!!)!!"!!! UM 

We alio mannraclitre Bajra k ElInk'B Paual Tobular gbank 
STEKI. CULTIVATOR TKETH. 

Tkeae Teelb are Intended lo mperaeda tbeold itrteof wedfeEeeln 

fffiielran&lilialba Foa■Rll^Darta lauiLjilielJie Liim. Tbex 
« aa rea^ aUacbod to Ibe frame ai anr iirnn oitoolh. 
8ATHE9' PATENT B0K6E HOE. 
TbIalinpleinHilttGDnilderedtDbeaaperlsrIo anj other for onltl- 
TkHnaCoin. OoUDn-Totiaeai. PoUloei. Hopi, BiiHioi Cera. Nniaerlea. 
Hid all ctopaslaolcd Id rowa oi drlUi. 

.~Keel Sbnr jBlulea and Qultliatn Folnu mada. and all hhidi ol 
(an ,^ggHD"»OR A CIBGULAIL.X1 

REUINaTON!!. HARRHAII t CO., 
M. Rmnfonw » Bomi. j lllon, Hetilmin' &>„ N. T. 

EMPLOYMENT.— A NEW ENTERPRISE— The 
PaiHLia Sawi^o U.niKia Co. irant a number of aeMTe I.«cal 
rt«ten'jSlD»^d."*«reH. Witt. rta"p."HA"filSBlf03..' Bo™! 

THE YOUNG FARMERS M.VNITAL- 
Wlth Pnicllcal Dlrectlona for I,arlni Dnl a Fum and ErertlnE 



«JI. bj n^ poit p^d. Foraale In U Tccitia t Sox. Cv. U 



MANUAL OF AGBICULTURB, 
PreMnd nwUr tlH dIrcoUiiB ud vMdUnl vHb Uw aaiMsa 

■ASUiUUVUm STATS MtABD OF umtnJtTVXE. 



OEA&LES Ih FLINT, 
'ctarr or the Maaiadnaele Stale Board of Apt 

a Trtallie on Hlleh Oo«a and Dahr lanntaw, 

ILLDSTRATRD BV MANY BNSRATIX6S. 

ill work mppllee a want long and dee plr f*lt In oor ttublle adioola, 

the fldeliu. cara and pniclIoa)»«t lenae witb wlilob 11 haa bean 

prenared oaanet Ul to commend It to aeDeral Favor. The Board of 

^oS S»e°riTcnla tbk Huul IbiiXuo^l riiu'and'be^» 

il**d-Tbaltbli Baaid apvnTcof the Uannal otAirlcnHnra 

■nbotlUd ttr In antlHirh Hcaara. Oeo. a Jtmeiwin and (Tkartaa U 
Fibii and rvoommeDil lie pubUcallati bj Ibcae Kentl em a n , aa a vorfc 

e TS centa. Coptea aent by maD on recelpl of tbe prlcVL 

»k. rorfaliby L. TUCKEB * SON. 



pRUIT TRBEH AND EVERQREENa 

mom Silnl rear old Apple BtoAft W per I.DMUtW per IfttOL 
Alio Uahaleb, Pear. Paradlas and other atucka Larcbea. Notwsr 
Spruce, Scotch fir. Aoitrlan Plaei, Balum Fin. Arbor VUae, Ua. 
plea. Enillata Oat. Beech, tlombeam. Blrdi, WIllowi. Aib. Honntabi 
Aril, Uoden. Labimnm, noneshstnat, Hawthomi. EIidi. Dedd. 
aoua Crprea. billih Aldera. and Bhrobi of all kindi, la all ilao. 
■W iwadr. B. M. WATSON. 

Old Colenr NOTaerica, 



fOOK'S IMPROVED PORTABLE 
•' StI«AR EVAPORATOR. 

dw aobacciber haa recelred frm the proprleton tfae anleaitBKT 
IbeaalaorOOOK'BIMPROTKD PORTABI.I BVAPORATOBln 



Cheater, Dalanre a 








HoCaaUeandKe 


I hi Delaware. 






And aln an aiency 


















llanh»»-w« 


WeatOroTe.CliMMrCo..Pa. 



■pOOPING SLAT E.— 

^ EAQLE SLATE COMPANY, 

DerMOMMrariOdiAeaBHj Qurrtc* al HHerlHo. 

■WlSlli§«mt.II«>-T«ffc, TmnoBi. 

ADAH PONT4M, I A. K. HIDER, BoM- 

Thii CompuT InTitt Ihe altaiUDD of the psblle (o their Bperlnr 
and wen known QRUN AND PURPLE ROOFING BLATB, which 
(her are prepared to deflrer trota their Qoajrlea or Depot, In M ilaca 
■olUble tlTT nmAbK 

The public an caaHoned ac^oft a ipnrlooa and Inferior uUbI*, 



atd ai " EAGLE BI.ATB." 
A 8I.ATB ROOV 18 PBBFKRABI.K 

nrlRON. IfwellpatoDHIaata anrrtlmt 



rorthem. BtnamwUli 
EiperieneH alaUii. If 
nntor vTon appHeailon 



ir pari of Um 



paid. U *LK 
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100,000 BAHSELB OF THE 

,0. ,„ . ^,.^^0^1 MANUFACTURING CO.'S 



Oumtn ntlniatlDi Ihc Id 



I. H.. Dm. SI, 19 
oort taTKclT the n trt tpring. »>«■?"■; P^rtDf «1 10 1« W«l tO: 



oMh"«^lnst.^u^r*cI!ited T'SE large facUities which they en]oy by eicln- 



InUliTklnllTtlD , 



M COSTLAHDT-BTBEET, 
IKirporti to be PondrrUe t. 
bis thii. Aiiran of bw.Bi 
Lfafl Lodl HknuEactlltlEiv O 



b Tilubls on ni«[ of our , „„ „ .w.^. ?''^'>'S'^^¥""■i°°i,'■"''■ 

nilp tribe of pluiti. InMd Rpftsti-ffie oiirijiiffiiHi»l*«H (orieienl yMn.mli.Tt 

tBoliktlw bnlbt (Ttmrinii jcrinuililnlnred onrconaoMiUdnBdHHlll necmnrr lorHnKn 

T««n.ofi iliblUr luMl uid iii^''^ wtlfin 1cpfiekMH>«rBru1uierteiaTet1ieireTnpflBn eBrivMrf, 



Jier root crOM. Tha DatrlUoD ol ciLaola li Uia bihf 
'. Tba oaioo macmra fboDd naefui on the lam oulU- 
'Id EiiiFliind. will Ik found rqaalli UMtfut on Lha Iddii ouI- 
' New Konland. Amoiw the artlBclillT Drepaied nu- 
Jtnd. BniJOipbAaphata haa a won doaerrod aod b%h 



iruinaiiriUlitaaBiraolLwhlcn >:ad 
isbZonw^«H> bchii latr llnht.) 



alandbi. 

TofflToaomeldeaof Ihoeipendltqraor _ _____ 

■ lataidSucctDbomliAUorLIiii&ItiTattittirilawliwannhmcnt- ''n.''''j^!S'2h[,*SS'^^^S_ 



nyiaaagauijc^aoiftouooium^i WawoiouoniWDCiin^roociU' '^f t" j jiTt. Hl{i.nLii\LiLVi ■LMJuHTMaatilV lIlJ r I f Irfiil 



UDDUDt of SuiraitboivbBtei from doproUtao. .. 



BORiOI OOLLiUOia 



Or. In dollin. rii mllUon, elihl himdrtd aDdDfLr tboniud, aonnalti einPTbouffal aif jobc tatt, pnia t RawoD. two ban«la of nn 

Bdl Iba ODa that 1 naad 1 triad Um HiDHb^ eart an BidtfBM. 

._.. . ^t^ „„£„,^ aDdtbTridPifa^rurSttS 

atibaaaMofmantyjBadatBtha^CTe. ttjmlUf 



"""i'l^^!^*"!?^ tss.5S^?T^'i^iff:iJ3ras^2^£SJS^ 



plBiitcdaniaaiMiTaattlMnMiif (wantjIsadatBtlwMR. M 

. barwhobonrtitbaotttrbafTOI aoalf ba had kooAl In 

Ilwnib<wo)lfk.rK«ir.Btii1*nd i«oroli.«i,»Wli.».aaiadU»wle.oftir«U»fciSt YooijJ^ 

LTI BARTLBTT. , WlLDO, HL, OeL AIM. 



— — TDtotbaLadHfannfkeliBteaOa.: 

rjARNET CHILI AND OTHER NEW Oantl.moB-LaataBrli.l'^Mbt ft<)«C™«Kaw««-lg^ 
^ SKKDMNG POTATOES. a^Yji'T.'^r.K.'r.SiSSVJS^-^Ulff^'ffiifSLMf 

nTaRnnd«db™h^far..leb,lh,Bt«rtb«. Prica of (tamal. ^^":^:'r^r^,Sr^S^£^^^\^'^JJ^°i"Si 
»i,^).,..h.i.n.a55n»«.h.rTeL Olroiilintm. reitorUieaeld. udlUanowb ooa.lkM hanln. and hHrii«i<>l 

booldrttdanaarikr Ilhnliilttlit«r»tlilii«wo»antfarralaliii 

am In ilila oousUt. and dkall oaa It Boia atcnair^ asBtliai hu 
Tom Ac WBLUMOtOH SBOBBT. 

Grnllnifli-I had bncd of lbs PsBdrMte mamifHWrfJ WOa 
Mm MunirkclariTicCc.aiid thoaabt T wonid frr a amaB ^uaatlu oa 



CUea.I(. 



sn' 



piled tvn bamli to the acre."dn)pplD|i tha cor 



ripbia, I wpDl^nd bouibt of the anol twtn^banth^anda^ 



A NEW GOOSBBJiRR Y AND ESSd"gJt'S^^ifrtL°»uaB'?^«ta?i m^nSSeTlLS! 

•"- KTE-W *lAei*BBIlH"r l-o_ro-j Jj.rinj^b*^!«^;jmdwhmfta^^A5tg^™^ 



'ie^lffiST;,''.K 



,,.«-. ..ic ..^.^v^iij ■■ B »■>-.> b>kF. half more br uatpilL. Yoorii reapeelhillj. 

nlHtle'g Impmred. Clreulan KDt Dn JOnNO. BLACK. 

iIKF?RON t BIKT, ntkfc N. T. „ »._..«■ 

To the Lo^ HaBDhetorini Co.: 



OQIIrn TO-iTT our a !■_ D _, Oenllenien-Ipurohaaad IblaaeawnofMaaara-Baliar* Cfc.altw« 

S 1 Jfi K W I LLO W— 8aliX Pnrpurea.— batrehDrPDBdretta.aiidDoebacQf Pb<ilne.wiiloh t poloBasoM. 
^^^CnUbjjimd PtanU M law prkea. HBfrllOH IBlWr \S!L^i£Zu''bM^oi^, i.f^wftJ.'i^pJiS^'S'™ « S^ 



Toun. At, A. B. PKBKim 

Tha CoDpanr'a painpblet, eontihilni dbaotlsDa tm tta aaa. wU 



]«■ O R T 

SEED W a"r E H O U B E. ^'o;;,'':S'^'".^X 

thlilalhelartHtdepollntbecoantiTrorlheHte of "JAMEg T fOBTia," 

Ho. I F«nivlui QduiO, Bnperplioapluto of Utna, Caroof LodlMaiiBhctvteO*. 

B«Da, FlMtM, Pondratta, &a. JiilI-wUIbM. M CafttandMt. Maw-TKh 

oortiudi-stM Ni*-Toit. Agrionltond Booke for Balo ftt UiU OBo*. 



THE CUITIVATOR 



SHORT-HORN BULLS FOtt SALE.- 
iDircrforHilcDriHIIashuinrDrBOUTH-tlOWn BHKKP.Ih 
bulb J>a Ko.er Hud WIdi. Avikc. Fori.edlir*M K«Mh toU a. H 
Bock. MJLNKR CABB. Avon, niitfori Co.. Conn. 



B 



ItKflinTRE SWJN'E AND YOUNG 
SBORT-BOBH B1II.LS M>H BALK. 

iln Sowi la grednoe llucn In Aprii tad Hkt uilnnrlnrin 



Jan. n-wtmO. 



TMPORTANT TO CHEE8E MAKBK8. 
THE ONEIUAOHEESE VAT, 

Kalph'iFiUnt. I) laiiKtar In pncilul atUKf. lulerUI ud *orl- 
manifalp to Anr In oat. Tboogb bat neenUr palaitvd uut lotrodne- 
•1 Id Iba tabOt, Uic d«a*od tor Uwn If nnprecnteatcd. OIkdIui 
DOBUlnLm ft rcneni dncrlpllon. «li«fl >nd urle«<i i^t br nuiU on ap^ 
vHealton teWtLUAH EALPH. 
BUto. Ooantr ud Too ri(faH fgr 
Ih obtalDHl on rmnmhlti Una. 






TOBEPH BBBCK * BON, 

CI & 6S IMoi-th ftCarket-St.. Soston. 
OII>r(or«littbeEbol«ncDllnU«i of VIM) n ABLE S8RDB ta b* 



ir ImpDriallHip and j 



By rFmlUini ai. 
L<ind.>p. Kambur 



4. tnt of clianre. lib 



Twarded. Oatriomw gftBa. Tab. IO-irtUB<l. 



OovrmrcM, UeeoUtotli 1 run aid. and ifroBt laicn wttfa I 

Mm Cuyahotai at tl Lo tl.H; Alltn'i and Benr'a naw Hrbi 

OnTtllon. DIuu. OaDeorda. HartAad ProWs. KcbHcai. and 

Hkiiy otbcr TbIimM* Klnila> How oad OM: 

SatorlpUTe prici Uiti aant lo all aprilcula. 

OBOBQE W. OAMPBELL. DeUwan. OU 



AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 



CHOICE AND RELIABLE SEEDS 

XW aUklE., POSTPAID, TO AIX. PAKXS OP THE ITNIon. 



B. K. BIjISS, Seedsman &> Florist, Springfield Mass., 

WHOLESALE AND RITAIL IIEALEB IK 

GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL & FLOWER SEEDS. 

0. g coDtalni B(l«n TWT KJnl •■ilrtlM B( Ongnhoiiaa BMdm. «.« 

Ho. ] CDDIaCTatli TartiUea of ABiiu!£7n^n')ate,°and iCc^. 
DDl^V'Mfflti VaHtUia'athardyADDuaLi, BJcnnlalai 



arWTHUUMOtTaimaaLi ii 



1 Tarietjt ao iliDpUAod ■■ 






TMnoh ud OwiDM Aatna, OuaatloiL knd TlootM 

nnta, Omioeoluiu, Otawtsilu, OaTinaii Btooka, 

(kHOaBba, Dmblo HoUyhooki, Ommallla- 



TgrboiiM, Petorgonlttm 


TinjH.Ti 


PUUiM, 


lUnaaa Prinnw, 


BWMt 


WUltama, 


fco. 






ud CoDthinita] BxhlhtUoc 


ilwwhlcbi.. 














r loir SI 


Seeds br 


nail. 




EmbradnR tn> 




*aiMln(lKi<>dl>w»Tr« 




ebKBientouf rnnhli 




















es:i?^a£:KrpS»« 


;SS!SS{*B 


















"Mi."'™*""-' 





Ma.lMnMlBi'Bia'int'ehtjcenilMita.ialiciad ftmiPanm 
PUiinn or Enalliii FaniltK. (Icrmnn GamaUon and 
rtootM Plak). VaAaui. TnifWt'i Fmch latna, Doable 

U^kaeka. I.N 

AniH rnlMniM iri|lncdn tlH IHr a»rtDMBU pa^ 
ifi roDowlDi adAuonal MWili— U» liu Sa be aent at itae price) 



to make their tclectlon from lb 



Purcbuen lemlulzig W.W nay nlwt n a di atOataloinia nrtcM 
do. do. I.ft) do. do, da. 

do. do. I.M do. do. do. 

do. do. 4.M do. it. do. 



Priceg 10 dealen fl 






lin OBlr tli< noM deilrahle Tarlellet. 

a ample tnppl; for ■ imall FimllT ttor a aekaon. Thoae who wbh b> 
btain [alter qnuUtlei are referred to the (onowlniE colltstiom 
ihlcb. on aoooont of Ibelr talk, an onlr be aent br eipreia : 
(0. 1.— CoimaTi CoLUonin. nSdnt IH ■ larn nrden for 

CabbaiA TnniM. Cars i IMr jnrMIe* eatb of LeUoce. 
Onloni. Kaduh, HaBkniHfm^ Watemriana. Cvcamberi; 
threa varltUai aaeh of Ti wil owtCaaMwer* Cderf, 
Cr«>. Panlej, Parmlp. Hfa^. tKl^a>S^^eiit>fr. Rndl m 
Snretand Pat Herbp. and naoT other aorta el enilnair 

and venetalileaeedibi liberal qnanllllea..,., *H,<D 

<o. 3.— UourLCTB COLUoruur bir a auderat* daed aarden. 
cnnudnlniilnqmiiiaot PtM lod moat of iheoiherra- 



Feb.1tT*nd 



Hu-cbV-mlL B. K. I1LI39. BpiiDindd. Htm. 



IM 



THE OULTIVATOK. 



April. 



THB FAIIH 

Kt Op«r^IoD> of ?tnncr'« Olof*, ^.., tC6 
loeorffinunTnUedbjAn^rti IW 

OMdWonioraCTMiniUon. bjPiw. B. W. JnuKS ,. 1« 






ft^U.e°ni£iol."oSile;""k, to J."a1"W 



■.brMiLnnOiMilti.... 



':! '» 



AprU~AuMii>i>ili>ithtlJMI)hbrS.KTgBP, "l 

ObIuhv ^Whli* Baw« br AuuT, lit 

nnuen' Cliibi Dr_Pnfici4Bn Oanqiir. - ^.-. - -. H' 

HaiKCKiltanBrAAiiiccabrMTlliBL.^ Ill 

Lsa or WcMit In Har ud Oom, br V. COnnnia Ill 

_ — •—•-JitiijUai.bia.aJtiTImuar, 11( 



S 



Ji!'^... 



inwlflt KjtuuohgHni. ta WiLW> Wtu 

5SW'ST&i.~??:."..°""".' 

As* la eit K Lvn CM)! of Can. br B- W. 

»!lf;5S^rKuit::::::::::::::::::: 

*BB»kuikii«n.lHTAnLiR. 






TUB SRABIBR AHB BBUBKR. 

"■!«■» ie«dkDL b*H. W.O.P.... -.r,-h. --..-. -.^ IH 

W«WKarvi«liiiiOucw,t>r)}n. (}ibdb lU 

gd* ■•■'mn, br riincii Puit, IN 

CaJ?fett»&.::.:::::::::.::.:.::::iS 
ftJ2£SWi,i.w;;;;::;:::::.:::;::;:;;::::iS 

MHICIILITmALMrABTMBirr. 

liePcutilwir.bTA. 0. H*>n»D. IM 

HuUebtadll|BBiithI»wnlinilO«bbM*.b7r. ]« 

CHhore or the MnirberTT. taDnncAi. iM 

BaUH( trtr Tr*M-TliM Air Pmnlnn. b; W. Bmui ud At j|f 

RtfSu Apple Tr«A tirP.it'"i.."i.'.i^^.li!."i."ii."i'"^i.'.".'i.. lit 
t(otci*ii Orii>«,bT D. L. Hiun,......^..„... » 

AflDXr Oudforir Cbtldno. br Bi. LiwiDn, tU 

To PntccI Cucumbcn. Ae.. from Bno-brO. W. Bu«m. IB 

■IWAL ABCniTBCTmia. 

A SiMBlbrFifa^LAliorini'ii'.'!.'!!.'."!.".'! !''.*!.'!.'.'! 

TUB BAIBV DKFARTinNT. 

Pndnet of ■ Bhoit-Hiini RdfV. br 4. A-Faan, . . 

FndactarOol.S,rrMt'(Dilir brmifon 

nc Kn^n Uktap* nlrrnui. ii> D. H. OenMiOi . 

ew Pnccn j>r ChMH MMlBk. br Dohii. 

A CocUud Co. JMn nm. brBnno. SiviB..... 

Qw Bauer PnAol hr inn. br A. & B,, 

ObaaaPobMHdlmPdDlwlMAhrBl. 

DommcRoi 

iliiil BmHI^ "n* tar Ir. lai 



lb (or Boom ud BboM, br B.lE%H 



Ob the OowtoaoUoB of ttai Bh.H1t«. br J. M. B.,.. 
THE rODLTRY YARD. 

Bow to Bilw CblckoB*. br 0, H. O. 

Tna^ortiUoB of Iwh brB. L. HinuKB. 



• toLUbol-M.I 

MILCH Cows AND DAIRY FARMING; 

^Ib t'^'mlmSi^-'''"— — ■- "-£-?-..- ^2-2 — -'i.^-': 
Plurti. undae Dndi 




(JIH 



E HORSE AND HIS DISEABE& 



>Bbr*dii|ibl)blit«iTUdnrMlM.btMdiD(udBuunieBl,u> 
tlcu : wllh Ifae diHua b> shleh ht Ii lalllHt. ud Iha rtmtdlei b« 
■dulotutbclrcan. Br Robert JsuiIbb. T. B. To which on idd 
odBonr'iiiwi]uidartamln|hHoii.oDdlEo l**or vHTHilr ■■« 

Kiewe to thepnrehHtuidouoDftfao ulnoL lUuilntod In aeu 
IMnmilno. Nn *I.B br luII. pemSil rsrHlebr 
LDTHBR IDCKU A KM, Oo. SM, OOoh Altaar. M. T. 



OATAWBA AKH nABILU, « lo ll« per IM. tmKOKriritkaMl 
«(lbo popywKadbK niMit* ta HnHed flouiniei. oi low nMiL 
KCWKMRKiaiLAUnrai ~ ~ 



8TO0K8— Ab(*i QolBa^ DsadB uid Pirodloa Aople ; Irnnn M 
'at Meefea; MuMU Boh. A*. 

DARUAI-Nnr BrbiU aioAlnlB^ m< oBiir BULBS. 

VBBBBHABindolbeiBBDDnifl FCARn. 

mr posndo HDBBABD eqCABH ami. It ecDti per enaek ftH 
WIUJAR A9AIB. Deliolb Mich. 



B' 



iXBS— The nibMTiber w)U hU a larse nunlMr oT 
•f^^-^TA-M- SEES 

toll coIooIh-Two hmdrod itw^ of eomDMS bea- 




tf tkk Knoik uA mlToBad *«Btai 
iH1». •wMiAelHMtoliSMailMBvwbm.wM 
«me«a^»» »■■■ MxrMt-AUbwUat. Uin «> 
inallT ndiwod mo. 

•TMA^TMBRRT Fl^im BY MAI 



otjwoM Mad, ud when !<■ thu la 



OOOSBBIMSiB. As.. Ac, ho oar ebolir. wlCh alOo MM M ■& 



THX FARMER'S LCBRART. 



ible the eod. H tlHTblnt Beriei Bt " TRI OOLTITATOB," tkolb 
. ofwMebliiwwooooplfWd. Tbo Hte «r Ibo BWb« (M«HL 

idBiB«lrbodadl>iBMHa.<-«MigH li blBh iHiii i T" 

rfaoeBibriBan,pootpiSi *-i^dtg^mt. vm*ait 

.nIelretlhoiaBaptlee. ff^BKlhOMrtB^B 

iMtoiBTHMo'lboao*- "V^ 



TO DtPAOVX TKX SOIL ANB THE ISmO. 



ALBANY, N. T., MAY, 1 



No. 6. 



"pUBLIBHED BY LUTHER TUCKER & SON 

J. J. TROHAB. 18S0CI1TR EDITOB. V*io* Anna, tt. T. 
TBRUS— Tl»n Onm A Ttlk.— T«qcap1aorihtOin.T]riTT«l 



THICUI.TlVATOBkuDceapnMliliadtnnlT-cWilinn. ANn 

T,l,(,a>Dil«Icub« (ImWicd, boiud ud »on iwU. it ILM 
• THE COUNTBr GKNTLKUAN." ■ irRkiT Agrtenltand Ji 



Slu (Culttvator & tfountrH t&fntUmnn. 



SxhaaBtlT-e Fairer of Bifterent Crofs. 

Kmu. EniTOBB — EiperieDce ti quite it swordB poind 
with Ittelr M to the eibuutlng efTiieti of bueki>he«L 
Couat Oaipirin, m man u iknicd In •gricultare u he i« 
able in <n4^ng About it, nji : 

" Baikwfaaat. wfan enUlntwl la oontrka uliiptcd to iU 
gnotb, hai nlanbl* proparttai. It U not an iiutingt crop, 
*Bd ritumnHt"'" Itair t« lb* poenK niU, propaitiaolng, 
bonrtr, iK jWd to their ledt of fttliUtJ. Id noRbam 
BwatrlH (at lurar*) itaMruIlr Uli tb* iatviial bat-BH tkn 
tba gMheriBg of Mily IwfTeiti, Mpadall; ikon oT baiiaj, 
•ad th« pr^paratioB ftt tb« en>|a oT Ihe noaaedios jeu. It 
i* tb* Intenip wUikli imtBpoB D*« plowsd land. Itgitat 
tbaaailUa* toMtlki ttpniti fnim tba muiura whigh li 
Imld M for » iDCaadlDK «b«*t mp, tad whioh ripeiu and 
Ihcddmi fnllabl* tar tb* noDrifhmnit oT wbaat. lu abandut 
fdliagfl mdnpti bnakvhaat to pmothar waadf, aod at tba lAina 
UiB*lBeallactabaiidiiDtly tfaa fartiliiing malton of tb> at- 
DiM|ihen. It hai aJn baen raiBBiked tbat thii plaot ti- 
hwMi the nil but lilt!*."* 

In ell the agricultunl boolie we tai tubetintlill; the 
•ems itatcmeuli. Among renncre generaltj buclcwlieet 
hw the repute of not oihaiuting tbe eoil. What doee it 
mun then that KeMra. BoLDiif end Coiackm find that 
buekwhnt ti " a bid crop lor the ■oil." Ii there anything 
peculiar la Ihe toita of Korlh Clarendon and Sprfngfield, 
inlhc StaleorVenDontt Bwtlie plantauddenlj changed 
iu bahati and r«qairementa — aported, ai the floriala *aj. 
Into a neir varietj T Or are the old authorltiea wrong 
»ner lU ? Pcrhapa becauae Gaaparin, Burger, Thanr and 
Arthur Tonitg wet« book lannen, albett honest, practical 
men in the itart, nature and buckwheat have conapired to 
put then to ihame, and. turn their couotelt intc conrnaion I 
Perfaapi chemlatrj can help ui, and jet A. W. W. of 
Downlngtown, Ra., Ihe bold man who baa dared to write 
tbt "hit wotd''laTeperhipi thli, after ftanklj deelarlnf 



that, " diemicallj ^leaking " he knona "nothing about 
it," quiiicallir Inquim, in nnmitigated ilalici, who doti t 
At] J know about the ehemiitrr of thla crop ia that in 
100 pound* of the grain of buckwheat tfiere are, in round 
nomben, and for practical parpoM*, just abont the aama 
quantities of cviMn, oijgen, hjdrogen, nitrogen, pboa- 
pboraiy aalphur, polaih, &a, ke., Ihronghout the liat, m 
eiiit in 100 pounda of hoiked rye, wheat, barley, oata or 
maiie. This aaaertion ti on the eridence of the laleit 
authorities I can Itnd.f Aa to tlie straw of buckwheat, I 
have acceea to but one analjna, naoDrding to which It 1« 
deatitute of the ailica which fonnaSOto 70 percent, of tht 
a^ of the Btraw of the proper gralne, and ooataini twio* 
■a much alkaliee, (40 per cent,) twfoe aa much lime, (18 par 
oent,) and twice aa mnefa phoaphotic acid (10 par canL) 
In the absence, however, of anjdataai to the percentage of 
miaeral mattan in the atraw, and the proportioo of Mraw 
to grain, it ia not poaaibls to eihiblt tnoob " acaenoo " In 
discuailng the (Agmbti^ oT the aut^eet. Sulllce it for 
prercnt piirpoaea to aa; that in our opinion, common Mttua, 
taking into aMount the facta of experience end adenoe 
together, and winnowing tham well In the fan of her in- 
eredulouB criticism, (whereby be It known to the i^ihi 
eliemlsts and ilow " prutini men," that % vaat cloud of 
elialT and Egyptian dirkneaa, mislabelled " truth" and 
fact," go off to the (riglitened leeward,) may And the 
real gist of the matter, and render buckwheat aa aatisfao- 
tory a sulyect for ooatampiatlon aa flapjacha are (be 

The queailon* before as are : Doesbuokwheat ^hanst 
the Boil, and if so, bow muobf In other words, is It k 
bad crop for the soil ? If so, when and to what dagree T 
The flnt question I shsU sniwer by aaking another. 
Does tt eibaiut a man to do a day's work f ObTiouatj 
tlie reaolt of a day's woA upon a man ia not what the 
matliematiciana call a "constant quantity." It depends 
npon at least two circnmstances, either of which may wy 
an Indeflnitg eitenL To proceed systematically with 
the srgument, it depends, 1st. Upon the nature of Ihe 
lan. A Strang man is las* likely to suDte exhMistion Iban 
week man, a well man than a rick man, a skilled man 
lan a raw hand. Hy big, raw-boned neighbor, HeroulM 
Stark, haa done day^ works sit bli life, and never was ex- 
hausted 1 bat that delicate young aristooral from the dty, 
Nebemiah Poughney Doolittle, ia out of breath, and has 
a pain )n his lirer with qireading one swath of timothy — 
Sd. It depend! upon (he charecter of the day'a work. 
Other things being equal, a long day'a work exhausts more 
a ihort one, a batd one more than an easy one, a hot 
[tore than a oool one, one that haa been paid for more 
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(hin one that will be pud tor, «nd one of tha hc«l more I 
tbui one or th« bindx. I 

Vcril; circamatancM ilUr MW«. If ire igk ■ compui j i 
of J0II7 movera working in tlis bij fdd of ■ good niturtd I 
&riDer wbo pajr* prompUj, uonmenda hnrtUT, fuedB well, ' 
■od ioquirea of the men kiadlj tfMr their viveg and little 
ones, we aliill heir tlieir uuuiimouB TirdicC, tint ■ itj't 
work doetn't exhaust Uiem ; onl; keepi them in appetite 
and good health, and makes tliem deep wdl. But stand 
at the door of aHanchesCarootton mill when theoperalon 
are turned out at niglit, and 70U ma; read in the Taceg of 
the pale, sallow, bolbw-eTed column that fllea past, that 
a daj'a worit eihauats both the ligor of the bodj uid the 
■priDg of the heart. 

So witli the buckwheat question, we maj eipect to iiaTe 
it answered both yti and no. 

When on a soil of medium or inferior strength, which 
gires a fair return with good manuiingH and Judldous ro- 
tations, we sow buckwheat undor sucli circumstances aa to 
secure a heavj/ crop, the Soil in certainlj eThausted, con- 
sidered with reference to another heaT^ grain crop. Thus 
llr. Uoldeu turned under grass, applied a fair coat of ma' 
nure, aud had a crop wliidi ouglit to have been prett; 
heai;. How heav; he doe« not aaj, but lie does not com- 
plaiu of it being small. After buckwheat had thus con- 
fumed the sod manure, corn was planted and failed to 
make ear^ Whjr (Ibiiouslj because it had nothing to 
make them ofl Close bj, bowever, in the same tteld 
where buckwheat had not growD, cum did well. Wh; t 
Because it waa planted on an inrerted sod, at tht buck- 
tchcal mat Iht yiar hi/ore. To make the trial satiafaclorj 
by putting the com and buckwheat Into the same oon- 
diliona, Ur. Holden ought to plant com this jear where 
Ite bad it last. Very like!]' it wouldn't make ean. Ur. 
Colbum turned in a light crop of grass in June, sowed to 
buckwheat, and bad a hiavi/ crop. Next year he ma- 
nured the same Qeld well, and planted to com ; it came 
on ilowly, and yielded a fair growth of fodder, with an 
undue proportion of aad com. Liking a crop of forty 
biitliiU of buckwheat, he repeated tbe proccai a year or 
two after, and with tlia same reeults. Mr. C. says : " I 
then made up my mind that buckwheat is not only an 
eihausting crop, but tliat it leaves the Soil unfit far 1 good 
crop after it, until it oto recover from the eEfects ot the 
buckwheat." 

Now it would almost appear that Mr. C. hss allowed hii 
feelinga to warp hia Judgment. If, as it stated in a slip I 
cut from an agricultural paper — (an eilra copy, 1 dun't 
generally cut agricultural papers)— a busliel of bucknheat 
weighs 6! pounds, then 40 buahela of buckwheat ia a yield 
corresponding to M bushels of wheat Would Ur. C. 
think of gelling good com on a field ttie next season after 
barveatiiig fiom it 3i bushels of wheat * And if he sliould 
try it and get only '■ a fair growth of fodder, with an un 
due propnrtiun of soft com," would lie venturo to isa; 
that " ulical is a bad crop for the soil ?" 

A. W, W. uuderelands this matter. He remarks in 1 
general terms " that a grain crop taken from the soil is 
more aihauatlng tlian a grass Crop, which prac^oally ao- ' 
counts for tlie difference in crops after buckwIieU and . 
grass." "I have, liowever, succeeded in raising good 
crops of corn after buckwheat by a litllt extra maniirinff," 
be continues. 

The fact is. it is not the name of the crop which ei- 
hauita, but the number of pooodt tliat wo take off from 
an acre. Buckwheat is mentioned in igriuultural booki 
as giving a very variable crop. Gaspariu quotes from 
Burgers table of the yield of buckwheat cultivated for 16 
years in the same locality, (Carlnthia, In Austria,) and 
nnirormly sown upon the stubble of winter rye. The yielii 
ranges from the eitremee of S to SS buahela, ^s average 
being 13 bushels. In yisnder* ttae maximum yield is tC 
bushels, the average 17 buahela. 

The average crop is not exhausting to average soils, the 
beet cropisnot eihauatingtothebestsoill, and thepooresL 
crop la not exhausting to the poorest soils. 

Buckwheat is peculiar for Its faculty of getUng on to 
•ome extent In the moit barrta (mIh It won't b« killed 



9y any ordinary nntcward circumstances. This tenacity of 
life is precisely what adapts it for culture on llgbl lands. 
But where well fed, and wben the weatlicr, to which it is 
i|uiie aenaitive, is (avoraUa, it is capable now and than oi 
rivalMng wheal in the ainonnt of DntrltioDS prodnco it can 
furulsb, and when it does give a large crop tia loota nasi 
lake hold of the Boil, and leave it in a stale of teafiocary 
exhaustion, from which rest or DHuure alose can enable 
it to recover. 

The reputation of buckwheat as a crop that is not el- 
iding or eihausting, rpsls then upon the general fact that 
it ia cultivated under eircumataitces of soil, manarlng and 
OD, in wiiioh 111 yield is moderate and ite drain upon 
the soil moderate. Exceptional cases do not inTaUdBt* 
the general truth. 

ft muat beconfened, however, that the agricultural nrtot 
the word eiliauetion, ia for the meet part an erroneous mv, 
ihaust a soil absolutely, is a practical ImpoaBibility, no 
:r what kind, ancceseioii or number oi' cmpa «s put 
it. Of relative exhaustion we may have qnile any 
ler of varieties or degrees. But in ordinary agricul- 
language it ia customary only to speak of exhaustion 
nitliout any qualification, and mors often than otherwise 
no facts are given whiofa enable one to judge of its amonnk 
Owing to this looseneaa of language, which ia dne to aa 
' ideBnite and inexplicit way of thhiking upon tlie Bubject, 
e find in the agricultural papers, on the authority of 
somebody or other, that every crop, and woreeetill, every 
lOre almost, except stable dung, ia exhausting. A. 
I wheat is exhausting; B. declares maiie ia exhaust- 
ing i C. knons rye ia exhausting; D. tells us to try to- 
bacco if we would like to see an exhausting Crop, and 
finally "bnokwbeat la bad for the stdl." Guano, bone*, 
lupcrphoapliate, kc, kc, are also eihausting. It is all 
jue. On the other hand, all these cr(^ and manures ara 
10 far from being exhausting llutt they are beneficial, ao 
aay X., Y. and Z., and they are good authority, 

Circumgtanoes alter oascl, and Our morul is : CotMidor 
the circura stances, for in tliem you will find the reason of 
the case. Day ia a fact, and ni^ht ia a fact. Oppo^tes 
may be true. Let us be cautious then about taring dowti 
genera] rules or dedudng universal laws from tlia eiperi- 
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BAD ADVIOE ABO UT SEEDINQ. 

A mrrespondent ot Of Ff. B. Farmer aaya that a faiBav 
ot Canterbury, N. H., told him same facts which had led bin 
to think that ha bad been seeding his land tw nnch, es- 
pecially, a> it wai VCI7 Btiong. In laying down nine acres 
to grau in the iprlug, be nwad oats, at the rate of a half 
hnabel In the asre. The reanlt wai fire hmdred bushals «f 
oalB from the nine acres. Also hia whaat, whtn aown Ibln, 
Slled better, and yielded mora. 

ME3SBS. £oiTORB — 5o far from subscribing lo the fom- 
going which appeared in your paper of S7th of Febntty, 
I have been for some years increasing the qaantity of 
seed oata, and now never sow lesa tlian lliree bnabets and 
rally four. If the land is very ridi, moi^t and 
nding in vegetable mould, I sow still more. 
rmerly when I sowed two buaheU lo the acre I «m 
glad to obtain a yield of SO or 40 bushels, and frequently 

!ot lesa — tlia straw full of weeds and badly lodged. Now 
get without difficulty from GO to 70 bualielsi am usvet 
troubled with weeds and seldom have it lodge. 

This sowing of half a bushel of seed to the acr« may 
do down in " Canterbury," but no where this ride of 
there I fancy. 

Fearing that ulence might be constnied into an ap- 
proval by tlie whole agricultural world of what I conaider 
so great and dangeroua a Air«y, I wish to placa upon 
record my protest. 

In England, I believe the usual quantity sown fa from 
four to six bushels — but In this country from three lo (bar 
is probably sulBdent. Uy obeervatim and experience 
teach me that the quantity of grain and grav seed aown 
is generally too little — seldom too mncb. 
IbBFaikDesrrwt Warns. Ib& L D. 6k mjOK. 
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[for the Goantqr Oentlenaii A&d OnlUYAtor J 
THE B AROM ETER. 

UnsRS. Editobs — I noticed tn inquiry In Thi Cdlti- 
TATOR, about Barometers. In aoawer would say — I am a 
plain common farmer — have taken Tai Cultivator for 
years, and keep a barometer, (Tiroby^s, manufactured by 
J. Merrick L Co., Worcester, Mass.,) and I find said in- 
strument very useful even for common /arming jmrpoaet. 
It is a plain simple machine with the column of mercury 
in sight, with slide index attached, and cost |7. I should 
be very loth to pari with the barometer at any price, and 
go back to the old method of ttigns and gueaing about 
the weather, when I can tell by simply looking at the 
machine ; yet it requires careful observation and study ; 
and, Mr. Editor, you would do your subscribers a favor I 
think, by giving them some plain rules for studying the 
barometer. A Subscriber. Cornwall^ Vt, 

We will give two rules, which we think will comprise 
all tliat is essentia], although some would sub-divide them, 
and add many more, all depending on these. 

1. A rise of the column indicates fair weather; sink- 
ing, rain in summer, sometimes wind ; and wind in win- 
ietj sometimes rain. The actual height of the column 
has less to do with it, tlyui tiie fact whether it is going up 
or going down. 

S. Set the index in the morning, at noon, and In the 

evening, and observe the column in connection with the 

accompanying or coming weather. Constant observation 

in this way for a few months will give a better knowledge 

of the instrument than any written instructions, as there 

Is a considerable variation in the indications in dilTerent 

looalitles. 

• ♦-> 

(lor the Goantnr Qentleman and Cultivator.] 

SHANG HAI SHEEP. 

These sheep are, I fancy, but little known to the great 
mass of sheep raisers in tliis country, and I think it well 
to call tlieir attention to them, especially those who sup- 
ply our markets with mutton. They are gentle, never 
jump fences, and I should judge from the little experience 
I have bad in such matters, are easy keepers — their 
prindpul recommendation is their rapid increase, and the 
superior quality of their flesh. In China the mutton is 
considered by foreign residents, English and American 
as of the very highest order, and I have heard Englishmen 
admit that it was quite equal to any raised in Great Britain. 
In this country I have had but one opportunity of eating it, 
and found it far superior to the ordinary mutton sold by our 
batchers. Now for my experience as to their fecundity. 

On the 12th of March, 1JB60, I got from a ship fh>m 
Shanghai one ewe and three lambs, about six weeks old, 
which had been born on the passage. The lambs were 
the offspring of tliis one ewe — two were males. From 
this one ewe and her progeny I have raised 18, of which 
nine were males and nine females. The ewes have almost 
always twins, often three, and sometimes four. I have 
now three lambs bom on the 16th of Feb., which are as 
large and hearty as any I have raised, and the dam seems 
to have no difficulty in supplying her lai^ family with 
milk, although she (as is true of ul of them) has but two 
teats. I have at present 10 ewes, 1 ewe lamb, 3 buck 
hunbe, 6 wethers and 1 ram, — 20 in all, having only dis- 
posed of two rams at different times in exchange for pure 
blooded rams, in order to avoid in-and-in breeding. 

The Shanghu sheep has no horns ; some have long flap 
ears, and some short and pointed ears — ^high noses. 

The wool is very poor, being very hairy ; still I have 
been told by manufacturers tliat it could be used in com- 
mon carpets. Perhaps If tliis breed was crossed with tlie 
M«riuo or South-Down, a desirable fleece might be the re- ' 



suit* I wish some oompetent sheep farmer would take the 
trouble to try such an experiment. As I have but a few 
acres, and no sheep or wool knowledge, my experiments 
would be of little valne. 

I merely add that my small flock Is not for sale. 

Morriiioiriu N, J. 0. 
»a» 

r?or the Country 6«ntleman and Ooltlvalor.l 

Feonndity and Hardiness of Sonth-Down Sheep. 

Messrs. Editori^— It Is my aim to keep entirely clear 
of any controversy on sheep matters, as it would be about 
impossible for me to write my own opinion and experi- 
ence of South-Down sheep without appearing In an un- 
favorable position as a South-Down breeder ; and I might 
be judged of what I despise in others, viz., having an axe 
to grind. You will allow me simply to remark that I breed 
sheep for the love of it But as you request me to re- 
spond to Mr. Nkl80n*8 remarks, I have decided to write a 
few short articles, somewhat at random, on sheep man- 
agement 

Having owned sheep for twenty-eight years, it might be 
expected I should know bow to manage them, but I cUdm 
no such knowledge, and if persons on inspection find my 
sheep, as regards condition, all that could be desired. It to 
mosUy due to the intrinsio value of the Webb Soath- 
Downs, and in spite of bad management 

Before givine my system of management, by way of 
drawing out l£. Nelson, in his second article on the 
peculiar advantage of a particular breed, I will reply to 
his first by saying that his assertion that ** the Leicesters, 
Cots wolds, &a, are more hardy than South-Downs,** is so 
entirely contrary to the experience and the opinion of 
those that should know, that I suppose it was a slip of 
the pen, and that Mr. Kelson did not mean It And again, 
that they are ** more prolific." I suppose Mr. N. spoke 
before he thought Going outside my own flock I may 
mention that Mr. Thomas Bell brought six of his South- 
Down ewes to my place to be served by ** Frank,** in the 
fall of 1867— the six ewes produced twelve lambs. The 
some fall Mr. Forman had two served by Frank, which 
produced four lambs. In the fall of 1 860. John Worth of 
Chester Co., Pa., brought ten ewes to " R^^rve ** — the 
ten produced eigliteen lambs. Last fall be sent three 
ewes to ** No. 89 '' — a few days ago I received a note from 
him stating that the three produced seven lambs, two 
twinning, and the other had three. In the same note be 
says, ^* Toung Prisons ** ewes are mostly twinning, one 
produced three.** Besides the above I have only heard 
of three ewes ever sent to my rams that had single 
lambs ; and from South-Down flocks that I am familiar 
with I think I risk nothing in asserting that of every 800 
lambs 200 are twins. This may be also the case with 
long wools, but I have never met a long wool breeder 
that claimed as much. In regard to the long wools makins 
more mutton and shearing more wool, an answer woold 
lead us into a long article, so I wait his second communi- 
cation. 

The first great point to be settled in sheep management 
it the end to be reached. It requires different manage- 
ment when the object aimed at is fat lambs for the butcher, 
from what it does If the object is to breed stock rams. I 
shall in my next therefore write a few lines on my own 
experience and observation in raising butcher's lambs. 
Holmdel, N. J.. March 3S. IMS. J. C. TAYLOR. 

P. S. — The inquiry about wool matters will be noticed 

after shearing my flock. j. c. t. 

• •• 

Perckntagk or Population Enoagkd in English Ao- 

riculturb. — From the annual report of the Poor Law 

Commissioners to Her Majesty for 1860-61, it appears 

tliat of the industrial cUsscs of England and Wales above 

the age of 20 years, there are — 

Eaiafed hi asriooltare. 16.1 per ocot 

In mcchnnleal arte, trade and domettle terrice 81.0 do. 

In manufactures. S.4 do. 

la mioins and mineral voiki^ 6J do. 
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Management of Farmer's Olaba. Jnu I. Tmn dh, Pmniin, 

Tb« rectnt deacriptioD in our columns of tba rja- bkol' li fI'u! u't' SiiSrini'inii'FriirrTliii Tnih. 

Um on wlilch Fakujcks' Cldbs Id Gre«l Britain geoeti 1 17 ociowt's "i*i''i,''!iTT''Vin^fFfa'i'ftni>iiiia«iili««. 

•ondoct their meelings, hu eiidtad » lelMr rrom Ibe j^- If- Trii>ri>l<imiDgTi»iand vinu. 

Proident or ■ airailir ioalitulion in MusichuieUi, en- <<"- *^ I1 Kh.ti!!!!: pf^kuMc' 

elMiDg a Oopj of lu conetilutloo tnd programine o( On'. lu. I'lnii fuicii-i'DniparatiroLiuFnlbrFedi. 

■^■snticHU for Ihe eurrent yeir. Wa pnbliah tbem both do! n'. ifncrijowi. "' '■''"•'""'"■•'"'■ 

below, u » model of sjslemstio srningenient uid energetic So. a.' InK/ncti'MUtt^iimMiliwrimaoHin^Ore^ 

effort for ell otlier org»nii*tion» of tlie liiiid. j^ ^ p'Shri^rt ^"nd ''"'"'^•■. 

G. W. Chabk, Esq., to whom we »re indebted for tliii ** »■ F"" 6unillii'ii.-iij(it'^1?JS;j"D^i«,rt»Mif«««l.«. 

tafonnmUoB, mention, in hi* letter, tL.t ■ eopj of the j ^ *J«,t.tlm of fcil t» at;i* 

pKWrtinnie is furnished in »d»«iic« to eich member of the ?"■ iJ S""^ ^.''*ll'"!!?'"'h . . ~ 

'L - , , 00. Ifl. eftrrfm \ nettM^i—kiiida fend RdMre, 

unb, *nd the committee appoint tterorehiDd Bome one to ^ M DlKunorTntaud Venublo, 

Open each discumion. But lUe " FUld Daj/t," is Ibej do. 9v rinren luid OmiuBegUi Tim. 

ue termed, are regirded U a pcjuli.rl/ proStable and it', u. Art B"j'!JJ^,tt.icr»bleUnoiiuBrioMt<.l»ninn 

instnictiTe, m well as posaiblj an original, feature with ""f)" *■ 'Wiial MEerwa. 

tliit Club- r J B t Wb pje not aurprued lliat Mr. CuiSi eliould add, ia 

' "The plan Is tliie : May Hth we meet Id the erenlng it ooncluaion, tliat the Ueetingsof thin Club are well attended 

the house of A. B. for our regular monthly meeting. On "id that its Membcra are " unanimous in favor of their 

lb* aftmuMm of that daj, as many of the members of practical talue and general interest." 

Ib« Qub as can do ao, meet at the aame place, and spend — — **-• 

three hours or so in looking over the (arm. The Direct [Vst tbt Oonntir OcDtlemin and CnltlTator.] 

it mutual consultation anJ obserTalion, with a view to OIL THE "OLD HARNESS." 

mutual improvement. A. B, may have his doubts about 

What to do with a particular piece of land, or about the Uaasai. Bditoks— man? tdrmers •cid to think that the 

propriety of certain ehaogei in hla buildinga, and be Im- " old barotn "—the ana Iha; ase for ordlnarj farm work-~ 

prOTea the oecasiOD by getting Iba oombined opinions of nasdi no cure. If a atrap breaka, it ia legfled up with a 

hi* brother farmer* upon the aulyect. Tbla ia at ODue a leather or (ow atring but oleauiDE and oiling tt nt of the 

ceOTenierca for him, and may, _perhap^ aave bim much ^^n™. Thi. ouBht col ao tobe. If the " old hamejs " b 

peqileimg tl.Mglit, and OTcn time and money ; andjs last as an " old har- 

ataoameausof pleasure and profit for his TiBiKm, Thoee „ , „ ., ' ,' ^ ,, „ ""■■"- 

Of hi«Tl.i»rawholiTealadiata»<*,^-andsuchotl,erBas "*" a long tlm«-lwl« a. long a. « would tf nagleeted. 

chogse,— are invited and expected to lake supper with A. '''"• " ""■ "■"" *° <■" ""' i"^ ^'-^ •{"•°S work comes oa. 

B., and bo on the ground for the evening meeting. Those It abonld bo waihod clean m warm water-not aoaked IM 

■ho cannot attend in tlie afternoon, come Juat alter gup- mucA— and allowad to hecome partially dry, and Ihaa 

Cr, or not until evening, as they may find it coDTenieiit. thoroughly oiled with neals-foot oil. The eil afaDuld be warn 

the (all, it is sometimes desirable to vint several dif- wbaa applied. A good way ia ta sat tb» diah of oil into aa- 

Cuent farma or gardens in a ungls afternoon, to esamino other dith oontaioing hot water. In this way the oil san be 

tniilB, ia.. under the various coodilioni of soil, location. ^.^ „,^ ^^,- jj,, ^,„^ „f j,m„ ^ ,^^^1^ ivorr-bla* 

SLDd culture, list^ing lie while to p.ihj observaUone upon „i„j ^[^ ,^ i„p„„„,„t If the bars., needs 

tba qualities, habits, adaptation of soi a. beat fertiliiers. ,. ,,,... „ , , , , , ^^^ 

«d the m«;v poinu of intereat eonnecll^d with the sub: ""^"'«. '« ' •».*"" •"•' ""''"'B. "^ *«'™ " 



le many poi 
ject. The practical 



__ _____ thread and ^aipfien 

iiardly be'oi'er^eatimated.'' ' eoongh lomead Iha "oldhareew." " A pemy saved la two 

Of the " Uarket Day and Fair." Ilr. C. remarks that it penos eamad." j. t. a. Jtftrtoit Ca^ N. 7. 

lacludes "an exhibition of atock, fruita, vegetablea, and ••• 

flowera, with small premiuma for the beat of each. The Cor Uia Oouatnr QaaUtmu and OiuUvBigrJ 

pcamiuma are paid by receipts for admiaeion fees to the THE KABY WASHER. 

exhibition, — the deficit, if any, being made up by pre- 

vioua guarantee ■ubeoriptioue." Hissss. Sditou :— I notiaed in Tea CuLTiTaroa, sa li- 

Oa^itnlitMof Ik4 HamrXM Farmtr't Cl^b. quiry about the Union Washing Haohlue-alao one paraaa 

AanrLi 1 Thli An.'i:\nUon aha;! be liDiiwn and tt^M u Ika "" rwmmmended it as being good. Now I will contribote 

" !ft;^?."'j'{S'.a^cl".tn b. .. b,cr.M. ... int.™. an- kn«,l. »? »»« "»"' ""■i"B "-ehin-- 1 1»" tried . n.-ber ef 

s4tie In AifloDltiir. Bud HorUmlnrK wsshing naohlnas, and have sever rMiid oae that aosweiM 

B.fe™ «d'rr™"rr,.t'';E« 'li^lt^o^^fb.'^SSE^^a'r. as good a parpoae a. the " Baay Waah.r," It do., the work 

"bSrd "f i,T,u'iri'''-i3> "ri.^w'^r.'iS'ffi sStSfV.ffitt'i; "•"' ■"* **• "** "•" "" •''*''■ ""•*'*' "■»«*■»• 

Club not oii.ti;lKprii>idcd far. waih-board will. It la truly what it is ealled, the " B*» 

•i"J^.r.T^o^^'^f?.S^ch'ri5.™^'i;S:SS£d;,£; W^iher." U 1. easily «rked-ao ea^ that a ehiwli 

w'fJl,l'n"i'i'i""i"!°""'^,'',V"["^ii"" ""™'* •*•"**"«'' •» work it, and it wilt wash the dirt all out that can be rubbed 

*"i<:li f An. I ., , . r. . ... . :. iiii-m^mi^rKimni«daUon out on the waah-board. It is light to handle, does not take 

MiUaCvWUiUDD, ""'" ap an unn.eeaaary amount of room, and ita eoit Is trifliag 

''T'.'^'S^^''''^'^''*"""'''? '"Vij ■F!!;'"''^ a' "J "«ular (fc), eompated with moat machiDei. Thar, has b«n some 

a^ntUT m«tu;. b, coD,,T,t .f t-o "^'"^ ""• ""■"«*" «™™'- iwenij or tw.nty-flve of lb. Easy Waab.n sold in our Iowa, 

Qfficcri/oT i8fla-88. aaJ th.y Jl ilk. th.m. Tba unlv.rsal eicisjnatUm ia, -I 



CoMi Jamei I 011a. KuUl Shattoak. """'" .' ""' " "'"JV"" 
-CtaSi Owui ■»—"—" ■"■■""■■ oan get my washing done a 

rdtol,, 



JteponcT— Datid Boratou. oastar tee." I think they are dnrabl., end that )■ en* gead 
SubjieU for Ouetutiim. thing (br me, for I oajiDot aBerd to boy a at '-'- 

' ' hiAivi I hav# hul mini, mnnt tTi«n ■. mtr 




DBid .V.17 w..k to wash tor a family of ^i parsDBS, to St 
all aorta of washtng. from Su. oloth.i upwards to bed ctOthM 
— la abort idl sotU of waihleg that a farm.i'a fkmlly has, 
and It ia Just as good ttr what I eaa see, as tt was wan I 
boacU It — in fadL I would bo( sany it a mile to aiehsag* II 
ftT»M«ODs. t.o. fraeMe'd, Cnnt, f.t. 13, 1863.. 
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AGRICULTURE OF IOWA. 



From the Report of Mr. Duank Wilsoh, Secretary of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, we derive some 
fiiicte as to the Agrioukure of tliat State, which may be of 
interest to the readers of the Goumtrt Gcntliman. 

The area of Improved Land Id the State of lows, which 
was a little over two millions of acres in 1856, is now com> 
puted in round numbers at four millions. The following 
estimate is given of Uie aggregate production of the lead- 
ing crops for several years past: 

185S. 1858. 18S9. IMQ. 186L 

WlMat, bo.... S.4S».61fi t.SBI^Sfl 7.79a(M lfll491.m 18.8fiO.000 

Corn, do. .. 81J63.3aa St.ati(i.iM 41^4,S3tU M.1SUS16 6S.Uun,000 

Oati. do. .. 6.127.339 1,703.7«0 S.000.000 16no.OUO 10.000.000 

PoUtOM. do.. 1014,388 l.«7.9UI l.SOU.eOO 8.9M600 2,000.600 

Sorghom, laU. 416.774 1,U7S.7U l,U0aU00 8,000,000 

The farmers of Iowa have probably twice as much unim- 
proved land on their farms, as there was actually employ- 
ed for (»x)pping, or about eight millions of acres. Mr. 
Wilson remarks that the cost of this can hardly have been 
less than $2.60 per acre, or twenty millions of dollars. 
This capital now lies idle, and as money is there worth 10 
per cent, there is a consequent annual loss of two millions 
of dollars from this source to tiie farmers of the State, 
together with the taxes they pay on these Unds of $226,- 
000 more. Mr. W. then puts the pertinent question — 

** Would not the owner of nnimproved lands do better 
to rent the lands for the taxes, than permit it to lie idle, 
or sell it now for half the cost, tind invest the proceeds 
in neftded improvements on the cultivated lands, where he 
would realize from 60 to 100 per cent annually ? There 
can be but one reply to these queries when applied to the 
whole State. There are doubtless some who will cavil at 
these conclusions, and contend that as the improvements 
on lands enhance the value of the wild lands contiguous 
thereto, the persons making these improvementH should 
have, as far as possible, the advantage of that advance- 
ment Of what benefit can It be to such v^en they are 
unable to sell or cultivate them, and may not do so for 
years? Better to cultivate thoroughly what they are able 
to manage by their labor and means, and thus increase 
their products, tlian to rely upon supposed advantages in 
the far off future,** 

This is an argument worthy of thought Of course it 
cannot be expected that the ninety or one hundred thou- 
sand farmers of Iowa should now be either willing or able, 
as a whole, or as a general thing, to act in accordance with 
it ; but to those wlio do have opportunities to rent or 
sell their surplus land, this course seems much more in 
acoordance with true economy, than to endeavor to carry 
such a burden of unproductive capital. And to emigrants 
going to the West, Mr. Wil80M*b observations are a use- 
ful warning; while interest may eventually be made 
and farther profit beside, in the increasing value of the 
land, few have capital enough to wait during the interve- 
ning period for what is at best a matter of some uncertain- 
ty. In the attempt to do so, how frequently loans may 
have to be made at most usurious rates of interest, which 
will rapidly swallow up the value of the land, both pres- 
ent and prospective. It most be much the wiser and safer 
system to b^n with no more land than can at once be 
compelled to pay its own way. If not to return a profit ; 
it can never be difiicult to add to the siie of the farm, as 
one*s means of investment and of cultivation become 
really adequate to the undertaking. 



The Illinois Central Railroad Company expect to 
distribute about 760 bushels of Cotton Seed obtained by 
Government agents in Tennessee, for trial among farmers 
on their line of road In Southern and Central Illiuoia. 



A Day at Tho mdale and Waldbarg. 

Last week we had the pleasure of spending a day 
at Thomdale, and another at Waldberg. The snows were 
fast disappearing and the frost leaving the ground, but 
the Spring must be quite backward all along the Hudson. 
The ShortrHoms at Thomdale have wintered finely, and 
are in thriving order. The root-cellar is not yet exhaust-, 
ed, and evidently contributes much to their health and 
welfare. Mr. Tiiornk has a new Catalogue in press^ 
which will show the present constitution of the Herd to 
better advantage than any notice of ours, and we men- 
tion the fact for^he benefit of those especially interested. 
In the course of conversation, we were glad to ascertain 
that the past year, although justly characterized as " dull " 
for sales of improved stock, has not been without good 
reason for encouragement in Uie continuance of that dose 
attention and well directed effort, of which the Thomdalt 
animals afford so abundant proof ; and, in point of faet| 
the herd shows no surplus over its usual numbers, and the 
demand appears Just about to keep pace with what it can 
spare. 

At Waldberg, the residence of Hon. A. B. Conoci^ 
there has been a vast expenditure of labor since our lasl 
visit, in clearing np, fencing and draining the fields, in 
adding to the farm buildings, and in replacing the sad lose 
occasioned by tlie fire of 1860. Our readers already 
know how extensively Mr. Congkb is concerned as e 
breeder, having a Devon and an Ayrsliire farm as well ae 
a Short Horn establishment ; and we may add that he 
also is preparing a Catalogue, which will be of unuseal 
interest, not only from the number of animals it will in- 
clude, but from the attention which Mr. 0. has devoted to 
systematizing and completing tlie pedigrees of the Short 
Horns, upon a plan devised by him expressly to facilitate 
the tracing back of the different strains of blood com- 
bined in each, through the most celebrated of its ances- 
tors on both sides. Thus the work will rank rather as a 
contribution to the history of the breed than merely as 
the register of a single herd. 

Just where the Palisades on the western bank of 
the Hudson begin to sof^n from precipice into hilly pM- 
ture, Mr. Congxr has a shore line of more than two mileeP 
length — his land stretching back over the bold range of 
highland with which Rockland here looks down upon the 
vineyards of Crotou Point and the broad waters of Tappaa 
Sea — the main extent ot the farm thus lying beyond, and 
mingling its outflow with the head waters of the Hacken- 
sack instead of the Hudson. Upon an estate of such size 
— ^more than sixteen hundred acres — of land tliat has been 
under the improvident farming of several generations, it if 
no small task to replace confusion with system, and partial 
exhaustion with fertility and productiveness. To tbie 
task, however, Mr. Conger has devoted himself with mi- 
tiriug energy, and with a degree of liberality as well as 
zeal, which have few parallels in our sgricultunil history. 
It is his earnest desire and hope to prove eventually tliat the 
capital thus invested in the soil will not be witliout re- 
turns ; and, whether this end may or may not be attained, 
ho will at least have made his mark upon the progress of 
the County, and placed before tlie farmers of tlie State 
an example of faith in improvement, testing in practice 
the means of its accomplishment, and tlirowing the light 
of his experience upon tlicir results. 

Speaking of Roots, whidi Mr. Conger, as well as Mr. 
Thorne, grows upon a large scale, we saw tlie next day, 
at Uie warehouse of Haines & Pell in New-Vork, a new 
and very promising little implement to facilitate tlicir cul- 
ture. With several knives on each side of the row, push- 
ed forward by a long handle, it must quite thoroughly 
dispose of tlie weed.<, and leave the ground loosened up 
and much benefitted by the operation. 
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wintering Cattle— Stables, Water, &c. 

It it an old maxim, that stocic well summered, are half 
wintered. Stock that come into winter qnarters in a lean 
condition, require eitra care and feed to be brought to 
grass the coming spring in a fair condition. Although we 
hare passed mid-winter, still the most critical time to care 
for stock is to come. 

I cannot better give mj ideas on the aulgect of thb 
than to give mj practice — the result of many jears of 
care and observation. 

I aim to cut my grass when the saccjiarine matter is 
most fully developed, before the seed is ripe, the leaf de- 
CUTIS ^^ ^^^ ^^^ takes on the woody nature. Grass 
partly made, I put up over night, and open next day, to 

{>revent its bleaching by dew or rain, believing the extra 
ftbor is more than compensated by the better quality of 
tlie hay. I sort my hay (that is by loads,) in filling my 
barns, putting that of an inferior quality or damaged, 
where it can be fed in early winter when the bracing air 

S'ves stock a sharp appetite, reserving the better qualities 
r the latter part of winter and spring, when, from long 
feeding on dry food, their appetites are more delicate. 
In this way there is no difficulty in using up your several 
qualities of hay without any unusual loss of flesh. 

Another important consideration — after your hay is well 
secured, so that you can get at the different qualities when 
yon choose — ^is warm and convenient stabling. 

I hare cared for stock in most of the different kinds of 
stabling that have been in use during the last fifly years, 
and as the result of my experience, have adopted the fol- 
lowing plan, all things considered, as the best : 

I have constructed a stable for cows seventy-six feet long 
and fifteen wide, holding twenty-five head, running the 
whole length of one side of my cow-bam. The outside 
is covered with two layers of three-fourth inch boards, 
breaking joints, and has five six-light windows. 

The sleepers on which the floor is hud, rest on stone 
bMtments, sunk in the earth so as to rest firmly, and are 
entirely disconnected with the sills, so as to prevent any 
decay from the urine of the animal«, the thickness of floor 
only coming above the under side of the sills. I lay a 
tier of short plank crosswise of the stable, four feet long, 
resting against the outer sill. I then lay the tier of long 
plank on which the cattle stsnd and fued, the lower end 
resting on the short plank, making an offl^et of two inches 
for the droppings of the stock, and four feet and three 
laches wide, the sill included. I give the floor a descent 
of one inch in three feet, which is sufficient to carry ofi" 
the water and not retard their efforts to rise. 

I put the bed-piece for stanchions four feet and ten in- 
ches above the drop for manure, leaving five feet six in- 
chee in front of stanchions for feeding. I lay the floor 
from seasoned plank with care, and battening on the under 
side the joints in the feeding alley, so that no feed will 
fall through. I have seen stable floors so open that crea- 
tures might as well lay on a coal-grate as the floor for 
warmth. I fasten with stanchions locking on both sides 
he neck. This may not be as easy to the animal as ropes 
or chains ; but leaves them more cleanly, which is an im- 
MTtant item with a dniry. With chains the cow will go 
lorward to eat, and while so doing drop her manure ; then 
>ack up and lay down in it, keeping themselves constant- 
V filthy. 

I do not feed at once enough for a meal ; but as fast as 
hey eat the first given them, repeat the feed till they are 
^Usfied. In this way there is not much refuse. 1 turn 
^em out at 9 A. H., and tie them at 3 P. M., in ordinary 
'father. This gives them time to water and necessary 
...orcise. I do not feed anything broadcast in the yard 
<zcept some refuse hay, straw, &c. As spring opens and 
ays increase in length, I turn them out earlier, put them 
'*> and feed at noon, and then turn out till night. 

n feeding stock broadcast in the yard or field, you lose 
■AK Jtke finer partic^'^ of the hay, which is the most de- 

if 



is trodden under foot and lost. Free access to water is 
indispensably necessary; and if you can have running 
water in a trough near by, it is all the better. 

We often see stock obliged to go to some ravine to 
drink, with the bank of trodden snow so elevated on the 
bank above the water, that we are reminded of the story 
of the man who was found holding his cattle by tlieir 
tolls like a dipping candle, that they might allay their 
thirst Light and ventilation are importont attachments 
to stables. The former is always needed without any 
regulation ; the amount of the latter needed depends upon 
the temperature of the weather, or the stagnant or free 
circulation of the air. 

In penning the above remarks, I have not the vanitj 
to think that I have arrired at perfection on the matters 
discussed, — but have done it believing that good may re- 
sult from a comparison of notes among farmers, by their 
giving their mode of conducting the same branch of agri- 
culture, and hoping always to receive more useful instruc- 
tion than I impart Hiram Walkib. Mexicoy N, Y, 
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Remarks on ** Raising Apple Trees." 

Ens. Co. GiwT. — ^I would like to say a few things for 
the benefit of " P." of Salisbury, Conn., " or any other 
man,** about embarking in the nursery business. Yon 
recommend Barry's Fruit Garden, and Thomas* Fruit 
Culturist; these are both excellent works, but the world 
moves, modes change, and the nursery business progresses. 

In raising apple trees I think I can say something new. 
Grafts should be set out in ground well enriched, and 
worked v<ry deep. Set them two to two and a half in- 
ches apart in the rows, two rows within four inches of 
each oilier, and then leave a space of three feet and a 
half; this is what I call double roues. Hark off the rows 
at four feet apart, by stretching a rope and pressing it 
into the soil so as to leave a mark. To plant the grafts, 
have a good spade, the blade of which is twelve inches 
long by seven wide ; one man uses the spade in the fol- 
lowing manner : thrust it nine or ten inche<< into the soil, 
so as to have the spade extend equally on both sides of 
the mark for the row, now push the spade from you, and 
then withdraw : this operation will leave a wedge-shaped 
hole ten inches deep, seven wide, and about two broad. 
It is necessary to have another man to put in the grafts ; 
he should put in two, each two inches outside of the mark 
left as a guide, holding them till the firFt or spade-man 
repeats the operation with the spade, which will be about 
two and a half inches from the edge of the first hole. In 
making the second, the soil is pressed agunst the grafts 
in the first, and thus the operation not only makes the 
new hole, but closes the last, and while the spade is being 
withdrawn, the second man gets the grafts for the new 
hole. There is no time lost from one operator waiting 
on the other ; men do not tire at this work as they do at 
dibbling ; it does not make the hands sore — the operators 
can change places, and will do more work than with the dib- 
ble. Set the grafts with only an half indi above ground. 

First Year—The grafts should be well tended, all 
weeds kept down, and the ground loosened. After they 
have grown an inch or two, sprout them ; thb consists in 
taking all the sprouts off but one, the best. In the fall 
they should all be token up and stored in the root-cellar, 
and during the winter trim the roots and top, the top cut 
to within an inch of where it started ; the reils should be 
trimmed small enough to enable you to plantuiem in the 
nnrsery row with the spade. 

Second Year — Plant these yearlings in the nursery the 
same as the year before. Rows four feet, pinnto one foot 
apart in the row, leaving an inch above ground. Sprout 
as before. In the fall and during the winter, trim then 
to whips — that is, leave only one strait shoot 

Third Year — Let them grow as they may. In fall and 

I' winter, trim to whips and top at four feet 
F^-trth Tear— During summer trim off any limbs too 
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will lM?e trees tbat you need Dot be ashamed to have 
people see before Uiey purcliase. 
▲Ueglieny City, Match S. 1861 J. HERON FOSTER, Ja. 

[For the Conntry Gentlenuui and Cultivator.] 

Sheep and Wool Qrowing in New-Hampsliire. 

Messrs. Editors — A correspondent, " W." in the Co, 
GiMT. of 13th Feb., furnishes us an interesting article on 
*^ Sheep and Wool-growing in Madison county, Ohio.** 
Near the close of his oommunicatton, he expresses the 
wish ** that others in the wool-growing trade, East and 
West would give us their experience, profits, &c" 
. Having recently visited some of the wool-growers in 
tills (Merrimac) county, and taken " a few notes by the 
way,** I here give the results. 

Wool-growing in this section of the Granite State has 

become a prominent branch of farming. Many of our 

farmers have been long engaged in sheep-rearing. Those 

who have persevered in the business, have been very suc- 
cessful in a pecuniary point of view, realising much 
greater profits from slieep husbandry, than tliey could 
have done from any other branch of farmhig. Notwith- 
standing Uie occaftional fluctuations in the market value 
of sheep and wool, the number of sheep has been 
greatly upon the increase here for some years past, and 
there has probably been a corresponding decrease of cat- 
tle. 

Experience lias fully demonstrated tiie tact, that sheep 
will do much better on our old, long grassed (lastures, and 
better keep down bushet:, briers, &c., than cattle. Besides, 
they will winter better on a poorer quality of hay, if tliey 
are regularly fed with a moderate allowance of grain or 
rootsi 

Almost the entirt of sheep kept here, are of the Spanish 
Merino breed and their grades. Many of the flocks possess 
all tlie requisites titat constitute Ko. 1, fine wooled sheep. 

Among the more prominent of our flock masters, are 
several by the name of Coucli ; they all reside in the 
same neigl)l)orhood. Some of their farms are in this town, 
some in Salisbury and others in Boscawun, yet they all 
reside within a sweep of less than a third of a mile. 
The number of sheep kept in this small circle numbers 
1150 — with the osual proportion of cattle, horses, swine, 

John Couch jr., and son (Warren) have 400 — having 
the past year purchased a considerable number of wethers 
and selling about the same number of ewes. They sheared 
last June 800 — the fleeces averaged 5| lbs. — which they 
have just sold at 49 cents per pound. By purchasing in 
Vermont prime bucks of the Atwood stock, and careful 
selection of breeding ewe?, they have double the weight 
of fleeces, and greatly improve the quality of the wool, 
and the size and value of the animals. From the 800 
sheep sheared last June, they have received for wool and 
sheep sold |1,040 — selling sixty of the poorest of their 
ewes at $8.75 per head -^raised 106 lambs, a large portion 
of wliich are of the pure Atwood breed. 

Several years since they commenced the improvement 
of their flocks by purchasing pure bred bucks in Vermont, 
having in the time purchased five, for three of which titcy 
paid $100 each, one at f SO, one at |26. They now have 
a superb buck, ten months old, which they purchased of 

Sanford, Orwell, Vt, a few months since, for whicli 

they paid $100.* Tlie Messrs. C.'s are fully satisfied tliat 
it is more profitable to make use of these high bred and 
high priced bucks, tlian to make use of ordinary or $5 
bucks. 

They estimate the cost of wintering a sheep, per head, 
from $1.10 to $1.85. Pasturing, shearing, isc, &c., at 
68 cents per head. 

They prefer to have the dropping of the lambs com- 
mence about the 20th of March. This winter they arc 
feeding com and oatsi, the two prcceduig winters tlicy 
have fed com and beans — the latter obtained in Boston 



* Tbt b«Mk was waifhed in niprtaeaet, wcigfaliif U4 \bk 



and costing one dollar per bushel at our railroad depot. 
For breeding ewes they prefer beans to any otlier provender 
they liave ever fed. But in con.«»cquence of the high 
price of beans last autumn, Uiey purchaaed none. 

Samuel Couch and sons (llenry and Charles,) keep 
about the same number as John and Warren; their 
sheep and managemeot about the same. This winter 
they fed com and oats one day, and tumipe the next. 
Their fleeces average two ounces higher tlian John*t— -> 
from 290 sheared last June, tliey have received $1,160, 
and tliey estimate tlieir flock to be worth $200 more than 
it was a year ago, and the same in regard to John and 
Warren's flock. They estimate the value of their ewct 
at ten dolUrs per head, or in other words would not sell 
an average lot at a less price. Tliey are satisfied thai 
sheep improve their pastures, and that they can improve 
their farms by keeping slieep, quite as well as by keeping 
cattle. They also consider the manure of sheep from a 
given quantity of hay consumed, worth more than that 
from cattle — that is, as cattle manure is usually managed 
by farmers. They use no litter in tlieir sheep hovels till 
the sheep commence droppmg their lambe, tlien they are 
kept well littered with straw, kc 

The manure in the spring in the hovels, is woriced over 
and pulverised, applied to the land and immediately 
plowed or harrowed in ; by this process heating and fer* 
mentation, if any, takes place in the soiL 

Woodbury and Albert Couch, and others in the same 
neighborhood, have similar flocks with tliose described ; 
management very simiUir, attended with similar resultfli 
in a pecuniary point of view, which by the way, are very 
favorable, as their neatly, well finished and furnished 
houses, large barns, and convenient out-buildings and 
generous hoi^pitality fully prove. 

In another section of Salisbury, I visited the farm oT 
George Quimby. His fiock contains 200 very fair fioe- 
wooled sheep, which he manages with skill, not having , 
Io8tmore than one sheep in a hundred, annually, for tlie 
pnst four years. Every sheep of his fiock is numbered,' 
(and 80 are the Messrs. Couchs') and each fleece is weigh- 
ed as soon as it comes from the sheep, the weight of the 
fleece entered upon a book opposite the number of the 
sheep. By pursuing this course for a number of yeare 
past, and selecting the heaviest fleeced ewes for breeding, 
he has been able to greatly increase the size of his sheep 
and weight of fleeces, obtaining more wool from 200' 
sheep now, than his father did from 860, a few years ago. 

In 1840 the fleeces averaged 2 lb. 6 oz. In 1849 aver* 
aged 3 lb.; in 1856 4 lb.; 1861 averaged 4 lb. 11 oi. 
11)18 increase of wool has been cftected by careful selection 
of breeding ewes, and making use of good bucks, though 
he has not used any of the $100 ones. He raises from 
60 to 100 lambs annually, selling an equal number of 
ewes and wethers. 

There are some facts connected with Mr. Q.'s manage- 
ment wortliy of note. His hay being mo.«tly upland of 
good quality, he neither feeds grain or roots to his sheep, 
ilis pastures are good, and the lambs are not dropped till 
into May, or after the sheep are turned to pasture. 

From 1846 to 1858, he purchased from ten to twelve 

hundred dollars worth of hay, costing from 8 to 10 dollars ^ 

per ton. Most people suppose, if the purchased hay had 

been fed to cattle, he would have lost money by the 

speculation. But the very reverse has happened in his 

case. Within ten years he has doubled the hay crop on . 

his farm, and largely increased the amount of his grain 

crops. His house, barns, out-buildings, &c., are large and 

well finished. His well managed flocks liave been the 

basis of his success In farming, although he has kept a 

fair stock of cattle during the time. I am happy to say ' 

there are thousands of other farmers among the hills m 

New Hampshire equally successful and prosperous in tlie ' 

wool-growing business, as those I have noticed here. 
Warner, N. H. LEVI BARTLETP. 
■ •• 

Wheat axd Guano. — The Genesee Farmer says, if we • 

could get $2 per bushel for our wheat, guano might be 

used for Uiia crop with profit At $1 it barely pays, ' 

except in rare. instances. 
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[Fer tha OooBlrj Oenttemwi and Oaltlrator.] 
RAW AND "SEASONED** MUCK. 

*^ To realize the full benefits that may be derived from 
the uf)e of muck, it is important that it should be dug 
from the swamp and piled on dry gronnd some months 
before using it in compost, and if it could thns lie for one 
or two years, so much tlie better. While in the green 
and wet state, the veeetable matter of whidi it is com- 
posed is more or less looked up in acids deleterious to 
cultivated plants, and is therefore unavailable to them as 
fbod, and its qualities as an absorbent are but in part de> 
ireloped. But give it age, and the water and adds will 
in a large degree pass out of it, so that It is lighter and 
erery way more convenient for handling, and better for 
becoming the food of plants; and being thus dry and 
fiaely pulverized, it is, next to pulverized charcoal, the 
best absorbent of the liquids and volatile matters of ma* 
Bure that we can employ.** — Hon. F. Holbrook. 

Artkmas Nkwkll, E^q., of Needham, who has used 
muck largely in various forms, in a letter published in the 
Transactions of the Norfolk (Mass.) Aericultural Society 
for 1861, remarks, **The muck should be dug from its 
bed late in autumn, and be fully exposed to the frosts of 
winter before it is used. The reason why I prefer to have 
it dug at this season Is, that if due earlier and left on dry 
land, it sometimes becomes hard, like dry peat, and is, in 
fact, better for fuel than for manure. I deem it a waste of 
labor and money to use it in combination with potash or 
alkalies in any other form until.it has been thus exposed 
and prepared." 

We quote the above paragraphs as introductory to some 
remarks, partly suggested by Uie inquiries of Mr. W. J. 
Frtbk, in the Co. Gent, of March 18, p. 169. 

For several years past we have given oonriderable at- 
tention, both theoretically and practically, to the use of 
muck in various forms. One of our experiments had 
some resemblance to that of Mr. P.; its results may be 
worthy of statement Having tbree years ago, a quantity 
of manure under our cattle sheds, still In a nearly fresh 
state, we made in July some seventy-five or more loads 
of muck and manure compost. The muck was drawn 
fresh from the bed in a partly dry state, and placed in 
li^en with tlie manure, each six to eight indies deep, in 
Die proportion of two loads of muck to one of manure. 
The heaps were piled about four feet high, and eight feet 
wide, and twelve to fifteen feet long at the bottom, but of 

oourse of less size at the top, and the materia], except 
the first layer, thrown on from the wagon with forks and 
■hovels, so that it might not become too compact for de- 
oompbsitioo. 

The firat heap, made up mostly from surface muck 
pretty well pulverized, fermented considerably, and was 
used upon fall wheat in September. There were, how- 
ever, occasional cakes of muck which were unchanged, 
only tlie fine black portion seemed to be acted upon by 
Ihe contact with the manure, and so far both were homo- 
^neous or materially alike in action and character. 

Other heaps made in larger proportion from the lower stra- 
a of muck, were left over until the next season, and then 
ised as a surface fertilizer (mixed witli tlie plowed soil by 
^^rrowing,) for com and oats — the latter seeded to clover. 
' considerable portion of this muck remained unchanged 
« character even though quite finely broken, and was of 
ery little value as an addition to the manure. On the 
»•» ground the clover was mudi better where tlie dress- 
ng was applied, but this was no doubt owing mostly to 
"^e manure ; and the next season a large growth of sorrel 
'vertopped the clover for a while, the result of tlie acid 
nill present in the muck, which in its original bed pro- 
ceed little else Uian tliis weed over a lam share of its 
^rface, and the deepest deposit of vegetable natter look- 
■^ like the moss seen in some swampy springa, and was 
ill aour to the taste and sp*-" to • remarkiKle desrre* 



The next season we formed of the same kinds of muck 
and manure a larger heap, intermingling the material by 
driving over the pile with the wagon and spreading it 
therefrom. This saved considerable labor, but made the 
pile so hard at the bottom that no fermentation took place. 
After using the surface, the balance lay over until th<9 
next spring, when it was thoroughly mixed with the plow 
and harrow. This was afterward used as a hill dredsiiig 
for potatoes with very good effect, also for mixing with 
hen manure as a fertilizer for com in tlie hill. 

One year (1866, 1 think,) one of our muck ponds be- 
came very nearly dry, so that by plowing and scraping we 
drew out a famous pile of muck. This deposit has very 
little add in its composition compared to that named 
above, and was used with better results — decomposing hr 
more easily and acting more readily in the compost heap. 
It was however less valuable than it would have been had 
it not been trampled so hard while dry by the team pass- 
ing over it in scraping out, and by the stock afterward, so 
that the ** seasoning ** was leas efTective than it would have 
been had it lain in a lighter state. Muck should either 
be piled lightly in heaps, where cattle may not trample 
it, or be spread over a eonsiderable surface, so that it 
may be frequently and thoroughly stirred by the plow. 
The latter treatment is to be preferred. Then, when well 
dried and aerated, it is in fine condition for storing where 
it can be got at through the winter, for mixing with ma- 
nure, for use as bedding, and as an abeoibent in the stalls 
of cattle and horses, which wonld thoroughly compost the 
two materials, making a large supply of manure of first- 
rate quality. Of this particular mode of treatment, bow- 
ever, we cannot speak ih>m experiment, but we have 
abundant evidence of the truth of the statement, and we 
hope to give it practical test ere kmg. 

We might recount other facta in r^ard to the best state 
and manner of employing muck as a fertilizer, but our re- 
marks have already over-ran more space tlian we intended. 
It is a subject of great interest to every farmer who has 
these muck beds within his reach, as he may thereby 
Issigely increase the products and profit of his Cum. * 



• •• 



Hints about the Planting of Potatoes. 

The following excellent extract, conveying some uaefat 
hints with reference to the distance apart at which Pota- 
toes should be planted, the depth at which they should be 
put in, the employment of whole or cut tubers for seed, 
and the time of planting — ^forms part of a recent artide in 
the Scottish Farmer : 

Our excellent friend, Mr. Robert Thomson, of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Ghurdens at Ghiswick, who has car- 
ried out more experiments on the potato crop than any 
other man living, in reference to the distance at which 
thb crop should be set, thus writes : — " In the case of 
very strong kinds, it cannot be denied that quite as much 
produce may be obtained at 12 or 15 inches apart aa at 8 
inches, (i. e., in the line ;) but, when the plants have much 
space, they are apt to produce tubers varying greatly in 
size, some of the first formation being much too large, 
while those of a later production are too small In neither 
case are the tubers so good as when there is a more equal 
and middle-sized crop ; and it should therefore be the aim 
to obtain a crop of this description. If a sort is naturally 
inclined to grow too lai|^, it is well to plant it rather 
closely in the row ; and it is better to do this than to 
limit the distance between the rows. It is much better to 
have the rows 27 inches apart, and the seta 8 indiea 
asunder, than to have the rows 24 inches apart and the 
sets 9 inches from each other ; and this again is prefer 
able to rows 18 inches asnnder, and sets 12 indies froni 
each other. In either of these ways the same number of 
sets will be required to plant a rood of ground ; but Uier* 
is, in the greater distance between Uie rows, and Uie less 
distance between the sets, a double advantase — ^first^ aa 
regards tlie labor in pUmting ; and secondly, in a greater 
S'^o'^ for earthing up being afforded. When planted a^ 
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trenchet required to be out oi*t it one-third lets than when 

the rows are 18 inchee aiMit; and when planting by the 

dibbler is adopted, one-third more ground baa to be 

traretBed.^ 

Kor 18 the depth at which the sets are to be placed a 

natter of indifference; from a eeriei of experiments 

carried on in tlie Experimental Gardens at Chiswick, the 

following results as to depth and produce per acre were 

arrived at :— 

Atthreelnchet Indepth, theprodnceww.... 18 tons and U Ibt. 
At four do. do. do. .... 14 torn, 1 cwt. 18 iba. 

At fix do. do. do 14 torn, II cirt^, 4 lbs. 

Atnine da do. do. .... Utona, cwl Ullba. 

The greatest produce, therefore, was at six inches in 

, depth ; at three inclies the least return ; while many of 

the sets at nine incliee did not vegetate, or at least failed 

in reaching the surface. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the propriety of planting 
cut tubers or wliole ones, also whether the latter should 
be large or small. The Gliiswtck experiments show that 
tlte mean produce of two plantations, one made in March 
the other in April, of cut seeds, exceeded that from 
whole tubers by neariy one ton per acre. A crop plant- 
ed in April with whole tubers wa^^greater than that from 
cut sets, but the crop planted in Maroh with out sets gave 
neariy two tons per acre more than the whole tubers 
planted in ApriL 

Lai^ tuben, planted whole, are preferable to small 
tubers, because tlie former have larger and stronger bads 
than the latter, and, therefore, as reason dictates, the 
stronger bu«ls produce the stronger stems, and greater 
number of leaves, and upon tbem the crop most indis- 
putably depends. Hie eyes of potatoes are true buds, 
and in small tubers they are comparatively weak, and 
consequently produce weak shoots, and the crop produced 
from such is inferior to thai obtained from plants origi- 
nating from larser tubers, furnished with larger eyes; and 
this oondoston has been justified by the results of many 
years* actoai experiments. 

So also is the case, as already stated, with the second- 
ary or tertiary shoots, which are produced from tubers 
kept till late in the season before planting, the strongest 
buds having sprung in the pit?, and been rubbed off in 
the process of turning tliem over ; so, again, the second- 
ary, or next weaker buds, experienoe a similar fate ; while 
tlie crop is left to depend on the tertiary buds, which are 
the weakest of all Can anything, therefore, be more 
conducive to weaken the vital principle in the potato, and 
predispose it to the attacks of disease ? This is the cer- 
tain oonsequeooe of late planting, and together with the 
rapidity with which one potato crop succeeds another, 
even in what is called high cultivation, is, no doubt, an 
important element in rendering this plant so susceptible 
to disease as it at present is. 

It has also been found by experiments carefully con- 
ducted, that sets taken from the points of the tub^ and 
planted In Maroh, have yielded a crop at the rate of up- 
wards of three tons per acre greater than when the sets 
were taken ttom the base of the tubers. In the case of 
the kidney varieties, when cut, the incision sliould be made 
longitudinally, and not transversely, as in the latter case 
the set from the top would only have eyes or buds, while 
that from tlie base will have none. 

This is the cause why crops of kidney Tsrieties come up 
BO unequally, one description of sets having bads or eyes, 
while the other has none, according to the way the tubers 
have been cut. 

Of course, these hints are chiefly Intended for garden 
cultivation, and for amateurs in particular, because, in 
gardens we as often see the same errors fallen into u in 
neld culture, and our intention in throwing out these 
hasty obseivations is with the view of inducing some of 
our intelligent readers to give expressioB to Uieir opin- 
ions, as it is a question which not only laigely affects the 
agricultural Interest^ but that of sooiety at lai^ 

Cbkbiit fob GBAFTDM.^Tbelngradiaatsara: One pound 
ef beeswax, one plat llnasad oU, alz powids rosin. This 
will not ran in snnuner nor enok in winter. 

OLDIBU. 



[far tba Goimlry OantlemaB and Omltivator.1 
LIQUIFIED MANtTRE FOR QARDENa 

The "constant readers** of the Co. Gbxt. and Culti- 
TATOR, will probably recollect that some years ago Mr. 
EooBBTOH gave us some account of the remarkable re- 
sults which he obtained, in the growing of garden crops 
from frequent applications of manure in a liquiJUd state, 
to the soil of his garden. Probably several of the read- 
ers of Mr. £dobrton*8 account have been induced, before 
this time, to provide themselves with a tank and watering 
can in their gardens, so as to be able to imitate his exam- 
ple, and secure a similar luxuriance of growth. Could 
the experiences of all those who have made trial of Mr. 
£L*s method of enriching a garden be collected togeUiw 

into one pamphlet, we presume all who should read it 
would be so thoroughly convinced of its good results, 
that there would be a still more general adoption of that 
or some similar plan of applying Jiquified manure to 
gardens, and prolMibly also to orchards, lawns, and orna- 
mental grounds. Market gardens, especially, would be 
provided with the means of applying fertilisers in the 
liguid state, if all the testimony which has been givea 
and might yet be given in favor of this method of secure 
iug large and luxuriant crops, could be laid before the 
owners and cultivators of such gardens. 

We submit, for the present, the testimony of an Sng- 
Ush farmer and market-gardener who has been employing 
a system of liquid manuring, for several years, on both 
farm and garden. After stating that the quantity of 
milk was increased fourfold in tiie dry portions of summer 
and autumn, he says — " I bad five acres of market gar* 
den, cbiefly in onions and oarrotSi which, with the irriga- 
tion, became the most profitable part of my farm. I 
tried it with rhubarb with astonishing results, as also upon 
celery end ssparagus, with very great improvement in 
the quality as well as the quantity. I am satisfied myself 
that the principle (that is, the system of lk)uid manuring) 
is very important for market-garden cultivation, inasmuoU 
as there appears to be a larger development of saccharine 
matter, and less of woody fibre produced than in plants 
grown under the ordinary system.** 

Those who would like to try this system In their gar- 
den should sink a hogshead into the earth in a convenient 
coraer of their garden, and liquify guano, hen manuvB, 
cow-dung, urine, &c., &c, with from six to ten or more 
times their bulk or weight of house-slops, suds or soft 
water, and after thorough stirring to secure a solution of 
all the fertilizing elements, allowing the solid or sedimen- 
tary portion to settie to the bottom, apply the liquid by a 
watering can, hydropult, or other apparatus, to the cropB 
after or about sun down. 

Tlie communication of Mr. Edobrton referred to in 
the commencement of this article may be found In Co. 
Qbmt., Dec 28, 1854, and in Cult., Feb. 1865. Ttie 
heading of the article is ^* How to Enrich a Garden.** 
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R. Paesons, Esq., of St. Lawrence County, kindly 

sends us, charges paid, a sample of Maplb Steup of his 

own msnufacture, and as he expressly states, not with a 

view to a public acknowledgment of Its reception. But 

its quality Is too good to be merely noted, as he suggests, 
** in a private memorandum,** and he will therefore pardon 
our taking this method of proving that Its merits are ap- 
preciated. 

• ■ 11 ■ ■■ 

Tight Barhs and Barb Cbllabs. — At a late agricul- 
tural discussion at Boston, the prominent practical farm- 
ers present took the ground that hay properiy made is 
kept best in tight 6arH«, and not those with cracks be- 
tween the boards ; and also that barn cellars were not 
injurious to the hay above, if well ventilated Uirough 
wooden tubes passing up to tiie roof, and with tight floors— 
muck, Ac. being used for composting the manure, and 
preTeuting the escape of the gas 
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HEN MANU RE— O OMPOST &o. 

I have about 80 buahels of hen manure, and about the 

tame quantity of ashes, that I wish to applj to my eorn 

crop Uie coming season — soil a clay loam, a five year old 

timothy sod, plowed eight inches deep last (all. Uow 

would you adTJse me to use it ? I have also a heap of 

stable manure made from my cows this winter — thef pile 

is about 20 by 40 feet, 5 feet high I wish to use it as a 

•top-dressing for rye next Fall, to be harrowed in witli the 

rye. How can I keep it best ? The pile lays out in an 

open field. I liaTO used flax shires for bedding, remoYing 

them daily as they became saturated with urine, so that 

the pile consists of perhaps one-third flax shires. 
RaymerlowD, Mardb, IM& N. T. N. 

The hen manure may be managed in different ways. 
The easiest is to pound or reduce it to a powder, then mix 
it with tlie ashes, both being quite dry, so that the ashes 
will not act on the manure before it is buried. Then 
'plant the com with such a planter as Billing's, which drops 
ooncentrated manui^ at the same time the com is drop- 
ped and buried, but with a small space of earth between 
the manure and seed, to prerent injury to the latter. Or, 
if such a planter is not at hand, drop the com by hand in 
hills, corer it half an inch or so with earth, then drop a 
small handful of the mixture, (scattering it sereral inches 
about,) and then cover with a little more earth. Or a 
handful of the manure may be thrown down where the 
hill is to be, and quickly mixed with earth by two or three 
strokes of the hoe, and the com then dropped and buried 
the usual way. Such manures are usually more efiBcient 
applied in the hill, especially on inverted sod. If the 
com is planted in drills, a more thorough intermixture of 
tlie manure with the soil may be effected by first furrow- 
.ing out the land, then strewing the mixture thinly along, 
. and then drawing a one horse cultivator, set narrow, along 
the furrow. Or still better, attach a horse to a small log 
of wood, and drag it along the furrow, which will grind, 
pulrerize and mix well together both manure and earth. 
The eora is then drilled in. Another way is to compost 
the hen manure with sereral times its bulk of fine loam 
«r peat, but this it attended with more heavy labor in 
mixing and in application, which will be hardly com- 
pensated by the increased advantage. 

The heap of stable manure, if already composted with 
large quantities of straw, scraped soil, &c., may lie as it 
is till autumn ; but if not so composted, drair it out as 
near as practicable to the spot where wanted, and make 
it in equal alternate layers with loam or turf — the layers 
of each to be as thin as can be spread, to effect more 
thorough intermixture. By next autumn the heap will 
be valuable compost, which may be broken fine in the 
proccds of drawing and spreading. 

••• 

WASHING CORN. 



The healthfulnen of com as an article of food if admitted 

bj all, yet after it has lain for a few months in a crib infest* 

ed with ratu, cats, and other vermin, as is most generally the 

ease, its palatablencsa becomes a matter of taste. 

for several years we have been in the habit of washing 
vhnt corn is used in the family, and And that it greatly im- 
pn>ve8 it. Talce a brass kettle or large tub half f^U of near- 
ly boiling water ; put in your shelled corn and let it remain 
w a few luinotes, then stir it briskly with a paddle, and yon 
vill be tarpr^sad to see how yelk>w the oom, and bow much 
better the poddings, Indian bread and johanyeakee will be. 
Some wash the com on the ear, but wlien the cojb gets wet 
« .• a tedious procets to dry it. AVhen shelled it will dry 
thoroughly in thirty-six hours. It should be spread two or 
hreo inches deep on some clean surface, in a warm room, or 
f 'n the summer, placed in the open air and stirred oeoasional- 
• Try It all ye that ne'er *^id It before.** if you wr-*t 
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[For the OooDlry OentlemaB aad Oattvsler.] 
HANQI NQ O ATEa 

MxssRS. Editors — As the season is approaching when 
we shall want our fences and gates put in order, and as I 
have had for the last twelve years a certain kind of com- 
mon gate hangings, such as I have not seen described in 
your paper or elsewhere, I will try and describe it, with a 
rough sketdi of the same. 

This is drawn merely to 
show it as plainly as I can. 
The imn work costs about 
62^ ots. for a gate. When 
well made of good imn, in 
my opinion, it will last from 
one generation to another. 
The advantage of these trim- 
mings is that the gate swings 
either way if the grade of the 
ground permits. The upper 
end of the heel poet of the 
gate being rounded, it^is easi- 
ly unhung at all times by sim- 
ply being raised out of ^«^i 
stone at the bottom. Tlie^'***^"* 
hole in the stone needs to be / 
only about half an inch deep. 
The round part of the eye, 
as shown in the enspraving, 
which goes through ttie gate 
poet, enables tlie eye to turn, 
and the gate is slipped out below. The section of the 
heel-post of gate shows that there is a band required to 
strengthen that part of the gate, having stubs of nails put 
in to prevent it from falling off in case of the drying or 
rotting of the gate post. The iron pin in the bottom may 
be of three-fourths or seven-eighls mches, and about five 
inches long, say three inches in and two inches out of the 
wood. I generally unhang all my gates as soon as the 
winter sets in, and in the spring it tokes but a short time 
to put all in order. Albikt Yah Yoast. 

Pood Qrvft, Bdieneeiadr. 

• e» 

tfor the Ooaatxy QeaUemaB aad OaMvalar J 
COAL TA R AN D ROSIN. 

MassKS. SDiToas— Not long sinee an article appeared in 
one of your papen, inquiring whether eoai tar md piteh 
applied to timber would preserve it from decay while nder 
ground. The past year I have been experineatlng with 
preparations of that kind, for the purposes aforesaid, aad 
believe I have discovered a sure remedjor preveatireof 
decay, which can be made as follows : 

Take equal parts of coal tar and rosin ; heat them until 

the rosin shall be dissolved and well intennixed with the 

tar; then apply it to that part of the tisiber 70a intend 

sinking in the ground. 

To test the virtues of such a preparaUoa, I took a sap 
shingle, split it ia two pieces, ene of which I smesMd with 
coal tar and rosin ; the other I left aaoovered. I then diove 
them side aad side in the arouad. At the end of nim 
months I took them up, and found the progrea of decay to 
have been very rapid in the piece uncovered, while the 
other was perfectly sound. This experiment fully eonvinoed 
me of the efficacy of suoh a preparation, and if properlj ap- 
plied, I believe all kinds of timber would be readered ia 
destractable by decay. For posts I hardly think it neeessar 
to cover more than twelve inches below and six inches abot « 
where the surfhoe of the ground will oome, as that part o' 
the post is more exposed to the action of the elements, eon 
sequently needs the most proteotioB. 

I have not time or I would write more on the snbjeot, as ^ 
eonsider it a very Important one, and one of aueb iateresi 
to the farmer or real estate owner. And yet heretofore tlk 
preservation of Umber has received but a small share o' 
-oBsidention in eompaiiso** with what has been said av 
tritten on other sabj»^> B 
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Cf or the Oountry CkBtteOMUi and OutUvatoi.] 

Sowing Pm8 Broadcast or la Drilla. 

llasBt. fioiTOBS— Some time auoe Acer stated in the 
Co. Gent., that peaa might be made a good fallow crop, 
bj sowing some of the smaller kinds in drills, and keep- 
ing the weeds down by cnltiTsting with a horse, and asks 
who will trj it. I liare been experimenting somewhat 
with some lialf a dozen kinds of peas, and have tried 
them both ways, sown in drills and broadcast, and have 
found Uiat the laige Harrowfat pea, sown rather thick 
broadcast, much the best to keep the weeds down ; which 
they do by their quick rampant growth and thorough and 
complete occupation and shading ot the ground. While 
tlie smaller kinds, by their slower growth, give tlie weeds 
a much greater chance ; and especially is this the case 
when sown in drills. It is also quite difficult to keep the 
weeds out from among the peas in the row, as the peas 
have a very slight hold of the soil, and are generally letto- 
ing or laying many different waj-s, it is very difficult to 
hoe out tlie weeds without hoeing up more or less of the 
peas ; while to pull up the weeds after ihey get much site, 
would be sure to pull more or less of the peas also. But 
the Marrowfat pea saves all trouble by keeping the weeds 
under. 

Of course this applies more particularly to the more 
eommon annual weeds. Though a more limited experience 
leads to the opinion that there are few, if any, sown crops 
better calculated than the Marrowfat pea to get and keep 
tlie sUrt of such weeds as Canada thistles, and the wire 
and quack grasses. Tliongh of course the peas cannot 
be expected to kill or run out these pests. f. 

Orleans Co.. N. T. 

• •• 

[For the Ooanlrf CteDtleman and Cultivator J 
PRUNING GRAPEVINES.' 

Mesbm. EniTORa — *' Inquirer,** In your issue of Marah 
27, asks for informstion mm to the best time to prune the 
grape. He objects to doing it in January or February, 
because we are subject to sudden cold snaps, exposing the 
yovng wood, causing death or imperfect fruitage. He 
finds best success, under pruning done in March, and be- 
lieves the bleeding of the vines does not eflTeci the crop. 
He wishes to be informed as to the experience of otlier 
vine growers. I shall endeavor to answer some of his 
hiterrogatoriea, by giving my experience upon the sub- 
ject. I hav>e been in the habit of pruning the first day 
of February. I leave toy vines on the trellis on stakes 
during the winter, and have never had them killed back 
by the cold of winter. After Uie fruit has set, I summer 
prune very thoroughly, believing that few vines are able 
to carry tlie fruit and ripen perfectly the lai^ mass of 
wood that will accumulate if left to grow. Summer 
pruning has much to do in fitting and maturing the young 
wood to stand the severities of our winters, and I appre- 
hend the absence of it does more mischief than any prun- 
ing done in January or February. The multiplicity of 
cares in the fall luive thus far prevented my trimming my 
vineyards before the closing in of whiter. My theory is, 
that the fall is the best time, and for this reason — the sap 
which is the blood of the rine, returns to the root in the 
fiill, so much of it only being supplied to the vine as is 
necessary to give vitality lo it tliroiigh the long cold win- 
ter. All extra wood left to be cut off in the winter or 
spring, is an unnecessary draught upon the life-giving 
forces of the parent stock, and impairs to a greater or less 
extent its vigor. Given spring pruning, and free bleed- 
ing of the vme, and tlie solution will be a feeble, sickly 
vine, small and imperfect, thin of fruit, and a growth of 
wood entirely unfitted to stand tiie rigors and changes in- 
cident to winter. It cannot be proved by any system of 
logic, tliat bleeding the plant will add to iu strength, 
vigor or perfection. Otis F. Pusbeby. 

PMipect mn Vlatfard, BallUa. 



£ror the CooBtry GeoUeiBan and Cultivator.] 
TERRACED VINSTARDa 

fioft. Co. Quit. — ^I perceive that some of your readeii 
felt a little disappointed at the opinion expressed in year 
No. of Feb. 18. Such a side-hill as your correspondent 
there speaks of, would indeed be impracticable. I cannot 
but think that he Is mistaken, and has formed an opinion 
at random. We know of no hills as steep as 46®, unless 
composed of rock ; such a descent could not be cultivated. 
At the same time I cannot quite subscribe to your opinion 
that ** terracing is not suited to this country ;** at least I 
have not found it so in my practice, iiaving planted vine- 
yards on terraced and level land, and always finding the 
result in favor of terraces. The soil here is a rather 
light loam, mixed with more or less gravel, and some- 
times approximating to sandy. About twenty-five years 
ago I terraced a eide-hill of this description, too steep for 
cultivation by the plow on account of the washing of 
rains. The field was well filled with natural grasses, 
forming s strong sward. Having no side-hill plow gt 
command, I broke it up with the common plow, tlirowiog 
the turf and soil down hill by repested plowings, of course 
plowing one way only. Then with workmen furnished 
witli common dung forks, selected or shook out the broken 
pieces of turf and laid them up like a wall at the bottom 
of the proposed terrace, without regard to mucli order u 
to which side of the soil was uppermost, and worked the 
loose soil down against this embankment until the upper 
or flat portion of the terrace was level. The terraces 
were laid 10 feet wide, and the grass bank required to 
be 2^ feet high, leaving fully eigtit feet or a little more 
for cultivation. The vines were planted in rows one foot 
from the bank. Finding the labor considerable in making 
a terrace so wide, I laid a part of them 8 feet, but found 
afterwards tliat the wider terraces gave the largest and 
best crops of fruit. The crass or sods thus promiscuously 
piled up soon commenced growing and formed a strong 
wall of green, requiring to be mown once at least every 
year, and is still strong and unbroken ; it also requires 
ro-treiiching, by cutting the edge next the culiivatcd 
ground with a spade and turning under once a year; 
likewise the space between the edge of tlie grass and the 
rows of vines, and this I regard as the consequence of an 
an error in planting. Instead of setting the rows of 
vines on one side, they should hsve been planted in the 
middle of the terraces, which would have lessened the 
amount of hand labor, allowing nearly all to be done 
with horse and plow or cultivator. 

At tlie time I nude no notes of the cost of terracing, 
but my impression is that no very great expense attends 
tlie terracing of such laud ; a large portion of the work 
can be done with a good side-hill plow and team. If the 
ground is not seed^ so as to furnish turf, then the em- 
bankments must be sown at once with grass seed. Our 
experience here is rather in favor of side-hill for vine- 
yards, and terracinc can be made the means of reducing 
much of the hilly ^opes to a condition very favorable to 
the cultivation of other varii^ties beside grapes — suoli as 
dwarf pears and indeed nearly all the small or dwarfish 
kindi. R. M. Cokklin. 

Cold flfurioit. Lena Iiland. 



-♦■•♦- 



[For the Country Gentieman and Cultivator.] 
BEE-FEEDER. 

For feeding bees, there is nothing more convenient than 

Egglestoo's Patent Bee-Feeder. It is readily adjusted to 

any hive, and will work admirably. Not a robber bee ean 

gain aoesss to the honeji nor will the bees, while feeding, 

get drowned, or even get their t99i fast in it. Yet the hone j 

is always in reach till all is taken up. I have had one for 
two years. It Is sonewliat costly, but when one has but faw 
beea, and wishes to get akmg with the least pofsihle trouble 
in feeding his bees, be will lad this arrangement just adapt- 
ed to his wants. M-QuiMBT. SLJifhnniUt. 
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Cfor the Conntrj Oentleman and CnltlTator.l 
MODES OF HARROWING IN WHEAT. 

As winter wheat requireB the proteclion in spring of a 
■omewhat rough surface, as well as putting deeper into 
flie ground, both on account of frost hearing, it will be 
understood as well as bj the season of the year, that the 
few suggestions I offer below apply to spring wheat and 
other grain, but not to fkll sown wheat 

There appears to be a difference of opinion as to the 

propriety of cross harrowing afttr the wheat is sown. I 

fully agree with J. L. R., that it is always— except the 

ground were very dry — ^best to harrow down smooth he- 

fore sowing. I hare pursued this course for twenty-five 

years, because when there is moisture enough to bring the 

wheat up, it cannot be put in too near the surface, if well 

covered. If the ground is not harrowed before seeding, 
about half the wheat rolls into hollow spaces, and when 
covered is about two inches deeper down than the bal- 
ance, and so much deeper than is of any benefit to it. 
The same cause — inequality of surface — makes it patchy, 
or twice as thick in the low places as on the higher ones. 
And having to work its way up by unnecessary under- 
ground growth, weakens the growth to some extent 

But I have found another decided advantage from har- 
rowing down before sowing. Tlie seed that is covered 
nearest the surface gets tlie start in growth, and main- 
taint it all the bcason. That which is covered deeper 
maintains about the same rate of growth, but does not 
ripen so soon, because it does not come up so early, and 
the deeper covered must ^vowfoiter than the diallow plan- 
ted, to come up with the latter at maturity or harvest — 
and is consequently from one to three days later in ripen- 
ing, thus causing an inequality in tliis respect at cutting 
time, that is sometimes quite perplexing in deciding when 
to cut A piece of four acres which I harrowed twice 
before sowing last year, ripened more evenly than any 
one of six other pieces. The height of the wheat straw, 
also, was more equal. And it would follow from both 
facts, Uiat the sample was more uniformly good, which is 
oorrect. 

As to whether cross harrowing is not beneficial, I have 
strong doubts. My opinion is in favor of cross harrowing 
properly performed. Tlie impression that it uncovers 
more wheat than it hides, arises I think from using the 
9ame harrow. Going one way the teeth throw up ridges ; 
when they are crossed with tlie same harrow and same 
weight, the teeth going down about the same depth, simi- 
lar new ridges are formed out of the previous ones, and 
wheat is thus unavoidably raised up and uncovered. But 
if the harrowing be well done, this will not liappen to any 
injurious extent But to do the work well there should 
be three barrows— or pairs if you have them — each of 
different weight and width between the teeth. I liave for 
many years used three sizes of harruw in harrowing in 
wheat ; and this was the general practice in England, I 
im assured, for a long time past, with understanding far- 
mers. 

I harrow down with the heaviest harrow before sowing. 
Then sow, and cross with a harrow that is lighter, with 
jloser set teeth. Then cross this harrow course with a 
'ight^ onehoree harrow. Mine has three-quarter inch 
Uel teeth. The ridges and indentations of the heaviest 
•nd firut harrow are largest. The second harrow — middle 
« eight and sized teeth — does not reach so deep as the 
leavy one would, but fills up inequalities and levels down 
nucli more the larger marks of the heavy harrow. The 
ight harrow still works the surface down, instead of 
trusting up ridges as the heaviest one would. 

The general result of uring three harrows of graduated 
M^iglit, and finer and closer set teeth, in proportion to 
'eight, vk a generally level and fine condition of surface 
'»^id as to the soil. The wheat comes up sooner, more 
»v^nly, and gets a more uniform and vigorous start, uid 
^ ^^ood '*arl is very easential to maintaining the lead in a 



harrows of three sizes acroos the course of one another ; 
and son>etimes I have, on rough ground, ued the one- 
horse luuTOw twice in a place, crossing its previous course 
the second time ; and I always find the essential work of 
pulverization and leveling — and consequently the cover- 
ing of tlie seed by increasing the quantity of Jine mold — 
much more complete fVom the same extent of labor per- 
formed in this manner, tlian I ever saw from harrowing 
in the wheat one way of the land only, and with the in- 
complete outfit of merely one or more harrows of about 
the same weight and general constraction. I have al- 
ready commenced patting oats in in this way, and will treat 
fifty acres of Club and Fife wheat in the same manner ; 
for I consider using the same heavy harrows to level down 
the soil and cover the seed with fine mold, an inconsistent 
and incomplete mode of planting spring wheat, or any 
other spring grain. J. W. Clakki. 

Green Lake Co., WIsl 

• •• 
[For the Ooimfary Gentleman and OnMvator.l 

Weights and Measures of Corn— Hills ts. Drills. 

M188B8 Eds. — ^The article last summer under the head 
of *' Tape Line in the Cornfields," gave a statement of the 
average number of ears in fields of corn planted on the 
usual hill system, and also in drills by a new implement 
called the gage. 

The average of the first was about 86 in 88 feet, and 
50 ears in the same instance by the latter — the King 
Philip (improved) ranging as high as 64. 

This called out mu<m good information from your oor- 
respondents, and in some of the articles the siie of the 
cars was brought in question. Intimations were made 
tliat the drills would be inferior. 

** Young Farmer," page 75 Co. Gimt., corroborates this 
theory by notes of his experiment It should be remark- 
ed, however, with regard to his experiment, that his drill- 
ed corn was only 8 inches apart, giving about twice the 
number of spears in the same distance as in hills. He 
says it took 115 ears of the drilled com to make a bushel, 
(of ears I infer,) and only 88 of that in hills. 

Now I have three lots of com, old yellow com of 1860 
raised in hills, yellow com of 1861 raised on same f^und 
in drills, and improved King Philip raised in drills. This 
last is not well ripened ; com, our seasons are not kwg 
enough for this variety I fear. The two last are Uie drilled 
com referred to for the large number of ears as it stood in 
the field. I have measured and weighed with much care 
till I arrive at the following average results. 

I first found that 104 ean of old yellow eight-rowed, 
raised in hills, made one bushel, measuring after the 
manner of men — tliat Is, guessing when the buwel is fall— 
and it weighed 85 pounds. 

Yellow eight-rowed of 1861, raised in drills— it took 98 
ears, weighing 89 pounds. 

Of Improved King Philip, 77 ears, weighing 88 pounds. 
This is not first rate, sound com. 

Owine to Uie uncertain quantity of a bushel of cars, the 
above snows only one fact, that the ears of my drilled 
com of 1861 are larger than tliat in hills of 1860, and 
larger than that of '* Young Farmer," in hills, in the rate 
of 88 to 87, which difference another selection of ean 
might reverse. 

For getting at some more aoeurate and intelligible re- 
sult, I assumed what a com buyer told me wu a faot in 
this State, and among the f4ew-York dealers, that a hnshi 
of shelled com was 56 pounds. Assuming this standard, 
I slielled tlie corn till I had got just one bushel, 56 lb 
Of the old yellow raised it took 200 ears. Their weight 
before shellbig was 67.16 pounds— oobe weighed 11. If 
pounds. The com shelled 81 quarts. 

Of the yellow of 1861, raised in drills, 168 ears weighec 
70.2 pounds, slielled 56 pounds of com, meaauring 88i 
quarts. The cob weighed 14.2 pounds. 

Of the Improved King Philip, from drills, 16^ ean 
weighed 72.6 pounds, shelled 66 pounds^ measuring 82 
'^uartsL The cob weiiched 16.6 pounds. 

4 Irlt/tn^h t^is 1a« ■ viA*w Kan % larspar eoh am |fl^ 
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wcigbt per bushel [a tbia cue, jet tlie great Dumber end 
knglh ofiU eure (aometiniee 14 iiicbes) Mould more than 
make up for Uia eitn cab. I am verj par^il to this ear- 
ing lendeuc]' ; I caa't we m; oaf clear to ■ big crop nilh 
onl) Tour or 6ve ean to a hill. If the; grew two feet 
laiig, they would bardtj equal iha eropa we read of. 



I keep from IS (a IS «o»«, (tabling iImbi from Not. 
■o Ha; — did this, however, onlj last (riDtcr and thui far 
IhiB winler. Being decplj io debt and having no money, 
I concluded iu the fall of 18B0, to build a con-house on 
the clieap plan. Hired mau and mjaelf built one at a 
coit of about f5, capable of holding 13 cow*. We bqc 
Vp eomei poita — plate on top and oorered nilh straw. 
It works Terj well, being warmer tban when covered witii 
ihingles. 1 fnaten my cowa with HanchioDS. llyspriag- 
bouM 1b 13 feet aquarc, balloooD frime — studs S inchea 
deep, boarded in^de of building as well as outside, and 
the inicrsticM or spaces tightly filled with dr; saw dust— 
10 inchea of saw dust oier the ceiling — Uie floor is of 
bridi, laid on 4 iuclies of grarel, and that ia on £ inches 
nf plank, making l)ie Boor rat proot, but selfdraiaiog. 

By using fine wire blinds for the windows in summer, 
I am not troubled wilb flies; and with plenty of cold 
Well water or ice thrown on the Boor, I am not troubled 
with ttie heat. I use a small tin bucket of hot wood 
coals ocuHSioaally through the day to keep the bouae 
Warn in winter, and find no difficulty in keeping the 
Uiermomeler at froui 50" to 60". I have only had the 
■iperience of this winter with it I had no spring and 
oould onlj atudy out a Louse like thia. I liave never 
been on a dairy farm, but eupposB Lhia kind of a milk 
Louse would not do for your New Yoik dairies. 

In Ghuroing I first tried a patent chum or two, then 
Ibe old fiuliioned dash churn, but fiuding that, wilfaout 



tdiura which I luive uied daily for S montbe, sod which, 
for ease of turning and real tjpcitrit), cannot be ignalltd 
by any patirii dium in Kew YorL There are no pad- 
dles — "uo tiuthin" in it, being but a plain oaken box. 
The udea are the dsshera. I have given it a full trial, 
and am gatjafled that it is the true principle. I got the 
Idea from "Flint"! Milch Cowj," a book by ih« way wbloh 
I think every farmer ought to buy. 

I have a corn cutter — borne made — which is very efflc- 
bnl — never out of " kiliur " — but which 1 will describe, 
If you pleHsc, at another time. K. B. L. 

[Flint's >' Uilch Cows " ii seut postpaid by m^I on re- 
ceipt of tl.SS St this Office, Edb.] 



Introdnotion ot tlie Potato lata the tJ. Statee. 

HiesBS. EoiToas— To answer the inquiry of " A Co. 
GiMT." of New Britain, Ct. a« it ia put, would be to ny 
(hat the potato was introduced into America by the Crea- 
tor " in the beginning" or since, as it is one of the indi- 
genous productions of Boulh America. But (Ai jutition 
probably la when wasit introduced into the United States? 
Answering tliat question iu full will also explain wliy it Is 
Oalled the Irish potato, as was perhaps the case years ago 
more llian it is now with us, and still is at the South In 
distinction frora (be sweet potato. 

The only authority I know of in relation to tlie matter 
k Belknap's History of New-Hampabire, and as the book 
li not ao m iDoo, I will gi», aa bnt&j as poasibU, lbs sub- 



stance of that historian, and if there is further or other 
information upon the matter, we shall all be glad to rs' 

In IT IB a lurge number of emigrants came to this coun- 
try from the nartli ot Ireland and settled a township whicli 
they called Londonderry. They were called Irish, and 
there was no little antipathy MK toward them, which 
would hate been very roolish even if lliey hod been na- 
tive* of Ireland, but tbey were from a colony of Scotcb 
Presbyterians tlmt had settled in the proviuce of Ulster, 
Irelsnd, in the reign of King James I. They had a thirst 
for dvll and relijjioua liberty which their situation in 
Ulster did not sutlafy. Mid nearly- the whole colony re- 
moved to Aruerlua. About one hundred and twenty 
fsrailies came. Oue hundred families came to Boston, 
and the rest landed t>n the coast of Haine. Of the former 
about siiteen farallies were those who made the lettla- 
ment of the town of Londonderry. Tbe historian referred 
"These people thought witb them the neoe*- 
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(•pinning-wheets, turned by the foot, were a novelty in the 
cuuntrj. Thei/ alio ittlroduetd tlie eullure of pota'.ott, 
which were first planted in the garden ol Nathaniel Walker 
□f Andover. They were an industrious, frugal and cim- 
tequeulli/ thriving people." Hence, these people being 
culled Irish, the potatoes which tliey introduced were oall- 
ed Iriih potaioet, t. B. a. Rasdolph, Male. 

iror tbe Cannui QenUeniu aad OuHlvatat.l 
GOODRICH'S SE EDLI NG POTATOES. 

Em. Co. GsNr.—In tbe spring of 1S61 I obtained % 
barrel of Mr. Goodrich's Seedling potatoes from him at 
Utioa. The barrel contained hati a bushel each of Sva 
different kind^, and I was so much pleased with their pro- 
duct that I wish to give a statement (o tbe public through 
your columns. 

The land was a rich loam, some gravel and clay, and 
had borne a crop ol wheat the year previous. No manure 
used, but it was heavily manured for tobacco, which grew 
upon it two years previous. 

I out the potatoes, leaving two or three eyes in a[daoa, 
and planted in drills, dropping the pieces about IJ feet 
apart in the row. Planted April 2Zd. 

When dug they were perfectly sound, excepting a very 
few of one kind, the " Copper Mine," and they were lo 
large and productive that I took pains to measuis tbe 
ground, and with the following result: 

auDEt Chlll-lt t>Di^Ii~at Ibe rate of ITS buhcbper aot. 
Pirbrre Kunr C<iW-^i)J< bfi. do. «) dn. do. 

Copper Ulcs-tlbaabetL do! EM dol do! 

In planting, gome varieties covered more gronod than 
otliers. from hsviiig more eyes, or more small potatoes; 
hence the rcadon why tbe product of each half bushel 
varied ro much. 

I think Mr. Goodrich's Seedlings are a Taluable icqai- 
■itlon, and I hope he will find tlie Etrniiog community 
ready to appreciate his efforts to grow a potato whldi it 
hardy, productive, and of good eating qoalitiea, all of 
which are to a great extent combined In the Sorts I rstsed 
last yeoF. StuutL J. Wills. FayettevUlt, N. Y. 

P. 8.— As I have no potatoes to sell, I would refer 
those who may want to Etev. ChannceyE. Goodrich, Utica, 
S. T. 



StaiNoi DiHEiBi. — Tbe "Valley Stur." published at 
Newville, Cumberland Co., Pa., of Feb. 20, says that ■ 
singular disease has appeared among tbe callla of Wd. 
Smith, Dear Oakville, in that county. The disease COB- 
mancBS on the side of the head and nose, causing theaui- 
mal to rub, in some instances, until the skin is nibbvd dS, 
and the eye rubbed out. Some eight or ten hours altar 
tlie disease appean the head commences to swell, and in 
two hours thereafter iJie animal ii dead. It ia supposed 
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IMPROVED HODS OF HANOINQ FLTWHEELa 



The accompuijing engrsTEnga llluslnte i 
BUHle of buging fl^wheaLs, wbicli ia quite 

e important adTuitageB over the pUnt 
feneni use. 



The wheel Is placed !n tha bus plate of the 
mHcliine on ■ verticil shaft, and the shaft maj either run 
la a itep in the luual waj, or it maj be eupporLed bj a 
collar runnins ou friction rollen. 

Fig. 1 of the engnringa repreientt the nhee! as ap- 

tlied to a grindiug mill, with the shaft resting in a step 
1 the Croat tnr, n, which cnwaes the tme plate of the 
machine beneath the wheel. The iHise, t, Is a large cir- 
cular diek as sIiowd, supported b; a aarrow rim, thua 
■tfordiag a space in which the fljwbeel, e, is placed. 

The rollers are attadied to a riof as repreaented on an 
enlarged scale in Fig. 3 ; the abaft passing through the 
Biie of the ring, and the nliers running upon the upper 
lurface of the boM plate. In this case, the rollers and 
ring are incioMd In a tight box, i, as iliown in fig. 4 ; 
faere the wheel la rapreeented aa applied to a riue and 
coffee huller. 

Amuug the advantages of lliii mode of appljiiDg fly- 
wheels, are the following :— 

IsL Wheels maj be used of anj desirable diameter, 
and as the efliciencj of ■ Bjwheel depends as mnch upon 



improted I its diameter as upon its weight, wheels of equal efficiency 
- may be uaed much lighter than those of the usual form, 
ad. The shaft ranoiog on a step, or on rollers, there Is 
ler; little friction. 

3d. The flywheel is entirely out of the way where it 

doea not incommode (he operator nor endanger his limlia. 

4th. While a flywheel suspended in the usual manner 

upon the side of a mill, causes the mill to be top heavy. 



inaccuracy In hanging, tends to shake the mill, this fly- 
wheel by being plac^ In the broad tiase gives remarkaUs 
eteadinees to tbe machine. 

Blh. Another Important advantage in the ose of fly- 
wheels, as above shown. Is, that the tin and vtijht of the 
wheel may lie tptcificalli/ adapted to the capadtr and ra- 
qulrements of the machine. And In running flywheels 
in this way, the wttght of the wheel, whioli, heretofore 
has had to be Buateined and carried on the upper and 
tierking parts of the machine, la sustained on tbe point 
of the upright shaft, relieving the working parts, and 
allowing the machine to derive the full benefit of tbe 
momentum of the wheel, wilhoot the friction bitheMo 
engendered by the itHffht of the wheel. 

This Invention bia been aecnred by J. Bryant, U. IX, 
Brooklyn, S. Y, (3ee adveiiieement on anolher paga.) 



In taj article on Sheep and Wool-Qrowing, Ac, page 
tOS, I promised toconUnue the subject of breeds, weights 
of csrcasa and fleece, kc., moat desirable for profits, Jtic. 
Would be pleated to fiilfll this promise at considerable 
length now, but time will not permit; still I cannot for- 
bear touching upon the subject, by noticing an article or 
two on page ITa, Co. Om. of Kaich IS. 

1st. I. D. Q. KfLSOK, in ocmmenting upon yoar edito- 
rial article in a former number, falls in with the Idea that 
Ii beoommg much too prevalent — in my humble opin- 
ion—that " million sheep husbandry " txeliuivtty, is the 
iDoaC desirable system. Surely the followen of tbis trru 
idea lystea of mntion — without regard to fleece — (if yon 
accept tbe term,) must be giatrtdly novicee or gentlemen 
busliandmen, to accept lla teachings and r^ect contrary 
fact*. Old sheep-men itnow that a fine wooled carcass is 
•laler kept than tbe larger open wooled coarser muttons, 
■nd more than Ibis, tha Aeovur the fleeoe the more eaaiiy 
kept in condition. Surely this Ls good philosophy. The 
Baeoa retains animal heat, and the animal requires latt 
faod to lay on flesh than if the body vers more exposed. 

ad. I r^ect tbe idea In toto, titat any epicure oan dis- 
lingqiib earieriis (If you please) of mntion by the taste 
(miy. Joan Jobnstoh, tbe observant baAandman, and 



whose opinion it entitled to as much weight on any quo- 
tions of Stock or Agriculture as any other man on thk 
Continent, because practical and experimental, gives a 
trial tut at a dinner a this residence, of tblt very ques- 
tion. A Sue cut ol mutton graced the board. Oeull*- 
men present pronounced it fine, and classed It of tha 
South-Down or other mutton varieties, (my memory Is at 
fault on the deciaton of the particular tlotk.) The boat 
was appealed to, and took tiie conceit entirely out of fcis 
epicurean friends by the remark that it was iiirmo. But 
ibr tbe salie of the argument only, let ua admit tiist the 
finer wooled sheep are inferier for mutton to the larger 
sorts. We are all after frofit in all our stock and farm 
arrangements, and that the Merino will give mora wool, 
commanding a better market, at a Uit expense of food 
tiian coarser sorts, is a recognized fact. Afler thia, the 
carcase for mutton will pay as well— the less eipensa of 
prodnotion eon^dered— as any olAir lariily. 

Again : It is Jiiu wools, not eoame, that our mannfiw- 
turera deeire, to make np the miHions of Ibe. deficit of 
oar boms conenmption. Coarse wools are easily obtain- 
ed from abroad — not so with fine. We tJunUd and ta» 
grow all we demand. 

Because many amateurs have Imported coane mutton 
varieties, and are breeding them to distribute for general 
adaption, b no valid reason why all slieep husbandmen 
of tbis Union must reject the tried pro4table sorts of laa 
wooled sheep, for the larger, ooaieer mutton pnduserk 

Spanish ibeep — (I have none to sell, want to punMae) 
ol a vrigfat of carcia (.awn,) not to eioaad 80 to 100 
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ItML, can be made to yield by judicious crossing, 6 to 8 
and even 10 lbs. of wool CMh, besides raising a Iamb 
yearly. This wool will command from 40 to 50, or 65 
cents per lb. These sheep can be kept at about one-half 
the expense of tbe large aorta, and when desired to con- 
Tert into mutton, will bring more than half-— to say the 
least— of the other Tarietiea. Beaidea this, the mutton 
is as equally desirable aa that of any other kinds. 

No, no, brother sheep husbandmen, let ns not r^ect 
our Merinos, or other fine wooled, easily kept, neat carcass- 
ed flocks, for the mutton sorts too hastily. Siould we do 
this, soon our markets will be OTerstocked with mntton, 
and the return in dollars for this mutton will be sept 
abroad to purchase fine wools, or the English manufac- 
tured production horn that wool, to supply oar clothing 
demands. 

Let us view this matter rationany,— not withpnjudlce — 
looking to our best interests and the demands and needs 
of our manufacturers and the country. We must have 
something besides mutton, else the profits will be minus. 

The length of this article is such already, as to pre- 
clude much greater continuation ; still I cannot resist the 
temptation to notice (as sustaining my propositions pre- 
▼iously advanced,) the article on same page from your 
▼alued contributor Mr. Geo. Geddes. 

The Uble of weighto of the Sweet Brotliers* flocks, 
prove that it is not the larger carcass that gives the great- 
er return of wool. I advance tliat it is the compactness 
of fibre on that carcass, that gives the yield and profit. 
A friend of mine has a flock of about 100 head, mostly 
ewes, tiiAt raise lambs weighing from 76 to 100 lt>s. each, 
that have clipped 7 j- lbs. of clean, fine, well- washed wool, 
commanding from 60 to 66 cts. per lb. A buck, weigh- 
ing some 140 lbs., sheared last clip 18 lbs. 2 oz. fine 
wool. The bodies of tliis flock are round, neat, and well 
wooled, no bare, exposed spots, but wool ot an even 
firmness all over carcass. The Mtaviesi clipping ewes of 
flock, are in the beat condition, and consume the least 
feed to attain and retain that flesh. 

Xow shepherds and sheep-growers, for wool or mntton, 
let us make a note of the idea advanced by Mr. Geddes, 
—let us attain results in tHe maimer of the Mesars. 
Sweets, — making comparisons and thus arrive at faclt — 
aye thett are what we want ; no fine spun theories, but 
correct, demonstrable truths. The attainment of these 
will allow us to act understandingly, and from them, and 
the otwervation and experience of others, may we decide 
which are tlie most profitable, fine or coarse wools — large 
or siuull sheep. If this be done, I have no fears of South- 
Downs or any other large varieties, superceding our hardy, 
profiublc Merinos. ** W." 

Londoo. Madison Co., 0. 
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[For the Conniry Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

A GOOD STOC K BARN. 

MicssRa. Editors — In reading that excellent letter of 
John Shattcuk*s, in Ck>. Gknt. March 6th, page 166, I 
notice he wants a bam so arranged tliat he can have 
access to any mow of hay when he wishes. I have a 
bam for 6tock with six mows for hay, so that each mow 
can be got at any time. It Is 80 by 40, with floor in 
centre; then 60 by 28, with 12 feet floor on one side. 
Two mows in the 30 by 40 — one each side the floor, and 
four mows in the 60 by 28 — a division between each bent. 
Hay goes down between the floor and mowa. My barn 
is an overshot — three stories — 28 feet pasts, and every 
thing suits ine about it except the manner of saving ma- 
nure. 

My stabling is in the pirt of barn 30 by 40 — use 
stanchions and platform with gutter for droppings ; yet I 
tliink a cistern 8 feet deep with a slat floor over it, would 
aave the urine better, and by having the slats eaj>ily taken 
out tlie whole might be loaded on a aled and drawn 
where wanted about onoe a month, thus saving one or 
two handlinga. Edmdxo Rosi. Delhi, March 16th. 



[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlrator.J 
THE EGGS OF THE LACKEY MOTH. 



There is not an insect more universally known in our 
country, than the American Lackey Moth, or as more 
commonly known by the name of the Apple-tree Cater- 
pillar. Its cobweb-like nests may ererywhere be seen 
during next month, and the fore part of June, upon apple 
and oherry trees. These inseets are much more numerous 
some years than they are in others; for instance, in the 
years 1846, *49, *66, and *68, they did great harm to ap- 
ple-trees ; and I think they will prove to be more abundant 
during the present year than they ever have been known to 
be at least in this Tidnity, although I hope to be deceived in 
this respect, but drenmstances cannot possibly permit 
such a lucky disappointment 

The past week I liaTe destroyed millions of the eggs 
from which tliese caterpillars hatch, often finding from 
three to four nests within four or five inches of each other. 

The best time to destroy them, is 
before they hatch and do mischief. 
The eggs may be easily discovered be- 
fore the leaves start, by a careful ob- 
server. Tliey are generally placed on 
the twigs near the commencement of 
the last yearns growth, in clusters, 
forming cylinders or rings, generally 
surrounding two-thirds, and sometimes 
the whole branch, as diown in the an- 
nexed cutw 

The rings often contain about three 
hundred eggs. They are generally 
three-fourths of an incli in length, and 
the tenth of an inch in thickness. 

As I am afraid of occupying too 
much space in your columns, I must 
be brief upon this subject, by saying 
that I consider the best way to remove 
the eggs, is to place them between the 
thumb and fore-finger, and wring them 
from the branch, being careful not to 
leave any part of the nest sticking fast to the bark, as 
they sometimes break apart very easily. 

I request of those living in various parts of the coun- 
try, having orchards, to make examinations, and state the 
result of their success through the Country Gkntliicait. 

WathhiBton HoUow, DotcheM Co. C R. G. HASTEN. 

• •• 

[For the Ooontry Qencieman and Ooltlvator.J 
MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 




Mbssbs. Editors— In Co. Obnt., page 206, E. M. wishsf 
a remedy for a disease which has broken out among his poul- 
try. I think ho is killing them with kindness. The dissMe 
is a distemper whieh breaks out among poultry where too 
many are kept together. There shouldn't be more than a 
dozen kept together in one apartment. I remember a few 
years ago my father had a small coop and over atoeked it, 
and this distemper broke out among them,- and carried ofT a 
great many. I don't remember how it was stoj^d. Thara 
was a doctor in the city who overstocked his yard, and this 

distemper broke out among them. He tried almost every- 
thing, inclading Cayenne and black pepper, which sometimes 
cures, but it did'nt do any good. At a last resort he mixed 
up the meal in clear caator oil. He said he would either kill 
or cure. It physicked and cured them, and be lost no mors. 
I think £. M. had better turn them out of bis poultry-hoose and 
let them shift for themselves, and roost on the trees and have 
the fresh air. A neighbor near here keeps from 30 to 40, and 
has no poultry-bouse. They roost on the trees in the orchard 
all the time. They look bright and healthy, bat do not lay 
much in cold weather. I do not state this method because I 
am in favor of it, for I am not ; but to show that poaltiy 
need para air. I am in favor of warm houses, bat a remedy 
for a disease mast be different from the manner in which thej 
have been kept. D. Lavu. Fall River, Man. 
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PURE CHEST ER O OPNTY KOS 

The ■boTs eDgntlDg, from ■ pbotogntph of tvo of mj pure etoek of CteMer County pigt, gfvM i filr repMMoU- 
tion of the promincnl polDta of the breed. The pure CheMer ptxi ere bellered (o have origlntted tl least thM; 
7«ira igo, bj croMing ■ Bedrotdahire bokr, hnpoited into Chester couotj, with the beat itock of thu coiuttj. Bj 
eveful uleationi Mid breeJing Ihetr tiliubia diantoteristiM bare beoome estabtiihed, lo that tbej maj now be eon- 
aidered a distiDut breed. Thej are known bJ tbeir pure white color, great length and d^th of carcara^ amall bead • 
aod dIThI parte, capacitj (or growing to a laige aize, quiet hatdtri, aod eaaj feeding and bttenhig. 

FhUidetphU. Pa. PUCHAI.L UOKKIB. 



DRAWING WATER. 



Will J 



with a deacnplion of the beat mode 

■a to haTc It fresb and good, wiUi oona of the"bad taata 

of a pump T a. K. n. 

Haa; conlrivanoea hare been detiaed for drawing wa- 
ter. The tubular pumps are oosipact and coDTenleDt, 
but do not furnish so frvsh and pure water as tiie chain 
pump, whicb itira the contents of the well everj time It 
it used, but which In turn ha* some serious defects. The 
*' old oaken bucket" ia sliU preferred by many, 

LiTcnlors hare tried their akill to remadj the tneon- 
TWiieaoes of the bucket striking the atonea at the ndes, 
hi its passage up and down, and of requiring the use of 
the hands eierj time in emptylDg. But a* the comples- 
Itj of the machinerj is inaeased bjsuuh contrioancee, so 
Is tbeir iiabilitj to get out of order. There la one, bow- 
erer, llrnt is compaistivelj almplc, at the same time that 
It !■ quite eSclenl. The fUiowing ia a description : 

A. enrb ia made, and 
cjlinder about di Inches 
In diameter, turned bj i 
wtncb, la placed horiion' 
tally acroaa it. A oord, 
I whose length ia twice as 
great as the depth of the 
well, winds upon this cy- 
linder, from the middle 
towards the ends, u re- 
preoenled Id the cut, (fig. 
1.) The bail Is fastened 
abont one-third or two- 
VI*. L fidba down from tba lop, 

-. that the p*» ia Mdly Upped la awptytng. The form 
it the twtt, and the pUoaa wbera the Mrd la attached to 





theee cords stiffen the pait In iti poH- 
tion, M> (hat it will awing but Utile, 
and tbey keep it to ita ptaee iMU 
emptying. A. hook, projecting eret 
the spout, calchee the pai), (Ig. t,) 
and one turn of the winch Inrerts It, 
and discharges its coDtents. The 
apuut should not be fsslened ia lU 
place till a few trials datennine pre- 
ciaelj where it ahould be. 
"■- ^ There ara two ways of lUUng tke 

pall. One ia to have • raWe in the bottom, eoTering a 
three-Inch hole; and the other is lohaTeahesTy hoopal 
the lop of the pail, so as to tip the mouth In the water. 
The lalve is euily made by nailing on one ude a piece of 
leather considerably la^er than the hole, and a ^eoe of 
board to the top of the leather orer the hole, the leatlMC 
thus forming the hinge. Good oord, half an Inch In dia- 
meter, will be quite large enough, being thus doable; 
and If the well ia SO feet deep, it would wind ao aa to 
spread to 10 inches wide. Very deep wells might ban 
larger cylinder*, or cord one-lhiid of an indi diamelsr, at 
both. The cylinder should be erenly turned, in a lathe. 
The bail is made by giiiDg the rod of iron which fonns Y 
one turn at each comer, and the two eyes thus foTDMi 
sliould be nearly aa remote from each other as the hsvadtf 
of tlie coil of oord on tlie cylinder, when tba pail la • 
Ibe (op of the well. 



gt sap, sprinkla oMr the flesl 
oUtan af one part alum and 1 
lentbai, aed haoK In a eoel 

aass ta oomplatd In t 

takint It down "4 



nllpetra, a^ 

two nr three dan, or aa sooB as dry, 1^ 
ssr*'dng the b* with a Unnt titu 
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A DAY AT G ENEVA, The Farm ■honl d not be Orerstooked. 

A passing visit at Genera, on tlie 10th, gave us a In writing and speaking of the letsona of English 

pleasant glimpse of the improTements which £. Srsrull, Agriculture, we have always pUu^ in the foremost rank, 

Esq., has been carrying out upon the farm puroliaaed by the fact so clearly shown throughout its whole history, 

him juft on the northern limits of the village, about two that the lire stock of the farm has there increased witli 

years ago. It possesses many natural advantages, but the increase of its cereal crops — or rather, that one rea- 

liad suffered badly from neglect If r. S. has remodeled son why English farmers produce more graiu than we do, 

the buildings or put up new ones, re-fenoed and drained and upon a far smaller surface, is because they keep more 

tlie fields, and entered upon a system of culture which bids atoek and devote a far brger surface to the growth of 



fair to become remunerative as well as permanently produo- 
tive. Although warned by some against deep plowing for the 
com crop, he determined tliat that should form no exception 
to the newly established rule, and the experiment last 



crops exdusively for their stock. 

If, however, this is interpreted to mean that our far- 
thers ought to keep more sheep and cattle on their farms 
nether ihey gr<no hay and rooU enough to feed them on 




season proved remarkably successful. The feeding of or not, it is very bad advice. The Jlrst lesson which the 

stock enough to provide the necessary manure, is to form good farming of England or any other country, invariably 

the basis — with deep plowing, thorough draining and an teadies, is that whatever is undertaken pays best in the 

appropriate rotation, as co-operating supports— of all his long run, when it is done thoroughly and well. Wo can 

undertakings, and we shall watch and hereafter report ol^n more and better manure for our crops from a few 

upon their progress with much interest The farm build- •»*"" ^ frtWM and attended to, than from a larger num- 

ings are simple and very convenient ; and a tiiriving lot ^^ ^"^ "* J^> ^«P' *"^«» ^^ "^"JT ^i^ ^ *•*'« ^'^ «f 

of cattle, which have been wintered largely upon cut Ihemaelves. U we an save a year m the fattemng of a 

cornstalks, now await a summer^s pasturage to close up "^^^eP* ^^ P% «"• bullock, by more food and better care, 

their account with the farm. Mr. S. proposes to keep we are saving ourselves twelve months' keep are tummg 

hereafter quite a flock of sheep, and has decided upon ®^«' ^^\ "*^"®^ ^^®*^* months sooner, and can oonse- 

Uie flne wooled as promising him the best returns. quently denve a greater profit by every step which tendi 
..... ^ cs J n IT 1 .to lessen the time of feeding, even if in order to do sa 

Y'^ **/*u «";•!"«'' •'"'* ?^' 'i''"?*^'' /* ^ ?^* ^^ considerably diminish the number we feed. ^ 

™ T«*' K.!^K.!u* ^rrS.^ifSCj'Jl" •^1™ P:!?;?*^^ The excclleii article on raising Lambs for butche«, in 

*. . o.— - ««- - ^ Taylor of New- 

point He shows 

water." Situated almost iii the heart of one of the finest much7"thaViirk7prri5i^Vh^^^^^ 

uid weilthies farming dis nets of the State, thw hei-d addmg to the profite thev yielded him, for several years 

^uld be matter of pnde Uiro.ighout all Western Kew- j„ guj^ion, !ind without Liy excepUon to Uie advanta- 
Yoric Mid its ready accessibility and great attractions ^^.^^ resulted. "Cut short your losses, but let your 

miglit to make it the goal of many and frequent visitors. ^^^^^ ,„„ . j, ^ ^,4 l,^i„4, ^ule very applicable on 

It affords us pleasurejo know that such w begmning to &,^ ^^^^^ ^;,„^,3 ^j^j^.^ .^e kept so as not Jo be gain- 

be the ease, and that Mr. S. has recently made a number j f,^,„ jay to day, and from week to week, fairly ^me 

of sales which would have been thought creditiible to the ^^^^^ ^^^ if^ad of losses that are "to be cut nhort;" in 

hiterests of the breed, in bnghter times than these. We ^^1,^, ^^rds, where there are so many of them as to be 

obtained permissioii to publish the particulars, but they barely kept alive on the produce of the farm, it isenUre- 

are not yet at hand, at the present writing. ,y consumed in merely supporting them, and they are no 

When the season is sufficiently advanced to see more better off at the end of the season than at the beginning ; 

of the farmers and farming of Seneca and Ontario, we while with a reduced number, a proportionately smaller 

hope to call upon a larger number of our friends among amount of food would support life, and all the rest would 

the thorough going farmers of these well cultivated coun- be converted into additional flesh, in which there would 

ties. The spring at present is rather backward, and tlie be room for a profit "to run on." Mr. Tatlob, in a pri- 

freezing and thawing of night and sunshine alternately, vate note justly adds, that " instead of having the coun- 

may have done some injury to the young wheats. But it try overrun with great numbers of animals stunted and 

is hoped tliat no serious damage has yet been inflicted, starved, a smaller number kept as they should be, would 

and that the coming harvest will bring in a crop of at result in far greater pleasure, credit and profit" 
least the usual extent It is for tliis reason that we have never united In the 



In the afternoon of the 10th, we called at the exten- 
sive breeding stables of Joseph Wsioht, Esq., near the 
village of Waterloo, and upon Judge Sackkt at Seneca 
Fails, whose yards contain some very pretty specimens of 



outcry which one or two noisy advocates of keeping stock 
"in just a thriving condition," always raise whenever 
they see a Short*Hom whose ribs they can^t count at the 
first glance. Over-feeding, especially of priie animals. 



fattening steers, including one exhibited at Watertown has unquestionably become a great evil in England— it 

last autumn, which last is still makhig fine progress, and may eventually be an evil here. But the danger Is as yet 

promises to attain an unusual weight distant We do not preach against the sins of people in 

• %• other countries, as some ministers have a way of doing ; 



_ The Annual Exhibition of tiie Rensselaer County but prefer to call Uie attention of our hearers, if possible, 

Agricultural and Manufacturers' Society, will be held on ^ ^'« ^P^*" ^ ^^f"^ own ways. And aside from tiie 

^,^. , ^ . .. - _, .1 ,»,.L ,0*1. 1 men te of one breed or anotlier, as exhibited at our Agn- 

Uieir grounds at tiie city of Troy, on tlie lYOi, 18tii and ^j^„^ ,,^^^ ^^ ^^^ i^ ^ ^,,^1^ ^^^^ missioiTto 

19tii days of September next The President, Hon. L. present, so glaringly that the wayfaring man though not 

Chandlcr Ball, has issued a ciroular note to tiie farm- y^ry bright cannot fail to observe it — a lesson in the good 

ers, manufacturers and mechanics of the county, calling keeping and care expended upon all breeds and cbsses of 

their attention to the great importance to themselves and our domestic animals,— a lesson which tiie farmer, going 

the country," of putting fortii tiieir best effbrta to increase home, will act upon, emulating what he lias seen, until 

tiie amount of their several productions, and of placing the "comparative anatomy ** of his cattle or sheep, shall 

iho best specimens of esdi on exhibition, where then: ex- become to him a much more difficult study than it now it 

oellence may be made known, and purchasers secured.** from the living example. 

We infer from a private letter received from Mr. Ball, • 

thai Gov. Holbrook of Vermont is expected to deliver A man with a long head is not very apt to be head- 

the Annual Addrea on tb« IStii. long. 
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LETTER FROM HON. A. B. DICKINSON. 

•wn^CestloBs about the Treatnfteiit of Difffe* 

rent Soils* 

Lkok, G«Dtrftl America, March 1, 1862. 

Messrs. Tucker & Son — Your valuable paper of 19ih 
December has been received, and was truly a welcome 
visitor, as it was the first I bad received since my arrival 
in a country where such a thing as an agricultural paper 
is unknown. 

It is a singular fact that while more than one half of 
the whole male population of the globe are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, I have never yet seen an agricultu- 
ral journal for sale on steamboats, cars or other lines of 
travel, or at any place except at the offices where they 
are printed ; and yet all of the above places (especially 
in our own country) are flooded with political, religions, 
miscellaneous, and other papers of almost every descrip- 
tion. Why should this be so while every body admits 
their utility, and while it is an admitted fact tliat all men 
— particularly the politicians of all ages and of all count- 
ries, have been the friends and advocates of the fanners? 
Indeed one might be led to suppose that their peculiar 
champion — the politician — understood the business of 
agriculture much better than the fanners themselves. 
They are always ready to give them good advice. 

Why is it that agricultural Journals, above all others, 
are not to be found in the market places ? It is simply, 
b€cauBe no one calU for them, I have asked the news- 
boys a thousand times for an Sgricultural paper, and the 
answer has always been — ** I do not keep them, for no 
one, or none but yourself, ever asks for them.** Let ten 
or twenty men call for them every day, and they will be 
on hand as plenty as goose-yokes would be in a country 
store if all the customers demanded them. 

I also received Mr. Luther H. Tuckik^s Oswego 
County Address, for which I am much obliged. And 
while acknowledging the receipt of those, allow me to 
answer a few of the erroneous teachings of one of your 
old correspondents, to be found on page 897 of the cur- 
rent volume of the Couktrt Gentlxxan. 

Mr. Levi Bartlktt, in speaking of Mr. Thomas* recom- 
mendation to Cayuga County farmers, " to spread their 
manure for spring planting in the fall,*' says : 

** I believe Mr. Thomai Ii correct In hia advice to Cayuga Conntj 
fkrmers. and whatever courve Id tbli method of applying manure It 
yroAtalde to the farraen of that cooDty. will also be found eoually eo 
to the farmvra of other Countiea and Statea." 

Strange teaching Uiis to new beginners who are look- 
ing for correct information as to the most economical 
mode of using the great renoTator of soils, to say that 
because the fall application is best in Cayuga County, 
where the surface soil is highly charged with lime and 
olay, resting on a tenacious subsoil within twelve or 
eighteen inches of the surface, which holds all the leach- 
ings as safely as would a stone crock, it will also be found 
equally so to the farmers of other Counties and States. 

On all soils where manure does not waste, the earlier 
it is spread on the surface and incorporated into the soil, 
the more benefit is derived from iL Where the field is 
level, and contains an impervious subsoil, there can be 
no waste, if no more is applied than the soil requires. It 
is much better and safer to apply on sod than on plowed 
ground. Such tenacious soils, when onoe made rich, by 
good husbandry never grow any poorer. The benefit of 
fall manuring in Cayuga, holds equally good in the most 
of Seneca and Yates counties, and in considerable por- 
tions of Onurio, Livingston, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans 
and Erie. While most of the land in Cayuga would be 
benefitted by this system, I am not by any means certain 
Uiat all the land in that ooonty should be treated to a fall 
dressing; for if I remember correoUy, when traveling 
there some forty years since, the timber on portions of 
theOwaaco flats, and the old Indian fields on Salmon 
creek, u well as some other localities, give unmistakable 



evidence of a deep, porous soil, which no observing, 
practical and experienced farmer would think of manur- 
ing in the fall for spring crops. I am satisfied that deep, 
coarse, porous soils, will in no country retain manure 
more than three or four years. Indeed, the manure is of 
but little benefit on such soils after the second year, and 
is principally exhausted the first. Therefore on all soils 
of this cliaracter, the manure should be put on with the 
growing crop, as the loss would generally be one-fourth, 
and in some instances one half, by applying it the fall 
before. There are thousands of acres of land which have 
been exhausted by cnliivation, and thrown out to the 
commons; and as cities and villages grow up in their 
neighborhood, and produce is increased in value, tliey 
have been reclaimed by lime and manure, and have 
yielded excellent crops for a year or two. But it has 
soon been found that, not having a bottom to retam 
it in the surface soil, through which it leached with about 
as much facility as tlirough a sieve, they were a source of 
more expense than profit, and so they have again been 
abandoned to their natural products — five finger and 
poverty-grass. And this too between the two great com- 
mercial emporiums of the United States, New Tork and 
Philadelphia. 

Much of the land on Long Island, which is so valnable 
near the city, would not be worth a straw in Cayuga 
county for farming purposes ; and yet, where it is, they 
can aflbrd to purchase manure and leached ashes by the 
bushel, and carry them on their shoulders to spread both 
fall and spring ; and they can make more money by gar> 
dening in this manner than the farmers of Seneca, Yatss 
and Livingston counties do on their naturally fertile and 
enduring soils. 

And what do these facts teach? Simply this: know 
well your soil wherever it is ; cease quarreling with the 
Almighty, and use the land for the purposes for whicb 
He made iL You will then cease to reverence the 
teachings of Liebig, or follow in the wake of Way, and 
fall bac^ on your own resources, and try to master the 
unerring truths of Nature. 

Mr. Bartlett tells us there is a great saving by drawing 
and spreading in the fall, as the expense of piling in 
large heaps and reloading in the spring is no trifling job. 
Nothing truer. But wherefore the necessity of drawing 
in the fall, and reloading in tlie spring? Does manure, 
like wine, improve by long keeping? Are the fiirmers 
of the country so rich, or their farms so profitable that 
they can afford to lay out of tJieir interest for a year, m 
they must do if they hold their manure over till fall for 
next spring's use ? Take your manure the same spring 
afler it is made, and draw it out on any land where it 
should be drawn in spring, or can be without injtu-y to 
the soil, and I will engage that It will pay more than ten 
per cent the first year, at any reasonable value you choose 
to put upon it. Do you not believe that eight loads to. 
the acre, well spread on a thin meadow, would increase 
the quantity of hay from one-fourth to one-half of a ton 
per acre ? And it will do still more good if spread on a 
newly sowed crop seeded with grass. If the land is 
thin, the crop of oats or any other spring crop, will be 
increased from 10 to 26 per cent ; and besides, the grass- 
seed will be sure to take, and the hay will be Increased 
at least as much more the next season. 

The many unerring proofs which exhibit themselves to 
the observing, thoughtful, practical fanner in the various 
kinds of soil, show the proper time for applying manures 
in different countries, and not unfrequently that a differ- 
ent mode of treatment is required on the same farm, (he 
reasons for which are quite too numerous to explain in 
such a paper. Let one or two suffice on this oooaaioo, 
tliat new beginners may not mistake. 

On all tenacious soils, no matter what their eompoeition 
may be, never apply manure when the ground is wet 
Nothing can be more injurious to such soiUi than driving 
over and trampling them down while in such a condition.' 
It crushes the life out of the soil, and packs it solid, sd 
that it bakes and chunks up when plowed ; and therefore 
it is sometimes neceiaarj to manure soc^ soils fax the faU^' 
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illj ohera the tpAag kuoq ii m ibort lud wet the tuben (or aetd ; ilill It ii difficult to keep ■ Dumber 

her« ia not lufflGient time to dra« out end qirctd aC kiiida apart, whicli alwajs oughi to b« done. 

aoura ia tini« for pUnling. I have quite a dilTeraiit eiperlence lo relate in regard 

the other huid, aome of the oDane, gravellj or to our cultiratloti or wheal. I hi*e had lo change Kcd 

aoila, or eren the barren aauda of Oape Cod, of eirr; few jeira. We have found what we call the finer 

Itr. B. apeaka, are imioofed by dririn); orer and kinda of white wheat, more apt to degenente, B; aow- 

ling Ihem when wet I have but little doubt that ing three ur four ;eara, it will acanwly paaa aa white. 

harreii aHiida could iM made pruJuvtiTe bj herding We have to get a new etart Tram the north. I think we 

on them a aufticient length of time in wet weather, are too far south to raiie wheat to pcrfeetton — latitude, 

iriucipal quealion to delermiae in that caae would 38 iiDrtli. Although the Stato of Kentui-k; in famed (or 

lelher it would not coel mora than it would come producing fine crops of while wheat, I think it must b» 

luch of Uie prairie land ot llie Weat, which he owing to the aoil more tlian the climate, and ahouU like 

would have been aa banea aa tlioae of Cape Cod, to hear from aoma of the farmera there how tliej manage 

big'a Itaeorj waa not correct (which I will endearor to keep it of a fur oalor. a. j. OallipolU, 0. 

w the fallacj of i[L another communicalJan,) ia im- »*-• 

1 b; herding caltle on it, aa the IraTclter, if an ob- rior ili« CoimtTT OniJemui aid OaHlvatar.] 

g on^ will diacover bj seeiiig here and there a jhE COST OF RAISING CORN. 

Mantiiut green apot covered tmcklj over with luiu- 

white clover and blue grua, which are not to be Wa bad always been aurpilacd that western farmer! 

anjwhere elae on the pnirie. If he will laka the a,uhl nise com at a profit at prieea Tarjing at from IS lo 

e to inouiro, he will Bud that soma herdaman haa -. _„,. ,..„ l„ i, i k. • .k. «..» ... -.•!._. ^ 

gone liieajardedhUcalU. there; and if a pr«U. «<»"■>«• P« buahel; but the palt jear we kept ». ao- 

mor he wUl aoon take the hint that ile ierlilitj U '™"'« '«»"■" "f the cost of onr corn crop, and can eaall; 

Mgether cliargeable to the manure which haa been believe that on the fertile and eaail/ cultivated tanda of 

ere, but partly lo trampling down of the light soil, the west, where horae power can be used inatead of the 

has gireu it greater compacbieaa and tcnwutj than hoe, corn on be profilab^ raiaed at the above piicea. 
irroundiug aoil, and which la fact haa changed its Our cornfield ccaaiated of three acres. It had been 

iter, and made it oangeaial u> other plants. mowed for three yean previous — was Blrong, and required 

the other hand, tbe Mme tmtment ow a atiff tens- two joke of oxen and two men Lo break it. 

•oil, would drive out Uj« verj aame plant^ and 1 

in a different liind, tbe worihlaaa Uaj-weed for 



rt «1Ui two'mw' iiai'iii 



is (een growing on llie road-aide. Iih M''°f"*h' * ' 

two picuea on tbe aame farm, and on (be ThrSd'j'iBUalEl!!."!!!!.'!!;!^!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!!."!!!; 



itiff adhesive aoil as near u can be — aow a crc^ of 

uruipa, or almost aof otlier crop on one of Ihetu on .i-u— - ..— -.-■:j jiriiiitfiffiiiMtVr. '. "it 

ne dar in the mamiuB whendrv, and put on a flock E'"!"^';'- ■,--■.• ■.-*■■ —.i . S 

«plarge enoughto trample it tlioiouglily, and it Tw.l.edjw'. iroclUKiilwtlfciMtlBiea. (.«t 

iprove the crop. Treat the other piece in prechialj liu'Sbr'an'S'diSlriit'lfi oira'aDd Si^ la'S 

me manner until the orop ia iit ; then let a ahower eIkj i'"'I> nunue at halt price an KDaant'efVutar* ' 

a come on it SuKuitnt to taturato the aoil, and then bfutflt T.W 

Ite sheep on and trample it down iu the aame ■a)', Total coat, Sat n 

>e crupia spoiled. On the other hand, if the soil Com («Wm, OM 

I be ver; light and porous, tlie latter piece would he UD.ar 

ved. Therelore tlie csaual obBerver, by BtudfiDg Three hundred and aeventj bushcla of ean at ■ coal of 

mplest laws of nature, can determine where it is £7 cents per bushel shelled corn — ahowing tliat corn can 

1 appi; manure in the fall, and where in the apring, be proflublj produced even in this ilony country, 

be aame cortaiutj that he can tell wliich he should g(. Laarauoa Co.. N. T, BT. LAWREHOI. 

ider hia ealerepoot, his baaket or his barrel. - ' ' — *♦* 



id CalllTatu.l 

Hnaia. Editoki — ObMrratiou bai led me to the con- 

, , ~~. .... ,. , cluaion that iu matching working cattle the following are 

e the Buhicct or chauKiuE seed has been diieuned -,, T , , , . , r . 

ff,, . ,■ ■ J. ■ requiBitea, via.: ThajahouldbeofoneagBiOf equalaiae, 

t armera Hubs Ibis winter, and it is not mj mten- ^j ^^ ^^^ ^j^ between the ejes of equal widtb, 

1 aaj that a judiooul d-nge of seed « ..ot «.me- ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^f ^^^ m lo ooa,» « 

neoeaary, but mertlv to stale a few facta m regard goenew, aire of bone, thlekneaa ol skin, *c., Ac. all of 

I own eiperienca. I hsve niltivatcd the while Hhich ahould be aa nearly as poaaible tiie aame. Then, if 

.noo potato for thirty-four yean on the lame farm, well broke, my word for It, yon will bave ■ good pair of 

il any viiible delerloraUon either in quantity or ""t*!*- , . 

f. Our early patch in Die ga.^en baa been raiaed Jf^J^" ««'»"l"«'?n "utT^^",'"'! i""?",.** 

' . , ■ . , , . TT above statements, we will call their attention to the follow- 

, same plot of ground wiihout oliangmg lor tlurty j^g ^^ . ^hy is one animal white, another hiaek, thia 

and never hu failed to prodnoa a good crop in all one red, that one spotted, one long-haired, another short- 

me. The ground was rich when I commenced, and haired, te. T Why this difference* Hen may not agree 

■en manured every uprinj; since with stable manure, as to the cause of cattle varying aomuch In their appear- 

ive one kind of com that we liave raised for thirty ance ; but nevertheleaa the cause is a true one. And aa 

aire years, and I wouhl not eiuliatige it for any a general rule when eansea are alike, their eflecta will be 

com that I know of; but I would state that it re- alike, Wby are twin calves more likely to make an even 

I the greatest care lo prevent com from deteriorating, pair of cattle than calvea that are of no kin lo eachotberf 

It bu pluiited apart from other Tarneties ; and more They are more likely to be fashioned alike in every i«- 

jiat, you must aelcet your seed from oom that has speait. Hence their evenneaa. Like eaasea like elTecIsi 

raiaed on rich land, for it ia juat like cattle ; it will two animals of no more kin to each other than men of 

lerate if not well fed. We have not confined our- the present day are l« Adam, if faahloned alike in every 

I u> tlie one kind of potatoes and com. We have respect, will be aa near alike in llieir dispositions as a pair 

various kinds, but ooiirider It more trouble than of twina, and in one sense of the word would be twina. 

to keep them distinct, altlioiigh we are not of that Tbe lame rule wilt apply to horses and other animals, 

ler Ibat believe that potatoes will bybridiie by nalug mankltid not excepted. G. P. Sjcmtim. 
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[For the Gouotrj Gentleman and CultlTAtor.] 

How to Improve a Badly Run Farm. 

Hkssrs. Editors — Having in a former article advised 
those willi limited means, to buy farms that were more or 
leas run down, and stated that they would have to adopt 
■ome cour^ of improvement, by which the land may be 
brought up and made productive, I will now proceed to 
point out tlie course that it will be best for them to pur* 
lue. 

The first and most important point to be considered 

and attended too, is a general change of crops. Most 

farms that are run down, have been under a long course 

of cropping with one or more of the different small grains, 

such as wheat, rye, barley or oats— one of these grains 

generally being made a leading crop ; in wheat sections, 
it is wheat, in other sections oats. And although rye and 
barley are raised to some extent, yet a large portion of 
badly run land has been mainly cropped with wheat or 
oats; while these crops are odculated to have as bad 
effect on land, and to give it a poor worn-out appearance 
as quick as perhsps any other crops ; though in reality it 
may not be so very badly run down for other crops, be- 
sides wheat and oats. Again, such land is generally not 
plowed more than four or five inches deep, consequently, 
though the land may sooner appear to be worn out, yet 
in reality it is only badly run to that depth. Hence a 
change of crops, and deep and thorough cultivation, may 
be expected to produce excellent results. 

This may be illustrated by relating a little of my own 
experience. (And here let me say, I do not intend to 
state or recommend anything in these remarks, that I do 
not consider warranted by my own experience or observa- 
tion.) I commenced farming on a small place that had 
been let to neighboring farmers, — no one residing on the 
place for many years, before it came into my lianda. As 
is often the case, all that was raised was taken off fVom, 
and nothing returned to the land. It had not been seed- 
ed down for a long time until the spring before I bought 
it, it was seeded to clover. Wlieat had been the princi- 
pal crop, alternating occasionally with oats — the last 
crop, which was oats, only yielding some twelve or thirteen 
bushels per acre. It was so badly run out, that it was 
difficult to get any one to take it Tlie spring it came into 
my possession, I planted six acres to corn and potatoes, 
the com yielding at tlie rate of fifty bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre, and the potatoes at the rate of 1 60 
bushels per acre. These crops were raised without any 
manure, except the clover sod of the previous spring's 
seeding, and were undoubtedly due to a change of crops, 
deep plowing, and good cultivation. Nor was this all ; 
by making a general change of crops and management, 
the land was not only made productive and profitable, 
but the general appearance and credit of the place was 
brought up and improved so much, that when I wished to 
sell and buy a larger farm, it sold for about double what 
it cost me. I have also pursued a similar course or change 
of crops on my present farm, — which was considerably 
run down — with very satisfactory results. 

There are many similar instances of the great benefit 
of a change of crops, that have oome under my notice, 
but I can make room for only one or two. One is in re- 
gard to a piece of rather poor hemlock land, that, as it 
was not considered very good wheat land, had been kept 
in spring crops some years, and as the owner said, ** wanted 
seeding down.** He said be '* did not expect much wheat, 
as it was not wheat land, and had been a going in spring 
crops some time and wanted rest; but that in order to 
get it in a good condition for meadow, and well seeded, 
he was going to summer fallow and sow it to wheat." 
Yet tliat field gave SO bushels per more, which was an ex- 
tra crop for that kind of land. In another iostanoe, the 
same Icind of land that had been badly run to spring 
crops, was sown to wheat on oat stubble, and gave over 
20 bushels per aore. 

Having shown that a cbang) of crape produoes good 



results, we would continue to make use of this fact, as hr 
as circumstances will admit, by adopting a systematie 
change or rotation of crops. There are many good and 
sufficient reasons besides those already given, in favor of 
a rotation ; but the readers of the Co. Oknt. being famil- 
iar with them, I shall proceed to consider what crops 
should be included in a rotation for a badly run out farm. 

Periiaps the best way to determine this question, will 
be to consider what crops have been grown to impoverish 
the land. But this has already been done to some ex- 
tent, in oonsidering tlie necessity of a change of crops. 
Hence, having seen that the small grains have been the 
principal crops raised in running down the land, it will 
be best to raise as little as possible of them, and find 
some other crops to take their place. 

Now there is one crop that I have seldom, if ever, heard 
charged with wearing out, or even injuring land. True, 
we sometimes hear of land becoming ** clover sick ** in 
England. But I believe such cases are exceedingly rare, 
if Uiere are any at all, in tliis country, and more especial- 
ly when plaster is sown on the dover, as it always should 
be on all but very rich lands. But on the contrary, while 
clover never impoverishes land, it is seldom raised with- 
out improving the soil and putting it in a much better 
state f!or other crops ; and this improvement being much 
greater and more surprising on badly run land that Ini 
been but seldom, if ever, dovered. Again, clover can 
be made a very profitable crop, as I hope to show when 
writing more in detail in regard to its cultivation. Now 
for these reasons, and many more, some of which may be 
given another time, clover should be the leading crop in 
bringing up land. 

Next to clover I consider com the best crop to grow hi 
improving the soil. The reason for this opinion can be 
easily made apparent to all, in this way. Who overheard 
of land being run down where clover and com were the 
principal crops ; and these crops, made good by thorough 
and deep cultivation and manuring, were mostly ounsumed 
on the farm, as, of course, they should be ? Such CMCi 
must be exceedingly rare, if indeed there are any. For 
my part, I liave yet to meet with the first one. True, run 
down land will not continue to produce as good crops for 
any considerable length of time after a ohanee as it does 
at first Yet by raising clover and com for the principal 
crops, and feeding a lai^e portion of both on the fann, 
the land may be constantly improving, and tlie crops afler 
the first and principal effect of a change is worn off, be 
continually growing better. It is true that oora grown year 
after year on the same field for a long time will on most 
soils run down the land. But when it is grown only once 
in four or five years, in a jiiflicious rotation, and everything 
in relation to the crop well managed, the general effect 
and result will be altogether different 

But, though com and clover should be the principal 
crops, yet there should be some kind of grain sown alter 
com to seed down with. What this sliould be may per- 
haps be best determined in each particular section, regard 
being had not only to what would be likely to snoceed 
best, but also to the kind of grain that clover will take 
the best with, it being always important to get a good 
seeding. 

In considering the best way to improve a badly ran 
farm, I have not alluded to underdraining, for the reason 
that a man commencing on such a farm, more or less in 
debt, will have but little means or inclination to do any' 
thing of the kind, but will rather choose to buy a farm tliat 
may be improved without it Still there may be instances 
where it will best to buy land that needs underdraining. 
In such cases due allowance should be made for it u 
purchasing, and sufficient money retained to pay at least 
some portion of the expense. 

As good and deep cultivation and manuring, wbidi 
should include a libenU use of plaster and ashes, have been 
frequently alluded to, it will not be necessary in eoooluding, 
to do more than merely state that while they are very im- 
portant on all fiirms, no one need ever think to mooeed 
for any length of time on badly worn land without givioff 
both the striotest attention. And that, as a gtneni iSiugs 
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in the counw of cropping uid aiinaer of culUritioa will 
glre goOil crop* OD Uia BturL; M> tlieje crops should * 
manoged uid used u to give ilie Urgcai iidduiil oI 

«ropa add Urgelji lo tbe amount of msnui'p, wliich in 

will idd lo the imount of crops, anil llii9 ouurw full 
up, will ba urn, sooner or Itter, tu nuke k good produc- 
tiTB firm. r. Orltans Co., jV. T. 
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HOW TO DES TROY RED ANTS. 

Dw to dutnj " Ibose 

D of tfasm, tb*7 
:d lbs red (at. I nould u.j lo bin, and ti 
n trooblod wilb IfaOM HtUa I 
ii pf tham can Ix deiiioyod a dny bj i 
naU DD plecu of papiT ind i^aclog lb«m in lb>Tr tniti. 
Whan > lawilr DumbM baia galbund on lh> miilt (of 
wbicb thaf mre lery fond,) cartr ibcin on tba paper and 
born Ihain. This cm ba repeataif laveral limes a da/, Mj 
ko«* «u lll«all]> onr-run with tba» Hills pasta a few 
Ttui slnss, bat by psiaaTtnnea, ny wif* doftnijed tbam n 
ifMtoallj, Ibac ■• bara uat aaan on> oT the liLlla inlnidwi 
far th( last IwD jaars. L. £oufA Hadley. 

Wa bara no dmbt hat that the mathod abora reoocamaDd- 
-ad will prora antlraly neeaaful ; bat If onr eorreapondent 
nanol proeura walnnt maali, a plac* of fVaih meat, or any 
lUni whieh will dtaw tba anU lo It. will answer tba aama 
]BrpoaB, Tba oa\j raqnisila Is tbst tba renady ba oon- 
tiDBed so loD( as any at Uia anls appear. The bait abould 

iaa ihair destructioD by plaeing it In diSsKnt apartmanti 
nhera Ihaj congregata largily. 



wbeia tba theimaoeMr stvod at 10 dcgreei b<low 
Fabraobalt. 

It will ba saaa at one* that this hira Is adapted U 
moTahle combs, tba EilutM of glass bojei und wuodcn m 
and all the nppliani-ei of improvad bee-keeping, qui) a M 
as Ibnae made oF wood. 

It nay be objected tbat tha beta will rery soon cuat ths 
Inner surfsoe of SDcb a bit* with an iuiparviuns coslisg of 
propolla, thus preventing the sbinrptiun at (noisturs. 0»nt' 
Ing both Ibis lo ba Ime and thai It could nut ba euity rama- 

Bui 'if tha iniidK of the hire should ebanca lo ba coaled s( 
Iborouglilj u supposad. tba frames being movable eoulil 
oslly be lakao out and tba propolis takan off tha Btnw by 
soi«|»ng. soiKlching or seald'mg with hot water. And etaa 
if this could nst ba duna, sioca winter is tba lime when Ib« 
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HOW TO MAKE STRAW HIVES. 

Is ths CnUKTBT OanTLmDi of Jan. 16, p. 50, sta pub- 
Itabad an utials fton ■ Mnaapoodaat of tba Dollat Nawf 
papar on tha adTantagsa of atraw bins. Ths writer, Is ao»- 
slnsloa, pnnlsad to fnrnUi ■ faw plain directtoos fat makhig 
Straw hlras, whicb ba had s*«n is as* ths past yaar. Tbaae 
dlnclloD) ar« as folbws: 

I do not elain that my plan for a straw hire adapted to 
bproTsd bse-kaapiag, is tb* bast thMosc be devised. I do 
BOt say tbat It is tlie hstt that has been glran te the jHiblie, 
bat sbc« it Is absap, simple, and free from the siupii:IaDS 
Bi*li of pattnl, [Would It Dot ba ctaimsd under Iba Lang- 
stnth patent on aaaiut of tb* morabl* ftvmasT] it Is the 



lb* eomars twalbarand hasping tb* wider lurfaasa in Iha 
SOB* plan*. Tbass fiBOts most ba nf tba same siia, and of 
dinaMiana aaaordliig to Iba slsa of the hire rsqulrad. Lay 



InaxperisDosd baa-kaepsra will b* intetsstad te know that 

many twunu are destroyed, and many othen greatly iqjui^ 

ad, by naglacting timely to ramaTo Tram Iha bottom board J 

the hive, the cappings of their wintar ilorai and young brood, 

and the bees which die in winter— wbieb, legelbar with lbs 

moistnia fram tha condenssd rapor in the hive, as it selUsi 

into this tous, fonni a compound loo well adapted to mold 

the comb with which It oomes In eontect, ot cluse Iha door 

and snSoeate tba beei. It is Ime the combs become mouldy 

in nuny hires whtdi hare not been thns neglsctad, but this Is 

a Tety oommon aanse, and easily prevented. Combs whieh 

bat sligbtly moaldy are not materially injutnd. 

t is a mystery to many liea-keepen sven, why nuy 

run conlinno year after year, without producing either 



brood comb*. But 
attributed to mouldy oombs dastraying to greater or Issi ex- 
tent brood oomhi. And as beaa, in eommon wllh other In- 
saata, are short lived, one limited |sneralion ot beal might 
follow another for an indelnite pensd, without profit or ^t- 

Tfae best eoarss to pnrina with such twamis, tbat I know 



It worker brood e 



imb only, te a Daw hlTB in early 
ming lime. 

iportiDM (beta,) is 



rding to Ihi 
the beiMh 



before you and nail to 



Ibe Brat ba« food in spring of m 

tsioed from the flowera of lb* soft mapl 

spring as Ibe waatber is suOolantly warm that beta mb 
^r to the woods. Ibis food is mpplied in ahundiince. But aa 
Ibis food, (pollen) is pinalpaliy for tha young bread, (thongh 
--- 'ssimporUnt.) such swarms as are short o[ lioBsy will 
sad U ba fed. 1. I. Bail Shiay, N. J. 



ride and ontilde, and about (bur Inehss apsit Saw take 
leeeaof lath, bandl 



t pleceaof lath, banding It 

■-—■is of the hire. Having pressed the 

., , .-, d frame npoo the straw directly orer 

tb* Srst, Ball the upper enda of Iha lath te it, and the bin 
vUh tb* aieeptioa of the top, ii dune. Sseh a blve ihoaid 
ka(« two Uift. monble, of BMrae, as In M OKivabla-oonb 
Uras; esw u wood an inota thick, lo b* osad during tlw 

Stitaring of surplus boB«y, and the other of straw fur 'pring, 
1. aed winter. This straw tep may be made on the same 
ptiaaipla as tlH hiTa, Make a frame of proper lis*, and two 
fawbas deep; natl pieces of lath nn tba under aide, sinking 
Ibem in so as te lear* a leisl surface | Stl in above them with 
straw and bind It down with lath nailed abo**, enaswisa, 
traa tide lo side. II will be nasesessary to leure sny pas- 
■Bga* lor Tentilaticsi, and a* the thin wood lop is te ba used 

la eemmnnHMe between tb* boaas and the bive. Such 
kiTsa, with no Tontilatioa but tbat afforded by the iwsoa* 



These beaulifnl pets, mnelimei called Lop-Eared Rabbits, 
not receive the alUnlioa their good qualities enlitle them 
1. They ar* macb the largest and tba meet baantiful of alt 
10 rabbit family. Their flesh Is far superior te that of the 
wild rabbit, and better than tb* flesh af the common domastia 
I think tfaey shoold b* bred eitenslvely by lb* pocr 
H artiel* of food, for they ean be easily raised st a 
_ iipense, requiring lo be fed only on coarse and cheap 
food, Tbey occupy but lillie spaoe. breed oHin, end eoni* 
•arly te matnrity, wban full grown frequently weighing from 
fifteen to twenty ponads. Their skins, whtn tanned, make 
«i. their enters being hnndsmneiy lariegsted. 
ij be raised In a dry goods box, placed in 



•esbsdoi 



ir of the : 



xllni 



ig aity or on* hundred dollars. I would in u* way dia- 

ige Iha raising of these rabbits as a matter ol fancy, for 

braeding of them is a pleasuit and Intlructive amuse- 

it for *hlUr*n, and te follow lb* rabbit throogh all the 

dlKeisut perloik of Ufa, from tb* tim* It is deposited in it* 

downy neat until It arrives at malurity, ii one of the iMSt 

flesjuot obearvatloas ot tb* Naturalist. 8. P. Etaioa 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE BLACKBERRY. 

At Uie late meeting of tlie IHinoii Hort Society, G. 
MerriU of Battle Creek, Mich., said be had been very 
Bucceasful witli the New Rochelle— had an acre of the 
plantii, but they needed winter protection. This he ac- 
complished by first cutting out the bearing shoots, when 
with the help of two men with spades be laid down the 
whole in a day. The earth is looeened with a rake on the 
side towards which they are to be laid down, when they 
are punhed over with the rake, and the two men throw on 
earth, and a little rough Utter is added. They are plant- 
ed six feet apart, and cultivated each way. They are 
staked in spring. ** Before laying down in autumn,*^ says 
the owner, **I cut off the main stalk nearly down to 
where it bends over, and the side branches to fifteen or 
eighteen inches. Where there is no snow, I would cover 
the stalk. Last spring when I got ready to plow, I found 
I had only about half enough canes on the acre. I ma- 
nured in June with a wheel-barrow load to every two hills. 
They were a ** sight** when they blossomed. The crop 
was estimated at from 100 to 150 bushels, and I am con- 
fident was not less than 100. I picked 60 bushels, and 
sent them to this market ; brought $4.50 to $5 per bushel. 
Four stalks m a hill are enough. I sell the sprouts or cut 
them down. I thhik from 120 to 150 bu^els can be 
raised on an acre. Some of the ground I mulched with 
cut cornstalks, which was an improvement. Ky soil is a 
gravelly sand with loam, aub-ioil gravelly and open, but 
not leachy. The berries were uniform in size, except in 
the last of the season.** 

Novices should understand that summer pruning is in 

most instances essential to success, tliat is, pinching off 

the leading stem when 8{ or 4 ft. high, to induce the 

growth of side branches, which also must be pinched off, 

if tliey extend far — the object being to produce that short 

stubby growth which best faVors fruitfulness. Boys who 

pick wild blackberries at the east, have often observed 

that such buslies as the cows liave browsed partly down, 

are loaded with berries ; and this summer pruning is on 

the same priudlple, although in not quite so rough astjfle. 
•»• 

NEATNESS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The principal characteristic of the flower garden should 
be neatness. No matter how much may be expended on 
new and beautiful plants or how great the number of 
flowers, jet if neatness be neglected, the effect of the 
whole is spoiled in ttie eyes of all persons who have been 
accustomed to pee well kept gardens. A beautiful flower- 
ing plant muy have all its loveliness destroyed by the re- 
mains of dead flowers or decaying leaves, or a fine speci- 
men may be devoid of attraction for want of a little care 
and attention in tying up or training. The lawn may be 
robbed of its beauty by allowing the grass to remain un- 
cut until it more resembles a luxuriant meadow than an 
ornamental portion of tlie flower garden, whose chief 
beauty consists in a smooth, closely shaven sward with a 
velvet like surface. So too, rambling, straggling shrubs, 
climbers with no provision of strings or trellis, walks fill- 
ed with weeds, borders foul with grass and noxious plants, 
are all unsightly to a person with a trae perception of the 
proper keeping of the garden. 

Tlie walks should be always kept free from weeds, and 

neatly raked. If grass edgings are used, they should be 
kept neatly pared. 

The borders should be fk«quently hoed and nked, not 



only to destroy weeds, but also to break up the surface, 
which soon becomes baked and hard under the Joint in- 
fluence of sun and rain. 

All tall growing plants, or those with tall flower stems, 
should be tied to neat painted sticks, which should be pre- 
pared in large quantities of all sizes during seasons of 
leisure. Herbaceous plants of the lai^e sorts should have 
their stems loosely tied together, or else heavy storms will 
beat and break down the outside stems. 

All flowers and leaves which have begun to decay should 
be immediately removed, unless seeds ore wanted, in 
which case only the dying petals of the flowers should be 
taken away. 

Climbing plants should have trellises or strings to nm 
upon the moment they begin their growth, and those sorts 
which will not run should be tacked to the wall or fenoe 
with neat strips of leather. 

AU annuals which have finished Uieir bloom should be 
removed, and early flowering herbaceous plants may be 
cut down to the ground as soon as the flowers have faded, 
when they will probably make a second growth and bloom. 

Straggling shoots in shrubs should be at once cut out. 

Hany more rules might be given for the proper care of 
the garden, but the above are suffiinent. The vigilanoe 
of the cultivator will at once detect the want of neaftnea 
In any department of the garden, and will remedy it 
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iFor the Country Gentleman and OoltlvaterJ 
ONIONS YS. MA GGOTR 

Mr. Editob — In common with -every farmer in this 
vicinity, I have suffered severely in the cultivation of 
onions, from the ravages made by maggots. I made 
several experiments which were attended with little or 
no success, nntil I hit upon the following expedient: 

I took about two quarts of tor, put it in a kettle, and 
poured six or eight quarts of boiling water into it ; let it 
stand till cold, then took a common watering pot, stopping 
up all the holes in the filterer save one, and filled it with 
this tar water ; when the onions came up, I applied li, 
running a small stream of the water along on each row. 
I continued its application throughout the season, and the 
result was I did not Ioc>e an onion. 

Last season, having much other business to nttand to, 

I neglected to apply it but two or three times, and I lost 

prolMbly one twentieth of the crop. I am oonfident that 

this is a sure preventive, and would recommend eveiy 

farmer to try it. It is simple, and does not retard the 

growth of the onion. Ljcvi Remick. 

Kittenr. York Co., Maine. 

• •• 

[For the Country Gentleman and CulUvatorJ 
NUTTING'S ROOT CUTTER. 

MissBfl. L. TucKKft & Son—On page 107, Feb. 1ft, 
1862, *^CouNTRT GiMT.,** 18 a communication from K 
Ndttimg, relative to his *' New Root Cutter.** On reading 
the article I enclosed the price to D. Odiome, Rwidolpli, 
Yt The Cutter was forwarded — I was disappointed, and 
on receiving it at the R. K. Depots would have sold oat 
at less than cost, but being no purchasers there, I took it 
home— tried it, and dianged my mind. I would not seH 
it for four times its cost if I could not procure another of 
the same kind. 

It cuts very fast — cuts In curved pieces which are left 
in a broken condition, so that no animal could choice wtdi 
them ; but does not cut quite so tliin as Mr. Kuttfng says 
it will — which I presume is accounted for by the fact, as 
they wrote me, that my cutter Is not so good as tiM a▼a^ 
age, being the Isat one on hand at the time. 
Trair Haven. O. W. J. MOEUI.. 
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f For the Ooantiy Oentteauui asA Goltivator J 
TRIMMING THE QRAPE. 



Vm9 of Sbellac Vamlsb for Teyetable 

UToundiu 

1. T^e 7\me, — a. Tbia necessarily is done mostly in 
autumn m a necessary preparation to laying down the 
wood. But I prefer at thai time to leaTe more numerous 
and longer branches than I intend to have grow the next 
apring. Tliis is done to guard against accidents and tlie 
unusual pressure of severe winters, especially when they 
follow a summer of imperfect growth, such as that of 1859 
and 1860 — 6. In the spring after the wound is hud open 
to the sun, an experienced eye, especially with the aid of 
the knife, will readily ascertain the condition of the wood 
and buds, and guide in the additional thinning and shorten- 
ing of the wood~<. In the use of shellao Tarnish one may 
trim just before the buds open, and indeed later, provided 
it be done in a oool morning, with rapid movementw 
Shellac gum being soluble in alcohol, but not in water, 
the TarniKh dries almost instantly wlum applied to the cut 
surface of the grape or otlter fruit tree. The dose adhe- 
sion of the varnish filling the very pores of the wood, and 
its subsequent insolubility causes a perfect cloaura of the 
porea of tlie wood. 

2. Mode of Making SfMae VarmMK—a. Take a 
broad-mouthed viol from Uie size of two or three ounce 
to a pint Fill it two-thirds full with strong alcohol, and 
put in sliellacgum until, after solution, it is like very thick 
paint ; cork it tightly to prevent the evaporation of the 
alcohol, putting in more of the latter whenever it becomes 
too tliick to spread freely — 6. It may be readily applied 
with the end of the finger or a small stick. It is best, 
however, to use a small painter^s brush, one whose brush 
is as broad as a largo thimble — c. On ceasing to use 
tliia brush, wipe it as clean as you can conveniently, and 
then let it dry witliout keeping it in the bottle. When 
you wiah to use it again you Itave but to pound it gently 
when it will soften readily without the neoessity of using 
alcohol to clean it, the shellac varnish being much more 
brittle than that made from otlier gums for the use of 
furniture — d. On using this varnish in cases where you 
fear bleeding, it is necessary to act witli speed, applying 
the Tarnish almost Instantly after the limb is cut If this 
is not done, and the sap begins to flow, draw the dry palm 
of your hai^d, in a dry cloth, OTer the cut, to remove the 
moisture, and then apply the Tarnish. 

8. Considering the cheapness and manifold uses of this 
varnish, every householder who has even a few shruba 
and fruit trees to* trim, should keep it reody prepared, as 
with the aid of it he may trim almost every tree at any 
season during the summer. Theee facts are familiar to 
Boat cultivators of grapes, and they are repeated here for 
the benefit of the inexperienced. 

Paint fwr Msirkiiir I<a%«le« 

1. In the business of tlie garden and orchard marked 
iti^et and labels are often needed for temporary purposes, 
as the designation of rows of fruit trees, new varieties of 
com and potatoes, flowers, &c., or rows of seeds sown in 
hot-beds. 

2. Tlie staves of an old barrel sawed in two and sharpen- 
ed at one end answer for larger purposes, and short pieces 
of hemlock Inth, planed smooth on one side, for smaller 
ones. Those who happen to have blocks of cedar cur off 
from long poets, or even the sound portion of cedar posts 
tliat have failed, will find them especially useful wood for 
splitting up for either large or small marks and stakes. 

8. For paint to mark such stakes and labels I have found 
nothing so cheap and ready as shellac varniah, into wbioh 
a little lampblack had been well worked. Whether used 
in making letters or figures it should be applied with a 
small brush. It is better applied to the naked wood than 
to a painted surface, to wliloh, espedally if the paint be 
fireah and gloasy. it does not adhere well. 

Sueh paint will oontinue legible until the atakea deeay. 

Iia japeriority to oil pidnt is seen in two facta — it dries 



rapidly, and it does not spread on the wood when first ap 
plied, as does oil paint on many surfaces, and become 
illegible. 

So also this same mixture is superior for the same 
reasons for marking barrels, boxes and bales of goods. 

UUoa, N. T.. March 27. 1868. C. B. eOODRICH. 
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[For the Country Oentleman and CalUfator.] 

PLACING TIL E DRAIN. 

Una. Co. Geht. — I observe an arUcle on *^ laying drain- 
tiles,** from tlie pen of Mr. Fisn, in your issue of Feb. 
27th last, in which he recommends the use of wooden 
bearings to keep Uie joints in place, instead of collars. 

As cheaper and better than the plan recommended, I 
suggest the following : Take a piece of tough hickory or 
oak wood, four or five feet long, of the size of the tile to 
be laid, and dreas it into a triangular or prismatic shape. 
After the bottom of the ditch 'is properly prepared, lay 
the triangular stick above described where the tile is to 
be placed, and standing upon it, with the pounder unk it 
into the clay, so as to form a bed for the tile. After the 
first impresMon is thus made, the stick, moved forward 
half its length at a time, will be kept in place while the 
forward end is pounded down. In this manner a groove 
of compact bed can be formed readily and cheaply, which 
will permanently hold the tiles in place. Jko. £vAjia. 
XvanstOD, IlL, ilar«h 11 18S1 

• •• 
[for the OooBtrj Ckntlenuui and CaUivator J 
IRRIGATION AND WIND-MILLS. 

FaiEMD TucKia — Having just read a communication in 
The Cultivator on irrigation, a thought struck me that 
I might benefit the species homo by a suggestion. As 
not many farms contain a spring or pond sufficiently ele- 
vated for irrigation of extensive acres, a well on the 
height of land, with a wind-mill to raise the water, would 
overcome every objection; which can be built for $2ff, 
and that will tend itself. A small reservoir would never 
get empty, or if the well was dug in a low wet place that 
needed draining, and the water sent by a lead pipe to the 
high ground, it would serve a double purpose. 

While on tliis sulject, the wind-mill may be made to 
pay double interest by sawing wood, for which it is well 
adapted; and if at the house or bam, may be used for 
various other purposes, such as washing;, churning, and 
cutting straw or fodder, thrashing and grinding coarse 
grain, and if ihe owner is half mechanic, he can busy 
himself in sawing shingles for repairs about the premises. 
Finally, I will back my suggestions by offering to build a 
wind-mill on any bam within a reasonable distance from 
home, for one hundred dollars, that I will warrant capable 
of doing all the thrashing, cutting feed, sawing wood, and 
grinding both meal and axes, for any farm in thiit State ; 
and further, (if in this county,) will guarantee wind suffi- 
cient for all purposes if improved. Alvah Walkee. 
Oiweio, N. T. ^ 

[for the Coanlte7 Oentleman and OnltlTator.] 

SULPHUR FO R LIC E ON STOCK. 

I have seen and tried numerous remedies to rid stock 
of vermin, but never succeeded so well as with sulphur 
on a lot of calves last spring, by giving it in their feed. 
I tried it before, but it did not seem to do the work, and 
am now satisfied it needs to be continued for some length 
of time in order to get well incorporated into the blood 
of the animal, and then I am of opinion tliat they will 
decamp wiUiout furtlier notice. I know tliat oil or grease 
will destroy them, but thmk it requires a direet applioa* 
tlon to effect the oljeot. A Hon Boone Oo,, IlL 
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CrorthcCoantryGeDUemanandGaltlTator.) 81 lb«. ; twin. 4tb, dropped Feb. 28; weighed Mardi 

RAISING LAMBS FOR BUTCHERa 1'^, l<i Ib^— June, not weighed; twin. SUi, dropped 

Feb. 23; weighed Vai«h 17, 14^ Ibe.— June 14, 88 lbs. ; 

Firat, in the selection of ewes, I know of no better twin. 6th, dropped Feb. 26 ; weighed Hareh 8, 18 Ibi.— 

d.^fls of sheep for Uie system of this section of country, June 14, 79 lbs. ; single, 
tlian good York State ewes; perhaps in a drove of 1,000, JVb^e.— Ist, all began to eat meal at three weeks old; 

from 200 to 600 of the proper grade might be selected. «>me» * *»"*« »t ^''O "^^^^ . H "heep fed some turnips 

-,,,., ^ . r _^- 1 1 II ^ and two quarts corn-meal twice per day. 8d, got out of 

I should pick for a sheep of a particular wool, as all our ^^.p^. \^ ^^ ^.^^^ grain-did not do so ^IL 4th, 

best farmers have proved that a long open wool does not g^ine^ f^m April Ist to 8th, 21f lbs. (the six,) in one 

do ; nor yet (although better) the little nasty Merino, week. 6th, took off grain — fed small potatoes, witli little 

The former produces a lamb too coarse, not fattening well, meal; gained from April 8th to 16th, one week, 24| Iba. 

and the ewe is too long in getting at for market; the lair "-o^^V* *^ ?P*f^K V'^' T .roi;^.^u*''*S4 *^1!^ 

1. 1 w *i » r ** - - II w. • ^^uk^. ,..^^»..^ more than single lamb from April 22 to May 24. The 

ter has a Umb tliat fattens well, but neither produces Umbs^^resold at $3.60 apiece!-a large prii that tea- 

enough wool or mutton herself to be profitable. In five ^|^ 

minutes, with the sheep before us, the beet could be point- I would correct here a mistake in your article, Messrs. 

ed out, and better understood than a page of writing will Editors, about the weight of lambs ; it should read, live- 

explain. A close compact fleece about the grade for fine- "^^^^^ not dressed as a young Iamb very fat early In Ihe 

ness, of half Merino, is our choice. Nex^ I should select ««««» '^«?|»*"? ^^ *>; ^*^ *^ ,"'\''^' J'*" **«*■ 8 lbs. per 

broad, heavy set, short-legged ewes, (as they are not to qu*rter--which u good for early lamb, 
travel much more.) without horns, about four years old ; ^ "^'|"* ?»^« V*^ ■"«*' P*B« <»' ^^ •"^ •»P«T 

Uie bag examined, that both teaU shall be good ; in con- ?«°*^ ]»«* ^^ above must suffice, ex^pt about one lamb 

dition Just fairish, afs if too fat, it may argue she has been '•"«°«J ^^^^^\ ^ l"^ ""Sf *?]^. ^^'"^''°.' f "^ 

a poor milker. The time of year for procuring the ewes, V^ ^^- «^ ;, ^fi^^,^ ^^S: *?' A** }^r^^' *» " 

sliould be August or forepart of September. '^r^'™*! ^^' *?t ^^'Z^'^} \^' *i* lbs.— March 29. 

Now a very important matter comes up, on which de- ?^ ^J*- i 7"®? *>*^ .^ '**'• ^jjwles Kent, a New-York 

pends one-third the profit of the lamb crop, viz., are you buteher for $4.60— jiMt 61 days old-which »«mb uis 

buying of a drover that you can depend on his word, and ""^ *o be, of lU age, the best ever dressed in New-Yorit 

when you ask him if any ram has run with these ewes, ™^^«*^ My readers need not expect to beat it often; 

does he answer no f I have found no exception to the *n,^ >' ^^^^^ ^ P~P«' »»* **"? P*^ *? ^^ tliat from 8 ro 

rule, that all ewes, in Umb when bought, produce inferior * }°^, P®' f ««"^ » » ^^^7 good gam— I never wu satu^ed 

Umbs, and the butcher rqecU all such until the last, if ji^Jess than 8i lbs. per week, or a half pound per da]^ 

he will have have them at all. They are periiaps got by ^^ f»ttenmg lambs; but Iambi for breedmg or stook 

a common ram, and he without being in a proper condi- "?*P» " » different matter. , ^ , 

tion for service ; and tiie ewes after being served, instead , ^ ^''^ ^"." f® ^" ^^ ^^ intended trade, that I mart 

as they should be, improving in condition slowly but sure- «*<*« ^^^ **'» *«^f without getting back. 

ly, have been from driving, running down very fast. Be- Holmdel, N. J., AprU8.18Si. J. a TATLOI. 

ing sure you are all right so far, turn your selected ewes *^^ 

on short pasture for at least two weeks. f <» «»• Coontrf Oeattoman aod OoHlvatarJ 

But I liave forgotten anotiier very important point. CORN AS FUEL IN THE WEST, 

viz., buy only so many ewes as you aro prepared fully to — « 

keep well ; not only for the fall when buying, (your plenti- '^^ abundance and extromely low price of com have 

ful fall pasture may tempt you,) but tiirough the winter, led numy farmers at a long distance fh)m ooal or timbsr, 

and especially through the spring. Between hay and to substitute corn as fuel for the kitchen and parlor fircn 

grass is a hard time for slieep; but tiiis leads me to root- ck)m cobs aro excellent fuel-corn itself on the cob 

raising, which must be now passed over. ., hj. ^ wj*l^t 

As worUi moro timn all uV^Utorial pages I might *^'*"» ^*"» ^^ K*^** * ■*~°« abundant heat. In many 

find time to write, to Uie lamb-raiser, I will here give some P^<^<^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ cannot now be sold for Um 

actual experience. About 1840 to 1846, being tempted cents per bushel. Wood and coal have to be drawn a 

to buy more sheep than I liad keeping for, in the fall I long distance and the com sold to pay for them. The 

procured 26 ewes, (having a few onl.and beforo.) All corn is at hand-and in many places iU oonsomptioa Ac 

went well unUl, towards spring, Uie ewes began to lamb, r i • *i. i •* i, a • 

but from scarc^nctt of good clover hay, miny of Uiem ^'^^^ *** ^ ^'^"^ ^^ " economy, 
had not milk enough to keep their Unibs aUve; Uiia, com- ^e have heard many persons argue that it is wicked 

bined wiUi want of warm shelter for Uie young lambs, ^ "«« <»™ ^^' *^^^ * purpose, and yet Uiey would oon- 

caused a great lose in Uie number of lambs raised, so that ""^n* »^ »" akjohol or as burning fluid wiUiout a scruple. 
I only raised Uiirteen lambs from Uie twenty-five ewes, ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ <»™ *»^l last in a mode- 

and Uie Uiirteen so stunted, that in June I could only get "^ o*" ^^^ ▼•' J ■«v««'» ***7» *^^' ^^ *»"»• la * ■•▼«» 

1 1. 60 per head, clear of freight, for them; and Uie ewes ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^ "^'^^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^ ^^^'^ bushels wovM 

were worth no more in the fall Uian one y«ar before, be wnsumed. 

when bought. I wonder if Uiere are any sheep raised on ^e have travelled much in this countrv during tiio 

the same principle in Uie Sutes of New-York, Ohio, and P^' winter, and seen very many fires of laige ears of 

so on West. I Uiiuk so from Uieir appearance. golden com. To one " brought up " among Uie wooded 

Now Uie above was one of Uie meet profiuble deals I *"**« ^^ souUiern New-York, we must say this does not 

ever made in Uie sheep line—" bought wit is the cheap- ^^ "S^^ Yet we ai^ue Uiat in oorn-burning as in oUisr 

eat." I soon began to keep a small flock. I Uiink it was buwness, men aliould consult Uieir own interests, 
ill 1846, I kept only 8 ewes, and sold moro dollars worUi Amboj. h— Co.. ill.. March, lee i O. W. H. 

of produce tliaii from Uie 26. In 1847 1 wintered 4 ewes, ■•• 

and not only made more profit Uian with Uie 26, but sold Unruly Cattlb.—- An ox or oow that is aoonstomed to 

more dollars worth from the 4 than from Uie 26, besides throwing fences, mav be prevented doing so by taking a 

Uie greater expense of keeping 26. From my slieep- i„^ ^^ ,„d bending It In the shape of a bow; tbea 

book I will here give a few parucularsof the six lambs k^Jj ^^^ ^m..*. i. »i^ -u^ # « u v.. i. .» a 

raised from Uie 4 ewes: ***"'* '^* P^'**** ^^ "** ****P* ®' * A-h-hook; tie two 

ls^ dropped Feb. 4 ; weighed Maroh 8, 28 lbs.— June ■'""8» ^ ^ ^»'«» P^*<* **>« ^^^ » **>• nostrila llghtiy, 

2, when sold, 82 lbs. ; single. 2d, dropped Feb. 20 ; end tie one string to the point of eaoh horn. This will 

.— Jii 



weighed Mardi 8, 8| lbs.— June 14, 1^ lbs. ; twin. 8d, prtrent (be most unroly ox or oow Irom tfarowiBC ft 

dropped Feb. 20; weighad Maroh t, 9i Ibc— Juno 14, ■A.a 
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Cff~ The New Tork Sriti F*i« li to be held Sept. 30 
— Oct. S, probablj it the citj of RocbeBtar. 

0~ Hon. Jos. A. Wbioht, U.S. Senator fromlndbuia, 
MDdx ui k report of the debtta io Llie Senite, npoa the 
Home bill eaubllding "■ DeptrUnMit of Agriculture." 

Thii Inll, M «u remarked in the debate bj SeniEor 
SiHMOiia, advocallng its passage, "liinplj detaches the 
igricullunl portion of the bnuneia of Ihe Piteot Office 
bom the Interior Department, and makes it an iodepend- 
ent Department." It doaa not appear to add particnlarij 
to the Bcope or efflciencj of tlie Igricultnral operationi 
of the government, bat only chrbteiii the old michinerj 
with > new name ; and the beat argument nhich Senator 
8. could find for it, was t)iat it "is siraplj a compliment 
to the great leading Interest of induatrj." lie took pnina 
to repeat iiiibaeqnently that he considered the hill " mere- 
Ij a complimenl," as though Ihe politician*, while Ihej 
mil find no time to perform anj real service for the Fir- 
Biere, might at least toucli their hats officisllj to them, 
BO* and then, — and closed bj tmeting that llie Senate 
would "now glre them thla little boon. If for uotliing 
else, merely to gratify their pride." 

^ith all due thanba to Senator S. for Ihe painn he has 
been at in the matter, we think there is rery little "pride" 
involved on tlie partof the farmer. The trouble has been 
that the Iiea*; eipendllnre purporting; to be for hia 
benefit, haa not been well and Judiviougj; applied. It has 
an1,v been iiis hope that a department miglit be devised 
which should not adhere to the traditions, nor be subject 
to the mismanagement, which hare chanicteriied the for- 
mer bureau — in a word, which should be worth to the 
countrj what it cost. 

Senator Whioht, wlio CTidentlj percelvea that merely 
a change of naniv is not a ver; substantial " compliment," 

eordince with the viawi hereUilnm eipressed in tills 
jonnial. He supported hU propostllon In an extended 
aad fbrcible speech, laj^ng etpeciai atre«a, as we hare 
done, upon the Impwtance of making it i department fbr 
lb* collection of atatistloBl informMlon as to the condition 
crowtfi, nquiritea and attwnmenta ol our Agriculture. 
ScDator W.'a bill is reallj a step In advance ; it coutem- 
platca • programme which, if well carried out, could not 
be otberwlM than of incalculable beneBL While aome 
might be divpoaed to saggen modlAcations In its aubordi- 
aale details, the general intent of llie whole ia in the 
praper dtreelien, and if a competent man can be found to 
oecept Ihe poet of GommiMioner, his experience at the 
end of a year would enable )iim to report upon whatever 
amendments miglit pnive neoeanrr in order to secure the 
greateat efficiency of the force aztd mouej at his dlapoeil. 
We bare not apace at present to publish Senator W.'a 
bill, bat shall watch its progresa iu CoDgreas with greal 



favor bj giving ns the resulta of bla eiperienoe, and the 
method of manufacture adopted, ae fullj as possible. 
Eds.] 

t3f~ To CniKLia L. Flist, Esq., Secretarj, we era 
indebted for copies of the Ninth Annual Report of Ihe 
Uaasacbusetls State Board of Agriculture for 1861. 
lasued with the cuBtomary promptne«s, its contents are of 
fully the usual degree of interest and valne. 

Sub-Committees of the Board were appointed to rcporl 
upon dllTerent sul^ects now of especial Interent In the 
Agriculture of the State, and tlie papers Ihua contributed 
form the leading feature in the volume. The; includa 
ona upon the Diseaaea of Vegetation, bjr Dr. Johh C. 
Babtlitt, upon Cattle Breeding and Feeding, bj Dr. 
Gio. B. LoKiMo, upon the Protectioa ol Sheep, Lamb*, 
it, bj R. 8. F*Y. Esq., npmi Ihe Wastes of the Farm, 
bj Jib. B. GatitititL, Esq., and upon Wheat Culture, b; 
Mr. Lite SrocEBainaK. The other papers contained in 
the volume make up a useful varietji; and we hope to 
refer hereafter, as time permits, to seveiai of tbe num- 
ber—eapeciallj to tlie tables of the AgricDltural Statistics 
of the State, which appropriatelj occupj about 70 pages 
near the doae of Ihe volume. 



|9~ We have already mentioned tbe Trial of Reaper* 
and Mowera to be held the coming season at DiitHi, 1111- 
noi*, bj the Agricultural Societ; of that Slate. The ex- 
act time ie to be anoouuced b; President Van Erps, who 
reitdea at Dixon, aocording to the ooodition of the crops. 
The following are tlie prizei and the regulations adopted : 




I^-The fact that Wsiar will "winterkill," white 
Cana will survive and floarisb, b die aonrce, we are fiillj 
convinced, of nearly all that we hear about so-called 
" Tnuiamutatlon.' A correapondent at North Hadlson, 
Ind., snpplles an Instance in point ; in a letter just re- 
ceived he aa^i : " When I last wrota I mentioned tliat 
my wheat was badly winter killed, but forgot to say tlist 
I sowed foorteen grains of checa in a place by itnelf. 
Steiy jtrain came op, and it stood the winter well ; 
having plenty of room, it atoolcd or tillered very mniji, 
and I think 1 would have had a pint of produce, bnt when 
it got neariy ripe the chickens ate it all up, and prevent- 



lowA SnciiH. — I encloaa a small sample of sugar from 
the Chinese sugar cane of our own manufacture j ws have 
a oMiaiderable that graoulated from the crop of IStO, and 
alao ef 18BI. 1 have wad* considerable synip or ne- 
haaaa during the UI of the laM tliree jevt, and think 
tbat I have Isamt eonaidenble bj experience, and If I 
thm^t my tittle experience would be intereating to the 
nadera of the Cocntbv QaiitLRHiii, I would give It to 
llMm. J. F. GamaH. Linn Ct., Awe. [This b ons 
of tbe nloest Mnplee, If not Ihe aery Aesf, we hsvs ysl 
tt^ ef aorBhea iOKBr. 0«r Mend will ooafW • (TNt 



Siantiin ro Cbovia— pLasTia.— No better inveatment 
can be made by the farmer than In seeding all hb winter 
grain fielda liberally with clover, seed, to Im followed by 
■ top-dreariflfc of plaster, as soon as the young clover 
plants are fairiy above ground. The aame ia true o( 
land in apring grahis, and st the present low price of 
seed, it should be used more extensively than usual. It 
is the tnM renovater of our aolls, either plowed under 
green or fed out on the farm, and the latter seem) tha 
moat economical and profitable. Do not forget that top- 
dreaang dovcr with manure In midsummer, will largely 
increase ita growth, and its effect upon the fertiltt; M 
theawL 
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In the Country GENTLnfiN of March 27th, we (^ We latelj noticed the stitiBtMe of the Grain Cropi 
asked the afisistance of our correspondents in estimating of England iu 1861, collected to show the deficiency in 
the effect likely to be produced upon Uie Crops of the the yield obtained last year, and the quantity probably t» 
present year — especially in the West, — by the withdrawal be required before another harvest. A supplenaentary ro- 
of more than lialf a million of men from the field of turn has since been published, with reference to the 
labor to take part in the suppression of the great South- breadth of land put under winter wheat last autumn, and 
em insurrection. We are pleased to learn that the very the present prospect as to the yield of 1862. From the 
important Agricultural State of Ohio promises to show no tables therein included it appears that the acreage of winter 
fmLlingoff: Jmo. H. Klipfart, E^q., Secretary of the wheat is unusually great ; and not only has ^ very iarfft 
Board of Agriculture, writes ua under date of Columbus, breadth been sown, but the seed has been put in under 
March 29th— '*'® mosi favorable circumstances. " If, to some exteot, 
« o r. /w ' J » t u If ^ rather too late, (as a rule,)" says the Mark Lane Ki- 
" So filr as Ohio is eoncemed, I learn by replies to my u ^ t^e mildness of tiie winter has favored i^ 
circulars issued to every county in the State, that there i^rthe plant generally is strong, healthy, and without 
was last year, and wil be this year no dimmuuon in the breaks in the rows. It would b? needlei to give any 
breadth of ground cultivated. And wljat to me is some- condensed table of this schedule, as, with the exceptioi 
what surprising, is the fact that farm labor is as abundant ^^ .^o^^ ^^^ ^, g,^ ^j,^ ^f,^,^» ^f ^l,^ ^^^,„ ^ 
as usual, of a better quality, and at no higher ratee than .^ ^^^ accounts, bothwto the largeness of the breidth 
in former years. Ohio has 90,000 men in the field, and ^^ ^^ wonderfully fine appearwioe of the plaiiL If no 
m camp and yet so far as her industrial resources are ^j^^^ iutervene between Sow and harvest; there is the 
concerned they are appaiently not missed. IsUp<^)ble prospect of this important product yielding the largest 
'^'^i' lu ?^lu 11^ ■"■"!^ '''^ maximum of production, j;„^^ ^j. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^J^^r, ^ 
and that he 90,000 now in service were a surplus popu- g j^^d has been forced, during tlie past two ycan, to 
ation, with whose services we could dispense witliout dis- 3^^,^ .^^^^^^ ^^^^ to/foreign nations for Breadstulft, 
turbing our indtu,tdal economy? In what direction shall [J^^^ -^ j, ^^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ determined to 
we seek for a solution of this anomaly? Will the extra- ^^^^^ themselves to their utmost capacity to enlarge the 
ordinary amount of machmery introduced expUm it?" production of the countrv. The same paper from which 
To Mr. KUPPABT*8 quencfl we sliall not at present at- the above quotation is made, contains the official tables of 
tempt an answer; they may suggest responses from other imports and dietr computed value for Uie years I860 and 
sources, and they certainly aflford room for careful thought. 1861. We derive from them tlie fact, worthy of being 
It would be mattor of interest to receive informaUon P^wed on record here, Uiat the value of the Grain and 

r ^i rtr ^ o^ t. 41. v a a j I* lour, including under Uie former, wheat, barley, oats, 

from oUier WoBtern Sut«s upon the tabjecta mooted. p^^ •^^,„g ^| I„ji^„ ^„^ ,, ^^'g^ ^^ ^^ Jj i;;^ 

As to Illinois, a lettor from Livingston county, since iing was : 

received, states that there, " no diminution can be seen in imported into Great Britain in I860. •iSS.ISiTtt 

respect to Uie amount of land that will be worked this **"** ***** ^*" iw.i98.8i> 

season. Those remaining seem to feel called upon for ^ Agsregate for two yean...... i890.S38.lU 

^«.*^. ^-^..«;»». *^ ».i.^ ...^ »i.^ 1 ^t *u^' u *.u What immense profits must the manufacturers and mer- 

greater exertions to make up the loss of their brethren i » / *i . r»»i^ • i«„ j a^ :. r-^ a «: ^ ■ i 

^«- «« .».„ fi .M ^e K»*#i« n-«»* *:.: - ^r u chants of those little islands derive from tJieir commercial 

now on Uie nold of battle. Great quantities of sonrhum . ^ -^x. ^\ * r ^u 1 1 _ i ^i ui 

.:ii K-> ^i^A *i,:. .».oA. -o^^i^ 2«v^ »u- *-** — i^iT intorcourse with the rest of the world, when they are able 

will i>e raised tins season. Parties from the east are look- . . i « » »i • : *_ * r .u _^ 

ing it up with theip u.u.d shrewd cIcuUtion ud encBy, ^ ^^ T 1"?}^ " y J ^ '^' ""• 

uTd the «nount planted thi» yew will be immense." ^^ ^"^ "''"^ "" people cousume. 

Dbtrotiro M'ki.s.-B. J. Coiteet of Fresh Pond, .»" "'• •'.?""". ^/."""j,,?'', B^"?'''??"' ne" Albwy, 

- T.j.r ,. 1^^ .7/ whose operations in the Winter feeding of Sheep we 

Long Island, informs us he has purchased a farm whidi have noticed in former years, has been fattening about 

he finds much infested witli wilfl radish, (whidi we sup- four hundred Leicesters and Leicestor grades during tho' 

pose to be tlie Raphanus raphauistnim,) and which he is past four or five months. They were latoly sold in three 

destroying in the following manner: He sows oats early, lots,— one lot averaging a weight of 146 lbs. per head, 

witli 150 lbs. of guano, and three busheU of seed, per '^« «^^"^ ^^ 1 69 lbs., and the third lot 288 lbs. each, 
acre ; this is cut for fodder the middle of June, and yields Tii« lowii State Fair, 1862, will be held at the dty 

about three tons per acre requiring more curing than hay ^f Dubuque, on the last dav of Sept., and three first dayi 

Early m autumn Uie land is plowed and sowed a second ^f QcU Dubuque is the l^est dty in lowa-U on tL 

time, and jpiue five toiisof fodder are thus obUmedfrom Mississippi river, 180 miles west of Chicago, at western 

an acre. The frost kills the few plants of the weed that terminus western division of 111. Cent. R. k and eastern 

'?.^f^ ^^^ ^f^l"* ^'*^"' i*"* R!'^'^ IS repeated, by terminus of Dubuque and a C. R. R. This location can 

which ime he thinks the weeds will be eradicated. We fy^nish a local population of some 26,000. wiUiin 12 

rould like to hear the final result of the experiment In ^^j^ xhe Fair grounds will be only five minutet walk 

..newer to the inquiry of our correspondent, we think fp^^ the Post Office, 
larn-yard and stable manui-e the best for enridiing tlie — ■ 

'Oil, but a portion of ashes, marl or lime, will doubdess Tub Illinois Statu Fair for 1862, will be held at 

je a valuable auxiliary. Peoria, commencing on Monday, Sept 29, and continuing 

♦ six days. A trial of reapers and mowers will be hew 

JoROHiJK CuLTUBB III Ohio. — There was considerable during the summer at Dixon, 111. The time and pro 

r^ ghuin cultivated here last year, and there will probably gramme iu full will be published soon. 
"^ a much more extended culture of it the coming season. ♦ 

i6i year the cone did not yield per acre bo much eynip by Farm Accounts.— In keeping farm accounts. I fine 

-*e third as the year previous— the season was too cold. I Hough's **Farm Rrcord," prepared for a series of Sf 

.anufactured one thousand gallons of superwr syrup, and years, to answer every purpose, in connection with i daily 

\d the enne been as rich as the cane of the prevbos year, diary— cost of Uiis work, $3. Every intelligent husband- 

V would huve yielded fifteen hundred gallons. £ sold all raui should keep his Br. and Cr. accounts with stOcL, 

^adily at 60 cents per gallon. There was probably made in fields, and grains, balancing each year*B opemtion^ A 

uis county between thirty and fifty thousand gallons. I in- few minutes each day, or once each week, (if transfeirwL 

'^nd to make three or four thousand gallons the coming from daily memoranda,) will enable him to do this flRti»- 

,«afun. Thceultivation of sorghu"* -^ill undoubtedly become 4*>*otoril* i>nd '^rMH^'iy enough for r^l r'^act*'*^ imrnnti^ 
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guttiMM ni gawwH. 






TlK*tR.— WbBQ li lb« but 
^ ._ . Dtbsi [bun •mjrtfiH— Ml 
bMMwood, Ad-^ to b« ' '~ '*■ 



rubloaad « 



tban uj putUnlu bon that ii btltir kd^ptod tat tbia kind 

of nil ihKi nwlliBr. r. itfoniour Co, Pa. I Wr >- ' 

roBBii uj oonniaii hII, nit nunnd, too rlob toi 
ouwol prononact with sooMeni 

' If Ih* " calebbon " ban iiHD it ft (nil trial, 
.iD*Bl« kn mora oODcluUT* thu *d^ opLniDn 



Bond, too rlob foi biui*, bat 



. . , ._, _._ ___cluiiT« thia *DT opinion 

■Riri'tlainlhBfiBmal OurpHols difftrvBr; niDchuBonlhB ; bbnIj— but thij in»7 h*T« bMn imporfBctiT or Wl; pcr- 
nbl*ct; loniB uj sbtn Iba laiif u off; othan urban it lioi — ' formad. fimall Tmialiai of tfaa bMs, hiTtngtmnll aiamtbat 
Binii nj vhaD ua bark will ran; otheriprarsr thewiotaria hawing mil, woald dq batl lor riob lud u ftganarvl init, 
FabroarT. Anotbar elan, (hat oban tba mp {■ onl of (ha I bat m aonld eM oiHitkia *nj tbat ban batn aultivatad at- 
wood, which tbe7 claim to ba in inmnier, wblla othan raain- ' parially ta tbii pntpgaa.] 

B Fabrnaiy, I bn.o had but littla i ApH.«S«Di.ti<ai.-CMi leBdlmri for •DoraeTT b* lalwd 

.HlB..^,-hlah1.g.no«njmth.«rl;.,nmn.Br WhMMj ™?; ^ ,f PP„^\ „ how .bonld th. «d b, j«- 

wl It ii of ipin« iBptfftwoe to ma jon^now.and I .hoold j^,, „, ,i„ n, ^„,he, f, miublo In tb* .priagf I 

' I wijih to BOW Bomc appla nad (now dij) Ibis apriog. i. 

, . ,■ . ; I [ Moob will dvnnd on li* dcgrit of drjnoBi, aocordlng to lb* 

It (o M. i am a gnat ^.t„„ „f th. nim whan ih*jha*e ba«D kapt. Raniamloht 

'J would ba 



nal Itiiof 

lika to know. O. ClabiI. Eail Bprin 

- iroIdfUmi 



_ . ..—I notlM Id B11D7 of 

bu powdar-poBted. That ongbt 

lorcrof oak on -' '" - 



id bnildlng, I d 



of it! Binngtta, bat doo't 



>U Mt kng ago. (Saa 



whilaoa 



lt7iDK,Mid iad^BBldaaa; 

. proeaaa ii amplttad. Tbara ii nthar 

DBia MP in a (tm in wlntBT aad mrl; ipring Ibao In Hm- 
DMr, whan tba UaTaa bar* aaniad off a |*tt. Tlw wood la 
■lao rathar Iobb watarj aRar DidaainiiiBr than bafora, and 
drtaa ba((«r, and m»k« harder BBaaonBd BtnlT It la (haiBfore 
not ijuit* Bs wall to out It till nther aftar nidaninnMi ] 

OnngB Hadga. Shall 



iflhaplaea 

givw If mBralj planted, althDagh tba; would ba a long lima 
atartlng. Othan would naed acaUing, that la Boaklng for a 
mianta or ao In hot, not buillng watar— in which can odIj a 
pint ahoald b« tiaalvd at a tlma, aa a lai^r qouillt; will ba 
loo long ODidiBg, and the baat will kill (b«ni. In aama oaaea 
tba |>u(!«aa will reqali* rapaating. Whan (ha aaada haTa 
baaoma Tarjr dr7, the aenlding maat ba altanatad with eap»- 
aara to haaitng. OnrconaBpiadBnt bsttar trj anall pntioDa 
oT hk Mad in tbaaa ditrarant wa^a In a hot bwl, or bei o( 
BKHBt aarth In a warin mm, aad obacrra tba Toanlt. Th* 
tmnU* wlH b* comparatWalj *m*U, if tha asad ara of mush 






rbatber Iba 



PnoFtoATias TIB Uai 

Roeh or Sugar H apla, san b* aDoetaarDll; propanMd b]r M>7 
b7 planllog tba laada I bars long bean is 



to aat ont an Ouge 

ring, or catU»lB tGe 

BXt Taar 7 In your 

^ . _. . . It the planla Bparll , ^ ^ „ _. _ ._.„.,.,, ., 

H. S. Jr Dayton, 0. [If tha ground can ba mad* in | fmit traea. In (ba nanal mathoda, witb fair aneeen, bnt bai 
good order thii iprinj, it will aava a 7B»r'l growth (o plant noTar aaocoaded witb tha mapla. I bare repootedl7 mad 
now. A good corarad drain ahould h% within a fa* faet of I the eiparlBrant, bnt baTS InTsriablj failed. Now it jpon or 
the boilge. Six or eight incbea have bean nauallj t«com- ' loj of joar oomBpondanta know of in; method b7 wbioh 
mandod, but wa think a foot a bottsr dlatiinos for the pluiU, | th* mnplacanba ditaaminated b7gntfli orbnda,aa wamnlU- 
aa, b7 having mora mnn for Iha nwti, tba treaa will hava '■ pl7 tba apple, paar, and the cthar fmil liMa, [ wlih 70a would 
douhla tha atrength abova ground.] give tba iofiinnalion in TBI Cultivitob. If tbara la m.Bf 



PtiC 



-Will 70a giva 



tba wariDi from da)lto7iDg 
bark them at (ha gruand, nRa. 

CTa can 00I7 repeat (he mode wa 
Rne— to cnl tha worina oul will 
Ttmedj— aAer a worm ia killed I 
faithsi iDJur?. Any man, alupid 
work— alwBja obffning (hia aing 
•aaa the law-dutl-lilie eiadaliDD n 



Indianopolu, Ind. '°' P"*' 



bapa I ma7 aa 

I in mora way than 



[The: 



>Ij do an7 f™" "«^'. "»' ^*" •""* ib ba no "objoot in propmling 
AT do Ibe " ■" ''T otbar way. Fruit tr«*a are grafiad or buddad lor 
laraver bo ' ^'" pDCp^" c' axttnding tba varialiaa, bnt so inch cars ia 
race of (h« ' required in raielng miptea. Tbara ianoJoBbttbatwilb bbIB- 
I tha bark ' <^*'>t aire and ikill, lb* mapla might ba both buddad and 
wlutii ha ia to follow nilh (ba point of biikniratUl ba find* r»ft«l, bnt there appeara to ba no objectin adopling adltt- 
the gmh. An utli.a peiauo will Ihua ai.min* and taacua I """ "«i«. "l"'" • ■"»?!• "<i •«? »"• » "' l""""-] 
bnndrtda of traca dailj. and if done tiintl7 and two or three I Tbi P>*ch Bona.— I out the following new nn'adj for 
Ume* a Tear, nothing nead bo fcarod. UIji b7 far (hi aaai*at ' tb* pasch borer from the Tarre Haute Journal : "Mr. H. H. 
ud moat eSettaiil rauiedy.] { T»*l of (hIa cit7, Informa oi that tha gai tar appliad to tba 

CooM i> H«wiM.-Will,ouora«maof 7onrinbBarib.riif"''"f,P""'-V"'*,'i*''"/™*"'V'."'',"" ""*''™' »'• '" 
nlasH infurm ma Lhniuih tha nliiiuDi uf vour nanai what 1 "<■ habit ot working, I1 an affeclna] reiaed7 agnlnat tha 
wUlitop a bom «.aghiSgT Ha baa n«t g«t tha h««a vat d«p™d«tiona -if th™* deatrucHva ».r,nin. Mr. Teal Infbmii 
-h.na ho.!^dt,e",,.p.V.h"a ja.ra n^ and it loft him - "hat he h» naad tbi. remedy .ne»aarull7 f« two or Ibre. 

... . ,:- - - .. -u 1 ..__. ._/ . ?.^ — i, i I jaan. tiaa (ar can be obtslned al a mere BODjinal pnca." 

lail of *n7 ralna? 1. a. Eurinii, Ind. [Qaa lar may 
be nierul in czcludinii the grub from Ibe peach If it doea not 
injur* Iba Ireaa. There i* a dlfferane* in Ita qualit7, and 
while rnm* night b* hamilen, oihen would oorruda uid it' 
alm7 th* fanrk. Whil* tha Tenied7 of ontling out (ha peaeh 
gnib wilb Iha knife la ao aaay and affaotnal, it ahoald ba 
aJepIed in prafarenee to an7 ailaraal applloatioa, wbiob san- 
ncrt kill tha Inieeti (bat bar* alraody garnad piaaeMloa. Soft 
aoap ii Ibe beat application fur preTanting tha entrance vf 
the apple bvrar, but a fleiibi* wire or atlck ii tb* only nay 
to kill iboae which have ent far into (ha wood J 

AaBici.- At wbnt MUns ahould aihaa be applied to olorar 
to produce tha beat elTaet 7 ■ A. [A good time to apply ia 
early in apring, ao thit tha apring raina ma7 diaaulva tb* 
Bolubia parti of tba ubct and cany them into tha Boil.] 

i^ la that* a paar allied lbs Knifanrj Pearl I baea 

bgan informad that tfaay bat* luah a variai; in tb* TldBity 

of Boalon, Maaa, and that it ia u •inllant rarialy; and 

alao if there ia an appla Bailed lb* Holtin Sweating 1 X. N. 

iol], i Lib. WaA CX N. I. [W* know of no Tarieliaa by th* 

^Cap yon tall m* wb*r* I can obtain purt aorgbnu 
obaeooaaadl J.I. Eri, Co., N. Y. [OfJ.U.Tb^ 
A Cft, IG Jshn-iL, New-Iorh, wa praauma J 





ya.raold a 


d (ound ni 


BiwiM. y 




fie praacript 










r,f tha cuugh-bul aa a 


graeral rule, wbiili can 




and may d. 


much good, 












carrula '.r lit 






chopped Lwd, guod LonwUilka, Ac. i 
or flBi-B*«d laa would in naerul in 


winter, s 


ippory tim 
but would 


prvbably not proluca much atTact i 


a ouugb u 


very long 








■or cranio, nnd bSiinha 


wall in cold 


weather 0: 


aHar work- 


1?..,."."^,;!:;°?"/'. 


milignts or 





dt«d worth all the ''palen 



cumed w 






" that 






.Aivn..>-I bava a plaea ofginnid, allnrad 

ncladad (n p'nt It into flald baana. My 
b* soil Ii (00 tieh for b*ati). and that IheT 
iA-n had but pour aaecaa* upon tb* tarn* 

■hair baani all running (0 Tinai. I bare 1. _ 

artUaB In lour papar, and fron than mnit conclud* thai 
tU« Ih*ai7 la ■ falae ana. Tha aoil la ■ umdy loan, good 
q«aUv, an wbLoh itat kamatod a oorn cnp lait bU. Ii I 
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tion tar hnrrMting clover, HihiBe iba hmdi doIj, uid 1««t- 
IdK the Mrun on Ihe gmand') I noticwl in Tui CuLTtrl- 
TOB fur IflM. ■ dcKTiptkin uf one, bal bma beurd DdblDgor 
. irinjof yiriircorrsipDndtaUnilliorona matbtoDgb 
__ .__ j,„„, 

mud nnp«r 
ling teitb in 



ti[«p.rt,flighllr Irim- 
;vDD me Dvria idu wejvt Bidflfl. 1 vould Lik* 
to inquire vbelher tbis would not prove mora probUble Uiui 

March number I I think il mty b» prrsnined, (hat mt the 
tet of tl jtan theae Ireei nill bear frDm & hatf la thtee 
iHiobeli »eb ^eirly till IS jesrs old, when if foand then too 
Ibick, evar; uiher one m«j b« Ukan tat wood ; nod Iha ca- 
rndnder, then atiirdiDg 16 feet apart, will produce a propoc- 
tional qoanllly wiLb lbs tnu Ht 32 feet apart. Hablei 
RvDD- Car/u, If. ¥. [Apple traai, pUnUd *i deacribed, 
will afford nma aheltar. but Iba adiimtagsa of the willona 
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VnKn on 
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Hxa.— Som 


of my oowi 


irt Iroubtad 


with -arte oo Ifaeir 
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teala, whieh 


»uaelh«n 




nn the ti™ 


of inilking- 


CD TOO gii 


eieaenn ftwlbem' 


Al» Infoi 


■u. ID. of the 


t«.tiWlbil 




bomaof «l 


le to gmw in 


a g«d p«lli 


appearance 


at Ibay are 




alined to lap down, an 


thu. in a g 




do away wi 


h the attraotiT. .pp. 


nmce of liw cattle. A 



duriog the latlai part of inmiMT. CloVBi would be ballet 
for early culting.] 

Chekry' Ihelt.— I enoIoM * eharry ahoot, attacked by 
an ln»ct. Can you enlighten n< on the lubject, aa to Iba 
depredi>1orandcuni7 E w. Weii Bloomlleld. N J. [Tba 
one yoar*! aboot hna a row of puncturta Ami 25 to an lu^ 
along one lida, into the pith for the pnrpoae of depoaiting 
*Kg'' ^'o haio oncD obaerred thla appeanoce on bMh 
ehcn-y and plum, but never diecovend any Hrioui injury la 
reaulc. Larger piincturea of a aimilnr kind have been asan 
In the ihooU of the illberl, nearly deiLroyIng the buahN. 

SoiKina SaiD Cukh.— I hnve beeareooinmeDdad to aoak 

my Ksd com in chloride of lime. What viiU be Iha eSect if 
I do M, and huw ia Ibia article prepared, i. a. b. Broek't 
Blatian. Ay. [We da Dot aee any advaotage to be gained 
by tha procaiB— and poaaibly, unleu tbe iduiion if weak, in- 
jniy nigbi remit to liie seed. The chloride ia Cor aale M all 
drug tlorea. and dinvlvea readily.] 
Tbe UDBBABn Uoweb.— Yoar eoirecpondent H. S. Bab- 
ok taya— " 1 would like etpecially to leam tbe Bomparativa 
eriU of tfai Hubbard and E Ball machine, manufaetDnd 
i*er ta tbe inquiry, I will *ay that I 



ined Har' 



wo know ta be efflclent ; bat it may b* difficult or in 
cable when tbay are nnmeroua, or broad and flat— in 
cnae tbey may be removed i>y cutting off, and toochi 
cut with a hut iron to atap blood, or by applying very 
ityixfligneuua acid to the wound. Lunar caustic, in a 
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'naking into their ftelda i 



Bight a 



■arpirging 



FMd after tbe alalki an 
Mginning gradually, or feeding in amalt qaaolitiea 
and carefully increaiing tbe amount aflerwarda, and 
L can nault. Com ia not nitabl* for niling bafors 
aa it i« not aufficientl; grown ao early, bat i( ei- 



ater, which, for eaae of draft, adaptation Is 
if Ibe larfaoe, dnrabilily, and aimplicity of 
inalrgctlan, all canbined, make it in my judgment, ooe of 
I. bcgt macbinea now in um. Wiluab Jombmhl 

How MtlCH 11 MiLI VOETH TO HAII IKTO CbKEBK —I wU 

> make an inquiry of »ma of your correapondeals who have 
iperience in c^eeie making. An early aniwer tbrongh Iha 
ounvBV GaavLEBtH irill groatly oblige me. T want a mla 
for Bling (he price of milk, to be bought and made into 

■ ■■---■- • of Iha milk iball be proportioned to 

I want one that -ill b« oerUin Is 
fair proEI and leave tbe reat to th* 
Kllen of milk. Alao, the belt method of mthloE<lsuM< curd 
cheete ; or of manufacturing Ibe mitk of two daya into oD* 
-\ttn. E. a. Chilccttt. 

pLiWTtHS Piw Ann Ho™.— 1 hiT. hadalittl* bouU 
wit that I did Dot Ibink came too daar; got by my own bs- 
pariment). All pita, aueh aa peach and plum, will enek 
ihamaelTaa ifiiroperly fruited ; and it tbaydoDt etaeh U»B^ 
■alrn, Ibay will not grow if they are forced ohd with Ik. 
bamuier. So with wolDUti; they ihould be put Id lb* cnwnil 
lu BDon aa tbey fall from the treea, and no! be auffarad lo b* 
too deeply covered with anew through Ihe viDter. 
Newark. H. J. J. RiLDWnr. 

DRracnvB iroBaE.—I arail myfetf of tba prlTllep n 
freely aceorded lo Ihe reader* of yoar jounial, of appTylng 
for Information. I have a promiaing yotiDg mar*, foBr ywul 
old Ihia iprlng, of flsa atnck, and with the eieeptloD of a dt- 
fect la her gait thawing every iadieatioB of ipaad. Lait 
Kaaon iha acquired tba habit uf pooDdiDg her kp.M whM 
when driran tatt, eauaing aoranH* and iwelliBg. TbI* bal 
bean a great dnwbaek in my cflntt* to daTelop bir pmna, 
and if not rcmnliad will .ffeetnally diapo*. of ny bopaa « 
bar future. Can anyof year readanauggeet anylhlngl Ii 
there a remedyl Will h*r progeny be lively to inherit tbi* 
imperfeellun 1 Any auggeitloni will b* Ihankfalty vaedrad 
and promptly acted upon. ». a, JVne- T»rk. 

Peach WoRir —I would add to your ndp. to Urt E W, 
of lodlanapolia, (p. Hi,) giving the method and bow to dai- 
Irey the peach worm, fimop ont a hollow abont lb. tree, bdj 
give a pail of boiling anda, or one quart of wood athu lo a 
pall of biiling water, i)>ring and fall. The luda I oonridn 
preferable. I have aeen fine piece* of unataked llm. plaaad 
near the troa about the But of Ma^ Itvit with the loil. I 
dtn't Bndth* manure heap any dBlriia*ii[tomy traat, maklDf 
tbe p«achaa earlier and good enough. I prefer tbil to trnat- 
log to any hired man'a effectual cleaning with the knife, 

JERBCT. 

Biai. — I wieh to inqulra of Ihe "Ilea Han," whyboB- 
dreda of coloniei of ben bave died with plenty' nf bODi; — 
plenty of venlilatlont Alter a mhny ha* periabad, apM 
opening the bivei we invariably And plenty of boway ail 
oandiwl or augared and water over Iba comb. I* It baoM** 
tha honey ia candied'— and if ao, what makai It eandj-— whaL 
property la wanllogi JuBltif, JUinnaaBto. 

Tobacco.— What kind of soil ia bait Ibr lobanaii, nod al 
what lima ahould Ihe aeed be aownl J. BncTBWiis. [b- 
ba«o ra(|itm a wans, riob, bmIIow •dU. Tha Mad AoaM 



-' — ibMtltn 
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Editou or Co. Obktluiim — It wanii to me tliU joar 
eMTMpondent B. of the SOth ioit. bu ttkta nlber ex- 
treme Tiewi ia reUdon to fenciDg. It ig true, u he siji, 
that tbcre bu been little improTemeot id thii matter for 
Dcw t eenlurj, ■Itbough there h»e been nrioui modlS- 
Mtloni In the conalruetion of wooden feoces, but geae- 
imUj eTCDtaatJDg in eipeulre hilDia, end nod cut 
•dde. After mil umptidtj mmt be Che rule unong finn- 
an in llieae mittera u well u in otlien. Anftbing fn- . 
Tolvlng much meohuiieal Ubor, li la geoenil to be ' 



ct k eubitanUal atone wall in ita at«d, I bs4 
put up ta ■ diviaion fence on uiotlier por- 
tion of the fuTD, wbere It ataiida wiil pronllei to remun 
In good condition for mauj jnn to come, nearly all the 
original ralla Mill remaining, a few ddIj baring been 
broken or decajed. Thla kind of fence la not quite aa 
durable as llie lig zag hoveTer. Tbe poata were of Long 
Iiland locuat — none of (hem baying been replaced. 

One more inalance. In the jear IBOO the bouae whlcb 
I occnpT "" built, and the following jear the fences 
around the dwelling were erected of aqiiared locust posta 
S hf !( inches jellow or pitch pine railing, white or aolt 
pine foot boarda and piclteta. Last aummer (I8SI) about 
balf ot it waa taken down and a new fence built, wllli 
the .- -..u_ _-....._ ■■ . 



wUbiog to et 






. option of the pickeli, which were found in po good 

,5 a eUta that thej again were nearly all worked in lh« 
fence. Tliere bad been a lltUe repair in >ome pcrttona of 
the o!d fence during the period— aome three or lour poaM 
and ■ rail or two had giien out. The other half is atill 
ntinding. Tliig fence was kept painted dnring tb' 'iKO 
for the most part, aldough some iiiterrala of ej 

I have alwaja anppoaed it pradloablo to fence our farmt 
by hedging, jret all (he attempte I have witneaaed hate 
failed, not howefer from Inadaptednea* oi the matetial 
so much aa from the want of aystemalio management. 
The Osage Orange in a country not aappliod witli timber, 
would be a good aubslitute for dead fencea ui my opinion. 
Hawthorn does not grow well here, the iummen bdnR 
■-- •- - nd dry. Honey locust miglit be used to good 
"' * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ..... ^n,gripjn 
iged 



amided. All mordcea and tenons made in buildit 
wooden fences, while it oonauniea time, tends to rap 
decay unleaa kept thoroughly painted, which ia eipenai' 
md laborioua. So also of materials requiring to be nail- 
ed, the rast of iron being lery destraeliTe to wood when 
eiposed lo weather. These conaideraUoD* hare donbtleaa 
indueed (be conlinnance of the old poet and rail and tig 
ng feoce, which last ia by far the moat generally used on 
bnaa beic. Ifor do we find it so eipennve as your eot^ 
twpondent H. aeems lo think, Aocoidlng to hla view a 
nil or board fence lasta only about ten yean. That is 
qijte ■ mistake and can scarcely be said of fences built 
of tbo poorest materials. I will giro a few iustancet 
which hare lallen under my immediate obserraUon. Uore 
than fiflr yean an my father had a new parUtion rail 

fuce mad; acroJa fleld, about forty «.da in length of ™ ""' """ °^- . "''"fT 1?="= 
ebeatnut rails in the .ig ^ form set on alonee, §niwn r*™"?'" TheBnes hedging plant I think 
ftom the Betd. about eighth inches high, '^s «.nie ■4'1""''='. Besuuful at ail se.wns, it can „ 

fence la now sUn^g, tbo foundaUoa. and lo'wer tiers of »» ■ n^^ge "I'll S™t c»3e, and forma a wall of green 
laUa hae ing narer bien dianged. Ia making this kind ;"* ' '"r^ P"*' ^"^ ^"f ^"^^f "f lh> materisr AU 
•r fence, we usually select the Urgent and be« split rails ^T ■'"^"""*« f" ^"^ ^"'«" .hf""". »"> "tended 
for the lower portions of the fence, and as we come to- "'f K™' *.*P*'"* ^-^ "lucl. watchful care in the rearing 
warda the top lighter and poorer materials are uaed, ""^ Pfot"""" req-^red for many years before they ba- 
genenlly ending Sr • "'"Bi S7e. termed . rider, on the """? really fei.cea In the mean Urae the farmer haa th« 
top of the stdtk SMh materials of course do not last 'r/^"''' '"'' "' prt-Weting them by ten<« on one or both 
Mlong. The lop tbcrefora of the fence named haa had !'.^^,i*'_P"_'*",' -"^'^.^^''^.f""", ''*"™^"'B T*"" *'^."- 
a few nils replaned m repairing. Now ' 



Then 



^ quired years of anxious toil and a 

W believe thit the moat'of tlit^ fence will not iMt until '"" ." ,'* ''i*'''''' '^ ^pair serious injuries ins hedge atler 

the close of the present oentury. I am quite sure that •'^■"'"S """"h ajie, requ.nng years of additional care j 

mndi of it would be sound and good at the expiration of n«"™l g™";"> gete the start and generally will succeed 

that time, .onld the growth of bnahes and running vines """ j" "!"* 5" '^"-""f °"' be estimated when « to 

b. kept down; mo^ e-MdaHy ground ivy, wl«:b is ""T^.^r^fJ d*?! '" the Pound for near a oentury 

potsonWlom^Tif hsiXdr^iTwhich sometimes al- ^ "'" '" ^''' ^"'^ ""^'"Jr ^^ 'iSJ^'Jf °I 

£«tcoT«nlhe^»oe. Thesi peat, get wnong theoob- '^J."' A**? ?»"»",!>"'"""''"«' «;?■ Redcodarof 

ble atoiMi cuted from the fleldsHn prepsniiion for mo- ""^o"' ^B* » '^f"^T " '"^"g. Mulberry » quiM to, 

Ing, and thrown nnder (he feoce and are very difficult to ^"^ '^' i;'"'!" ", "I" "^d to be about u durable aa 

•iuinwte; so mnch M that the* ve allowed to run «m. ^°^'"'- '^he two isUer vanetiea we Wtamable at low 

pmt Aitoth.Kreatw««(?lar.docoupiedinmaking P^ce^ almwt at any time w tb» vlcm.ty. Doth ara 

^ia khid of toeel would remark thai i( la not all waste '^l J "n'H'I'nWd «nd deserve attention. 

Onm growa finely along these fencea, wherever there ia '^^ ^'^ "* ^- ''■ ^- J- «■ COSKLRl. 

Xnnoccncded, eepMially adjoining (he plowed lanJs *** 

good culture. Again tn dry seasons aometimes Seuh Tuf.— A correspondent of tha Ohio Farmer 



W good 
tmmMlUsly after mowing, the stubble and every pasture describea the following very dmpte but ingenious way of 
lot Is dry and withered. AH along these fences Is a mat trapping " vermin :"— Every man may catch bis own 



and narel trap for 
I old fl. 



of green herbage which sbeepand cattle will greedily eat, gitunka. I have just di«Mvered a new 

not excepting the poiaonoui ivy and even the leaves of . . . .. . . , , , 

that cattle upaa, tliroomnion wild cherry, which throws """'""B these peaky animals. I take , 

op nnmemos saoculent sprouts wherever it is cut down, "^k my bait In tba bottom, and lay it on two blocka 

Again in this port of the eountrj we End that apple ""^it bIi or Seven inches high, one of which ia near the 

trees with a little attention, after being planted it con- '»ntre ; the skunk goes in, steps over the fulcrum, and 

venlent distances in the joints ol this fence, grow well ""c barrtt right* up on ils and with the skunk in it. Ha 

and bear freely, the form of thia fence alTbrding a con- ca" readily be dUpoeed of by throwing him in 



1 nigl'la 



I fs* 



nals. Try it 



building and affording a fine prolectiou to fields of 
wioter wlieat Last of all when these unsightly fencea 
are repaired, die decayed rails are atill worlli aomethiiig. 
Tbey make very good sammer Bres, expecially for baking, 
U our good hoUM-keepers can tcsliry. So much fur ilg 
sag fence; nnw for pnats and rails. 

About Die ycHr 1S1A a post and rail fence waa erected 
on the farm ; aiuec that period coming into posBvsaiun and 



Ig- The editor of the Uune Farmer aoggesta th« 

use of Hop vines far ttands la binding grain, comalalki, 
straw, Ac. " Tliey are strong, fluiil>lii and tough, and 
iiaie the advantage of being lunger than Oaiem, if yoa 
wish them longer. Indeed llicy may be tot of any te- 
qiiii'ud length, and may be kept and awed after the liop 
haa been gntliurcd, cut into cunvenlent lengths, and laid 
away uoiil another year tor the grain hindiug." 
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^ iiiaiFonTEr) eEEi>. 

GKHUINE: 80R0HVH 8KKD, 

ttceUti Irom Mehd. Vilhoiti 1 Co. or Ptrit. uhlch mubc ri 
Urdu u PEnVKCTLT PURE. Fuckxu CORUIdIdi b&lf 1 PO 
lulled 10 mat addrni qd rectipt of 

T'WENTY-FrVK CKNTS 

B, K. BLiaS. BnrlDilleld. Mu 



! t CO.. Or»t Tuner 



AGRICULTURAL SEEDS BY MAI L.- 

Uie prlcei nIBiFd : 



Oimit,L4qiiOruiirt,i:i(ndiKDaoLaT*ii 10 do. W do. 

do. WHLla Kelilui U do W do. 

Bal&Buu,aklrTWiPuis1aTap,.... 8 do. M do. 

do. cTo. Lalnr'llDprovBd.. ...,.,.. B do. 30 do. 

(^Koree. lh« Rrul nbstluile for coffaa, 10 d». 44 do. 

ntw who Willi for iunr iiDutLUn wtu be lopDllod at Ihe tovnt 
lu DtKrlpllTO CiUloius d[ VenUUe ud riowgr Scedi viU be 
prIL W-nSUiilL B. K. BLISS. Sprinifleld. UlB. 



?0R SALE.— Btat^ and Coanty RigbU for 

- "BBTANra NKW MODS OF HANGING AND RUNNING 
,1 WHEELS." .iddnaiheProprlEtor. J. BRTANT, M. D.^ 



N,f..S. 



5D POTATOEt 



B 



BRKSniRE PIGS FOR SALE AT 

-•"-" — OraUKPCo.iN.Y. 



Two llltcn ibont In 




Coe's Superphosph&te of Lime. 



TDI. tprll 1, lOA 



i aUmulftDt t CTcr >ftw. Ibi 



be«ihl(hlriilk- 



■iOE'a SUPERPHOSPHATE OP LDtEL- 

-' OtBcm 19 BroBd-Stnet, Boston. 

'or Tt^iltonnltli of the riluF of Ihli uIlclMddrHi CO! t Ca 
iOoTt April 4-ll1r. 



BOK'S ITESTEUn RESERVE 

■ B .A- T B IT Tl 

PREMIUM VAT, 




WITH IMFSOTED B£AT£R AND TALTES. 

'Tims welMcnan CDEKSE VAT nu flrsl blradDced ta lk« Dafax 



enlrnt Chmc-ai 



ilDi nnleJIn ■ OHIEBI TAl 
iBplcie, ilmpla, daraMa mm 
rmtmlnm In tlw VMM. 0« 



SP^To^Ti FOR CLRCTILAB. 
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R(\ HONOLULU NECTARINE BQUABH 



«nl*-ElnliiEle(uii,Dlnec 



A. T, 



W OOOSEBjiBllY 



orcd. CIrcolin h 



J VELINO. DK1.4WAKB, DIAKA. H4STyORD P: 

RKBECGA. foTliDmeillBlcbciriiK. Prlcn nuouble. CitttlDna 
Hilt la utHeuli cailoiliii Auif. UBmoN ft BnT. 



OBIBR WILLO W— Salii Purporea.- 
CaHinH ud Plant! at 1o* priCM. HEFrROH t BEST, 



c 



OICE FLOWER SEEDS. 



unmrlalnf nuvarda of lOD rarietla 
uicd Tirletln aiiUal m ncclpt of U 



CUORT-HORNS AND ALDERNEY 

dlllon. lod alio a kv pure ud hiih iml« Aldcmei cdwi. beHt 
udbultagrikabmUsiidlii tlwMuiihT.dcllTinidat Uieeui: 
Albauf rrwsfeham. Iddrta* Dr. UlERMAN WRNDBLL, 
Vtb. lS-^«Btf. Uaiclvood, Albur. N. T. 



^v?.! 



OODBICH'8 SEEDLING POTATOEa 



ht am mo jleld jcrjlmt\j. aad pa» 
» ud adaptaUon to all »lli and ■« 
■w„ U mi. Till CniCD ll ■ little Im bi 
■Ithln mr knoirlrfio. I Copmh M« 
ill>li. In hardlDoe Ilka tta> Cuhi, ud 
.Kc praccdlK. 

iria haTB all white BHh, aaow guhelt 
>r tbe anil, and ara irarr vnaMh and b< 






18M. and havt.been In iDukM huttvg Tuit. Tiler an all alnarij 
kuQwia la Dcai-lf (Tanr Sl^a »aMh Dl VhiUiia and Kintockj, and la 



BA doUar^ per barrel oF 



iujUllillM ITDDI til 



laifsr priH la ihuxnl br tbe niRller qtuuiliUei 
liDMt^inaursHtjlMlMBiuil dtilierT. 
«xpr«i, aathaUbaiUrNted. nia aula ahall Ik 

ftH»Kr8,S3g2-»S..'K,iS, 

-wariludbr mall xliiJ) Uh oaUWaaare kdl 
tV- Suou orteullu tlSSit kbi in S CFnl i 









K. GOODHICn, Ullea. N. V. 
I, To"nto.Ound«'^'"o*^ 

m, Wnodburr, and Bent gh^il 



ana Jaroa Bsmhaurtu U-rr4ihoti.li, Pii. Yard.; Tarli 
Oo„ Vm,. 1. UswaiSllcH'niT. B.itlmBte. Md. J. cTUt 
.1— .„jc .., 1.,..^.. ■—-oil, MldL B,!,. Hanker, Pnnu.c, in 



■jyr ANUAL OP AGRICULTURE, 

J-'J- PrEpiTEd under the dlrtcllon and puHU^ed irilh the UBcUiin 

HABBACHTraETTB STATE BOARD OF ASBItTULTIIBE, 

An Elesienlarr Treatlie, eotcDrlilof tbt rrlnclplii and PricUce a 
Airlcullure. Indudloi the CdoidiiiIUqii or Bolli. the AinuKplina, 



Jan. M-wkaOL 



la predaea lUlan la April indUar neilTarrlnFli 
I and IIQ eacb. and Bsan old annuifa Tor pnpam 
»l«a. Bl)»<an< doUiered on rail cmi or iblF 
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CHAHLES I» FLINT, 

aocreUiT of ItiE Muamrtiiutli Blalo Bound ol Asrlcullnre. auU 
a TreallK uo HUcb Oon and Dalrr Fannlnn, 
Oraiaca, and foT*tt Plaol^ Ac 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARV E]V»RAVIXOS. 

Thli work supplli'i awaiil Inni and iteeplr Ml In oar public ael 
and lilt Adi'lH)!. dare and praetleal nod aanaa witb hLIcIi libai 
Eirepared caunut Fall to seiDDcnd It lo lencral favDr, TbeBm 
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HYDROPATH Y ON THE FARM. 
It is not in iiuppropiUu isuod of the jt»i (o n 
word or tiro witli regird (o Ibbioitiom. It liis baau so 
oRen writtsn sboot, u ■ recondite and coolly process, nllh 
elabomM olcutaUoni of frigbtful length, and erudite oi- 
billGnn of foreign gf ilctai, all the vtj Irom Ilalj to Cliiiia, 
— tiiat our FHrmerf are too mnch in tlii Inbit of regard- 
ing tlie verr wotd aa a aori or bugbear, rising on the view 
arnidst (lie eabalationt of lubmerged rice fields, or point- 
ing with spectral hand to plains and TalUra obeckereci 
over with Egyptian eoiiduill and intenected with Dutch 

Kow, without being altogether diaciplei of the Grafen- 
berg school, we maj jet be permitted to doubt vlicther 
the true ugefulnes or Water la quite ippreeiated aa an 
■gent [n maintaining and promoting either the health o( 
men or tlie fertilllj of aoila Ita effieiencj in both rca- 
pecta, Ilia not u jet been Tully eiplained. That certain 
Spiings which Nature hia wanned and medicated in the 
inner chamber* of Earth, the kind mother and nante of 
o» all, eliould poBMH cnratlTe ptoperliu of their own, is 
not so atrange ; nor do we wonder tint rlVera which liaTe 
washed down the solnUe wealth of many a remote hill, 
side, to laiish It on the flat* that Immediately aklit their 
course, eljould render theie favored spots ineiliau^tibly 
productive. But what virtue there may pertain to clear 
and limpid nuter, in iteelf considered, u a restoratire 
npon the human frame, or aa a fertiliier npon the Und, 
it is perhaps not so easy to determine. 

Tlie latter question, particularly, la complicated by the 
conflict o( authorities and of eiperiencs. Our friend, the 
present Uiiiister of the United State* at the Court of 
Nicaragua, is fully convinced that none but loft waltr 
will rertilixe the soil, and confidently points to the fact 
tliat Nature beraelr dmwi thisdlttinclion In aendingdown 
iw other kind In her TiriTjtng rtini and refraafaing showcn. 1 



But tlie equally practical writer on this subject in jfor- 
(oit'i CtftlopadiOy iolornis ua thst in Dampebire, England, 
" waters running over calcareous soili, and hard, or 
abounding in carbonate of lime, art nsed with great 
success. " The former authority, Ifr. Diceihbon, take* 
pains 10 render the water with which he irrigates, thidc 
and turbid, in order to make it Boat a top-dressing of 
finely divided soil all over his meadows ; but the English 
writer carefully distinguishes between the irrigation of 
meadows and of arable land, and while he gays that on 
the latter "the more thick and turUd the water, the bet- 
ter,"— asserts, aa tlie result of Engllah experience, "that, 
for grass land, the clearer the water the better ; that cal- 
careous matter, taken up in a form not to render tb* 
water turbid, is siraoet the only beneficial admixture," 
and that " when the liven are tuiiiid from quantities of 
silt, or of finely divided clay and peal, they iqjure thtt 
graw, especially the former [dit,] but streams flowing 
^lear and pure from the bllla are of benefit, and eapeciallf 



fram 



lills al 



We. 



et at the outset — in preaaing upon tha 
farmer the importance of Irrigation— with a very difficult 
question to answer; "How am I to know whether tbo 
water I have, is of the right kind for the purpose !" 

pupil of Baron Liuia's has lately written 
re eipoaition of the Laws of Agriculture SO- 
cording to the theory of that distingui^ed investigator, 
and tJie only one of them all which he emphaalzea in 
italics, is this; "Thert it no atiolult niti in Agritnl- 
Furr — cvtTjfthing dtpatdi on fAa tiriuaitlantii iff (As 
ime." If all of Liebig'a philosophy was baaed on as sure 
1 foniidation and backed by at abundant testimony, at 
lliia very seodble concluaioa is, he would have had fewer 
:ritic! buizing about his ears, during the past twenty yean. 
Aud our only reply to the interrogatory supposed. It 
the one whicii it is so easy to give, and often so difficult to 
act upon, namely, that emek must judge for himself accord- 
itancea in wLieh bo is situated. But 
witli regard to IiHgation it aeems tolerably safe to decide 
tha affirmative, unless there are unmistakable indicationt 
to the contrary — we should be ioGlincd to throw the bur- 
n of evidence, as a general rule, upon the negative of 
the question. 
Whether it may be expedient to irrigate with mnddv 
Iter, or not, there can bo no doubt that any material of 
fertilizing character can be applied to the land by the 
agency of water more eflective than in any other way. 
il, which Is capable of filtering the water of our 
springs to such orystal purity, appears equally well calcu- 
lated to absorb, or nlher attract, from liquid manures eterj 
particle of the fertilising ingredients that may be floating 
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in them, and Uie disaoluiion, partial or complete, of these 
ingredients appears to adapt them exactly to the require^ 
meuts of the plant. And as water carriage, as a general 
rule, is cheaper tlian land carriage, it would not be at all 
surprising if tlie means should ultimatelj be dcTeloped 
of carrying our manures over the farm in liquid form, to 
a much greater extent than has thus far seemed practi* 
cable. 

It is our belief, to go back to Irrigation pure and simple, 
that in no other country are there greater reasons or more 
abundant facilities for its adoption, tlian throughout many 
parts of the United States — the former on account of our 
climate, and the latter because of the frequency of streams 
which might be employed for the purpose, and because 
the conformation of the land is so often just what b re- 
quired to accomplish irrigation at a small cost. 

As to the climati of the United States, we are subject 
to extremes of heat and prolonged drouths, which ren- 
der our country, as compared with Great Britain, as a 
general rule, less productive of grosses, and much more 
in need of artificial supplies of moisture. In fact, irriga- 
tion in Great Britain is so particularly well attended to by 
the skies, that comparatively little has been done by man in 
this direction. It is in such countries m ** sunny Italy,** 
and southern Spain, and in China, in all of which there 
are moro points of resemblance to our climate, that irri- 
gation has been found the most serviceable, and where it 
is now most extensively practiced. 

Few people are aware how little the otnot^n^ of rain-fall 
in the year, has to do with the ** moisture " of a climate. 
As a general rule it may almost be asserted that irrigation 
is the most necessary tehere the rain-fall is greatest. 
Thus we find that in Great Britain the amount of rain 
precipitated in the year varies from 20 and 82 inches in 
the eastern and middle counties to 30 in the southern and 
40 in the western — with a calctilated average for tlie 
British Idlands of 82 inches. At Florence in Italy it is 
41^ inches. In the United States, the average, varying 
with local influences increases asMse go southward,* from 
about 40 inches in New-England and in the North West- 
em States, to 42 in what are now called the *^ border 
States," 45 still farther soutli, and 68 in the latitude of 
Mobile. 

Thus the average rain fall in the United States is pro- 
bably at least one-third greater than in the United King- 
dom, and in many cases fully double. But our rains come 
in large quantities at once, instead of slowly, and conse- 
quently run off more quickly ; moreover, during the 
months in which we have the most rain, namely, August 
and September, there is a much more rapid evaporation 
going on, so that the rain which falls is proportionately 
less available for the purposes of vegetation. Taking the 
seasons, each by itself, possibly nine persons out of ten 
would assert that the greatest precipitation occurs in 
Spring, and the next greatest in Winter, whereas the figures 
show that the largest amount of moisture falls in Autumn ; 
Summer stands next to Autumn, and Spring is the third, 
and Winter the fourth and last, on tlie list. And in this 

* Of course thii Btatement U only approximatlvelr correct The 
sonet of caaal rain-fall instead of runninir east and west appear to 
be more nearly N. E. and 8. W., lo that the bell of 4S Inches precipi- 
tation, for example, inclndei part of the shore line of New England 
and thence luns southwesterly into eastern TirKinIa and North Car- 
•lina. where It strikes inlan dacron Tennessee and Arkansas. Bat 
at almost every point there are so many local pecoliarlties affecting 
the case, that even sncb a sUt^ment at this if only tme la the 
broadest and most general scost 



country we have only from ^hj to sixty rainy days in the 
year, against about one hundred and forty in round nam- 
bers in Great Britain. 

The coodusion to be derived from the^e eonsiderations 
is — tliat if we, who receive the donations of the clouds so 
much more rarely, although in a qoantity absolutely 
greater, can devise a system by which we shall make up 
for their rarity by applying moisture to the land for our- 
selves as it may be needed, we shall go much farther in 
combining the advantages of a warm snn with thoee of 
plentiful moisture, than is possible in a country where the 
former can never be secured by ingenuity nor bought by 
money, and where the latter can be increased, but never 
diminiidied, by the appliances of art. Heat and moisture 
are jointly essential to the greatest luxuriance of vegetable 
growth — neither can accomplish much without the co- 
operation of the other. 

In the frequency with which our farmers can command 
springs or streams upon a higher level than many of the 
slopes upon their fanns, they possess a great natural ad- 
vantage for purposes of irrigation. 

There are half-a-dozen instances in the employment of 
Irrigation for farm purposes wbidi we have personally 
examined, which among others seem to be here especially 
worthy of notice — four in Great Britain and the other two 
in this country. Of all of them we have already written 
at some length in the columns of the Countet GxiiTUt- 
MAN, so that our allusions now shall be very brief, and 
merely to recall in a single article what has before been 
said upon this important topic at various intervals. 

The examples to whidi we refer are thoee upon the 
estates of Lord Hatherton, Thomas Hossvall, Esq., and 
Mr. Mkchi in England, upon the noted Edinboro* meadows 
in Scotland, and on the farms of Mr. Dickimsom in Steu- 
ben county, and Mr. L. D. Clift, in Putnam county, in 
this State. The first-mentioned, that of Lord Hatherton, 
at Teddesley in Sta£fordshiref is one of considerable ex- 
pense, securing however drainage as well as irrigation, to- 
gether with a large water-power, all from the same outlay. 
The farm concerned, which, at the time of our visit, and 
for a long period anteriorly had been under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bright, a very judicious and skillful 
manager, embraced over thirteen hundred acres, so situ- 
ated that the drainage outflow from over five hundred 
acres which was originally a sort of elevated swamp, can 
be collected in a reservoir, carried through a covered con- 
duit half a mile to the farmstead, where it turns a mill- 
wheel of 88 feet diameter, and thence passes through a 
tunnelled channel on to a piece of meadow of 115 acres 
below, over which it is spread at pleasure by means of 
permanent channels, and which it has converted from an 
area comparatively worthless into a never-failing source 
of grass and hay whatever may be the character of the 
season. We did not inquire into the details of pecuniary 
cost and return, but soon after these improvements were 
first completed, the statement was published that the total 
cost of underdraining 467 acres, of arranging for the mill, 
and of the irrigation of eighty-nine acres, had been be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen thousand dollars, but that the 
annual rental of the estate was thereby increased over 
$6,000, so that the handsome interest of thirty-seven per 
cent, was the clear result of the outlay. 

At Mr. HoBSFALL*B in Yorkshire, the irrigaUon comes 
from a little brook Into which the sewage of the viUsge 
of Burley flows, and is simply performed by being admit- 
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ted at llie liigLitBl paint, iguntlE knoll in tliu lliemeaiiov 
flf 14 ■crcs, wlience furrowa luving a vcrj gradual des- 
cent, c»rrj it over Uie wUole, llio ivitet when lurped oh 
liickliug out (Vuni that cliumela tlirougli Lliegraai. It ii 
alloHiid to run tlirougli the winter until Uxrch, when the 
meadow U grued until Uaj, Kud then uiolber irrigation 
-tnauea lo gire i itoil to llie hay crup, and aO^r mowing 
S tliird flowing takea placo. The land is all drained, the 
lines of pipii-tile running eight jarila apart, and from three 
to lour feet deep, the latter depth being Tound preferable, 
«nd Wviiig been employed iu the dtaina iDoet recently 
put down, ir tliere is any aurpiua in tbe supply o( liquid 
manure, which is saved at the atables in reservoirs by It- 
•elf, beyond ohal is wanted Tor other pnrpoaea, it is taken 
to a little eicavsl.ion upon the knoll referred to above, 
and tbere mingled with llie water uaed fur the irrigation 

Our readen are already familiar with tlie syslema pur- 
Ned at Tijitree IIbII and on the Crsigeutlnney meadows, 
Ur. Ucchi was so highly convinced of the iucrcs-ied value 
of manures when conveyed upon tlie land iu liquid forin, 
tliat lie went to tlie expense o( building cistemi, putting 
down pipes, and erecting a steam engine to force the dis- 
■olved fertilijwrs, or often water Marcely burdened with 
ferliliiera of any kind, tbrough aublerranean channels 
over l.ia wl.ole farm. The sewage of the city of Edin- 
burgh diluted witli the Foul Burn water, carried by clian- 
Dels constructed for the purpose upon the Bats overehadoW' 
ed by " Acthur'a Seat," produces such crops ofgruw, that 
the milkmen of tliat cannytown, on (he 1 1th of April last. 
Lid oflf the cutting of it for the season of 186! at prices 
varying frooi £20 (o f'lO Sterling per Imperial acre I 

ia lo (lie syilem of Irrigation pursued by Mr, Djciih- 
SOK on hio fiino at Ilamby, a full acoount may be found 
jn the CtPtTiTiToa for 1857, pp. H8, iS?, It la quite 
rimple. not costly, and well north the eiaminntion of 
those iiitercated iu the subjecL As a niere outline of (hi 
method adopted, we mii say that the sloping nieaduw u 
be iirigHted has a furrow carried along its highest part 
faiU) which (lie water will flow from the (spring or reservoir 
to be employed fur the purpose. The main point requli^ 
Ing tare is to lay down tliia furrow by means of a level, so 
as to secure a very gentle and regular descent Other 
similar furrows, either branching Irom this, OT made by 
«xieniting this in curves and parallel), to reach as large n 
part IS pusiible ol tiie surface of the field — are plowed out 
■uHirdiiig to the confurmation of the land, and require 
conipHrativcly little labor with the Bpade or shovel to 
secure all the Gni'ih that is necesssry. In practice the 
vater is admitted into these furrowa so >a to fill liiem, 
■tid trickle down Irom their sides over tlie intermediate 
■paces. A little eiergise of "vommon sense" and in- 
^niiity, witli a dear idea ol llie object in view, will 
enable any one to undertake the Irrigation of his meadows 
avoonling to tlie requirements of the case, much more 
easily tlian direutioDS can be laid down on paper suitable 
far all localities. 

Tlie ehief ulgect of tliii article is 10 call attention to 
llie benuliciid results ol Inigaiion, and the eaitc with which 
they are ol'ten to be abtained. Tliei« is scarcely an; other 
•ulyeut more worthy of ducuaaion, and aa a conaiderablH 
iiitcirul has now elapsed since mucli has been said ibnut 
it in our columns, we invite the aid of our correspondeuis 
to show whether tlie practice ol Irrigation is eiteudiug 
iu lilts and utlier States, and whether thova who may have 
trieil It durinit tlie past five years, find its reiurui upon 
the dej;ree of tabor bestowed, aa satiifaclory and as re- 
munerative ■■ has been dsimed, so far as we are aware, 
by all who liavcprcviouily experimented in "Bydropathy 
t>D lilt farm." 



SHORT -HORNS IN ENGLAND. 

In the CouMRi Gawi-iMiH of March 27th, we no- 
ticed an important ahipment of ShOrt-HorhS from thia 
country to Great Britain, and in our last number a para- 
graph was quoted from one of our Dublin exchanges, re- 
ferring to the arrival there of that part of the ahipment 
aent out by Tnoxia Richabdson, Eaq. 

The remainder of the shipment,— sent over by SiuiTlL 
TuoRNK, Esq. — conaated of fuur animals, aa follows : — 






..U Grand 



llord,. H. 



;eofThon 



The Grst bull menUoned on this list, the "Duke of 
Geneva," was bred by JallRS 0. Shildok, Esq., from 
whom he waa purchased some lime ago by Ur. TiioHMi. 
He waa sold to the Uun. Colonel I'eunant, li. F., Penrfayn 
Cnstle, Bangor, (or 600 guiueas.(aay J3,OO0.) He isown 
brother to Sd Duke of Tborndule, sent over last year, and 
sold at too guineas to Uessrs. Howsril & Robinson. 

Tlie seoond bull, " Lord Oiford." was noticed in high 
terms in tliis paper of Feb. SI, IBSl, at which time h« 
waa in the pO(«c«<iun of Hon, FaiNcis H, Rotoh oI 
Otsego, He was bred by Mr. Thobne, and sold to th« 
Duke of Devonshire for <00 guineas (nay |2.«(iO.) 

■'Sd Liord Oiford," half-brother of the preceding, and 
sired bv one of the bulls sold in England lai't year, went 
to Ur. AUiertou of Speke, near Liverpool, fur If 50 guineas, 
(uv f 1,260,} which is nut a bad price for a five moothi^ 
calf, 

"Oxford," who " went cheap," according the London 
AffricutlHTol Oaietlt, owing to being out of condition, 
waa purchased by Ur. Slyc of Lancaster, for 1 50 guineas, 
(»7W.) 

The journal just quoted, which is one of the leading 
agricultural authorities in England, apcaks of these sales 
a* allijidiiig "another marvellous illuslraiion of the value 
of good breeding in the Sbort-IIorn world," and of tli* 
high prices oblained, aa being "aufflciently illuBtrative of 
tlie enormous value of animals of the Duchess and Ox- 
ford tribes of Short- Horns," to "deserve a record m tha 
hialury of the breed." 

As the statement has appeared in one of our contem- 
poraries tliat Idr, TnoBNE is to be an eiliibitor at tha 
grand show which takes place at Bittersea Park, London, 
tills Bumnier. under the joint auspices of the Royal Ag. 
Sodety of England, and the Highland and Au. Society of 
Scotland, — we may slate that it was his partial intention 
to have placed one or more of the above animals in com- 
petition on that occaeion; but the uncertainty of thdr 
attaining proper condition to be exhibited with a fait 
prospect oi succes.*, so soon after a long and trying sea 
voyage, together with the tempting prices offered for them 
by ready purcliasers immediately upon their arrival, led 
him to abaudon a project, which, under other circum- 
Btaiicef, it would liava been moat creditable both to bin 
and to llie country lo have adopted. We are glad to ba 
able to ctate however, tliat AaiaiciM Short-IIoms art 
litrtiflo be among the winners at thai time—" 2d Duke ot 
Airdtie," sent over la^t autumn by It. A. AtEjAHUEa, 
Esq., of Kentucky, liaving been in course of preparation 
during tlie winter aud spring, and being now, aa we are 
aaauied by competent parUes, in tip-top order to win. 
The trial, if lair play ia given, will be an intereating one, 

—We cannot help repeating the remark in aiibstance, 
wilh which our notice of tha Thorndale shipment lo Eng- 
land last year waa accompanied, that these animals are to 
be spared wilh great regret from the Short-Ilom stock 
of tbe country. It would be do matter of surprise, to 



find tl 
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sold in England owing to the temporary dullness in tha 
demand for improved stock of all kinib in this country, 
re-imported to the United Stales, at Still higher prices, Id 
future yeara by other parlies. 
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AGRICULTU RAL STATISTICS. 

In advocating tlie collection of Agricultural Statistics, 
we have frequently urged that the figures presented 
hy the United States census returns once in ten years, are 
very far, — in the opinion of those best qualified to judge — 
very far indeed, from giving anything like a correct pic- 
ture of our agricultural resources and development. 

At the risk of wearying our readers by too frequent re- 
currence to this subject, we have before us an illustration 
of the foregoing remark, wliich we cannot pass by unno- 
ticed. Tlie Report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture for last year, contains the statistics of the 
State as given in the U. S. Census returns for I860, to- 
gether will) a comparison between them, and the returns 
of the State assessors. To this chapter Mr. Secretary 
Flint calls our special attention, and we find ft fully bears 
out the statement with which we began. For example — 
and to carry out the comparison a little farther than is 
done in the article before us, we note that the U. S. Cen- 
sus reports the agricultural area of the State as follows: 

Total Extent of "Improved Land." in arret, a.21.3.Sl» 

do. do. " Unimproved Land," do l.lt>2,296 

8.405.611 
But the State Assessment returns, taken about the same 

time and for the same year, give us quite a di£ferent re- 
sult, as below : — 

leresofLand annuallr tilled 965.576 

do, do. Orchards. includlnR all kinds of froit, 41,412 

do. Upland Meadow 550.183 

do. Lowland Fresh Meadovr 156.359 

706.642 

do. Salt Meadows, S^543 

do. Pasture Land IMhm 

1397,887 

do. Woodland not enclosed as pasture, 976,071 

do. Unimproved land. 767,019 

"T14O.477 
This appears like quite a different territory from that 

referred to in the census returns — there being an area of 
184,000 acres of improved land, and over 660,000 of un- 
improved, which ** Uncle Sam ** does not condescend to 
notice at all. When we come to the domestic animals of 
the farm, we find quite as striking omissions, witli the 
■ingle exception of swine, the number of which is given 
in the census as being greater than reported by the 
assessors: 

Total number of Horsks— State assessors, 90.712 

do. do. Census returns, 47.679 

Discrepancy, 43,033 

Total number of Cows— State assessors 160.983 

do do. Census returns, 134,475 

Discrepancy 26,507 

Total n umber of Sh kbp- State assessors, 1 15.671 

do. do. Census returns, 118,279 

Discrepancy 2,892 

Take the hay crop as another instance in point : 

nay cut In tons— State assessors, 702.285 

do. Census returns, 66<i,628 

Discrepancy 33.657 

The article before us calculates that the discrepancies 
aboYe noted alone make a difference of nearly Jive mil- 
lions of dollars in the valuation of the State. 

The value of the farms themselves, as well as of the 
live stock upon them, is often greatly underrated, to judge 
from individual instances referred to, although there is 
nothing given which proves the general average for the 
fanning lands of the whole State, to be far out of the way. 
This is a fraction less than thirty-six dollars and fifty 
cents per acre. With the facts which are fully proven, 
before us, however, we can entirely coincide in the re- 
flection that " these returns, while they are of great value 
relatively, are yet 00 far from the actual truth, as to be 



nearly valueless, except for purpo.se8 of comparison, 
and it is to be regretted that some more perfect plan has 
not been adopted in these investigations. But so long as 
the work is entrusted to political favorites, irrespective of 
other qualifications, rather than to persons specially fitted 
for such labor, we may well despair of reaching even an ap- 
proximation to the truth." » » •• I'he average annual 
produce of butter per cow, is a little less than seven lbs. ; 
of cheese, about five pounds. And yet these items, and 
such as these, are to be laid before our own people, before 
the people of other states, and before the world, as ths 
results of official inquiries into the present condition of 
the Agriculture of Massachusetts P^ 

Can we have fuller evidence than is afforded by such 
developments as these, of the good that might be accom- 
plished by a National Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics, 
which should select as its agents and enumerators men 
qualified for the task, who would undertake it intelligent- 
ly and carry it out honestly ? With such errors in the 
returns of a single State, by no means one of the largest 
in the Union, it is easy to conceive how very wide of the 
mark the grand aggregates of the country are very likely 
to be. As is intimated above, the only use of our cen- 
8US returns, as they are at present taken, is derived from 
the supposition that the average of mistakes and incapa- 
city will be about equal in different localities and at dif- 
ferent periods, and that consequently the figures we have, 
may fairly serve as the basis of general comparisons. But 
they should not go before those nations of the world from 
whom we are deriving, and hope to derive, an immigration 
of incalculable value in our national growth, as justly rep- 
resenting the capacities and the culture of our country. 
Either through State or Federal enactments, or both, work- 
ing in co-operation with each other, we trust that we may 
eventually get more nearly at the truth. 
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[?or the Country Gentleman and CoIUvator. 
WIRING FENCE-STAKES. 

A writer in the Country Gentliman, gives his plan for 
boring fence caps. I think I can tell him of a better way 
to fasten the stakes than to make wooden caps. In the 
first place, they are liable to split — 2ndly, no two comers 
require the same length of cap^Srdly, you have to bring 
all the stakes to a certain size. 

Seven years ago I was making a cedar fence with stakes 

and rider. After setting the stakes without reference to 

size, and having the fence ready for the top pole, I bought 

some wire of the size of telegraph wire and annealed it, 
so that it was quite flexible. I got an iron made (a nail 
rod is large enough to make it,) six inches long with a 
hole in each end that readily receives the wire, with one 
end made at right angles. With this I loop or coil the 
end around the main wire something as telegraph wires 
arc fastened. With one hand hold of the small loop, and 
the other hold of the main wire, while an attendant brings 
the stakes to the desired position, you can draw the wire 
to such tension as you desire ; then give the wire a aliort 
turn in the loop ; then with file cut the wire, and loop 
the end back on tlie main strand. The cost per corner will 
not exceed one and one-half cents. If the frost raises 
the stakes, take a beetle, while the ground is soft, and 
drive them down. 

My staking to which I refer, stands as well to-day as 
when first made. Hiium Walkbb. Mexico^ K, Y, 



The Winnebago Co. (III.) Ag. Society has Its next 
Fair at Rockford, Sept 16—19. President, Dr. H. P. 
Lane; Secretary, H. P. Kimball. 
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INQUIRIES ABO UT BARNa 

Messrs. L. Tuckkr ii Son — Being about to build a 
barn on a plan derived from a design on page ISO of 
your Annual Register for 1862, I take the liberty of ask- 
ing^veral questions on points connected with it, answers 
to whicli, if convenient, would confer a favor. 

1. Would not a ««parafo manure 8he<l be preferable? 
The space for it in your designs would be otherwise use- 
ful. (1.) 

2. Are there any objections to the use of rain water 
from cisterns for horses and cattle? (2.) 

8. Is the cistern described on page 139 of same article 
preferable to a circular one in a corner of the basement ? 

4. Would either be liable to freezing, and which least 
■o? 

6. What access is there to the outside one for cleaning, 
etc. ? (3.) 

6. The dimensions of my plan being, length 42 feet, 
depth 85, height 18, what style of roof would best com- 
bine cheapness, utility and looks? (4.) 

7. Is 14 feet a good width for the threshing floor, the 
bays and the stables? (6.) a. 

BalUmore Co., Md.. April fk 

(1.) The object in placing the shed and space for manure 
in the basement, is economy. The basement of a bam 
costs only the excavation and wall — a separate building 
requires the additional expense of roof and some ad- 
ditional wait The advantages of comprising all the bam 
accommodations within a single building are the diminish- 
ed cost of exterior walls and compactness of accommo- 
dation. Hence, if more room is needed, a larger build- 
ing should be erected. Otherwise, Uiere is no serious 
objection to a separate building for manure, except the 
labor of wheeling to it 

(2.) Rain water answers well for cattle, and for horses 
except a few who are so dainty as not to drink it. Usage 
however will cause nearly all animals to like it, if it comes 
from clean rooft*, and is kept in frequently cleaned cisterns. 
It is purer than spring water, so far as relates to mineral 
ingredients ; but brings down some foreign and vegetable 
matter, which render it less palatable. 

(3.) A circular cistem would be more economical of 
exterior wall material, but would be more difHcult to 
cover properly so as to be secure from any danger of caving 
in. Both being covered with a foot of earth, they could 
not freeze. A curb of stone, two feet square, forming 
what is called a ** man-hole," properly covered, would 
admit cleaning. The best curb is made of chisseled flag- 
ging, set on edge, a foot or more high, and reaching the 
surface of the ground ; and a flag-stone fitting the inside and 
resting on shoulders, at tike lower part, and another lying 
on the top, the intervening space filled with chaiT or straw, 
secures the cistem most completely from the frost 
Through this curb, the water pipe may enter, or the pump 
tube be placed for withdrawing the contents. 

(4.) The roofs figured in the Register would be suitable. 
The truncated gable is a matter of taste, which any one 
may adopt or reject, as best suits him. 

(5.) We see no objection to these dimensions. 
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bearings that may have collected there. If any has ad- 
hered to any part of the machine, take an old ktiife and 
scrape it oflEl Be careful however lest you scrape off the 
paint from the wood work. Examiue all the bolts and 
nuts, and see that they are in perfect order. If you find 
any broken, take them out and have them mended at once, 

for you cannot afford to spend time when mowing has 
commenced. If your machine has been used a year or 
two, perhaps it would not be amiss to give it a coat of 
paint Take your cutter bar and knives, and see tliat 
the knives are all fast and Uie bar straight, and grind or 
file your knives sharp. I think grinding is the best if 
you have a thin stone to grind them on. By putting 
your machine in good order before haying commences, 
you are ready to commence haying one or two days before 
your neighbor — who leaves his machine to fix until the 
day he wants to commence mowing. 

To those readers of the Country Gentleman and Cul- 
tivator, who have never used a mowing machine, I 
would suggest that if your land is smooth enough, buy a 
mowing machine. You will find it a great saving of 
labor ; you can now buy good machines cheap compared 
with tiie prices of a few years ago. Good machines are 
advertised in this paper. 

Be sure and have a good horse-rake. Next to the 
mowing machine in point of labor-saving, is the horse- 
rake. See that the teeth in your rake are all sound. 
If any are broken, slip in a new one. Hard maple makes 
the best teeth for horse-rakes. It wears smooth and is a 
good and stiff wood. There are a great many kinds of 
horse rakes, but I have never seen any that I liked better 
than the revolving rake. It rakes clean and is less liable 
to get out of order than some of the other kinds. 

Clean out your bams and sheds. Barns and sheds in 
which you intend to mow your grain and hay, should be 
thoroughly cleaned of all the hay seed and refuse stuff 
that will collect about and in them during the winter. 
By doing this a week or two previous to filling your 
bams, you give the rats and mice notice to quit, as it 
leaves no harboring place for them. These and many 
other things that may be put in proper shape before har- 
vesting commences, will save the trouble of doing it at a 
time when you have the least time to spare to do it 

RoMndale, Uay. 188S. & P. KEATOR. 
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[For the Oonntrj Gentlemaii and Onlilvat<Mv1 
TOBACCO AFTER IT IS DRIED. 



[For the Country Oentleman and Cultivator.] 
SEASONABL E SUG GESTXONa 

Now, farmers, is the time to look after your mowing 
machines, horse rakes, hand rakes, forks, &c. See that 
they are all in proper order, for seed time has come and 
harvest will soon be here. Take your mowing machines 
into your work shops the first leisure or rainy day — take 
the caps of the boxes, and clean all the gum from the 



A metliod of curing tobacco after it is dried, generally 
practiced by farmers in Germany, consists in forming a 
round stack of the same, turning the points or the thin 
part of the leaves or blades as much as possible outside, 
and the thick or itemmy part to the inside of the stack. 
The idea is to warm the tobacco by its own yet containing 
moisture. Killing or ratlier curing the greenness of the 
veins in the blades, and by a certain sweat to improve 
the flavor and appearance of tlie article. When warm 
enough in the middle or the warmest part of the stack, 
to bear a hand inside without discomfort of heat, it should 
be taken apart and tliat part of the stack: not warmed up 
to the point of sweat, be put in the middle for a like 
cure. Care must be taken not to bum ic black, or like 
ash-bumed manure, to which purpose it should be fre- 
quently examined. When the above point of curing is 
attained, it may be laid out thinly to cool off and dry, 
after which it can be put into whatever shape for market, 
in bales, casks, hogsheads. By the above process the 
farmers in Germany manage to cure tobacco, and sell when 
very successful, the same, at prices often equalling the 
best sort raised in this country. Tlie stack named must 
be in doors, on a good plank floor, and accessible to very 
little air, while in stack. John F. Hillmam. 
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Rare Birds. — The admirers of rare and beautiful birds, 
are referred to the advertisement of Mr. Giles of Wood 
stock, Ct, in anotlier page of this paper. 
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[Fmr the Country Oeotleman and Onltlrator.] 
RAISING LAMBS FORBUTCHERS— No. 2. 

After the ewes are well rested, and used to grass so 
that there is no danger of over-eating, thejr maj gradual- 
ly be put on better pasture. At this time an important 
point is to be aimed at, and kept steadily in view, viz., 
not to hurrj your ewes too fast in the fall, so that the 
thrift cannot be kept up in the winter, but aim at 
a constant gain in condition, changing from worse to 
better, and not from better to worse. Of course if your 
ewes are good milkers, as they begin to spring bag 
they will begin to get thin ; but this thinness is per* 

fectly natural, and does not interfere with the ewes being 
in good heart and very thrifty. Aboat the Ist of Oct., 1 
should say, — others, Nov. Ist, — the ram should be turned 
in. 

I have now to write on a delicate matter, but I shall 
write what I know to be so, and reserve the proof for tlie 
future, if it becomes necessary to produce iU In select- 
ing your stock ram then, dou^t be too pinching, but buy a 
good one, as it will be money well laid out, and that you 
will never regret; and by all means buy a South-Down. 
As I have watched this matter closely for fourteen years, 
I can say with confidence that no other breed is better or 
as good. But it does not follow that you need buy of me. 
There are many good South-Down flocks. I would be 
gUd if there were ten times as many. I might mention 
If r. Thome's of New- York State, Thomas Buffum of New- 
port, R. I., Mr. John Worth, Westchester, Chester Co., 
Pa., and very many others; but my readers will notice 
their advertisements. 

When I first commenced with South-Downs, many of 
our old fasliioned farmers would not pay ten dollars for a 
ram lamb. Since seeing the great advantage, these same 
farmers have willingly paid $25 for ram lambs, only keep- 
ing from 20 to 50 ewes, and will any day tell you that 
tliey would not be without a South-Down ram for fifty 
dollars; but I have said, and say now, Uiat from $16 to 
$25 is enough for a farmer to pay for a ram lamb just to 
nlee butcher's lambs. Some contend tliat a Leicester, 
Cotswold or other long-wool, is as good, but a host of wit- 
nesses say Uiey are not. A few years ago many of the 
Leicesters were scattered in this section, but after a fair 
trial, the South-Down proved so mudi better, that I do 
not know of a single Leicester lefl. Some of our farmers 
used both in one season, dividing the ewes equally. The 
result was that the South-Down cross was fat and sold 
clean before a single Leicester cross was fit for market. 
The best of New- York butchers buy lambs in tliis section ; 
they all say use by all means a full blood South-Down ram. 
I may here stop to say that all black-faced sheep are not 
South-Downs, and that the improved South-Down is much 
better than the common. 

£very thing working as it should, by the Ist of March 
your lambs will commence dropping. I should tlierefore 
commence about Feb. 1st, to give the ewes some grain, 
and gradually increase to lialf a pint apiece by March Int 
•—then by April 1st have it increased to one pint of corn- 
meal or one and a half pints oats. If the ground should 
be much bare, so that the ewes can get to the ground, 
they will not need roots before lambing, but if confined 
to yards on clover hay and cornstalks, I should give about 
one pound turnips apiece per day, increasing to ten 
pounds when lambs are four weeks old ; but if the ewes 
can run through April on good sod intended for plowing, 
they will not need so many roots. Many of our best far- 
mers never feed any roots, but they keep no more sheep 
than they can keep well ; yet it is at this point that roots 
are of great service, as they help to keep the sheep ofi" 
the grass intended for pasture until it gets well started, 
and that almost insures good pasture tlirougli the season. 

When the lambs are three or four weeks old, they can 

be learned to eat cornmeal by putting a little in the 

^<^*i».h, mixed with a little salt. After learning a few to 

flectia of tlie hand, partition off a pen 'under slielter by 

reUtivlves, putting a bottom and top railing across, then 



nailing pickets on just wide enough to exclade the ewes, 
and put a small trough within, placing in it some sweet 
colmmeal, ground coarse^ and a little salt at first sprinkled 
on. Your lambs will soon find it out, and if you please 
to take time, you will find it an advantage to cut some 
turnips or potatoes up fine for them. \ 

By now giving your ewes plenty to eat, and nursing 
your lambs, they should be fit for market in June, and 
the ewes in September worth $1 more than cost, whicli, 
with lambs and wool, should pay full $6.50 or $7 per head 
for ewes wintered, especially if you raise nuiny twins. 

Uolmdel. N. J. J. 0. TAYLOB. 
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EARLY TRA INING OF COLTS. 

Early training on a judicious system is acknowledged to 

produce the best results with the young. J. F. French 

of North Hampton, gives in the New-England Farmer, a 

communication on this subject, from which we abstract 

the following paragraph : 

" I have two colts, one eight months old, and the other 
one year and eight months. They are both accustomed 
to the harness. The oldest I have frequently used in the 
sleigh. On one occasion this winter, when sleighing was 
good, it has taken me, together with my little son, to 
Portsmouth and back, a distance of nine miles each way, 
with no inconvenience or injury whatever. The colt is 
large of its age, in good condition as to its fiesh, and high 
spirited ; and I required it to walk at least two-thirds of 
the distance each way. It was well fed in the city, taken 
through streets where it could hear various sounds, and 
witness all sorts of objects — still it was not suffered to tire, 
or scarcely to sweat at all, and to every appearance was 
as lively and bright when I reached home as when I start- 
ed. To have forced it beyond its strength that distance, 
or half the distance, would have been injurious — bnt care- 
ful training is always beneficial, and we rarely begin too 
young with anything." 

Lambert Maynard, owner of " Trotting Childers," who 
has had much experience in raising and training colts, told 
Mr. F. that ** his colts are all broken to the harness be- 
fore they are a year old, or as he more properly express- 
ed it, educated. He rarely, if ever, uses a whip. As to 
its injuring them to use them so young, he remarked that 
he never exercised them so hard as they exercise them- 
selves when alone." 

The editor of the Farmer adds : **No suggestion with 
regard to colts can be more judicious. The highest spirit- 
ed colt we ever saw we broke in accordance with the 
sugsrestions given by Mr. French. We began by putting 
on the bridle only, and continued throngh an entire month 
to add various parts of the harness, until he was perfectly 
accustomed to every part of it. He was allowed to stand 
with the harness on from moniing until noon, when it was 
taken off, the colt watered and fed, and after dinner a part 
or tlie whole harness put on again. At the end of this 
time we put him to a light wagon, alone, and drove lum 
a mile, and had no trouble with him afterward." 
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[Tor the Country Gentleman and CnltiTator.3 
SAWDUST AS LI TTER FOR STABLES. 

Every person who has had any experience in milking 

in stables, knows how difficult it is to keep the milk free 

from any foreign matter, which does not add much to its 

flavor. I have practiced several years, fall and spring, 

while cows were in milk, to litter my stable with sawdust, 

by applying at night one bushel to eight cows. I accom- 
plish a triple object by it. It keeps the stable clean ; it 
keeps the cows cleaner ; and last, not least, it adds to the 
manure pile by absorbing the urine of the animals. Let 
the doubting try it. Hikam Walxkk. Mexico, If, Y, 

Who is the most unpopular officer with acme of the 
ladies 7— General Housework. 
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BOW TO SHEAR SHEEP. 

Having aecn in «rtic1e on ehetring slieep in ;onr piper, 
whicli se«nied to me wu unvorkniBiililie und boliind (be 
Umea, Rod hoping tbit iooi« tnty be bencfitwd b; i few 
dlreclioM that will be of great vulue to the beginn 
bot to an old hand ; und even be. if induced (o falloir, ma; 
give np big tying and Ibe wt^^n boius. 

jlnj ordinary floor that tlw lanner liax, where he 
twTe bia xheep bandr, will aiiewer llie purpoee. If one 
tnan is to Hbear alone, take some itroiig material, (gunny 
bam ripped open «rc ib good an Bnylljing,) bo that lliey 
will make a pieee say 8 hy B fert, or what ii better 8 by 
10 ; fprend some abort atnw or any ]itt«r llxt 1b do' 
abort on Che floor, and tach your cloUi over it, udiig 
inon lalh or any lliin iWips to nail through— making the 
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one shearer, it is better lo bare one bed for each man, 
but where room is scarce, it will do lo hare them together. 
At Uie end ot the day you will End that Ihie will pay. 
When this is done, uid your place swept out, you are 
Kkdy for the aheep. See tliat it Ib clein of all gtraw and 
dirt nt the door of the pen; lay the rheep down on iia 
right aide, rest on yonr left knee being at the back of the 
dieep; put jour right loot over the ebeep, carrring hii 
left tore leg well forward, and with your left hand on his 
left hind leg proved well back, you will have your sheep 
ready for operation. Begin on the upper aide of lila 
ttomach, and abear lengthwise of the Bheep; shear the 
brisket and the ini'ide of the hind lega — be carcrul to cut 
off all of tlie small locks — (if tliey are left oo tliey look 
very bad.) When you hsTe thp stotnacli ebeared then you 
Uind astride of the abeep, and with your riglit hand raise 
the heud n little ways from the bed, and shear with your 
left band as far as the back of the neck. Here a brgin- 
Der may use his right hand oecaBionilly— be careful not 
to go beyond the back bone. 

As you shear, raise the sheep up gradually so that by 
Uie time yon are at the shotildet' you will have the sheep 
altting on his mmp — (hen you will be ou your right knee 
with the sheep's head over your led leg and under your 
ann—ahear well down in tlils poiilion until you have to 
reai'li after the wool. Kow let Die alieep come down 
gradiiaity, until by tbe time you are at the hind leg, he 
will lay flat — then you will be astride of him on your 
knees, with your right foot over his neck, which will keep 
bim from Soanclng. When tliis side Is dune, proceed with 
tlie other in the Bame way, but using tlie right hand— 
(you will perceive that the Beece Is at his tuck all the 
lime.) If you prefer using your riRht hand all the time, 
then lay the abeep on the oilier ude to begin, or some 
bke that way Ibe tiest where they use the left hand. If 
the rigiit band is used all the time, the work will not 
look as well and evenly. 

Tbe way lo 'bold the shears to cot a smooth and even 
out, is U> gnsp tbe aheant partly on tbe blade, and bring 
Uiem partly shut, and run them in iho wool, having pre- 
viously drawn tbe skin smooth where It is incliued lo 
wrinkle — pressing against the sheep — shut tlie shears but 
• liille way oitb a dmw back at the same time, and If 
done rightly, it will leave the sheep in handsome ridges 
of { to 1 inch wide— tliat will be so close to the akin (hat 
it will oflen sanbum on long wool sbeep with the eilges 
about one-qnaiter of an inufa long. Any one who has 
Ken fhetp sborn in thia way, will gladly give up ttie old 
w»y which leaves some of it nearly an inch long, and 
with an appeanoce as if it had been gnawed off, which 
vakes your flock of aheep look badit for ■ long time. 

Tbe leiidenoy lo cut tlie sheep is greaU; lessened when 
•born in Ibis way. 1 liave shorn a great many in a day, 
that did not have even a piiiob on them. To cut one is 
Ihe eiception, not the rule. 

1 have written this in hopes that Young Fanner may 
indtice bis neighbors to adopt tiili way, ai>d for any otlier 
■hearei* who may aeo Ibis. 1 hare seen men at forty 
give up the Young Farmer's way and Ivim this methoil, 
April Wfa, IMfc lUAO t, OJOJAKE. 



TEACHING C ALVE S TO DRINK. 
Ukbsrs. Editois — In the Co. Gknt. of April !4th, A 
Hose gave ug a very good article ou the treaunent of cowa 
and calves, but I muat beg leate lo differ from him with 
regard M teaching calves to drink. He says that ha 
"backs them up in one corner ol the yard or stable, puM 
their neck between iiis knees, puis his Gnger in llieir 
mouths, then inseru their nose in the pail, and in Ibia 
way they soon learn lo help themsel'es." Two years ago 
I should probably have swallowed Iho whole of lliia a* 
"law and gospil," but my enperience last spring taught 
me belter doctrine. Having two calces that I wuhed lo 
separate from tlie cows, I shut them up in tiic stable ona 
night after (hey had sucked, and liie next mortiing I milk- 
ed in s common wooden pail, and Bet it before one of 
iJiem, but it was " no go ;" neither of thera would eat At 
night I milked again and pUcrd it before lliem, whea 
iheydmiik it in double quick time. I know farmers who 
regularly practice this mode of treating their calves, and 
with success. Vou can add mea! to it, and lliej will eat 
it as readily as they do the milk. Brother farmers try it. 



and report progress. F. i 



Vaphauk, L. i 



id Oalllva: 



Coarae Flour and Meal lor Raising CalveB, 
It requires no labored argunient to continre soy farmer 
at the present day, that it is belter lor Uie cow and calf 
both, that the calf phould be brought up aeparale froni 
the dam ; SB tiie teasing and worry of Ibe calf is injurious 
to her, besides keeping her consUntly eicited. As it ii 
not good economy to rear llicm on new milk, it become* 
necessary to Eulietilule some other food to mix with tha 
skimmed milk or whey, to make up for the Iosb of tlia 
butUr or cheeEe in tlie food,«nd not produce a loose SlaM 
of the bowels. I have tried scalding corn-meal and corn 
and rye togetlier \ then 1 liaie made it into a pudding, al 
you would for lable use — giving thera a portion in each 
meal; but always lound more or less difficulty in making 
them eat it, and when they did, its ciTect was too looBe a 
stato of bowels. For Bcverol years I have used a co<ir7« 
flour, which I could buy at the same price ot corn-meal, 
and uBO it unoookcd. It readily mixes with the milk or 
wliey — does not settle lo the bottom like meal; they eat 
it readily, and they llirire on Ibis mixture as on new milk. 
I practice feeding calves in (his *ay till fall feed is good, 
and have no more trouble to winter them than 1 do mr 
cowa. I keep them in the same stable with my cows; 
giie Uiem tbo some chance, with tbe addition of one quart 
oF oat-meal each per day, or ila equivalent, and when 
grafe comes they thrive at once, without waiting lialf tha 
D to recruit. Ilmiu Wilksb. ilexieo, N. Y. 
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OARE OF HORSES. 

1 found one table spoonful of air-slacked Ii 



icb alternate day, often cure a liurse with a heavy cough 
from a cold, Uany horses, if blanketed In Ilie stable, 
ill lake a cold every time Ihey get a da<h of rain in tha 
inter, when if not blanketed In the stable, they will be 
entirely free. The blanket should be used when standing 
ind if the horse is extra healed coming in, till llie 
blood has lime to get to its usual heat. Tliia I havs 
practiced (or about twenty years, and have lost no hor?ca. 
JEUSRT, 

CTTtie AshtobulaCo. (Ohio) Ag. Society bos appoint-, 
cd ii« next exhibition at Jcflerson, SepL 24— SG. Trcsi- 
dant, Cu-Tui Dooai; Secrelary, W. H. Bui^ea*. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and CulUrator.] 

How to Improve a Badly Run Farm. 

Mkssrs. Editors — Having in a former article advised 
those witli limited means, to buy farms tliat were more or 
less run down, and stated that they would have to adopt 
some course of improvement, by which tlie land may be 
brought up and made productive, I will now proceed to 
point out the course that it will be best for them to pur- 
sue. 

The first and most important point to be considered 
and attended too, is a general change of crops. Most 
farms that are run down, have been under a long course 
of cropping with one or more of the different small grains, 
such as wheat, rye, barley or oats — one of these grains 
generally being made a leading crop ; in wheat sections, 
it is wheat, in other sections oats. And although rye and 
barley are raised to some extent, yet a large portion of 
badly run land has been mainly cropped with wheat or 
oats; while these crops are calculated to have as bad 
effect on land, and to give it a poor worn-out appearance 
as quick as perhaps any other crops ; though in reality it 
may not be so very badly run down for other crops, be 
sides wheat and oats. Again, such land is generally not 
plowed more than four or five inches deep ; consequently, 
though the land may sooner appear to be worn out, yet 
in reality it is only badly run to that depth. Hence a 
change of crops, and deep and thorough cultivation, may 
be expected to produce excellent results. 

This may be illustrated by relating a little of my own 
experience. (And here let me say, I do not intend to 
state or recommend anything in these remarks, that I do 
Dot consider warranted by my own experience or observa- 
tion.) I commenced farming on a small place that had 
been let to neighboring farmers, — no one residing on the 
place for many years, before it came into my hands. As 
is often the case^ all that wns raised was taken off from, 
and nothing returned to the land. It had not been seed- 
ed down for a long time until the spring before I bought 
it, it was seeded to clover. Wheat had been the princi- 
pal crop, alternating occasionally with oats — the last 
crop, which was oats, only yielding some twelve or thirteen 
bushels per acre. It was so badly run out, that it was 
difficult to get any one to take it. The spring it came into 
my possession, I planted six acres to corn and potatoes, 
tlie com yielding at the rAte of fifty bushels ot shelled 
corn to the acre, and the potatoes at the rate of 1 60 
bushels per acre. These crops were raised without any 
mauure, except the clover sod of the previous spring's 
seeding, and were undoubtedly due to a change of crops, 
deep plowing, and good cultivation. Nor was this all ; 
by making a general chance of crops and management, 
the land was not only made productive and profitable, i 
but the general appearance and credit of the place was 
brought up and improved so much, that when I wished to 
sell and buy a larger farm, it sold for about double what 
it cost me. I have also pursued a similar course or chan(]^o 
of crops on my present farm, — which was considerably 
•un down — with very satisfactory results. 

There are many similar instances of the great benefit 
*f a change of crops, that have come under my notice, 
»ut I can make room for only one or two. One is in re- 
gard to a piece of rather p(M)r hemlock land, that, as it 
vas not considered very good wheat land, had been kept 
r^ spring crops some years, and as the owner said, '* wanted 
«,^ding down." He said he ** did not expect much wheat, 
s it was not wheat land, and had been a going in spring 
fops some time and wanted rest ; but that in order to 
^et it in a good condition for meadow, and well seeded, 
le was going to summer fallow and sow it to wheat." 
Tet that field gave 80 bushels per acre, which was an ex- 
- 'rop for that kind of land. In another instance, the 
^....c kind of la!id that had been badly run to spring 
Tops, was sown to "»*' m oat stubble, and gave over 
'0 bushels per acre 



results, we would continue to make use of this fact, as far 
as circumstances will admit, by adopting a systematic 
change or rotation of crops. There are many good and 
suflScient reasons besides those already given, in favor of 
a rotation ; but the readers of the Go. Gkmt. being famil- 
iar with them, I shall proceed to consider what crops 
should be included in a rotation for a badly run out farm. 

Perhaps the best way to determine this question, will 
be to consider what crops have been grown to impoverish 
the land. But this has already been done to some ex- 
tent, in considering the necessity of a change of crops. 
Hence, having seen that the small grains have been the 
principal crops raised in running down the land, it will 
be b^t to raise as little as possible of them, and find 
some other crops to take their place. 

Now there is one crop that I have seldom, if ever, heard 
charged with wearing out, or even injuring land. True, 
we sometimes hear of land becoming ** clover sick " in 
England. But I believe such cases are exceedingly rare, 
if there are any at all, in this country, and more especial- 
ly when plaster is sown on the clover, as it always should 
be on all but very rich lands. But on the contrary, while 
clover never impoverishes land, it is seldom raised with- 
out improving the soil and putting it in a much better 
state for other crops ; and this improvement being much 
greater and more surprising on badly run land that has 
been but seldom, if ever, clovered. Again, clover can 
be made a very profitable crop, as I hope to show when 
writing more in detail in regard to its cultivation. Now 
for these reasons, and many more, some of which may be 
given another time, clover should be the leading crop in 
bringing up land. 

Next to clover I consider corn the best crop to grow in 
improving the soil. The reason for this opinion can be 
easily made apparent to all, in this way. Who ever heard 
of land being run down where clover and corn were the 
principal crops ; and these crops, made good by thorough 
and deep cultivation and manuring, were mostly consumed 
on the farm, as, of course, they should be ? Such cases 
must be exceedingly rarc^ if indeed there are any. For 
my part, I have yet to meet with the first one. True, run 
down land will not continue to produce as good crops for 
any considerable length of time after a change as it does 
at first. Yet by raising clover and com for the principal 
crops, and feeding a large portion of both on the farm, 
the land may be constantly improving, and the crops after 
the first and principal effect of a change is worn off, be 
continually growing better. It is true that corn grown year 
after year on the same field for a long time will on most 
soils run down the land. But when it is grown only once 
in four or five years, in a judicious rotation, and everything 
in relation to the crop well managed, the general effect 
and result will be altogether different. 

But, though com and clover should be the principal 
crops, yet tliere should be some kind of grain sown alter 
corn tu seed down with. What this sliouM be may per- 
haps be best determined in eadi particular section, re^unl 
being had not only to what would be likely to succeed 
l>est, but also to the kind of grain that clover will take 
the best with, it being always important to get a good 
seeding. 

In considering the best way to improve a badly run 
farm, I have not alluded to underdraining, for the reason 
that a man commencing on such a farm, more or leas in 
debt, will have but little means or inclination to do any- 
thing of the kind, but will rather choose to buy a farm that 
may be improved without it. Still there may be instances 
where it will best to buy land that needs underdraining. 
In such cases due allowance should be made for it in 
purchasing, and sfifiicient money retained to pay at least 
some portion of the expense. 

As good and deep cultivation and manuring, which 
should include a liberal use of plaster and ashes, have beer 
frequently alluded to, it will not be necessary in concluding, 
to do more than merely state that while they are very im* 
portant on all farms, no one need ever think to succeed 
for any length of time on badly worn land without giving 
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ID the ooane of crapping and nMoaer of ciiUivalion wilt 
g;iie good oropt on tlie Btart; ia UH!e« crops sliould beao 
minigeil and uKd u to give the largest imouiit ot mt,- 
Dure lliit it may be practical M make, thue making good 
crops add largely to the amount o( manure, wtiicli ill turn 
will add to the amount of crope, anil [hia course followed 
Up, wilt be Bure, rouiier or later, to make a good produc- 
tire farm. r. OrUa^ Co., if. Y. 



BleRllBK Fmitt an* KedcsB f«r Pratectloit. 

I have a vineiard wliicb last fcar auOered greatl; from 
the depredatioul of idle boye and men — au much tbat I 
lost neirl; half of tlie fruit, and as the Empire Slate can- 
not bout of I law lo protect the fruit aiid vine-grower, I 
liave taken tiie liberty to request jou lo iiilorm me Ihrougii 
the Co. Gent., if tliere is Jiot some hedge plant (In con- 
nec^on witli a board fence.) wlioae tliorna would make it 
impaasahle. Ia the Oaage Orange hardy enougli ? If not, 
how is (he Buckthorn or Hone; Locust? Would eitlierof 
them do f Your experience will no doubt at once suggest ' 
the best and must reliable, u. v. t. Stu^etaiit, N. 7. 

The Oaage Orange forma the most terrific barrier against 
fruit tliievcB — being denaelj armed along all the branches 
or aboota with stiff and *erj short thorns ; -and when these 
eotiBtltute a thick hedge, attempting to pass is a moat un- 
desirable task. The winters at Stuyveaant maj be too 
severe; yet posaihlj by cutting a good underdnin along 
or near the line of the hedge, the planta may be enabled 
to endure the winters, or if cut back partially by frwt It 
may prore a serious detriment. Kcil to the Osage, the 
Hooey Locust U probably best. It is very hardy, and 
some of the plants are quite thorny. It needs culdng 
back well, to form a dense hedge. The Buaklbom is both 
bardy and dense in growth, but Is nearly destitute of 
thomi. Whatever may be used for the hedge, It will 
prove ■ perfect failure, unless properly cut back, and a 
strip of land four or five feet wide on each side, is kept 
eleao and well cultivated for some years. 



stock ; and the ligature must press evenly and with suffl. 
cient force lo bring the cut face of the luacrted bud into 
close contact with the wood of the stock. On a slifT thick 
bark, or with a stilf bud, this pressure must be stronger 
than with a soAer bark, which might be iiyured if too 
severe. For the details of the operation, see the EnC 
number of the Illustrated Annual Register or the flrat 
volume of Rural Affairs, p. 80, where every part is minute- 
ly deeoribed and made plain by engraviDgx. 



Uaefnlueas of Toads in Qardeiu^ 
At s recent meeting of the Brooklyn Hort Society, the 
subject of toads in gnrdens was under dixcusFion, when 
Ur. Burgess, an "old country gardener of long ex- 
perience," stated " (hat thirty years observation had con- 
vinced iiim that it was the snail and not the toad which 
devoured strawberries and (heir vines. Host people at- 
tributed the deatructiou to toads, but he whs certain lliat 
they were liariuleM. lu gardens he considered then) of 
great use, and all gardencis should look upon them as 
tlieir best friends. Ur. Fuller endorsed alt that had bijen 
said upon tho BuLiject, and he was glad (o hear iu De 
believed (lie (oad a must valuable auiillary to tlie gar- 
dener. They were worth (aOO a piece, as they keep tlie 
ground clear of Insects entirely. Besides they can be 
domesticated 1 This was not generally known; uevertlie- 
less it was true. Tliosc in his gudcn knew him, and 
would foilow in order to get tlie insects, cslerpillsis, etc 
Their preservation ought (u be aKendcd to. Ur. Burgess 
was of tlie opinion tbat there should be a Sue for killjug 



Will you or some of your correspondents tell ne tlie 
proper Ume for budding the peach, cherry, apple, and 
pear — also tlie "modus operandi," and much oblige a 

As a general rule, bud when the bark peels freely, and 
towards tic latter part of this peeling season, as the new- 
ly formed buds are then more mature and better ripened 
than before, and the cambium or cement between the bark 
and wood is thicker and causes (he bud (o adhere better, i 
A little later still, when the bark is not easily raised from i 
the wood, the operation cannot be welt performed, and I 
will be likely to fall. This period will vary much accord. 
tng to the influences which sfleet growth, as season, culli- 
vatioD, soil, &c,, hut usually the cherry must be budded 
first, then the apple and pear, and lastly tlie peach. As 
Hon as the cherry begini to form the terminate bud of its 
shoola, budding should be performed ; this is often about 
or soon, after midsummer. In some placeB, pear stocks 
cease growing quite as early ; while in othera growth con- , 
tinues a month later — in the latter case, the work may ol 
course be done much later. Budding the peach is usually 
done in the last week of summer and (he first two weeks 
of autumn. 

The great leading requisite for suooeMis t,/TnlygTO»- 
iitg ttotk. On such ■ stook the bsA will peel freely; 
while on an unthrifty or stunted one, it will not peel at 
•U, and the work cannot be done. A sharp knife Is essen- 
tial for cutthig off tlie bud, and slitting the bark of the 



ROOT PRUNI NG F RUIT TREES. 

At the last evening meeting of the Brooklyn Ilorllcul- 
tunl Society, the subject of root pruning was discumed. 
Ur. Burgess said that unless properly attended lo, fruit 
trees, when early, bear three times too much, thua ei- 
hausiJng tliemselvea. They ahould be root pruned the 
first three years, and fed widi rotten manure. Mr. Bro- 
phy, another practical gardeTier, stated that he hnd done 
root pruning for 22 years ; nil truit trees require such st- 
tention, becansc the roota spread. Cutting gives them a 
haallhy condition. The leng(h of a pear tree root ia won- 
derful ; he had known tluiae of com paradvely young trees 
to extend twenty feet. Mr. Btirgebj— I have seen them 
thirty-five feet long. Ur. Bropliy considered It necessary 
for any fruit tree, pear, apple, quince, cherry, etc., to be 
spaded round about two feet in (lie spring ; this will im- 
prove it. He dtcd as proof lliit the best orchards are 
where the ground is plowed every year. It is the stirring 
and cutting tlie routs which givrs them their tliriltj 
condition. Ur. Fuller remarked that a root never feed* 
from the same place two yenrs ; as its main Stem grows 
and extends, it throws out fibres or rootlets st different 
places. These side roots snecesirively die off each year. 
The root of a gnpcvine feeds at the end, and il six feet 
long, tlie space between it and the vine is lost. The root 
should be cut down to (wo feet. Also with all stimed 
fruit trees, if six (eel high, the root should be pruned 
down to two feet. Old quince trees should be pruned, 
for the rootlets die off, and tlie muin stem needs food. 
When this pruning is done, the roots ahould be led with 
rich soil, Ac. Ur. Fuller illustrated what he meant by 
' some strawberry roots ; from a root of six indies he trim- 
med off half, and would even prefer only One inch of root 
to (he whole of it. He also explained in an interei^ting 
and intelligent manner, lliatstrawberries were biennial and 
not perennial, as generally Buppposed, and sliowed from 
the roots preaent that the original died off when two years 
old. A member deured to know which was the be«>t — to 
prune in spring and teed witli rich auil, or in tliu fall and 
not teed the roots. Ur. Fuller replied that the operalioa 
in the spring would ensure a fell crop the neit season, 
while if done in the bll, only half a crop would be ob- 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CX>RN. Seasoned Fence Posts— Cheap and Gk>od Fence. 

In answer to the call of 0. W. Taui of Maine, in the Editors Co. Gkit. — Some thirty-three years since I had 

Co. Gent, of April 17th, for more specific directions for about five hundred panels of poet and rail fence made, 

raising corn, I will detail my own practice more at length The poets were locust, the rails white oak Some ten 

for his and others* benefit. As soon as convenient after years since the principal part of the posts were so decay- 

the buckwheat has been removed, we haol and spread all ed that it became necessary to build the fence over ; there 

the manure that may have been made after wheat sowing, was a remnant of about forty panels that appeared to 

and thus we go on hauling and spreading the manure stand firm, and of course was not repured when the btl- 

pretty mudi as it is made through the winter as the weather ance was made over. Although ten years have now pasis- 

may permit, finishing generally some time^in April, so as ed since the balance was made over, yet the fence stands 

to plant, if circumstances favor it, about the 1st of May. firm, and possibly will last from two to four or six years 

The time of applying the manure does not appear to afi*ect longer. 

the yield of com, but the product is plainly in proportion This fence now standing, was made from well seasoned 

to the rutntiiy and ^»«i/i^^ of mimure. By shallow plow- ,^^j ^^^y^. ^„,^ j^ ^^^ conclusive to my mind, 

ine, I mean the shallower the better, provided the ground . ., ,, ° j.^. #. ^l *• v ^ /. . , 

Is turned upside down, but it is difficult to makt good ^'^\'^ ^»» U»e condition of the timber from which the 

work under four or five inches deep. I was cured of deep poBts were made which lias caused it to last ten years Ion- 

plowing for com long ago; and a^ for subsoiling, I have S«^ than Uiat whicji was made from green timber. For 

Men t^ much of it bv others to try it myself. When we ' »! ^"^^" y^?" ' ^ ^'^\ '"*''^*'L '!!* i*"*^* ?"* ^/ 

plant in hills, the poultry droppings are hoed up fine, and ?^"P« <>[ ^^^ ^ ^T 1"^^ 7^. { ^ denominated 

a man preceding il.e droppere divides a handfull among »»'^^ I ^*. ™7 *""*?' '^V"^" '^^i?'**^' ^S^ ^^\^ 

four or five hills, and drawra little dirt on it with hb foot f^^ed three mches wide and one inch thick. The timber 

to prevent the grain coming in immediate contact with ^ "»« " 7»^»^ ^>^- „^^»!i«' »"«^^*>^ ^f'^ ''^ migl.t an- 

the manure, which would be dangerous. When we have ^'^.^^^ ^"^ ?^^*^ '^^"- /»7. of these laths are a sufficient 

drilled the com, the fine manure was sowed on the sur- »»»«^^ "P^^f ^"•Ir*^'*^^ which has weight of character 

face afterward, but I would prefer having it covered with 8«ffi<'»ent to be suffered to run at large. Three posts foim 

the seed, hence the inquiry iii regard to the Gage. » P"»^ ! «»«** »^^ receives tliree fence nails, one at each 

Ch t Co Pa. A. W w '^^^^ — nine-penny nails are tlie best. I have never known 

** *' **" ,a , the nails to be drawn or broken by shrinkage, which is 

[FortbeCultlTstorMid ConfitryGenti«inaal often the case with wide boards. A fence of this des- 

What I Have Learned about Raising Com in «-iP*'on can never be injured by the action of the wind, 

TKi'^'ir -v^^^-^a '"^ unllkc post aud rail fence, it will not sag down hill or 

1 nirtyjteara ^^ sideling ground. 

1. It is best to plow the land well before planthig, be- I" l*»e construction of a fence of this kind, the oon- 
cause that will save work in planting and hoeing, although f."'»P^'on of ^""ber is but trifling which is in many sec- 
, , „ . *! . 1 J » l ^*ons of our countrv, a matter of first importance. If the 
It does not usually increase the crop— indeed I have seen j^g^g ^^ i^^^^ ^,d seasoned, it would be safe to say that 

good com grow on the same land for several years in sue- a fence of this description would last thirty years. After 

cession without the land being plowed at all. a little practice, two men can put up twelve panels per 

2. It is best (if planted in hills) to make the rows mn '^"T- Efficiency aud economy considered, I like the above 
both ways, and then the cultivator or plow will go boU, ^^^"^^ ^*^'^*'** ^"*' ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^'^^ ^""^^ 
ways, and it will be but litUe work to hoe it It is also \im*©rova, Ohio Co., Va. 

best to put a little quick manure in the hill, to give it an •-•-• 

early start, but if guano Is used in the hill put it 6 or 6 [Vor the Countnr GentiemaD aad CalilTator. 

inches one side of the seed ; if it is put under the seed, it Protection of Fmit Trees from Corcnlios, &a 
will kill it. 



3. It is best to try or sprout some of the seed before MiasRS. Luther Tuckkr & Son — I had occasion to 




-_ plant some sort of com which inclines to grow 

a cob longer than will fill out on the tip end, as there will proved to be cotton batting. On inquiring what it was 

then be room on the cob for as much corn to grow as the for, Mr. W. informed roe that it was a plan of his for 

strength of the land will admit of. preventing insects (which eat up everything in the shape 

4 When hoeing, the top of the ground should be kept ^f ^ pi^o, nectarine, Ac, in this part of the country,) 

mellow and level, and free from weeds. When ready to - i* i • tu * j j » • *i e -^ 

hoe the last time, which should be the first part of Julv, ^"«> *^**"'^»"e '^* ^'"""^ '"** destroyuig the fruit, 
scatter a very little turnip seed all over the ground, and *J« ^»* ""ome very fine plums, which have blossomed 

if the land is In good order, there will probably be a fair and formed fmit well for 8 years, but it was all destroyed 

crop of turnips for cattl<', provided the com is cut up by by insects, until he used the cotton wool, since which be 

ilie roots as soon as it is ripe enough ; but if the corn has never failed in having a large crop of plums, SioT 
stand too lute, turnips will be scarce. The ** modus operandi " is as follows :— Procure some 

6. It is hard to keep the same sort of seed a long time, cotton batting, cut it in strips 3 inches wide, wrap it 

because if I save for seed the ears which are first Hpe, in a around the trunk of the tree about 2^ feet from the 

few years it gives a small, early sort. If I save the largest ground ; then tie a string about an inch from the bottom 

ears for seed, it only takes a few years to get a very late «> that the top will hang over somewhat like an umbrella, 

sort. If I save such ears as grow two on a stalk I soon This effectually prevents the insects and ants (which are 

have a sort which will grow 3 or 4, or 5, ears on a stalk, very troublesome in this neighborhood not only eating 

but all small. tl,^ fruit but also the tender shoots,) from passing up the 

6. Corn will shrink by drying in the crib more than trunk, as it is impossible for them to go through or to 

we are apt to suppose-r-probably 26 bushels out of 100. croas it. 

When I succeed in raisfiifl; 100 bushels of well dried com I send you Uiis, hoping It may be of service to some of 

on one acre in one year, I intend to save the com till all the plum growers among whom yonr jouroid is circulated, 
my neighbors can see it. as. Near Springfield^ Mom, jtfrcnon Coonty, Ky. O. Di K. 
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[For the Coantry Gentloman and ColtiTator.l 
TRANSF ERRIN G BEES. 

AmwBR TO J. E., Belmont Co^ 0. Ho wuhes to get the 
bMa and oombs from a large to a small hive. The proposition 
of opening the holes in the top, and setting an empty hive 
OTer, will not be likely to sacoeed. The trouble and annoyance 
that attend the bees in the attempt, will be very likely to in- 
terfere with their labors. If the hive they are in is a good 
one, aside from ita site, and the oomb new, I would cut it off 
at the bottom, leaving the proper dimensions. If the hive 
and combi are old, let them be till they swarm, when that 

■ay be put into a suitable hive. Three weeks from the time 
the first swarm issues, drive out the balance of the bees into 
a new hive also. If the hive they are in is too large for 
them to swarm, drive out a swarm at the proper season, set 
it on one side the old stand, 18 inches. The new one the 
lame distance the other side. If either gets more than half 
the bees, put it farther off In 3 weeks drive out the old hive, 
M in the other ease. Should it be desired to make the present 
hive smaller, the bees should be pacified with tobacco smoke 
first ; then with a square make a mark where it is to be cut off. 
At this season, (April,) when most of the combs are empty, the 
hive may be laid <m its side— even without anything over the 
bottom to confine the bees, and the boards of the hive sawed 
off as if it were an empty box. The hive may then be turn- 
ed bottom up, and the combs cut off even with the bottom 
with a knife, one at a Ume, the bees brushed back as you 
proceed. When done, the hive may be returned to the stand, 
and the bees hardly know that anything has been done. The 
whole thing is done quietly, simply by the use of smoke. It 
Is not necessary to smoke them continuaUy^ nor a great deal 
at any time, but an occasional puff will keep them peaceable. 
At the beginning a few strong pufis may be required. 
St. JohnsvlUe, N. T. M. QUINBT. 

• *•- 

[Trandated (rom the French Bee Journal for the Co. Oeni] 

An Editor*s Experienoe in Keeping Italian Bees. 

WHAT IT COeT BIM TO IHTROOrCI ITAUAir Bin IVTO HIS APIART. 

Up to this time, March, 1861, (having had the Italian bee 
one season only,) we are not able to decide the question 
whether they are more active than our own bee. We find 
them to be very eager in their searches after honey, great 
goarmands even, and we frequently see them endeavoring to 
enter the neighboring hives. If heney be placed at a certain 
distance from their hive they discover it sooner than the na- 
tive bee. As to its strength we would judge that in its com- 
bats with our native bee it is overcome three times out of 
four. The day that we received our bees they were in a most 
attractive good humor, the fatigue of the journey had over- 
come them, and we believed in good faith that they were en- 
dowed with a most exemplary sweetness of disposition. We 
here affirm to those who do not love bees because they fear 
their sting, that these never sting. We moreover can add, as 
the German gardener wrote last year to the *' Society of Ac- 
dimation " at Paris, " that the Italian bee shows itself at- 
tadhed to its master to such a degree that there is no neces- 
sity for nsing a bee hat or masque in approaching its hive.*' 
But we shall take good care how we propagate the story as 
did the aforesaid gardener, that the Italian bee goes to work 
two Iioura before our native bee — that is to say, a long time 
before daylight in the morning. We are of opinion that if 
tiie Frendi public were to encounter Italian bees foraging for 
honey by the aid of lanterns, they would occasion numerous 
inconveniences to their owners. This, of course, b often the 
eaee in Germany. 

Many persons have sought to obtain these bees of ns, and 
when we have told them the price, they have exclaimed in 
astonishment. But it cost us 440 francs to import 9 colonies, 
or about 60 francs each, (about $10 U. S. currency.) This is 
not dear, for we know of others who have had great difficulty 
it saving one colony out of three. We may here mention 
M. AblM Vochelet, de l*Eure, who procured a couple of 
eolonies last year, and they cost him 70 francs each ($14 ) 
Whoever desires a novelty, has got to pay for it We will do 
what we can to multiply these be«s, so as to be able to famish 
them at a reasonable prioe the eoming autumn, otherwiae our 
friends will have to import them and take their chance as 
we did 

Mr. Eh»ck Pabm- 
the United States 



last spring, and has been multiplied with success, and queens 
of pure blood have been sent into almost every part of the 
Union. More than one hundred of them reached California 
during the past autumn. It appears that California is the 
American paradise of bees. They swarm there from five to 
seven times a year, and the climate is such that they do not 
pass a single week without gathering honey. We are not 
surprised that the Italian bee has been propagated so much 
more quickly in the United States than with us, although we 
are so much nearer to their native country. It is because 
the Americans possess two things of which we have but little, 
they have their pockets full of dollars, and a good dose of 
German enthusiasm. 

The same correspondent speaks of the recent oommence- 
ment of a monthly bee journal published at New- York under 
favorable auspices. Welcome to our new brother, and may 
he have numerous readers. We regret exceedingly our want 
of knowledge of the English language, as we would not will- 
ingly lose a word of the novelties it will contain. 

Bocks Co., Pa. C. W. TATLOR. 
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[For the Coantiy Gentleman and Cultivator.} 
HOW TO KEEP SAP-BUCKETS. 



Mb88B8. Editors— In the Co. Gbrt. of April 3d, an in- 
quiry is raised as to the best manner of keeping sap-bucketi 
through the summer. In reply will give my experienoe. 
My buckets are made of cedar; they are light and durable. 
Two hoops at the bottom and one at top. When the *' sap- 
ping season '* is over I collect by buckets to the " boiling 

place,*' and »cald them thoroughly in water. This will pre- 
vent their being worm-eaten during the summer. I then 
stack them 3 and 4 deep bottom up, and put them away in 
a good dry place in an out-houso. In this way have kept 
them from year to year, never having lost a single one from 
any cause. If your correspondent will pursue this course 
with his buckets, I will warrant them all right the next 
spring. Take them out the next spring, tap the hoops a 
little, scald them out, and you can then tap the tree* and 
your buckets will bold the sap. 

Having told your correspondent C. F. S. how to keep his 
sap-buckets, I want him to tell me how to prevent hens from 
eating their eggs 1 If there is any remedy short of cutting 
their headi of, should like to know. J. F. Babcock. 

P. S. Very little maple sugar made in this vicinity, on 
account of depth of snow. Winter wheat is looking well. 

UnadnU Forks. N. Y., April 30. J. P. B. 



• •• 



One of our New-York eorrespondentf, M 
LT, writes us that the ItaliaB bee arrived in 



[for the Country Qentleman andCulUvator.] 
KEEPING DUCKS—INQUIRIES. 

Mbssks. EniTORS — I wish this season to raise a dozen 
ducks for profit, but there is no brook or spring on the prem- 
i.<tes, and f dont want to have them wander off to some dis- 
tance from the house in search of water. How oan I fix a 
place for them in the yard ? I suppose setting a tub in the 

ground would be a good plan, but we haven't any tubs to 
spare. A flour barrel of course would leak. It would be 
too much expense and trouble to dig out a little pit, and line 
it wiih cement If I had a tub, trough or some such thing, 
I should have to fill it from the well once in a while. 

Will you or 8i>me of your correspondents please tell mo 
what is the best and easiest way to fix it, as the ducks cannot 
be kept at home without some access to water 7 Is raising 
ducks to sell profitable 1 

I wish some one would answer " A. A. U.*s " inquiry in 
current volume, page 173, of your paper, about a disease of 
fuwls in which they lose their neck featliers. I have a rooster 
that has lost a good many feathers from his neck, and strange 
looking red skin shows. The rest of his skin seems very 
dry and scurfy. He is dull and very lean. Uis plumage is 
very shabby and homely, while before, that is last fall, he 
was a very handsome spangled rooster. He has been just so 
4 or 6 months. His appetite is good enough, and he is only 
a year old. What is the trouble with him 7 He isn't lousy. 

In deaniag out the hen-house the other day, I got a num- 
ber ef hen Iwe on me. Oh, what bothersome things they 
are! Yon have to take everjthing off immediately and 
search thoroughly for the little rascals, or you will learn how 
a lousy hen feels. I might tell you how I made keeping a 
few hens and selling their eggs profitable, even when I had 
to bay all the grain to feed them with, but perhaps you don't 
oare anything abont it [Let us have it] o. m. Conn. 
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Erfl, Co. Gmt. — I nolica in tlie lust Co. Gknt. * !ong 
article ou Tann ■ccounte, nnil aa it is a Ruhjecl in ohich 
ererj furmer is inUrcateii, and ni ll]0 first of April is 
■pprDBcliing, the best ttme of tJie jsar to commence, I 
wisli to introduce to jonr rpsdera a Belt of boolis goUtJi 
up eipresslj for the purpose, Ij}' the late Pror. CoCtifttN 
of Detroit, Hioh. It is niue jeara aeit mantb «ince I 
junipeil, as it were, out of a city on to a rann. From 
tliat dale to this, I hare kept an account oC moat eTCif- 
tbing connected witli it ; ■i;d of all the books I hare seen 
or could make, tbcre lia« none aeemed so «di suited Tor 
a funucr ai the sett nieiilionstl above. Ho dotibt some 
of voiir readers haie Been it, and appreciate it. Five 
iniiiutea every erening, one evening at the end of every 
month, and one day at the end of the year, will give yoii 
■n account of everyUiiag— a baUnce sheet at tlie end of 
every month, and at the end of the year a gcnetul aUite- 
ment of what yon have lost or gained, vrltetli " ' " 



tbing like wool apeculati 



F«I1».0.. MMhMMl. 

We cnn endone all our correspondent says in favor of 
Prof. Cocliran'a Farm Account Books. They were 
noticed In this paper when first isBned, some year« ago, 
and we kept them Tor sale as long as ve could proeora 
them. If to be had at all, now, it must beJ>j applying 
to Prof. C.'l widow, iln. E. Cochran, Delrcat, Mich. 
Tbe price ol tlie three books was (!. 



liryo 



cattle, 



ogs 



r shee 



will know how to lay the ropes for another ytar. 

This sett of bookn conaisfct of a day-book and ledger, 
•nil aa explanatory book accompanying them. lu tlie 
last part of ibe day-book is a ^ine table, made as lollons : 

The time table ia about as perfect one a* can be arrang- 
ed, as under head of remarks you can write down wliat 
joiir hihur is at each day, us the taMe will show tbe time 
and place. It will do jusi as well for a farmer of a thou- 
sand tcrEf, as for ouc of a hundred ; no matter whether 
be keeps one band or twenty, eicept in the latter case it 
would be necessary for him Ui sew a few leaves into the 
Ledfier. The Ledger has psper ruled especially for 
poultry Bad far farm produce. 

The explanatory book will teach any one in ■ few hour's 
tim>', so that they will have no trouble whatever. In 
this way also maoy of our farmer boys would team how 
to keep books, which ui after life would prove useful to 

I liavs been often atnused in looking over my boolu, as 
■t finil 1 thought of Stock, Iwrsea were the moat profitable 
lo raiae, whereas in the series of yean I have loat money 
■t it, and find that these iNsigiiifiosnt sheep (aa some de- 
signate ibem,) haT« nerer failed every year to piy a good 
interest above both feed and can, whether wool was 
tliirty or sixty cents ■ ponnd. So of wheat, between the 
midge, mat and frost, it only held Its own, while potatoes 
■re as sure al tlitep. Buying and feeding hogi is some- 



MitMRS. EmroM— In Co. Gmt., vol. 19th, page til, 
ia an article by B. W. RoGiRS, in relation to tbe preserva- 
tion of fence pusLt, £c., [ii whii'Ii he recommends tlie use 
of coal tar and rosin in equal parts. I believe that the 
rosin is superSuous. Incloaed you will find a cliip which 
was taken from a fence post set five yean ago, smeared 
with coil lar alone ; it was taken out about lliree or four 
inches below tlie surface, where a post usually commence! 
to decay. Tbe adjoining post, fplit from the same log, 
(unil I lihouM think the two lay side and side,) set at the 
cui! tarred, has decayed so that jon 



<n kick it 



This i 






effieienoy uf coal tar. In applyiug the 
ur, I uuna iiiai tlie timliei elwulii be well aeaauneO ; hMI 
the tar, lettinK it boil a lew miiiutea, then apply hot. An 
old paint brush ia tbe best thing that I have ever used for 
putting it on. Cover the whole surtsoe of ^e pout tliat 
in to remain in tlia ground, and from eight to ten inches 
of that above. After it has dried, which is usually in one 
or two weeks, tor again as liefore, and as soon aa dry the 
posts are ready to set. If Ur. Rogers will try (be experi- 
ment, I tiihik he will find that coal tar alone will Im al 
efliL-ient as though tomu were mixed with iL 
Unron Cobdit. 0. yOUNO rAUIIL 



Before I closalwillgire youihe namsoraleaf that niakei 
■I good tea as tha avarsga you gat from China, for 7011 may 
know that a px>d deal of that brought fmm Ohiu is not 
gathered froni Iba Tea plant, but from wild harU. 

Pick tb« rwrnmnn blackberry, while young and cr*«w, "id 
tba nd rasplnrry ieavH—dry, and mix hklf and bait This 
Bakes a Tei7 good t«a in taste aod flavor. T>; U. 

a. V. lEWKIt, 
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[for th« Coantry Qentiemui and OuUlvator J 
POUDRETTE FACTORY. 

£o«. Co. Gent. — I am very glad your correspondent 
J. H. 0. baa again called the attention of farmers to the 
manufacture of home-made poudrette, (as per Go. Gent. 
Harch 27.) I am not at all particular whether a brick 
Tault or a wooden box is used in saving the fecal matters 
of the privy. The main ot^ect is to get the farmers to 
attend to this matter, and in the most economical way. 
For with J. M. C. ** I think that this source of procuring 
a valuable manure is not sufficiently appreciated by our 
farmers, and this has been one source of waste on the 
farm that should be guarded against.^' Therefore I hope 
to be excused if I oflTer a ** few more last words " upon 
this subject, which by the way some may think a very stale 
one. ** But evil to him that evil thinketh.** 

In my communication in your issue of the 6th March, I 

quoted somewhat from Prof. S. W. Johnson's report, 

1807, to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society. In 

this I quote from his Report of 1869. This I do, for I 

know of no one else who handles this matter quite as well 

as he does. He says : '* James Smith of Deanston, the 

illustrious originator of * thorough drainage,* is said to 

have asserted that the waste of one man for a year suf- 
fices to manure half an acre of land, and in Flanders we 
are told that the manure from such a source is valued at 
$9.00 per annum. 

** We shall err on the safe side if we assume the ngri- 
cultural value of the exuvise of each inhabitant to be |5 
per year. It is easy then to understand that on an ordi- 
nary tnxed farm which supports a family of five to ten 
persons an annual loss of material may occur to the amount 
of from $25 to |;50. 

** I fully believe that the night soil produced by a family 
of ten adults may be made to yield here, as it ocrtainly 
does in Flanders, a clear profit of $100. 

** This is certainly no unimportant item in agricuUnral 
practice, and our best farmers are bestowing upon it the 
regard it deserves." 

The farmer who clears out his privy vault, but once a 
year, the contents of which are tieated as nine-tenths of 
our farmers manage this matter, will be sadly disappoint- 
ed if he expects to raise from it the value of five dollars 
from each adult member of his family. For, as says the 
Professor, *' When urine and faeces are mixed together at 
a summer temperature, they almost immediately begin to 
decompose; the ammonia-yielding substances they eon- 
tain, at once yield ammonia, whidi passes off into the air, 
and their sulphates are dissipated as sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. This process goes on with great rnpidity, and only 
requires a few da}*s to complete itself. Thus the waste of 
Beariy all the ammonia, the most costly ingredient^ is in- 
evitable, if the night soil be left to itself a few days in 
warm weather. It thus happens that the contents 'of 
necessaries left to themselves, as is the case ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, are liable to, nay must, undergo 
great loss of fertilizing matters. As a result of these de- 
teriorating processes the night soil as found in necessaries is 
greatly inferior in quantity, and vastly so in quality, to 
the original urine and feece^^. This is evident from the 
analysis of the poudrettes which are manufactured from it. 

** During the present year I have had opportunity to 
examine a specimen of night soil taken from a large quan- 
tity collected in the village of New Caanan, and fairly 
representing the average quality of this substance as found 
at tlie beginning of winter in ordinary privies. I am in- 
debted to Edwin floyt^ Bsq., of New Canaan, for this 
sample.** 

The Professor gives the analysia, ** as taken from the 
heap,** in contrast with (he original unadulterated article. 
But it is unneoeasary here to give the figurea. Tlie re- 
tult of tlie analyaia, however, allowing there was but half 
the original amount of amfflonia in the imoo^ and but oiia- 



seventh as much as in that of urine. Be&ide much loss of 
other valuable constituents of Uie moss. 

** The night aoil collected then in villages and dtica 
may (as in this case) undergo a loss of 80 to 90 per cent 
in quantity, and a large additional deterioration in quality.*' 

Tliis fact thus demonstrated by analytical figures that 
cannot be coiled in question^ explains why many practical 
men place so little value on this fertilizer, because when 
left to itself, and only removed from the vaults once a 
year, it amounts to little more than a noisome slop, chiefiy 
made up in fact, as well as in appearance, of paper, cobs 
and sticks. 

I have tlius freely quoted from Prof. Johnson, for he 
has put the matter in a language that '* a child might un- 
derstand,*' and a question here presents itself, **how can 
the farmer make the most of these deposits?" 

The Professor recommends a similar plan to that I de- 
scribed in my letter in the Co. Gent, of the 6tl) March, viz.: 
Provide a sufficient quantity of well dried pulverized 
muck, (a good loam will an.swer,) which in the summer 
season should be daily applied in quantity sufficient to 
absorb the liquid portion. The whole mass in warm 
weather should t>e daily mixed by the use of a hoe, which 
(from the quantity of muck used) should ** come out 
clean.** *' As the mass accumulates it may be removed — 
a cleanly, decent job.** The contents may be piled up 
under cover, or what I think a better way, it should be 
spread in some outbuilding, dried, sifted, and put up in 
barrels or boxes for use when wanted, or the dried material 
may be used several times over, so says the Rev. H. 
Moule, pages 110 and 111 Patent Office Report 1860. 

One more extract and I close. The Professor says-— 
** This programme makes indeed a good deal of work, 
muck is to be hauled, and somebody must fork over the 
stuff every day ; hut it mil pay ; there is no doubt of 
that. The work will not be offensive, the com|H)9t will 
be rich, the privy itself will be a place not to be ab- 
horred !*• L. Bartlbtt. 
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Cf or the Country Geatteman and GultiTator.] 

A Good and Cheap Farm Gate. 

£i>iT0R8 Co. Gemtlkman — I have noticed that you have 
described almost every kind of farm gate except the kind 
I make ; and as mine is the cheapest and simplest I ever 
heard of, I will describe it. I take a stout chestnut rail 
with one straight flat side, and cut it off" to the right 
length to reach from the ground to the top of tlie post it 
is to hang to ; put a band on the lower end, and an iron 
pin in it, say seven-eighths or one inch in diameter ; then 
lay it down and lay on the boards, enough to make it four 
feet high, (beginning say four inches from bottom,) and 
scribe on each side of the boards, saw in and chip out 
with a chisel until you let them down flush ; then nail 
them, and nail on an inch strip to hold all fast ; put an 
inch board on each side at the latch, and bolt them, and 
then brace on with three f inch carriage bolts, taking 
about eight, costing two cents each, and the gate is done. 
A good man can make half a dozen a day. To hung them, 
put a rock at the bottom of the post, and drill a hole two 
inches deep in it for the foot, and either put in pin and 
band, or round the top of the rail, and spike on fhe top 
of your post a plauk projecting over with a hole in it. 

The three links and hook I consider the best fastening. 

I think it a good plan to plant a tree near the post, that 
it may grow into a gate post by the time the present one 
decays. 

I have 16 gates of tliis kind on my place, and think 
them a great saving of money where time is worth seven 
shillings a day. I intend to keep making until I am rid 
of the old bars. John Hinchman. 

P. Sw — Some of my gates have an iron eye at the top 
for tlie top pin to play in, and some have neither brace 
nor tie rod, and yet they do not sag. If big post sags, a 
wedge of atone or wood between foot rock and post brings 
tU up rights J. H« 
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Cheese for the English Market. 

A cheesadeBler in Nem-York, who !iliip9 large quinir 
tie* M England, wrUes to a il>ir;ni*n of Herkimer countj- 
u rollons : — 

" Tlie clieese Tor the English market sliould be colored, 
but not loo deeply — not darker than straw color, and not 
orer called, nliloh was the great error committed some 
jcars ago — the great deiideralum being that llie ^nalili/ 
of the clieeK sliould be rid ; and the cheese iihoiild be 
well prcaecd, nioiding that parous character, wliich we are 
clad to aa; U now much leas frequent than it iiaed to be a 
few (ear« Bgo, but which ia atill ovcasionullj complained ot 
br EngliHl. uonaomers." 



IWtt tha CounliT 0*dU«u«i and ColUl.lor.] 

The Average Yield of MUk and Butter per Cow. 

MusflBS. EnitORS— 1 presume that tliere are many of 
jour readers who, aa welt oa myself, might adopt the tan- 
gnage of J. W. PaocroK, of Eseex, Man., and aaj In 
T^ard to tiviral articles on the aboTe subject, which ap- 
peared in jour Tolumes of laat year, what he has laid in 
regard to ont of them. "I have been much inltriiltd," 
aaja Mr. Proctob, "in Kr. Wattles' autement of hit 
Ssirj Products (or seTCral years past." I also was luuc/i 
i/tUrt»teii ill that eommunication, as also in eeveral others 
wliich treat of the same aiihject, and of others closelr 
eonnected with it ; and tliinkiiig that the stalemenls made 
In the courae of last year wou^d go far towards determin- 
ing pretty salisfaclorily what might be euneidered s fair 
milk and aiao a fair buuer yield per cow— or at least, an 
BTerage yield of these two dairy produuta — I concluded 
to collate all tlie statements bearing upon these puiots 
with the view of obtaining conclusions wliicli might be 
considered final, or at least sufficiently satisfactory on 
tlieae points, which had not yet been settled beyond all 
queBlioo in my own mind, nor, so far as I could judge 
from inquiries and conTersatiODS, in the minds of any of 
my nci);iil)0r9. As there may be seTeral who would like 
very much to have these points ttlltrd and fixed in their 
BiindK, or In some form of record tor future reference and 

Suidaiioe, and as tho aUtemenls made in the Countki 
INTLKHaH for 1861. seem sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently Inistworthy for the purpose o( obtaining such 
fixed and final conclusions, I have been induced to pre- 
(ent to your renders the results of my inresligaliool iu aa 
brief and u servioeable a form aa posBibie. 

In deducing inferences frooi the facts about to be pass- 
ed under review, It should be remembered that the pro- 
duce of a cow, whether io milk or butter, must depend 
very much upon the breed, tlie sixe, the food and several 
other circumslancefl which muRL be taken into account, 
BTvd (or which allowance must be made, in forming an 
opinion as to what might be reasonably expected from 
•iij parUcular cow, or as lo whethor any particular cow 
Is a good, average or poor milker. 

Before proceeding to collect into one view and collate 
the aevenl statements to bs found in Vols. IT and 18 of 
the CuUNTKT Ggntlxhah, being the vols, for IBDI, it may 
MTve a good purpose, for mme one at least, to state what 
Hr. Flint in liia "Milch Com and Dairy Z'arminy,"— 
the highest authority on the subject — says in regard to 
the average and mailraum yields of Ayrsliire cows. As 
a specimen of maximuiD or xry largt yields, Ur. T. says, 
"Tlie Ayrshire cow has been known to produce over ten 
Imperial gallons of good milk a dav." As to aviragi 
jlelds it is Mid, " Yuuatt estiniatei the dally yield of an 
Aymhire cow, for the first two or three months after calv- 
ing, at five gallons a day, on an average ; for the next 
three months, al tliree gallons ; and for the next four 
Btontlis, at one gallon and a half. Thia would be 890 
^lons as Cbe annual average of a cow ; but allowing for 
•ome unproductive cows, he eatimates the average of a 
dairy at 6O0 gallons per annum for each cow." Keclion- 
tng that H gnllans of (be Aynhire oow'i milk will yield 
Ij Iba. of butter, the anoual produce in butler U esti- 



mated at !67 lbs., or of cheese at GU Ihs., al Ihe rate of 
24 Iba. to 2B gallons of milk. Alton *eu Uie yield much 
higlier, saying that "thousands of tlie bent Ayrshire cows, 
when in prime condition and well fed, produce IMtO gal- 
long of milk per annum." One of tlie four cowa origin- 
ally imported into this country by John P. Cualiing, Esq., 
ol HaBl•acllU!ett^ gave in one year SB64 quarts, beer 
measure, or about 966 gallons, at ID lbs. to llie gallon, 
being an average of over 10^ beer quarts a day for the 
whole year. This and some other yields of Ayrshire! in 
this couulry being not so large aa those stated by Alton, 
Mr. Flint suggests that our climate is less favorable to the 
production ol milk than the moister one of Great Btitain. 

At page 31. vol. IT of Co. GiNT., we find an account 
of a cow belonging to a farmer in Maine, which with only 
ordinary feed, gave a produce from April tu January of 
iM lbs. of butter and 4fi lbs. new milk cheese, bcsiilea 
raising a. calf; and appended to the account tlie editorial 
remark that a whole dairy of such cows would be very 
profitable, though in herds of ten or more cows there are 
generally enough poor milkers to est up a good share of 
ilie profits of the best ; and tliat consequently, to make 
dairying profilaUe, we must discrimiiwte more closely, 
and keep only paying cows. 

At page 97, same vol., we find that Mr. StuTTCCi'i 
dairy, L-onsialiiig of 30 cows, or 22 lull grown cows aud 8 
heifers, yielded in butter at the rate of 191 lbs. per cow, 
or calling the 8 beilen equal to G cows, at the nte of 213 

At page S8. same vol., we find setenl interesting item* 
in regard to the large dairy ol Z. Pritt, Esq.. consisting 
of GU cowa. Tlie yield of tliese fiO cowa averaged in 
milt, for tlie uaual season of about 8 montlis, 6S6 gaiioDa 
in 1867, 691 gallons in ISBB, 601 gailons in 1859, aad 
629 gallons in 1860, or 260, 270, 246 and lU gallons re- 
specUvely per cow for tlie years natned. The average 
yield in bulltr, was for the yean named, respectively 130, 
Ifil, 166 and 182 lbs. per cow for the season. The pro- 
bable reason for Ihe gradual ificniui in 6uf(tr from year 
to year, while the milk was, with one exception, gradu- 
ally dfcreatijig from year to year, is not mentioned, but 
this remarkable fact was probably owing to a gradual in- 
crease in the ricAiiiu of the pastures and otlier feeding 
»aK. Ur. Pratt's cowa are of what ia called the nativa 

At pnge 143, Same vol., we find the "Product of k 
Small Dairy' of 6 cows, from wbicli, alter reserving about 
one quart ol milk daily for table use, J. L. R. made In 
1860, t,8S7 lbs. of butter, whicli is ■ frMJtion over 2S1 
Iba. per cow. In tliie statement 8 beifen and 1 farrow 
cow are called equal to 3 cowa. 

At page 162, same vol., we have an account of the 
liulltr yield of the dairy ol Mr. ALnairr Ya1-I, and who- 
ever will turn to his statement and observe the scvtral 
maiiifestationi therein given ol a superior and unusuallj 
judicioiu management, especially aa to plastering hia me>- 
Jows and pastures, frequent Salting of his cows, cutting 
hay earlier than usual, and a few otiier points, will doI be 
aurprised when he leanis tliat, after such auperior emd- 
ngemerit, Mr. Yii.1 gets a yield of 2BG Iba. of butler per 
fow — that being tlie averege of 10 cows for one year. 

AOKIOOLl. 



Knock the bottoms out of cheese boxes, nail on loreen 

cloth, and set them over the hills. Wlien not in use pack 
ihem away, and one set will last a number of yeara. 



BiBH-YaRD ll*iii;iiii to* Wiri Worhs.— A Wayne 
Co, correspondent of the Rural Xne-i'oTktr, says dial 
" common barn-yard manure Id Ihs hill will prevent the 
wire worm from destroying young corn." We have ob- 
served that oom, kili-manored •nITered loai fiom wormi 
tlian that witliout, but lopposed it meetly due to tb« 
more npiJ growth of the c«rn. It will pay well in an; 
went to try the experiment — pay in enrticc eon end a 
aonr alid heavier cn^ 
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The following Tabic give* the Capacity of the eeveral Sixee qf RaniSf and the Dimennon* qf the Pipes to be used in 

connection with them. 



8Ue 


Qoantitar of Water ftir< 
nisbed per mioute. 
by the sprint or 
brook to whieh the 
ram is adapted. 


Length of Pipes. 


CaUbre of Pipes. 


Weight of Pipes, (If of Lead.) 


of 
Ram. 


DrlTO. 
Feet 


Discharge. 


Drire. 


Dis- 
charge. 


Drive pipe for any head or 
fall not exceeding 10 feet 


Dis. pipe fur not 
over fiO fU rise. 


Dis. pipe for over 
5<) A not exceed- 
ing lUO tt. in h't. 


No. 8. 
8, 

t 

IP, 


3 quaris to 3 gallons, 
IX do. to 4 do. 
3 do. to 7 do. 
7 do. to 14 do. 
12 do. to 35 do. 
35 do. to 75 do. 


35to5a. 
3»to5a. 
SfttoSO. 
85tofiU. 
KtoMl. 
85to6U, 


Where desired, 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 


Xinch, 
1 do. 
IX do. 

3 do. 
3Hdo. 

4 do. 


H inch. 
X do. 
X do. 
X do. 
1 do. 
3 do. 


6 lbs. per yard. 

8 lbs. do. 
10 lbs. do. 
23 lbs. do. 
4(t lbs. do. 
83 lbs. pr ft. (of cast iron.) 


81b«. per rod. 
11 lbs. do. 
11 Ibe. do. 
30 lbs. do. 

6 lbs. do. 
3U lbs. Co. 


14 lbs. per rod. 
16 lbs. do. 
16 lbs. do. 
28 llM. do. 
8 lbs. per yard. 
23 lbs. do. 



[For the Country Gentieman and CulUvator.j 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 



A correapondent of the Gemtlkmin of April Hth, re- 
marks that ** mudi has been said in favor of the ram and 
little or nothing as yet in opposition to its use ; adding 
that ** he knows instances where it has failed and been 
thrown aside." No doubt of ic 

lie desires to know how he can prevent its stopping, a 

source of great annoyance. In answer to his inquiries, I 

send you Douglases statement oonceming the quantity of 

water furnished by spring or brook, size of drive and dis- 

chaige pipes, &c. It is of general Interest to all who do 

or may use a ram for raising water. It is as follows : 
[See TkUe at the head of this page.] 

I judge from the statement of your correspondent, that 
there may be a lack of water to work a ram of tliat size. 
His strainer on the supply or drive pipe, may be too 
ooarae or too fine, or omitted entirely ; there may be a 
leakage in the discltarge pipe ; or the stroke of the valve 
may be too long. Any one of these difficulties or a com- 
bination of two or more of them, would account for the 
stoppage. 

Greater head or fall than named in the table, will de* 
maud heavier pipes used both for driving and discharging. 
Mr. Douglas saysi ** where the fall is great a srasU ram 
should be used. A brook or spring furnishing 7 gallons 
a minute, with a fall of 8 or 10 feet, No. 4 slwuld be used. 
If only three or four feet fall, then use No. 5. 

Douglas states that ** the ram may be used where but 
18 inches of fall can be had, yet more is better.** To en- 
able any person to make his own calculation as to what 
fall is sufficient to supply a ram to raise a given amount 
of water where wanted, it may be safely calculated that 
about one-seventh part of the water can be raised and dis- 
charged, say 10 times as high as the fall applied, and so 
on in the same proportion as the fall or rise varies.** Mr. 
D. adds, ** if a ram be placed under a head of 6 feet« of 
1 gallons drawn from Uie spring or brook, one gallon may 
be raised 25 feet, or italf a gallon 50 feet. Or with li) 
feet fall, of 14 gallons drawn from the spring, one nmy 
can be raised 100 feet, and so on in like proportion.** 

Prof. Loomis says, **the power expended in working a 
ram is Uie product of the quantity of water used, multi- 
plied by the height through whidi it falls before it acts on 
the machine. The useful effect produced is the product 
of tlie quantity of water raised, multiplied by the height 
to which it is elevated. In eiperiments carefully made 
for the purpose, the expense was found to be to the useful 
effect as 50 to 82 ; that is to say, the maehtHe etnployed 
usefully nearly two-thirds of iU force. The valve may 
be made to close from 40 to 100 times a minute, accord- 
ing to the range of motion allowed it, and the pressure of 
the water.** 

An English writer on the hydraulic ram says — ** it is 
an exceedingly useful machine for elevating water to a 
considerable height. It is simple in construction and has 
no parts liable to get out of oitier, and will work contin- 
nously for years without repairs, after being once put in 
operation, all that is required being a small stream of 
water with a few feet of fall, it being dependent for its 
operation on the momentum of the falling stream, which 
is confined in a supply pipe.* 



Ttius the reason is quite apparent why your correspon- 
dent, Messrs. Editors, ** has seen nothing in opposition to 
the general adoption of the ram.** A deficiency in fall or 
in supply of water, a leak in the discharge pipe, or of too 
long a stroke in the movement of tlie valve, which in 
Douglas*s rams is so made as to be adjusted to a longer 
or shorter stroke — any one, I say, of these defects, may 
be productive of evil. So it is if a man builds his mill 
where tlie fall is insufficient, or tlie supply of water is too 
small, his case would be a failure, but this would be no 
argument against the use of water-power for driving ma- 
chinery. So of the ram. When the requisite conditions 
are all complied with, the ram will work with as much cer- 
tainty as does the machinery in a mill driven by water- 
power, where there is a good fall and water plenty. 

6E0RGK. 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cult!Tator.J 

The Colture and Removal of the White Pine. 

Of all American Evergreens, none are more beautiful 
or of more early and rapid growth to maturity tlian the 
pine ; hence the value of the pine becomes enhanced to 
those who would attain an early maturity iA shrubbery 
for the adornment of a rural home and its surroundings. 
It is best to remove tlie pine from the mountains where 
they usually grow, at as early an age as practicable — say 
when the plant is 6 or 8 inches in height, at which time 
you will place them in your garden in rows three feet 
apart, and a space of two feet between each plant in the 
row. Be careful that each plant has a ball of earth at- 
tached to its roots as large as a quart cup. You will now, 
during the growing season, be careful to work them aa 
you would your garden vegetables. 

Tour trees may now remain from two to four years in 
your nursery, as may best suit your convenience. The 
most desirable size for transplanting is when the tree has 
attained the height of three or four feet^ at which time it 
will have become perfectly acclimated to your soil. Tlie 
best time I find for removal to be from the 20th of March 
to the 15th of April, the winds having to a great de- 
gree abated. In removing your pines from the nursery, 
be careful to prepare a hole from tliree to four feet in 
diameter, and loosening the bottom six oc eight inches 
below the roots of the tree. Never set the tree deeper 
than it grew in the nursery. Be careful in removing, to 
dig sufficiently far from the body to avoid injuring or 
bruising the small fibrous roots, as these are necessary to 
the life and growth of the tree. Take up all the earth 
you can, which will adhere to the roots in removing from 
its bed, placing, if necessary, a broad plank or sheet under 
the roots in lifting the tree, to prevent the dislocating of 
the earth from the roots. Set in carefully, and tramp with 
tlie feet until all is firm and compact. If the season is 
very dry, water occasionally, and if tlie tree is large, three 
stakes may be driven diagonally, to n^ich fasten the body, 
to prevent the winds from loosening the earth at the roots. 
Be careful not to place tliem in clumps in your landscape 
grounds, nearer each other tlian 14 or 16 feet, or you 
would avoid a second removal. 

I have adopted the above plsn in the cultivation of the 
pine, liaving grown many hundreds of tliem, and scarcely 
lost a tree. Iiaao P. Shklbt. Fayette Co., Ky, 
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AN EFFECTIVE MOLE TRAP. 



MiBSM. Eds.— 



■a Bpproacliing wlien the 
loften think of Lis trials, 
Iwouse I baTe frequeotlj been fruatnled in mj ord 
efforla in tliia occupmlion. Mj preseul purpose is lo wrile 
of en inlnider, whii^ u in manj gardene extreme])' 
Iroublcmme and veiatioua, and tell j-ou liow I rid m; 
garden of liim. I refer to the garden mole. 

Several jtun ago I commenced > garden in a piece of 
nana wndj loam, which had been for man; ;ean in 
meadow. Aa soon a> Uie grouoJ waa plinted the molea 
Mmaieneed Uicir lubeoiling and surface plowing. Hy 
peHS, beans, corn and melons Were eiteiisivelj raised 
quite too early in tlie season, and receiicd so great a de- 
gree of aeniciou Ibet tliey died outright. 1 was sorel; tiitd, 
and resolved to exterminate the moles specdilj. But I 
found it easier lo reaolve than to do. Bj much nitdiing 
I caught two or (hiee, but their succesmrs came promptly 
forward. I then tried to hire boys lo watch them, and 
olTered them four ahil lings apiece for all (hejr would catch. 
I got no molca In this way. 

I tlien commenced mailing traps. Alter several trials 
I succeeded in my efforts. Judge of my gatisftctloii as I 
took tlie " little plaguea". out oi the trap, morning, noon 
Mid evening. 

I supposed a dozen or two were all my grounds contain- 
ed. I WHS greatly mlglakeii. I kept tlie trap set con- 
tinually; and when autumn came I liad cauglit seTcnty* 
Ivro. Tlie next season 1 caught a greater number still, 
anil nearly exterminated tliem from my garden and an 
adjoining nieadow of two acres. l4iAt season I caught 
five only. ' I did not see a furrow raised b; them nnlil 



Ibe middle of Auguit, and 




mole liill in the meadow. 
A. A. A. the bod; of 
the trap 10 iiicliea long— 
B B U tlie liooks con- 
nected together liy a bow — 
C the pan, whicii rises 
aa the mole plows along 
under it, and releasea the 
trigger D when the hooks 
strike down on to the mole. 
^ E a coil spring. — F., in 
,] tbedotledline.iathecentre 
of the mole's passage, two 
OT tl ree nchea below the 
--'ace of the ground. I 

send you a drawing ofl 
II e trap for the benefit of | 
gardeners. Some people, 
suppose the mole is usi^fiil 
in gardens by destroying' 



way the surface down to the mole's path. Then aliiHc 
ii> legs ol the trap down close by the side of the path, 
nlil the coil spring oomes down lo tlie hole, and lies 
'ii^thwise of the same, directly over it. Then raise the 
wiks and set the trap. It is nece«ary (o pack a little 
ii 1 under the pan, and some more <hi eacli wde of the 
iclude the light from the passage, i 



GulordiTllle. Oona 




Pigs , 



equally ao. I liave dissect- 
ed a great many of them, 
' never found anything 
heir atomaclit except 
«mmon earth or angle 
D. They do not eat 
MoLi TaiF. vegeUililes, but they man- 

age to destroy them b; ill-directed plowing. I have hail 
strawberry bed.i, and beds of Toung seedlings, ruined by 
tliem. They can easily be caiight by tlie trap if thegnr- 
dener will pay attention to their habile, and learn to set 
the trap right. MUt my success witli my trap, a tool 
mailer in our illlage commenced making a few fur tlie 
neighbora, and by degrees they have been scattered over 
aeveml towns. They cost about six sliilllngs. [See ad- 
Tettisement in anollier column.] 

To set the trap — fint stamp down all tlie mole patlie In 
the garden, in order to learn where Ihey come in, which 
is neaHy always from an adjoining piece of turf ground. 
AAcr having cboaen your place to ael the trap, aonpi 



Hand CultlTator for Oardm Use. 



I'lie accompanying illustration represents an implement 
mude by Haines & Pell, New-York, for the culUvatlon of 
rools or any garden vegetables, betwaeti the rows. It ia 
puslied forward by a long hsmdle, the lover part of which 
only is shown in the engraving, the wheela and knives 
straddling the rows, so that ttie wliole apace between (hem 
i^ cut over and loosened up, the Brat set of knivea being 
HiiJLiated as closely as practicable to the row, and the oth- 
iiru spreading apart as widely aa the di«laooe between the 
riii>K will Hda.it. It seems to be a convenient and pr*- 
loising looL 

THE JARRINQ PROCESS ONCE MORE 

UtMiis. EniTOM — Last year all my peaches were stung 
l>y [lie curoulio. Iti ordur to prevent Uieir being dealroy- 
eii lliia year. I wiali to caver llie fruit with aome suitable 
material lliat will effectually ptavent their falling victlma 
to (he rapadty of tlie "little Turk." Perhaps yoa or 
some of your correepondenta will inform ma what m»- 
(eriid is the best and cheapest Tor itus purpote. 
iv.il ChcHtr. Pa. a n. ». 

^Ve know of no external application that will prtvMt 
he altacks of llie curculio, that does not cost loore to 
ipply effeetiially, than lo kill them by tlie jarring prooess, 
«)iich we have ao often described. Tlie lime applicatiM 
a repcotedly recommended, and baa succeeded by COn- 
.iiiual repetition, when there are but few insects. A 
ii'ighbor used it thoroughly and extensively on ipany 
rees, and among the rest on several nectarine Iteet, 
Every run would wash it off, and even heavy dews would 
euve hare Spots on the young fruit ; the motion of wind 
imong the leaves would wear off the lime coating; and 
in duon as a single bare spot could be found the insect was 
jure to thrust in its egg-depositor. With all die labor Ihua 
depended, the owner had half a doaen ncctarinea. Vet, 
in furtlier inquiry, it was found tliel these grew on a Iraa 
luAei which a young calf was kept tied during the curculio 
{uimoo, and which frightened them away. On a small 
mlu, the best way ia to jar (not shake) tlie insects daily 
iiitliout a single intermission down on white sheets and 
■ill them. Oil a larger scale, the orchard must b« con- 
Lerled into a yard ioi piga and poultry, which must be 
uifliciently numerous to destroy at once all tlie stung fruit 
;hiit falls. When the inieds are numeroua, botb remedies 
jarrii^, and animala,) must be combined. To make the 
iir sharp and efTectual, cut off a limb, leaving • stump an 
null long, OD which strike with an axe or aledga. AJl 
.Ilia Is familiar lo many of our reulcra, but Ji Mpeatad fal 
~ inqulriea from otben. 
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ALDERNE Y COW "JURA." 
Importtd by and tki propertg of R. L. Mailland, Etq., of Ntaport, R. 1. 



BHEEP KATINO EAOH OTHER'S WOOL. 

HissBa. EnitOM — Being deslraua to kacm Uic cvaa o! 
mj bUmp eillng one anoUier'B wool, I Uke tbia coursa 
thinking perliips aoatt of jour coneepoiiJ^nu might lug- 
gnt somelhing that would explain Ibe caoBc, Bad alio a 
preceptive. 

Tlie circumituicuaraM fbllom: I had in the Tall 
upwards or two hundred merino e<rea, which I intended 
to breed rrom. I iJiTJded them eqUHtlj, wlectlng bII of 
the greuleHt wool ewei, which constiluted one flock — 
the remainder made up Rnotlier flock. Tlie former were 
conSoed to their jard, with a Kmall range or two acres, 
from which tlwf got their drink. The Intlcr hnd a ^ard 
rimilar to tlie fomer. and acceuto a meadow oXVi acrea. 
Both were fed hay Troni the ume mow, the quality of 
which for tiie first three weeks, at the commencement of 
winter, was coaree, wlilcli grew on weltiBli land, and waa 
nlted about 3 qi\arta lo the load. The balance of the 
time they were fed good timothy hay. Both flocke are 
in piood condition. 

Tlie fbrmcr Bock I noticed about the Hn<t of Felimary, 
that from some of them there was a apot of wool torn out 
from their liips aa large aa your hand, whicli increases, 
and alao on the inalde of their hind legs, and up under 
their hel1*~«ome on their sides, and (Kime on their for. 
ward tega. I watched them ctoaely, and found tliat some 
were aa greedy fur it as the* would be for fresh gram in 
the spring of Ibe year. I immediately went to sorting 
Buch out. Aa flat aa I would diacoTer one eating fmm 
anotlier, [ put them by themselves; hut I aoou gave tliat 
tip, for they would ilrip one another naked. 

The latter Hock ia free from the perplexing and nn. 
profitable habit of the former. I am al*o wintering four 
other flocka, and nothing of the hind ie to be aeen. 

I have fed sulphur and salt frequently, and at preaent 
k«ep it befWB them. I bitre Bll»d (beiic wool with anul^ 



but Ibund that uselcM. And have also fed them pine 
bonghi. 

Now, Ueasra, Editon, can you, or any of the readen of 
the Co. Gust., five any information relaUre to the cause 
of tlic above difficulty, or a preventive* Either will ba 
thankfully receired. o. n. n. 



A writer in tlie Co. QisTLEvait of April 10th, reconi- 
meuds a free use of sulphur for aome time, to destroy 
this pest of young stock. The proceaa seema too alow to 
accompliah the end desired; aa you must uhg sulphur tit 
the blood haa abeorbed enough to kill the lice. I should 
fear that this practice would ii^ura the creature before It 
would kill the tomientera. 

I once knew a physician, when caterpillars were making 
aad liaroc with the fruit trees, and when the profession 
were denouncing tiie use of calomel, as it wax a poison ; 
who Bet his student to try the experiment of iiioculatini; 
some trees with calomel, thinking that the sap would 
carr.V it into the foliage and thus destroy tlic cnterplllara ; 
but it aignaliy failed, and tliey In time destroyed the 
tree*. Tlie best and surest remedy I ever kocw or tried, 
is to take a strong decoction of tobacco in a pli^nsant day, - 
and saturate the animal afQicted to the skin all over with 
it, and your vermin are gone at once. It ia a perfect 
dead Bhot, and ia not injurious to the animal which geta 
the basting. It is equally destructive to tlcha on sheep. 
Mliln.N. T. HIRAM IVALKCB. 

TikMOXT Shkep.— We see it sUted that Edwin Ham* 
mond of Middlebury, recently bought seven ewea of E. 
S. Stowetl of Oomwall, fur which he paid t7S!(. Aho. 
that Geo. Campbell of Westminster, purchased of Ur. 
Hammond six aheep for t1,400, and fire of W. B. San- 
ford of Orwell, for (HOO. 
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PLANT A FEW BEANS. we had very hot weather the latter part of August or fore 

part of September, which blasted the crop, and one other 

Friend Harris of the Genesee Farmer, annually dis- year we had a white frost the fore part of Septenjber 

ooursefl upon Beans. His reflections on this topic for which killed it. ^ 

-oi.« • *u »# u A r 11^ I would not recommend any one to plant com imme- 

1862, appear m the May number, and are as follows :- ^.^^^,^ ^^^^^ buckwheat. You need not ask me why, for 

CultlTatlon off tbe HTMlte Bean. I cannot tell you; but I have tried it, and have seen it 

For years we have earnestly advocated the more ex- tried by others, and have never known but one instance 

tensive cultivation of the white bean as a field crop on of a good crop of com raised after buckwheact, and that 

American Fai-ms. was very highly tnanured, B. Clinton Co,^ K, Y, 

The great need of American agriculture is a good " fal- ••■ 

low crop " — some plant tliat will stand our hot, dry sum- ^^^ y^. Country QenUcman and Cultivator, 

mers, enricli the soil, and allow the use of Uie horse hoe g^^^^^^ ^^ jj ^ P^^it Trees. 

to clean the land durmg its growth. A pUnt, m short, * ° 

that shall occupy tlie same place in our roUtion as tlie Eps. Go. Gimt.— Tbe principal object I had in buying 
turnip does in English agriculture. ^h^ f^u^m on which I now live, was the fine orchards of 
The white beaji comes nearer to this than any other , '^ im. 41. • ^u tw a-l' i a a 
plant yet introduced. If the beans are coiuiumed on the fr"^'- "^^^ ^^^ «»*«» »" «^ ^^^^ thnfty condition, loaded 
farm^as turnips always are in England— their cultivation year after year, with large crops of fruit ; but when ws 
would add materially to its fertility. Tliere can be no came to picking and packing, we were obliged to throw 
doubt on this point All the leguminous plants — including out large portions of them on account of the worm holes 
clover, peas, vetclies, beans, etc.— contain large quanti- ^^ curculio stings with which they were more or less af- 
ties of nitrogen, and this when consumed by animals or , ^ , , . ° . ^ i^«vi« ^^a «» ,«i« #w« ^a^ 
plowed undSr, i^ converted into ammonia-the Tery thing ^^^^^ rendering them unsaleable and «] <mly for cider 
which we most need for the growth of the cereals. The lower orchard, (the orchards are divided by a pub- 
Let us then grow beans. No crop will pay better, lie highway,) I have for several years past used as 1 hog 
When prices are good, as at present, they can be sold ; pasture, with very satisfactory results. The apples which 
and if prices fall, they can be fed out on the farm with ^^^^ heretofore wormy and knotty, are now as fair, 

* Ki^d to their cultivation we have written so much «»«>^» ^^ ^^ from blemish, as one would wish to see. 
in previous volumes that litUe need be added at this time. I •"ow my hogs and pigs, (the more the better,) free ao- 
They are generally grown on warm, light soil, but will cess to the orchards the year round, except a few days m 
succeed on almost any soil if properly cultivated. For October, while gathering and padiing the apples, 
tliis, as for all other crops, the land fhould be well under- j^ j^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ f^j, j^gfore they are ripe unless some- 
drained, either naturally or artificially. 1 he land maybe ^^^j ^j, ^^em, and that gwnething is usually an apple 
plowed in the fall and again in the spring, and made clean ^^^"^ ^^ ^ curculio, and as the pigs are not very particu- 
and mellow before planting ; or a clover sod may be turn- j^^ ^^^^ ^^j^ ^jj^^ ^n ^^^^ ^j^wn with a relish, thereby 
ed oyer, and the beans planted at once. The common destroying millions of troublesome msects which could 
" white medium " is generally considered the most pro- ^^^ otherwUe be got rid of. 

ductive vanety, but the White Mountain or Marrow yields rj^^ y^ ^ ^^e orchard thoroughly plowed and ma- 

nearly or quite as well and brings a better price. It is a ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^„y assistance from me; keep down the 

htUe larger rounder, plumper and handsomer, and is gam- ^^^^ ^nd weeds, rendering the orchard much thrifUer 

mg m popular esteem. . ^.^, ^^ ^ ^ _ than could be done by broadcast cultivation, as the hogs 

They may be planted in hills 2i feet apart, and 15 to ^^ ^ot disturb the roots, but a plow would, besides the 

18 inches apart in the rows, dropping five to six beans m inconvenience of working among trees, where you are U- 

each hill ; or they may be dnUed in with a machine, in ^^^ ^ jo more injury tlmn good, 

rows 2i. feet apart, and a single bean 2 inches apart in jj^ orchard I am obliged to mow. and one would 

the rows. The latter perliaps, gives the larger crop, but y^ astonished at the comparative quantity and quality of 

the former requires ess labor m hoeing, etc. In this the fruit in the two orchards. The difference in quantity is 

■ecUon they are usually planted the first w eek in June. ^3 ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^1,^ quality 100 per cent. 

*~^^ The pear and cherry trees enclosed in the orchard in 

[For the Country OenUeman and CulUvator.] ^j^j^^jj ^^e hogs mn, are loaded nearly every year with 

BUCKWHEA T A GOOD CROP. crops of fruit which would make an amateur's mouth 

-, „ , "; 7. , ^ ^ , water — while on trees of the same varieties just acroM 

MX88B8. Editors— I noticed in the Ck). Gkmt. of some t^^ ^oad, can only be found knotty, wormy, unpalatable 

time ago, a communication from J. W. Colbubn, on buck- specimens. Now I can no more afford to be wiUioutbogs 

wheat being a bad crop for the soil. I consider buck- io my orchard, than I can afford to be without fruit ; for 

wheat to be a good crop— if not for the soil, it is for the T^^^"t' ""^^ ^ should be almost certain to be deprijcd of 

T 1 .. .1 • 1 :» u *• ^ the other ; and by adopting this course I seldom fail ot 

granary. I do not think it a very exhausting crop-not j^^^j„g ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ f^jj ^f fi„^.„g ^ ^^^ ^ 

so much so as many others. It seems to draw its sub- at remunerative prices, even when there is a large Cfop. 

Bistence from the atmosphere more tlian any other crop I if any of the readers of your excellent journal are 

'aiae, and I think so well of tlie crop that I raised 550 skeptical on this point, let them try it for a term of yean, 

oushels in the year 1860, and nearly as much in 1861. I and I believe their skepticism will vanish with the in- 

oake use of it for feeding both man and beast, principal- ^""^^ *° their crops. 

., , » r J 1* u . ^v * I- u 1 Now, neighbors, don't try tlie experiment With any ol 

T to milch cows. I feed it about three parts of buck- ^^^, long^aiUd Shanghia racer hreedi, vnth a nu>utlik$ 

Seat meal, and one part com meal. a ten foot pole^ for you'll surely be disappointed with tbe 

I will give you a little of my experience in raising buck- result. Such hogs you can never satisfy ; they will tear 

>eat. I have a field of ten acres — a part of it has been the bark from and undermine your trees, besides soon ao- 

^wn to buckwheat every year for the last tliirty years, quire the knack of standing on their hind leffs and help 

md the other part nearly as long, wthout any manure, themselves to the best fruit. This I know from experi- 

The first fifUen years it usually grew too large, and some ence. But instead of the above mentioned breed, try 

)art of it would lodge on the ground. Late years it does the Torkshire, Suffolk or Essex, and you will be doublj 

'Ot grow quite so stout I now think of letting it rest paid. J. P. ** Brace Farm,^ Onngo^ N, K 

or a Ume, or put in some other crop. It has yielded from ••• 

^6 to 30 bushels per acre '^'^ an average each year, with {§1^* Double Chinese Primroses, capable of beins piop 

J— A«/«ootir-> -»* *•' -'»•- One y*^ ^ tl»*»»k *o 1844, agate^ v geed, haTe *»^n intr^iiwed into v^nglaad- 
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rFor the Country Gentleman and CuUlTator.] 
A OOOD FARM FENCE. 

Take good etraight rnila from 16 to 20 feet long, and 
poats from 6 to 6i feet long, and 5 to 7 inches in diame- 
ter. Chestnut is good. After you haye heaped up a 
heap of brush to bum, put the ends of the poets you are 
going to set in the ground, on the heap, and then set the 
bushes on ftre, and char the ends of tlie posta, which will 
prevent them from rotting so soon, talcing care not to 
bum them too much. Then dig the holes from 2 to 2^^ 
feet deep, and set the posts and wedge them firmly in 
with stones and dirt. The rails of a panel should be of 
equal length* Then have one man take hold of each end 
of a rail, and spike it to the poet ; 4 rails high is enough. 

Three men could build a fence rery fast— one to dig the 
holes, the other two to build the fence. A fence built in 
this way is very strong — the rails not liable to be thrown 
by unruly cattle, takes up yery little room, and needs no 
braces — plow close up to each side if you wish, and a 
very good fence to look at 

Instead of having bars at the entrance of your fields, 
make a gate in this way : Take two pieces of joists four 
inches square, and as high as you wish for the end posts. 
Then take five stripe of inch board for the slate, tlie lower 
one being the widest, the next a little narrower, and so 
on, the top one being the narrowest Then mortice holes 
in the end posts, and insert the slats and pin them. Take 
two strips iot braces, one on each side. Fasten one end 
of the braoe near the heel of the end post on which the 
gate is going to swing, and the other end near the top of 
Uie opposite post, and nail them to tlie slats. D. Davis. 

(For the Oonntvy Gentleman and CalUTator.] 
MILK F OR H ORSES. 

Messrs. Editors — I wish to be Informed by some oj 

your numerous correspondents who feel from experience 

or from observation, able to give reliable information as 

to the value of cow*s milk — skimmed or sour milk — for 

horse feed. So far as I have heard anything said on the 

subject, opinions vary much. One gentleman thinks he 

has spoiled two or three good horses by feeding them milk 

pretty freely. They seemed to thrive upon it, and were 

fat and sleek, but in a few months had tlie heavei, 1 

have heard others say that nothing was better for a horse 

than a few quarts of sour milk daily ; one that it was a 
common practice to feed horses intended for the race or 
trotting course, with milk while preparing them. I have 
also heard it suggested that it was an excellent article to 
feed to young colts, to induce tlicir vigorous and healthy 
growth, especially while being fed on hay, or hay and 
grain. In the midst of all this diversity of opinion, I am 
in doubt whether to throw away my sour milk, (for I will 
not keep a p>ig,) or feed it to my horse, which seems to be 
fond of it If it is good for colts, I do not know why it 
Ihould not be good, at least harmless, for a working horse. 
If some one is able to give light on tliis matter, I should 
like to see it A Reader. Stotte, Vt, 



■••• 



[For the Oountnr Gentleman and Oaitlvator.] 

ANOTHER LARGE EOO. 



I noticed in your paper of the 27th ultimo, an aeeount of 
a " big egg." Now we don*t pretend to be great poulterers 
and egg-growers, but I think we have had some eggs here 
as large as Mr. Content's. I did not measure mine, but 

weighed them, and I now assert that in the month of May 
1661, one of my hens laid four eggs whioh weighed 16 os. in 
all. And ono of aty neighbor's bens laid several, varying in 
weight from 4 os. to 4| es. eaeh. My hens are a cross be- 
tween the Shanghai and eommon dung-hill fowl, being about 
i bred Shanghai, weighUic from 3 to 4 lbs. each. 
Clifton. N.a AgCTBSORIBBt 



[Fer the Oonntir Gentleman and CuUivnter.] 

SUCCESSFUL RAISING OF CHICKEN& 

Editors Courtrt ORHTLaHAN — Below I enehise yoo a 
statemeat, which if you think woatd be interesting to the 
readers of your paper, please insert You can depend on its 
reliability : 

Patrick Donloo, who lives with Lewis B. Browh of West- 
chester Co., and who has the entire charge of bis poultry, ret 
seven hens this spring. The result is one hundred and 
twenty-six ehiekens, all doing well. Last seiuwn he set 
eleven bens — the result one hundred and ninety- two. In the 
years 1869 and '60, the average was about the same, and in 
alnooet every instance, every egg hatched a chicken. He 
selects large hens, always puts with them 18, 19 or 20 eggs. 
The above result was not obtained by setting many hens, and 
then selecting some of the best, but this year seven is all he 
has set. Last year eleven was all he set. h. 
• e • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
PROFITS OF P OULTRY. 

Poultry- Yard Account, from March 1st, 1861, to April 1st, 
1862. 

PouUry- Yard^^Dr, 
1861* March 1. To stock on hand: 

es pair fowls, at 7& cents. $51.00 

3 ducks, 2.60 

A fuineaa. at 3t cents, l.tl 

6 turkeys. At SI &00 

To42 dozen eicRS set, 4.90 

Dec. " Fonltrybouiriit.. e.56 

••lUSboshcJsfeed, 45.71 

Total debits. I117.M 

Poultry- Yard,-— Cr. 

1861. By M3W dosen egf 8 found #76.73 

*^ Poultry so'd and used 117.96 

" on hand April 13, 18()3: 

tSpairfowl*. 75cenls, 24.00 

4 " turkeys. S2 8.00 

2 ** fuineas, 62 cents, 1.24 

ToUl credits, 1227.93 

Deduct debits, Il7.ii0 

Profits. 1110.02 

The feed of these poultry is com, as a general thing — oo- 
casionally we feed them oats or rye screenings. From the 
above it seems that the profit on each hen was nearly 75 cents. 
Hunterdon Co.. N. J. J. T. 

• e • 

[For the Ooontry Gentleman and OnltlvatorJ 

OILING HARNESS. 

Mkssrs. Editobs— Seeing J. L. R.'s oommnnieatlon in 

regard to oiling old harness, I will offer an improvement on 

his method of doing the job. It is as follows : Take Castile 

soap and make a 9trong suds with warm water, and wash 

the harness with it thoroughly ; then let it dry, and then oil 
it with good clean oil, and it will kwk equal to new. The 
soap is equal to one oiling, and it leaves the harness perfectly 
clean, and is much better than to use olean warm water. I 
have used hen's oil with good success, and think it better than 
neat's foot oil for the purpose. Will J. L. R. please to trj 
this method, and report the result 1 Missachusbtts. 

• e • 

Recipe for MakinR Rhubcirb Wine. 

A correspondent of the Bucks County Intelligencer, gives 
the following recipe for making " American Champagne," or 
wine from the stalks of the rhubarb or pie plant ; 

Cut the rhubarb into small pieces, put it into just enough 
water to keep it from burning, boil until quite tender, strain 
through a coarse cloth. To one gallon of this liquid, add two 
gfhllons of water ; to each gallon thus made, put four pounds 
of sugar ; ferment in an open vessel forty-eight hours, then 
take off the seum, and add one pint of best brandy to every 
four gallons, after which put it into an air-ti|(ht Msk ; then 
let it remain six months undisturbed when it will be ready 
for bottling. In each bottle put one raisin, and seal the bot- 
tle well. 

• •• 

WiirrBBiNO Shbrp SuccifwruLLT. — Thomas Gorby 
gives in the Ohio Fanner the following requisites for thi9 
purpose :— He says, ** Good thelier^ regular fteding^ va 
riety of proper food, dry beda^ and daily toaUriny^ air 
Bdispensable to socoess with sheep.** 
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On the ManafaotnTB of Choddar Clieess. 

[In October IhbI tliere iru t magnificent exhibition or 
due; produce st Kiimiiniock, Scotland. Tlie Uigli 
Societ]- contributed liberally Tor premiums. One ot I 
wu £10 for tlie best Bweet milk cbeese, which wiu 
Hed bf Mr. M'Adam, who has kindly furnished in outline 
of the melhnd he follows in <!(■ msnuracture.— Ed. Tnni' 
actions of lligbliind Ag. Socletjr.] 

For various reuons I prefer mAkInf; my cheese accord' 
iojt to the Che<ldar syBtem. If the system is carried out 
with care and intelligence, one la almost certain of obtain- 
ing a lot more iinihmn and superior in qnalUy than contd 
posiibly be made on the old Dilnlop syslem. Tlie latter 
k neither m> ensj nor so cleanly. In regard to quantity 
I have found, after weighing the milk with the utmost 
care fur two succemive days, and making one half on the 
Cheddar mode and tl>e other lialf on the Duiilop, that the 
result ia aiwaya in favor of the Clieddar. 

The difference, lioweTcr, in the price of the two kinds 
ofoheeseis important. In 18^9 Isold my whole stock 
made in that eeawn at £3 lie. 6d per cwt., or ralhet 
over Ha. 6d. a swue of 24 lbs. lu ISDO I aold nil my 
cheese made between 2Sd Harcli and 2id of November, 
at £3 IBs., or upwards of IBs. a stone. Last year I sent 
tlie wliole to an agent in London, and after deducting all 
chargea, had a return of nearly 14s. ed. a stone. 

On the other hand, I have known of no Dunlop cheese 
told during the litstGve years wliii-h has realized anvthlng 
like wlMt I have done. The difference has been at least 
Ss. per stone in favor of Cheddar. 

I make my cheese once ■ day. The evening's milk, as 
Boon as it Is drawn from the cows, is put into shallow tin 
boynea to cool. Next morning this is put through a very 
fine wire sieve into the steeping tub, while the morning's 
milk is added ss carried in from tlie byre. In May and 
(he four sucueeding months the milk put in this manner 
togellicr in the evening and morning will generally have 
a temperature of about 81) degrees Fahreiitieit. If It is 
not au high, a little of the eveniog'a milk is warmed in 
boiling water to rftiae tlie whole to the above temperature. 
After thill, the sour whey, uiDBlto, and as much rennet as 
will coagulaU the whole iu an hour, are added and well 

I generally put in about fonr to five quarts of very sour 
whey tu al>oiit I4<) gallons of milk. As soon as the curd 
la properly formed, I commence to break it with a hand 
breaker made ol tin and wire, which is aomeohat like a 
riddle, and huving a wooden handle about three feet long 
affiled to tlie middle. When parlially broken, tlie curd 
I* allowed to subside a littls. As mucii whey is lh«n 
drawn olT and healed as will bring the whole up to to a 
temperature of SO degrees. Alter lliis, breaking ia re- 
sumed, and the temperature maintained hy adding more 
heated whey. 

Nothing further is done for the next hour, but (o draw 
off and heat as much whey as will nife (he temperature 
*o KM) dcgi-cea. At the end of the hour a portion of the 
whey is run oIT, and the curd Is alierwaitU very gently 
broken wjtli a shovel- breaker. 

An assistant now gently pours a* much healed whey as 
.•dt once more raise the tem|>erature to 100 degreea. 
during the time the wliey la pouring, the whole ia aetive- 
y stirred, but afierwards niore gently, till tlie curd lias 
kvquired poper Gnnneaa. I canniil say how long it may 
Im necessary In stir. If loo much acid is present, lea 
ime is required, and if too lillle ai'id, more is necMMry, 
?tM time will varv, according to tlieae ciruumslaDces, from 
'enty-five to forty lulnulea. 

When stirring is finished, the curd ia left half an hour, 
,..d then (he whey is all drawn olT. One airte of the tub 
a raiaed a tittle to allow thia to take place more perfectly. 
"he ourd is then l>eaped up to the highest side of the tub, 
<o*ered with a cloth, and lelt for hall an hour. After 
his interval. It is out into large slices, turned upside dowo, 
(iTered up, and ''" for aiiotber lull-hoar. Then it la 



is allowed to lie for another half-hour. Aftvr tlius being 
turned upiide duwn, it is left another half hour lunger. 

The curd is then vatted and put into the pre^s, on 
which 38 lbs. are sDepended for about twenty ininulefL 
Afierwards it is taken out, millod and salted. Chesliire 
salt ia used at the rale of S lbs. lo the cot. It is salted 
in the cooler, and if it is alxtve (he dei<irvd teiiiperalure 
it is allowed to lie, perhaps for half an hour, and stirred 
up once or twice. Our dairy being very wann, I am 
unable to cool down the curd as low aa I could wish be- 
fore making it up. 

On referring lu my diary, I find that not one of the 
cheeacs I exhibited at Kilmarnock was below 68 [\h. when 
vatted. Tlie cheese is made up between two and three 
o'clock, p. m., and a dry cloth put on it the same evening. 
What I make on Monday Is Carried to llie cheese-nKim on 
Thursday. Eacli dieese only gets one dry clotli daily. 
The room ia aver the dwelling house and dairy. Its 
temperature during summer ranges between 6S degrees 
to 60 degrees. The specimens of cheese I eihihited at 
Kilmarnock were not sutijected to any artificial heat. 

I use an oak sleeping tub in preference to any other. 
All the implements and utensils are kept as sweet and 
dean as possible. The weight or pressure put upon the 
chee.te is the same throughout the different stages ol the 
muiufucturc. 



tn your issue of Feb. SO, page US, J. Em 
lis trellis as being eight feet in height. This I think lo be 
oo high for grapes as far north aa this, although it may 
if course be the proper height at Pittsburgh. In my 
■pinion, 4 lo G feel is the limit in heiglit lo which a tine 
should he trained. When tlria limit ia exceeded, the siie 
and quality of tlie grapes at the extremity of the vines, 
will be deteririraled. This is not the case however, with 
laterals; I have often noticed large well ripened clusters of 
grapes u|>on laterals at least B or 9 feet from liie vhie, 
while those upon the main stock, five feet from the 
gruutid, were smaller niid of an inferior qunlitj. Another 
' iiore potent reason for (raining vines low, is this: 
. are not so liable lo be injured by the cold of oar 
Nortliern climate as when trained eight or ten feet from 
irface. Almost every oue has noticed, after a sever* 
r, tlie dead sltilks ujion the vines of liiose trained 
upnn high ti-ellises, and even sometimes killing tlia whole 
lop d(j"n wiliiin four or five feet of the ground. This of 
iLielf would seem to prove the value of low training; and 
frosts will often injure vines six or eight feet from the 
ground, while nearer the ground the vine ramalna udId- 
jiired. 

List fall I visited the vineyard of Hr. JIuKaiRroko of 

Ilhnes. His vineyard is situated on the slope weal of tha 

illji^e, and about half a milo from it. The alope de- 

it'iids to tlie east. The vineyard is oompooed of several 

raduully swelling knolls, some of which are partially l«r- 

iccd, llie soil being a high tandj loam, needing, as Iia 

ifurmcd me, no uuderdmiulng. lie hss. In all, from 

three to five acres set to grapes, Lliree of which are in 

iriiig condition— all or must mostly all Isabella vinea.* 

ever saw more thriving vines, nor better wood; and 

grapes, 1 cannot describe tliem. They were sertaiitlT 

tiiost splendid Isabellas that I ever saw. Tlie bunches 

re exceedingly large, some of them weighing over » 

ind~in the taste they were exceedingly delicious. Hb 

:ii» his vines to wire trellis, or two or three wire 

;t(]hcd upon posts set twelve or fifteen feet asunder 

oticed tlial almost every cluster was within two or three 

fret of the gi-uiind. I inquired the cause of this. B- 

utcd iliat one ol lite late frosts killed all of the Uowi, 

.lid ilii'j hloaaouiiiig again but few cnme out. I do not 

lardly think tliia to be tiie cause oi Uieir baiug ao near U. 

he ground ; but I think that not all, but a part of thi. 

ilas.~oiiiS were killed, and those at the top ol tha trellis. 

This is but another proof that low training li beneSdal 

" ■ low, but allow th» '"erala Kood lenfrtb. 
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S&« 4£niatnologUt. 



CFor Ihe Conntrj OtD(lciii4 

No. 31.— Inseot Tnmora and Wounds ta Rup- 
berr-' Stalks. 

A tew Tura lince E. 3. IIoluis, E<iq., of Lockport, K. 
T., «enl me somesulki of the wild rei) raspberrj (Rubiu 
ilrigotut,) upon vlilcb <rere large knobb; tumors, techiii- 
etily tarmet) " galls," L e., vegeLabiu iwellingii or eicrea. 
ccDces caused b; Uje punctures or iiifMts. ALd alrnoal 
«terj year 1 hara Doticed an occa«oi>*l insunce of (be 
■une tumors on tlie rnspbetries in mjoon Ticinitj, From 
them 1 bave Udiroroilj obtained females onlf, of a par- 
ticular kliid of gall bee, no males, paraaitei or otber in- 
Kda beiHg yielded by them. 

In December laMEoWABD HxtBirr, &q., of Poleepnie, 
forwarded to tbe Cocmtrt GKNTLritiN spevimena of the 
Antwerp Tarielj of the garden raspberry {Rvbni Idatu) 
bavtng excrescences upon tbem apparently of the same 
kind wi^i tho?e upon tbe wild raspberries. But whether 
they were really llie same it wis impossible for me lossy, 
^nce instances are known in which galls wbieh appear to be 
perfectly alike In Uicir external form and internal struc- 
ture produce different Insecta when growing upou plants 
or trees of difTerent species, and eren when growing on 
different parts of the tame tree. I baie tliere I ore deferred 
replying to Mr. U.'e inquiry until I could breed tlie insects 
from tbe gnlla he sent. Kept in a warm room), and oc- 
cuionally moistened, I eipected the insects would have 
come out from one of these galls mucli sooner than Ihcy 
have Jane. It U evident that a wnrm (ernperaliire doea 
not accelerate the growth of the gall bees 1 Cs^lphidtt) 
■s greatly as it docs the ^11 flies [Ctddomyidti.) It wuk 
cot till the Tore part of April that tlie bisects began to ' 
make their exit from the ge)l, and down to thia dale 
tliirty individuals have come forth, wliicli are probably ai! 
that will be disclosed, as no new ones have appeared fur 
• week pasL The Insect proie* to be the same as that . 
whidi infests Ihe wild reapberry. and appears to be a ! 
species not jel noticed in wHentifia works. I therefore I 
present such a description of these galla and the iiiacct 
whiuli produces tbem, as will serve to idtntify it hereafter. I 

III these galls a portion ol the stalk of the raspberry is i 
gwollen inU) a large irregular eicreaceiice, often two 
inchea long and hall' an inch to an inch in ihickiiesi, re- 
sembtiug a potato, though smaller and less fully developed 
eiamplea are eummon, these being more knotty and fre- 
quently appearing like a cluster of grapea tiiat have grown i 
together. Their color is the same as (hat of tlie stalks, ; 
bemg in the wild raapbeiry cinnamon brown after tlie i 
leaves have fallen, and aometimes * kind of bloom of a | 
sky blue color may be seen upon them, particniariy in the ! 
oreaseH and other depressed portions of the surface. 
Privkles like those of tlie stalks also grow in places upon 
them. Jaternally lliesc galls are composed of a toft pitli- | 
tike autntODoe ol a pale yellowiah color, and in this, here i 
■nd there, are curved and distorted streaks of a liarder. 
white, woody substance. Numerous round cavities or ' 
cells occur ill tiiia aoft pith, the sides of which are not ! 
bard as titer usually are ]□ the cells of oilier galls. And ! 
in each of these oella there lies during the winter season | 
a small white maggot, soil and sbining, bent into Uit \ 
form of a erescenl, having uo feet, and making no at- 

About tbe banning of Hay these maggota beoorna 
dunged into shining black four-winged flies, resembling 
Kuall bees, which gnaw tlicir way oul of tlie galls, wliere. 
by the lalliir become perforaled with holea tbe aiie of a 
large coarse pin, their diamaler Iteing about fiva-hun- 
dredlhs of an Iiicli, I have Bometimes noticed some 
of the holes in tbesa galls to be much smaller, only half 
the usual site, whence I inl^f there iS a smaller insect, 
probably a parasitic destroyer of tliia gall bee wbich oomes 
from Iheae galls, and whidi I have never yet oblaiDCtL 



This ioaect pertains to the family Ct.nipiiiiiie and the 
order IlTHENorraitt. The female in having ilie anivnnte 
but thirteen jointed and peruepiibly tliougb very slightly 
tliicker at each end Ibaa in tlie middle, aud in having tha 
the basal segment of the abdomen nut disproporlionntely 
longer than tha others, will perUin to the genus Ftsittt, 
and I had named tiiin speciea in my cnbinet the HisroiaaT 
BTiM QiLL HKK, Figilf Riibnttaulii. Its body is one- 
leiith of an inch long, black and poliahrd, with the legs, 
sntenna and moulli dull pale yellow. Iw witixB are trao*- 
parent ttioii){h not clear and glossy, aud tliey have > 
smoky spot biiidering the second transverse vein on ila 
hind side, this vein being twice u tliick as either of the 
other veins. 

'nieee insects sre slow in their movements. I have not 
seen them attempt to run, to skip, or (o By. They raer*- 
Ij walk nt a modrrata pace, crawling up Ihe stalk or otlier 
surface on wliich they are placed, with their entennge ex- 
tended oul horizontally in front, and waving up and down, 
the tips each moment touching the surlnce, as if eiamining 
Ihe path before them. And if menaced with danger, (hey 
instantly drop to the ground, and there lie still for a ^ort 
time, as though they were dead. 

In addition to these galls Hr. Uirbitt alto sent some 
rosptierry stalks showing wounds of a peculiar character. 
A row of small holt's \r> perforated lengtliwii^e of the stalk, 
causing it to crack open, exposing the central pilh, in 
which a row of giossy eggs is seen, one having been in- 
serted Into eacli bote at the time it was bored. Ur. V. 
states that these wound* sre very numerous, nearly a 
quarter of the raspberry stalks showing them, and lliat he 
lias seen the same wounds in grapevines. I find the wild 
raspberries in my own neighborhood are alM> wounded in 
(his manner, and I hare heretofore seen the same wounds 
in the twigs of willow. Notice has recently been attract- 
ed to the"B wounds also Occurring in tlie twigs of cherry 
I trees in the vidnitv of Newark, N. J. See Co. GR-rt. <if 
' April 34th, page !T3. In the year ISfiS the twigs of the 
apple trees at Akron, Ohio, were extensively injured Id 
some orchards in this same manner, whence II, W. nowE, 
E.<q., Counsellor at I^w, of that place, was Induced to watch 
this phenomenon clo.ie1y, and at length he detected the 
Cnlprityfajranf* delieto — in the very act of pierdng these 
holes. It was Irom the specimens which be thereiipoa 
transmitted to me that 1 know tiie inwct whidi makea 
these wounds. It ia the BurraLO TRK norrrR, Ctreia 
bnbal'14 of Fsbriciiis, which is figured and briefly des- 
cribed in my Third Report on Noxious Insects, Transla- 
tions State Ag. Society 18G6, page SSS. This insect has 
such a peculiar lorm tiiat it bos probably been noticed at 
some time by every person. It is of a pnio grnsa green 
color, and is shaped liiic a beech nut, with short, sharp- 
pointed horns jutting out in front on each side, and when 
approached by the finger, with a sudden strong spring it 
darta away, and is logt to view. I have reccnlly forward- 
ed (o tbe American Agriculturist an account of this in- 
%ct. to which I must refer any One who drsires more fnll 
information respecting it than can here be presented at 

It is scarcely necessary for me to add that when eitlier 
of these insects now spoken of invade our gardens they 
msy readily be subdued by cutring off and burning the 
affected portions of the raspberry stalks in the winter or 
early part of the spring. Aba >'itch. ^uftin, iV. Y. 



Stock ros CinADa.— Tbe Helen Douglas of Annan, Cnpt 
Uaiwall, aiiled from Annan Water-fool fcr Qoeben, on Mon- 
day Ian, and had oD board tha fiiHowing stock, which has 
been parchoied in this country by iUr. Siuiou Bejitda of 
Markham, C. W,, a nativs of this pUies i— An entire thorough- 
bred faorae, oalled Toung Iiish Dirdoatuber, late Tbe Heir, 

out of Bepartea; 2 Shorl-llom htifan, and 2 bull oaliM, 
purchafad from a good «tock naar Lesuiahagow i 40 Leicester 

in Liocolmhire i 2 sows and I boar from Yorkshire i and 
poultry, dogs, te. Tha bnrn was purchased by Ur. Boattie 
in Inhwd.— Annan (Scailand) Obicrtcr. 
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Agricultural Notas in Monroe Co. — No. VII. 
Tha Staadr Side. 

I huTB endesTored, u f«r u practicable, in former 
cOTnmumcitiDna, to portray audi rcalurcti In the ajstema of 
farm maDagcmcnt iu tliia couut; is ippearei] to be worLli; 
of more geperal ■dopLioD uut only llirre, but in other 1o- 
Caliiit'B ; and u I conclude my notes in lliia county, if I 
hsjipen to give some oF the slipsliiid rirmers a thrust, they 
deed nut blinie my pen — (liey should not obltruct tbe 
course with their bad mnuiigeinGnL 

Id kImoHt every neigliborhood I met vith loti of firmers 
whotp systems of larm nuniigcnient Troni yeu to year are 
dtridrdlg bad — bad for tbeir own rercnue — bad for the 
stock ol all kinds — exerting a bad influence on their own 
■nd tbe fcelinga of their famiUea — ttrg bad for the ferliti- 
ty of their forms, and bad for the country. Indeed, I 
liaited many very fine rarms on which the lystem of tdui- 
■gement with slack ol all kindn, and the aoil, instead oF 
being Buch as to merely keep Irom deteriorating, was an- 
Bually on the retrograde. Olliera tliere are who by neg- 
lecting to adopt a bettersy^tem of husbandry, lose enough 
ti«;lit out — directly anJ indirrellj— to pay hired help for 
Gulti'Rting their farms in amost thorough and farmer-like 
niiinner, and nt the lame time keep their farms improving 
In fcrtilltr, and return tbem more clean cinh, from year 
to year, llian they now receive with all their hard tabor 
■nd close calculations in tlieir farm and family expendi- 
tures. It may sppear to many to be ■ random and 
tlioughlless remark, but it has sppenred to my own mind 
tbat eiiuiigh is annuallj wasted in tliia county, and lost, by 
neglecting to empliiT tbe means which ate st hand to 
tecure it, la pay Tor llie thorough cul tivstion of all the till. 
nUle toil uf the county. 

Here is a young farmer who has but just commenced 
farmiiij; operations. He liaa a good farm, to appearance, 
of about SO acres, and luisjuiit erected a good commodi- 
oiiB bam on a substantial stone foundaticin, and a neat 
little cottage assures ua that he has consulted bis pune 
■nd economy in erecting his buildings, ai iar as would be 
prauliuablb There is >ame good taste manifested in the 
■rraiigeinent of the buildings, although his buildings are 
■tandiiig in a twenty acre Guld, beoauae he cannot Gud 
time to erect any yard fences himaelf, nor get forehand- 
ed enough to hire tliem builL He labors at a eery great 
InconvL'uieuce when liaulingin hu crops fur want of a man 
or buy to load and mow hi& grain. He assurea ua tliat lie 
cannot alTord to hire help, because it will take too large a 
■bare of the profits of the farm. 

Uis grain stands tliin on the ground, and the yield per 
■ere is small ; but tlie sail agipeira to he very good, 
naturaili, and he wonders why he is not able to raise as 
good cro)>« as aoma of bla neighbors, whose soil is not 
naturally a« good as his. We know what the dilTiculty ia 
— tlie soil lias not been manured for a long succestioii of 
Tears. Let us pro|touiid a few qucatlous to bim as we 
move along tuwunLi his stercorary. 

Do you make much msnuteT " Te*, Ifeedoutmostof 
my CDirxe Rrain on tite farm, and none of my hay andslraw 
is sold oifllie farm. 1 have a good lot of swine, now 
being fattened, which I calculate will consume my crop 
of peas and crop of Indian corn." Allcorreclso far; but 
let us see liow welt it has been carried out in his system 
of fiirin managenient. 

Here is a temporary shanty for a barn and stable, with 

«a«ti'; and not a single load lias been hauled out on tiie 
flelds! Here are some M or 1 A swine being fattened. 
and their pen and yard is on the verge of a stream of 
water, which sweeps away nearly all their manure to the 

His Indian com is not half as good al it would have 
been had lie applied a good coat of manure to the soil. 
B«t Im •aj'* he could not get limt to baul out any niaoaK, 



and M he planted his com vifAeuf manure. Tall pi; 
weeds lift up their heads as high as the corn, and large 
rag weeda cover almost tlie entire soil, which rob the com 
of tile little noiiriehment that is left in tlie soil. 

He feels a little rebuked at aiich things, and apoloKiiea 
by saying : '' One man cannot do everything on a firm. 
Ilayiiig and harvest cnme on too soon, and I was obliged 
to n^tect cultivating my com tlie second time. There- 
fore Siia will account for my premium weeds." 

What are you ei peri men ling witli in tliat field ? we in- 
quired, nliere notiiing but noxious weeds from lliree lo 
four feet high could be Been. 

" I sowed pees in tbat field, but For some reason ihey 
sppear to be almost a failure." 

UeadiiWB appear Impoverished, and yield but little hay, 
and pastures afford but a scant supply of gra.'is, and he 
assures ua (list " farming is bard uphdl busiiies9, and pay] 
poorly enough." 

A SaDBTKllnr Syateia flncKO'ted. 

The foregoing picture is one of very frequent occur- 
rence. And now, seeing that we have Found sudi a sys- 
tem of farm management to be fatiliy, we will suggest 
how it may be improved so that fanning will pay better. 

In the first place the manure must be applied to the 
soil annually, at 'east. 

It is utterly nselEaa lo be economical of the prodactions 
of the farm, and convert them Into manure, unless that 
manure is economically saved and judiciously applied lo 
the soil. It impoveriahes not only one field, but tlie en- 
tire farm to allow tlie manure lo all be wasted about the 
bam and yards, just ss much aa it does to sell or allow 
everything that is produced on it to be carried off it, while 
nothing is returned to the soil to compensate (or wliatona 
or more crops have exhanated iL 

In tlie next place, a farmer on fifty acres of land needl 
a good hand constantly, or most of the lime, at least. The 
labors of the farm at some seasons ol the year all seem to 
require aUenlion witliin a short period of time. But if 
they are not attended to in good time, it will be too late, 
and therefore loss will be tlie certain result. 

Now, if this young farmer, to whom allusion has been 
made, had employed a good hand by the mondi or by tlis 
day, e^en at one dollac per day, and collected and saved, 
and hauled out ail iiis manure in good time, and 
applied it to hia com crop, and had employed auiuble 
help to cultivate and hoe hie corn, and to keep llie soil 
mellow and clean, every good farmer will acknowledge 
that his Held would have produced two bualiels of grain 
where he now gels but one, besides keeping the soil in a 
good condition, so that the neat crop would be abundant, 
and there would be no deterioration of the soil. It ii 
(me tliere nilgiit be many days of unpleasant weather 
when a hand could notearii even his board ; but if nit tlie 
plans connected with tlie farm were well arranged, there 
would be some job on hand in the workshop or wood- 
bouae, or barn, at which a faitliful man oould labor to 
good advantage. 

So with other crops ; if suitable help had been employ- 
ed St proper times to prepare the soil, lo get in the seed, 
to harvest and secure them, and the leiaure days spent in 
making oom|>oat and in draining those wel portions of 
some of tlie fields where not half a crop can grow on ac- 
count of too much wat«r, a renovating system of farm 
management would have been instituted st once, and 
crops of ail kinds would be in some fields more than 
doubled, and tlie cash value of the falm greatly increased, 
and the propriclor would not only have more clean cash 
for Ail oim services alter paying his laborer*, but would 
have the satiafactlon of seeing better erop* grow on hia 
larm From year to year, and he would /trf better, and act 
better, and would actually he a better cltiien, and would 
be more highly respected, not only by others, but by bia 
own aelf and family. 

ObKtriiollBf tho BIchiraT'. 

Here we pan a beautiful farm, and tbe fresh, thick 
grass, denitulion oF noxious weeds, and the snioothnesa of 
Um fiaids aaaura ua IhM field sulbm h iv«U jMcforMd, 
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and we are mboui to enrol Ute proprietor*^ name among 
the enterprUing and succeisful farroers. But as we ap- 
proach the residence and outbuilding:*, which latter are on 
a line with the highway, wc drop our pencil and grasp 
botli lined, in order, if possible, to run the blockade with- 
out being capsized while pastung along this gentleman^s 
front barnyard. It is surely a spacious one I It extends 
from Lake Erie on tlie west to the. Hudson river. But 
we would have no objections to that feature were the en- 
tire surface covered a foot deep with good manure. But 
when they come to collect the manure in tliis yard they 
find that it has been spread out over such a vast surface 
it is by no means a practicable job to collect even one- 
quarter of it. 

Drive carefully and straight, for there is lots of rubbish I 
£very tool and implement is securely housed beneath the 
broad canopy of heaven. There are plows, three and two 
are five, and one tumbled almost into the beaten track ; 
and there is an old ox-sled which to appearance has been 
carelessly left on one side of the way, as a remembrance 
of grandpa, one of the pioneers of the county, and here 
are old cultivators, several harrows, a roller, half rotten, 
horse rakes, hay riggings, a mower and reaper, wagons 
and other farm implements, in most complete (fuorder. 
Did it not cost so much to' engrave such pictures, we would 
forward a pencil sketch to the artist, for insertion in the 
Cultivator and Co. Gemt. What a disfiguring blotch 
on this fine farm ! 

This picture Is no uncommon one, for I saw scores of 
such spacious tool houses or apartments. It is very con- 
Tenient to unhitch from a wagon or cart, and leave it on one 
side of the highway ; but if a man will once make up bis 
mind to have every tool and implement securely housed, 
he will always find it just as convenient to keep the high- 
way unobstructed with agricultural tools and Implements, 
and to have them all safely and securely housed when 
they are not in use. It Is folly to plead anything in ex- 
tenuation of the thriftless and unfarmer-like, practice of 
obstructing the highway with tools and Implements. 

l¥aiit of Tlioroiivia Brainlny. 

Kotwithstandiiig nature lias provided for the drainage 
of a large proportion of the soil of Monroe county, still 
there are very nuiny fields which hardly pay the expense 
of cultivation, because tliere is such an abundance of sur- 
plus water. I noticed very many fields of summer fallow 
that were almost nothing but lumps, lumps, LUMPS; 
and in many places I saw farmers cro«-plowing in Sep- 
tember, when water would follow them in tlie furrows for 
several rods, and the furrow slices reminded us of huge 
slices of putty. It seems truly surpising that any one 
who has ever heard of the advantages and benefits of 
thorough underdraining should be so slow to improve his 
soil, so as to raise, in many instances, more than twice as 
large crops of any kind of grain or grass as can possibly 
grow without draining. I saw hundreds of acres of choice 
laud, most pleasantly located, which did not pay the in- 
terest of three per cent, because it was too wet, but which 
undoubtedly would pay the expense of draining in the in- 
crease of the two first crops, and at the same time would 
require far less team labor and human labor to cultivate 
it if it were drained as it should be. In my next I shall 
speak of the agriculture of the Tuscarora Indians in 
Niagara Co. S. Edwards Todd. 

Sandwich Islands. — We receive our exchanges firom 

the SHiidwich Islands as regularly as those from California. 
The Paeijie Com, Advertiser of the 6th of March, says — 
"The bark R. W. Wood brought from Germany six fine 
pure-blooded Merino rams, all of which appear to be In 
the bi*8t condition, and are noble looking animals. These 
added to the late Importation from €rermany, will be an 
acquisition to our islands, and must result In greatly im- 
proving our wool, which is becoming a noticeable \tim of 
export." The same paper states that " the Emperor of 
France has added another testimonial of his respeet for 
our Sovereign,** by presenting to him four picked nuns 
from the royal flock at Bapiboulllet, which are now on 
thehr way to Honolulu. 



DOUBLE CROPa 



Messrs. Editors — Having noticed much of late in the 

CovRTRT Gbntlemaii, about raising two or more crops 

t^pon the same ground at the same time, and believing it 

to be a practice of very doubtful utility, I am desirous of 

saying a word. And first, let me say my own experience 

has chiefly been confined to a few attempts at raising 

com and turnips together. The invariable result has been 

this — no turnips. Now when I reflect that the combined 

action of different things is requisite for vegetable 

growth, I am not surprised. The turnips were deprived 

of at least two positive essentials to all vegetable growth, 

viz: light and air. If the com bad been planted six 

feet apart Instead of 8^ feet, a fair crop of turnips would 
undoubtedly have been the result — that is, one half the 
ground in turnips and the other half in com, one half of 
a crop of each would have resulted. In fact, have known 
a man to plant his com five feet apart one way and then 
plant potatoes between the rows, the utility of which I 
have never been able to discover. The practice is very 
common in this section, of nusing pumpkins with com, 
but I believe if experiments were tried, this would be 
found to be poor policy. One thing I am certain of, is, 
if pumpkins were raised by themselves, so that they could 
have plenty of sun and air, they would contain much 
more nutriment and ripen much earlier. On the whole, 
is it not much better to raise one crop at a time on a field 
and not attempt to produce two, at a greater expense of 
cultivation and get but a half of each? o. 

Lirooia. N. T. 



♦ •» 



[Tor the Country Oentleman and CnltiTator.] 
NE W SO ILS. 

It If a general impression in this vicinity, that new soils 
are far preferable for certain varieties of crops and roots, 
to old ones, and without doubt this is trae ; and that the 
cause of this superiority is certain chemical qualities 

which new soils contain to a greater extent than old ones. 
In digging a drain recently, in a lot which had been clear- 
ed perhaps eight or ten years, I came to the conclusion 
that it was not altogetlier owing to the qualities of the 
soil, but in a degree to the more porous condition of the 
soil, as I noticed every root and rootlet forms a natural 
drain from the surface to the under stratas of the soil, 
tlie roots being almost wholly decayed. All these 
arteries or pores were partially filled with water, and 
through these the surface was being quickly dried off. Of 
course, as the soil is worked and becomes older, these 
channels become filled up, making the soil late and cold, 
when it becomes necessary to drain. Does not thi» afford 
ample proof that draining pays ? £. A. King. 

Klof *s Ferry. N. T. 

[For the Coontry Oentleman and CnltiTator.] 
THE BUCKW HEAT QUESTION. 

I learned when a boy that corn did not do well after 
buckwheat, but am confident the exhaustion of the soil is 
not the difficulty. That there is trouble somewhere there 
is no doubt. I indiiie to think that there is a poison 
about it for oora. The reason why I think it is not more 
exhausting than other crops, is that wheat or oats grow 
good on the same ground tlie next year after the buck- 
wheat is taken offl On our new and strong prairie ^ils, 
you have no difficulty in telling where the buckwheat was 
grown by the appearance of the corn, especially the first 
part of the season. 

I have known a number of crops of buckwheat to be 
grown in succession on the same piece of laud, and give 
good returns eacli year. Mr. II. D. Mat, a man that 
looks into the whys and wherefores of things as much as 
any man among us, says that the chinch bug will not 
toudi wheat that is sown on buckwheat ground at all. 
BdTldire, JU. A. MOa& 
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Tlie New- York State Fair is to bo held at Roch- 
X8TER, Sept. 30 — Oct 4, upon the Show Grounds of the 

County Society, within two miles of the Court Uouse. 

♦ 

The State Fair at Rochester. — Tlie Rochester Union 
of April 80, remarks with regard to tlie preparations now 
making in fhat city for the holding of the next Fair: 

*' The buildings are not to be mere shanties, but per- 
manent an<l useful structures, costing some five or six 
thousand dollars. The State Society has never had suita- 
ble buildings for an exhibition, and after holding one here 
in such, it would t>e strange if it did not change its policy 
and hold itrt annual shows only where such buildings can 
be found. This may eventuate in the locating of Fairs at 
three or four points in the State, of which Rochester will, 
of course, be one. The buildings to be erected for the 
show this fall will be pretty sure to be used again by the 
State Society in the course of three or (our years, and 
they will be used every year by the County Society. Let 
all who have au interest in the holding of Fairs here bear 
these facts in mind, and contribute liberally now to make 
a good thing for the city in the future. 



A viiiit at Rochester May 8th, confirmed for the 
most part the representations we have had heretofore as 
to the good proppect of the Winter Grain, as a general 
thing, in Western New-York. Spring crops seemed to 
have been put in, and, although behind-hand, are not 
too late to afford fair returns should the remainder of the 
season prove favorable. The fruit prospect is apparently 
unusually good — particularly for Peaches. 

Our foreign intelligence, received during the past week, 
is not favorable for the crops in England or France. In 
the former country, the statements given in our last, re- 
main mainly applicable to subsequent weather. The 
if ark Lane ExpriM of April 21, one week later, reports 
little improvement in the prospect, and a slight rise In 
the price of Wheat, with the remark **that the harvests 
of 1860 and 1861 were seriously deficient, and that the 
present year will want very large supplies, the extent of 
which must depend on the time of gatliering.*^ In France, 
there has been a sudden change in the state of the crops, 
quite disappointing hopes previously entertained. The 
Journal ^Agriculture Pratigw of April 20, accom- 
panies the crop reports of its correspondents with the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we translate for the Co. Gent. : — 
** A season prematurely early gave vegetation an extraor- 
dinary start. Then a cold turn, very severe for the sea- 
son, supervened about the 12lh of April; the frosts cut- 
ing off the young shooU of the plants and hazarding 
everything that was too far advanced. * * After three 
nights of 8ucce88ive frosts, the fruit crop, above all that 
of pears, is compromised, as well as that of the vine, the 
mulberry, colza, rye, and luzeme, while the wheat is also 
injured in some measure. It would be premature to en- 
deavor to estimate the extent of the calamity. The rural 
population have often been alanned at frosts, which never- 
tlielesd only caused disorders in vegetation, repaired by 
propitious weather at a later date.*^ 



We are indebted to Mr. C. B. Millii, Proprietor 
of the Horticultural Agency, 29 Broadway, New-York, 
for a fine specimen of each of the following plants: 
The new double seedling Petunia, ** Oen. McCUllanr— 
the best double yet produced, and for which the Brooklyn 
Horticultural Society has just awarded a special premium ; 



raised by John Cadness, Flushing, L. I. — and of Dapknt 
Uneorumy said to be the best hardy evergreen plant, free 
flowering and very fragrant, for which also a special 
premium was awarded to A. G. Bcrgess, East New- York, 
L. I.'* The McCiellan Petunia is the finest thing of its 
kind we have seen. The Dnphne is not yet in bloom, but 
will doubtless vindicate the correctness of all that Mr. 
Miller says in its praise. We commend both to the at- 
tention of our florist readers, and Mr. M. will please ac- 
cept thanks for affording us, by his kind attention, the 
opportunity of doing so understandingly. 



The frequency with which we receive such assur- 
ances as the following, with respect to the Results or 
Advkrtibing im The Country Gentleman, must be our 
apology for occasionally asking the attention to them, of 
Advertisers who wish to reach the Agricultural Com- 
munity. Many of our Advertising friends who have writ- 
ten US to the same effect, or verbally asserted the same 

facts, and who have never seen any publication in our 
columns of their assurances, — can bear us witness that it 
is only a very few such letters, out of the number we re- 
ceive, which we do lay before the public. 

The letter from which the extract below is taken, comes 
from a firm who have for many years been constantly ad- 
vertising In our columns. They pay : " We are very well 
satisfied with our advertising in the Country Gentleman, 
We do not wish to underrate other papers, but in truth 
andJMtice we are bound to sat/, after advertising in at 

LEAST ONE DOZEN AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, that OUr advef- 

tiaing in the Country Gentleman would bring us tnore 
custom THAN ALL THE REST." 

Manufacturers and dealers in Agricultural Implements, 
Nurserymen, Breeders of Improved Stock, and others, 
would consult their own interests, as it seems to us, by 
keeping tlie character of their business somewhat more 
constantly before the Agricultural public We are con- 
stantly obliged to reply to inquiries from our readers, 
either privately or in print, which ought by good rights to 
meet with constant answer in our Advertising Columns. 

TiKMS or ADVlRTTSIlfO IN THK COCltTRT G^IfTLKMAir. 

Omt Dollar per iqaare of 10 Hnea' space, or lew. each Insertioii. 

BaiRr BcaisiKsa Cards, to be kept aiandlDs for a period of not 1«m 
than Six Months, will also be inserted oa favorable terms, ac- 
cording to the number of lines occupied. 



BucKWHKAT AND WiRi-WoRiis. — A. 0. PcROT, In the 
Rural New-Yorker, states that he planted com on land in- 
fested with wire-worms, dressing it with a barrel of ashes 
and lime per acre, after planting, to keep them off. When 
the corn was four to six inches high, the worms began to 
work, and in two weeks destroyed every hill. On the 

28th of June he sowed the land to buckwheat, with a 
strip of com through the same, to test the worms. He 
could see no difference in the quantity eaten ; they eat 
from one-half to one-fourth of both com and buckwheat. 
Winter wheat was the next crop ; this was almost entire- 
ly destroyed. Oats followed, and gave a very heavy crop, 
entirely free from their ravages as far as he could discover. 
Mr. Percy remarks : — ** The reason why there is obtained 
a fair crop of buckwheat on such land many times, is be- 
cause said wheat is a very quick growing plant, and the 
worms get their living on the green roots of the grass 
which has been inverted but a short time.** 



Mr. G. W. Marso of Gaylordsville, Conn., sends 

us a specimen of the Mole Trap illustrated and advertised 

in other columns of this paper. If the Moles get caught 
in it, with as much promptness as we got our fingers pinch- 
ed, it is a contrivance that can be recommended for great 
simplicity and efficiency. 



The Ohio State Fair this year is to take place at 
the city of Cleveland, Sept. 16-20. T. C. Joma, Esq., 
of Delaware, 0., is President of the State Board; Joho 
H. Kllppart, Columbus, Secretary. 
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Hon. B. P. Johnson, United States Commissioner 
to Uie Great International Exhibition at London, is to sail 
in the steamer Citj of Baltimore, from New- York, May 
81. Although Congress failed to make the appropriation 
asked for to assist American exhibitors on this occasion, 
which, if granted, would have enabled us to take an hon- 
orable and gratifying position among the other nations 
there represented, — a few of our manufacturers, inventors 
and artists have had the enterprise to incur the formidable 
outlay required, for theroselyes; and Col. Johnson will 
be present, as the authorized representative of the United 
States Government, to promote their interests and super- 
intend the management of their contributions. We are 
glad to know that Utere will thus be a delegate from this 
country officially in attendance, since, as some of our citi* 
zens are present as exhibitors, they might be placed in an 
unpleasant position for the lack of any properly consti- 
tuted medium of access to the Managers of the Exhibition 
and the Engli:>h government, and since, moreover, the 
circumstances of the case afford so ample evidence that 
the public spirit of individuals is none the less active here 
because the time and means of the government are wholly 
engrossed by the "weightier matters*^ that now press 
upon their attention. 

Col. JoHNSON^s address will be in the care of Mr. W. 
y. MoBGAN, Arundel-street, Strand, London, W. C, (post- 
paid.) 

Hon. E. Cornell, President of the State Agricultural 
Society, has also taken passage for the 31st inst. We be- 
speak, both for him and for Col. Johnson, the kind at- 
tentions of our Agricultural friends in Great Britain, and 
trust that among the otlier engagements and duties of the 
coming months, they may have the time to visit some of 
the more prominent farms and herds hi England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

It is expected that Col. Johnson will return about the 
middle of September. As to the affairs of the State 
Society in the meantime, we copy the following paragraph 
from the number of Society^s e/burna/ just issued: — 

** During his absence, Mr. S. R. Earls, Assistant in the 
Secretary's Office, will attend to the duties of the office, assist- 
ed by Mr. John Harold, Secretary of ihe Queens County 
Agricultural Society and GcoerHl Superintendent for the Fair 
of the Society. Dr. IIkrman We.ni>ell, Vice President, and 
LuTHCR H. TucKKU, E«q , Treasurer, have kindly consented 
to give their counsel and aid as may be desired; and other 
members of the Executive Comraittee have also proffered 
their services if called for. A committee consisting of Ex- 
President Gkddbs, p. Barry, Vice President, T. 0. Pktbbs 
and £. Shbrrill of the Executive Couimittee, have been 
appointed to superinteod all the ercotijns and all the ar- 
rangements for the annual exhibition. 

"All eommuuioiUions on the business of the Society may 
he addressed to the Secretary, Agricultural Rooms, Albany, 
as heretofore." 



of wools, may be entitled to premiums. The first class 
will consist of Felting, which usually embraces the finest 
Saxony and Silesian, with other grades ; second. Delaine 
Wools; third, Cassiroere Wools ; fourth. Combing Wools.'* 



California. — A bill has been introduced into the Sen- 
ate of California, for the " Encouragement of Agriculture 
and Manufactures," which appropriates the handsome sum 
of Eighty-four Thousand Dollars, to be paid in prizes for 
the introduction mainly, of new branches of cultivation — 

for instance, $1,000 fur the first 10,000 lbs. sugar from 
Sorghum — $l,tX>0 eacli for the same amount of sugar 
from the sugar cane and sugar beet — $3,000 for 10<X) bales 
flax— $5,000 for 1000 bales cotton— $1,000 for 1000 bales 
tobacco — $1,000 for 1000 bales hops— $5,000 for 100 
bales raw silk — and similar prizes for tea, coffee, rice, Jkc. 
Prizes of equal amount are offered for manufactures of 
cotton drilling, ** burlaps,*' suitable for grain and wool 
sacks, calico, shirting, sheeting, broadcloth, &c. &c. 



The Franklin Co., Mass., Ag. Society, have raised 

over $20,000 to purchase more land for the enlargement 

of their Show Grounds at Greenfield, after which purchase 
they will own ten acres ; and it is proposed, durinji: the 
next Exhibition, to dedicate the field by appropriate ex- 
ercises, for the purposes of the Society, and as an Agri- 
cultural Park. 



Tlie Queens Co. Ag. Society is to hold its next 
Annual Exhibition (the 21st) at the Fashion Pleasure 
Grounds, in the town of Newtown, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, 18ih and 19th of September. The Premium List 
has been much enlarged, and the show continues for two 
days, instead of only one as heretofore. 



It is stated tliat there has been sent from Van- 
couver's Island a pine spar of no less than 230 feet in 
length, to the International Exhibition, and that it will be 
erected in the grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Garden, to remain as a specimen of the arboriculturul pro- 
ductions of that Island. 



S. N. Goodalk of Cleveland, 0., in his Wool Cir- 
cular for May, says : — ** I hear of many lots in Ohio being 
contracted at prices ranging from forty to fifty cents, which 
would make them average forty five cents. I presume at 
these prices sellers will not look for a better market, as it 
is plain to see prices may be lower before they are higher. 

The State Agricultural Board have very generously offered 
eighty dollars in first premiums on wool, and less amounts 
in second and third premiums, at the Fair to be held in 
tills city from the 16tli lo 19th of September next. Wool 
husbanding has heretofore been much neglected, and it is 
to be hoped that wool growers throughout the United 
States and Canadas, will respond by sending samples of 
their floclcs. Any number desirable may be sent to my 
CAre, tbmigh not leas than tweaty fleeces of any one class 



Water in Barn- Yards. — For twenty-five years I 
watered my cattle at a stream of water about ten rods 
from my yard. Six years since I dug a well about twenty 
rods from the barn, and brought the water in lead pipe to 
the yard. It has run ever since, and I think now that I 
could not do without it. It will almost pay expense in a 
single year. j. s. t. 

m 

Matching Stkers' Horns. — S. C. Parsons, of New 

Boston, Mass., writes to the N. E. Farmer^ that "the, 

horns of steers while growing can be turned in any direct- 
ion, by the continued use of a weight over a pulley, with 
very little trouble, and no injury to the steers.'" He used 
a two pound weight, passiing a cord from the point of the 
horn to a pulley over head, and thence to another pulley 
where the weight would hang out of the way, during the 
time the steer was stabled one winter, and brought up the 
lopped horn like the other. Others tried the eiume plan 
with equal success. 

The South-Downs Invading Spain. — We cut the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the lust number of the London 
Mark-Lane Express : — ** Several South-Down shearling 
ewes and two shearling rams are about to be sent, from 
Lord Walsingham's flock at Merton, to Spain. It is 
strange to see the South-Down Introduced into the head- 
quarters of the Merino, but probably the Spaniards have 
diiicovered that there is nothing to be compared to a good 
cut of SouthDown mutton." 



The Countbt Gentleman. — I always do all in my 
power to procure you new subscribers, as I consider your 
paper by far the best agricultural journal published in the 
country, i. b. ▲. Wett Roxbury^ Mass., Jan, 16. 
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Thk Agricultural Collkgx or Pennsylvania. — Dr. Gagi Plums. — Prof. Rekwick is reported to hare said, 

Evan Puou, President of this Institution, sends us the at the meeting of tlie Farmer^s Club of the American In- 

publislied report of the proceedings at a meeting of Uie stitute last week : 

Board of Trustees at Harrisbure, May 6. ** Reports from , *' I* 1» * dlwrace to the American hortlcaltnrlrt* that they hare not 

°' •' '^ improved to a greater extent American fruits anil flowt-ra. Manr of 

Standinc; committees showed that the affairs of tiie insti- the native frujt« of this country have been uken to Kuropc. and after 

*..»:... -.- ;~ . ^.^^^^.^..^ .w..wi:<w.« ««-4 ^^.....^o »^.^ being irreatly Improved by culijvation. returned to u». This Is the 

tutiou were m a prosperous condiUon, and mea5»ures were case with tlie «a»e phlm^ whicii take their names from Gm. Oare, 

taken to secura a full statement of the financial affairs of who carried the original stock from this country to Jraifrland. There 

-I I, X 4i •*! I • . f »i I »* r •* arc doubtless rtillirreHt numbers of wild fruits and flowers <)f Amenca. 

Uie college, together with a history of the latter, from lt.« The Schuyler UaKe nlum. now very much esteemed, comes from wild 

origin to the present time, in order that, by their publica- ■'*JSl5'"d^»i"' "" Susquehanna river. Cherries grow wild aod 
tion, the people of the State may learn by what means /\ * ' i j * i » t* i * *» 1 1- i i j 

this SUttel.^ succeeded in foundi.fg a flo..ri«lm.g Agricul- ^"« "'"» °"^" i, * ^ e"'*''^" "? P"»;1'C, should 

tur.1 CoUeRC, wl.icU is nearlj Blled to it« utmost cpscitr, P**"*^ """IV f- ''"°" ^ ^t if 7^T f p "J p 

notwithbUnding the disturt,^ sUte of the time^ wliile all ''* )*"',"• ^l>e Oreen Gage plum alluded o hy Prof. R., 

_.. ^. * r • M u « 1 « :i J : .ux SO far irom beme carried from this country to Europe, 

other attempts of a similar character have failed m this i u^ _. v ,, - ., ^^ . .*^} 

^ has been grown m trance for more than three hundred 

t, . ^* ^L 4t • 1 «• r «i I I years, it having been introduced into that country in the 

"Amonpr other thinc:s, a resolution of the board ap- f. ^ - ^ -^ t r i t •. • j .i 

J *i *• { .1 .- 'i* • 1 : time of Francis I, fiom whose wife it received the name 

proved the action of the executive committee m applying ^y, . .,, j mi o u i /^ -1*1 a 

f.. ,. *fri» *r 1 r'.u of Reinc Claude. TheSchuvIerGrage, paid to have come 

to the last court of Centre county for a change of the r. •11*1 • * *u o 1 . ,,. 

. ..^, f.. . ... .. .. •'t, 1 11: u o u ^1 from wild stock growing on the Susquehanna rivor, is a 

corporate title of the institution, the farmers* High School ... p .1 /V^ n i • u • • . j • .u 

of Pennsylvania to that of the AvricUtHrol ColUoe of «««<>lmg of the Green Gijge, winch originated u. the gar- 

J'tnn,,,lv<,nU,hy which title the college will her^fter %" "' ^'«"- ^''">'" "' evolutionary memory, in tbu 

be designated — the reason for this change being that the ^' , 

Utter iH..ne more properly represents the course of studies jj^.^^ ^^ g^^^^ Clot.ii.-A. B. Benham of Tomp- 

pursued in the institution, and associates it more intimate- , . .^ ,. t % a • r • 

ly widi agricultural institutions of the same grade in oUier ^^^^ ^^ **><> ^^ "»« ^"^ premium on gram farms m 

countries, than docs the former title. European farm in 1860, remarks as follows in favor of the medium clover 

schools are all of a very low order, whereas the course of over the large kind grown by some farmers: — ** 1st. The 

study at this college is more extensive than at any of the hay is of much better quality. 2d. The two crops caa 

European agricultural colleges." be secured at a season of the year not to infringe on our 

• wheat harvest or our timothy haying, or the liarvest of 
Improved Stock in Western Xkw-York. — Among any of our summer gi-ains. Sd, and most important of 

the late sales of Short- Homed cattle hy Jas. 0. Sheldon, *»* reasons— By cutUiig it twice the same season, there is 

E:Ki., of White Springs Farm, Geneva, alluded to recent- ^"' ""^y f«^,o»' i»»c noxious weeds that are so fast over- 

, . ,, , - . r^ r7 .1 ruiiuing our lands, will mature seeds as soon as the clover 

lymthe columns of the Country Gentleman, are tlie ^^,^. Jnd this w^^ may alwavs rely upon, we arc less liable 

following, to different parts of Western New-York : to have small seeds in the medium variety." Mr. B. cute 

The Duke of Oxford, by 2d Grand Duke (12961,) out of the first crop about the last of June, and cures it nicely, 
Oxford 20th; sold to Charles A. Gardiner, Esq. of making hay of excellent qnaHty; the next crop is general- 
Rochester. We undersUnd that Mr. Gardiner's object ^y ^"^^ ^^ '" S eptember for seed. 
In the purchase of this bull, is mainly to promote as best r^^„ ^^ CL0VER.-The Seneca Falls Reveille of April 
he can the improvement of the stock of his vicinity. It is ^^ ,,,^ ,^, ,__. ^^e have before us a head and root 
to be hoped that the public spirit thus displayed may meet ^^ ^,^^^^ j,^^^^,,^ ,^ ^„^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ j^„^ ^rowell of 
with the hearty co-operaUon of those whom it is to ben- our town, which was dug on his father's farm, and which 
cfit. is decidedly the biggest thing of the kind we have ever 

2d Grand Duke of Oxford, by Grand Duke of Oxford p^"* The root was 7 feet 10 inches below the ground, 

(16184,) out of Gloster's Oxford, together with four fe- «nd passed in going that disUnce through three different 

males, to James S. McCall, E»?q., of Lyons, Wayne Co. straU of soil. Mr. Crowell informed us that this was not 

Mr. McC. has just purchased a fine farm of 210 acres, and the only one of the kind growing on the same groand, 

has procured these auiinals from Mr. Sheldon as the be- f^nd rather intimated that with care in digging much km- 

ginning of what he intends to be a first class herd. The ger ones might be found." 

good judgment displayed in his selections, together with • 

the excellent character of his farm, and his own know- Top-DRBSSiNa. — A correspondent of the Boston Cttlti- 

ledge of, and fondness for Short-Horns, are such as to rator tried an experiment with top-dressing a meadow at 

promise him a high degree of success. three different times in the year. The first was applied 

Seneca, and a two-year old bull by the Duke of Glos- earlv in autumn, when the manure was comparatively drr, 

ter (11382,) out of "Josephine," to Georok A. Down- and' before rain. Another portion sometime afterwards^ 

iwo, Esq., of Palmyra. when the soil was soaked. A third, the following spring. 

Premier, a yeariing by the Duke of Glostcr (11882,) The first portion produced double the crop, well filled 

to Messrs. Morgan k Brothers of Kiantone, Chautauqua with timothy and clover. The second, (applied later and 

county. after the rain) did not yield so well. That applied in 

The above animals are all good ones, and from their spring produced little effect, except to increase the "spire 

promise and breeding must prove of great benefit to tlie grass^' at bottom. He thinks the best time is soon after 

neighborhoods where they go. the hay has been cut ; last summer he manured a gravelly 

* knoll at that time, from which the timothy was rapidly 
Wool-Growing in California.— S. W. Jewktt, for- disappearing. By late autumn, the timotliy had out- 

merly of Vermont, writes to us from California, that his stri[)ped all the other grasses, and was green and fresh, 

•»sons dipt from their flock last year, over 18,000 lbs. of contrasting strongly with the dry red top and spear grass 

wool ; this year it will be somewhat larger, as their in- ^" f"?" P*^,?^ ^^ ^''^f' , ?^« '"*°"" ^ ^"P^ 

' ' , ^^^ »,. * made by spreading a foot of loam and muck under the 

crease amounts to over 4,000 a year. They are m a fine i^^, where the cows were yarded over night, and plow- 

grazing country, where there is no winter to prevent the ing it once in two weeks, — an obviously excellent and 

green feed from growing luxuriantly ; in that section economical practice, 
tnere are no burrs to injure the value of the fleece. The • 

sheep grow so large and fat that Ihree-qnarter Merinoea fy The Susquehannah Valley Ag. Society holdi iti 

will yield six pounds of wool per head. Their flock now, next Exhibition at Unadilla, Otseco Co., Sept St, t4k 

of old and young, amounts to over 12,000." President, 8. G. Ooscx; Secreurj, R. W. Ooiifta«j; 
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Sfttllltiri^tf att A ^tMKUr^Vtf '^ C^*^ many, ao that tbej will go till ahearing time. Thii 

^•M|a »»»wry <»w*» (ywyw »»y» extract of tobacco conUina all the atrength of the article, and 

— • jg gQ coDTeniect, ao cheap and ao effeotlTe Uiat it abould be 

Worms in the Head op Shbep— Our aheep hare the in the honda of every farmer. Lambe abould be thoroughly 

grub in the head, and I wieh to know the oaoae of it and a dipped about a fortnight after ahearing, when the ticka will 

cure. M. Waoohee. HarlemvUU, N. Y. [The gad-fly, hare left the old aheep for the more eflfectual ahelter of lamb'a 

which cauaea thia grub, luya ita egga in the noae during aum- wool *' 

iner, and they batch and paaa up into the head. To preTent g^',^„^ CATTLE.-Many of na farmera and fruit grower, 

tbia reault amear the noeea of the -hwp with tar, (which ,j^„j j^ ^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^J^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ bam-yard ^nure. 

inaect* dujhke,) a few tiniea, commencing before midaummer q^ ^j^j^^ f^„ t^^ ^^^^^ ^^„^^„ ^ impracticable to pur- 

and extendmg into autunm. A good way to do i » to place ^^^ it ; «> we are compelled to try and Increaae our atock 

the tar along a board or ma trough and apnnkle aalt oyer ^^ ^^^ ^ome manufactuVed article One of the firat plana 

t In eating the aalt, the aheep get their noeea cappw^ auggeated ia the ayatem of aoiling. We know that will in- 

the tar. After the grub, have entered, expel them with ^^^ t^e manure pile, but it haa not been tried in tbia 

tobacco amokeF.ll the bowl of a tobacco pipe b'^If /"» »nd ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^f „^ ^^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^ ^^„,^ 

aet fire to it Place a atrip of mualin over it inaertthe lube j^ ,^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ij^^ ^ ^^ Courtet Gentleman aome 

or atem wel up the noee, and blow through the bowl for a ^^^^f^x experimenta by which buUocka have been kept 

few aeconda J healthy, and fattened into firat rato beef— alao aucoeaaful 

Wool in the Stomach or Lavbb.— I have loat aeveral dairy management under that ayatem. Our doubta are only 

lamba within two or three daya, and on examining them I in regard to the health and comfort of the animala. We are 

find in their atomach, and in the inteatinea leading from it, wtiafied that the manure will pay for the additional labor, 

lumpe of mattod wool (which I auppoae they have eaten from and more. In thia enterpriaiog country the people generally 

the old aheep,) the aize of a walnut to hen*a egg. And alao adopt plana that are known to pay. If aoiling ia economical 

on their hind Icga and rump a alimy aubatance. If you or and practicable, why ia it not aaore generally adopted ? t.m.h. 

any of your sub&cribera will inform me through the Co. Gent. Chester Co., Pa. [Will aome of our reader, who have had 

or by letter, what J can do for my lamba to prevent their experience in aoiling, anawer the above 7] 

eating the wool, and what will help them after eating it, I j^ ,^ LAMB9.-In Co. Gent, of April 24, I notice 

^l oon«.der you have done me a^eat favor. James ^^^ ^ . .. ^j,^^ ^.,, La„ba?" I wiah to ^ake the 

Harrowat. RtchmondvilU N. T [We have no personal j^^^-what aila my Lambl? I hare loat aereral already, 

knowledge of tbia diaeaae, nor do we know a remedy-al- ^ ^^^ ^^^ -^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^,^^^ „ f^ 

though we are informed it frequently occura. Can our aheep ^««^^ *u. -j«.iTLi«- ^ *k.» »k-. .• i. «/^ .;* «v»..«^ -«^ ;.. 

farmera give a remedy 71 compresa the windpipe ao that there la no air paasage, and m 

A.I111VI. s «« " i^jujwMj ij ^^^ ^^^g ^jj^y never breathe. Upon opening the throat, 

The East W asher.— Can you inform the undersigned the blood will be found to have aettled there. The awollen 

where he can obtain the washing machine called the " Easy gianda form " bunches'* under the throat; but in casea that 

Waaher 7" It ia apoken of as an excellent machine, and the jiye ton dava they out-grow it. Some may linger along a 

ooet but $5. John Kino. Jhibuque, Jowa. [We cannot, few houra and then die—perhaps one day. Some three yean 

Its makera would advance their intorests by advertising it in gjnce I lost severol lambs in the same way ; none of my 

this paper.] neighbors had any cases similar. This year, I have heard 

"Tub East Washer." — Inquiries for this machine con- several complain of loss of lambs. This day is the first that 

tinue to come in. We c4in only repeat what we have hereto- my sheep have been outside the yards, and only for a few 

fore said, that we do not know where it can be had. hours to-day. Are other flocks thus afflicted 7 Do I keep 

Poultry Books. — You advertise aome Poultry books, my sheep too much confined, or feed too high, or not grain 

Please tell me if there is anything in either about hatching •n«"«n * My sheep are in high condition. J. J. 

eg^s by artificial heat, with the Author's price. Jas. Stand- Steel Plows. — In answer to M. H. H.*s inquiry in regard 

ISB, JH. [In Bement's Poulterers Companion— price fl.25, to steel plows, iSrould say that they have been thoroughly 

you will find a full account of nil the methods of batching tested in this vicinity, both upon the black sticking soils of 

eggs artificially, with numerous illustrations. For sale at this the Mohawk Valley, and the cobble-stone upland adjacent, 

office.] and they give very general satisfaction in both. I have 

Sorghum Syrup —I hope you will give us all the informa- worked and seen worked many of them, and have never 
tion you can in regard to luuking svrup and sugar from the ^t^o^^ them to clog in any case. As to the durability of steel 
sugar cane. There were several hundred gallons made in compared with iron poinU, very much depends on the tomper 
and near this neighborhood in 1861, but we lock knowledge «>^«n *^«™- ^ "^^^ point of good material and well bar- 
in regard to the manufacture of syrup and sugar too, parUc- <*«n«»^» ^»" ^^ *^^^ ^^*^ "*• **'^^ ***. *° ordinary cast iron 
nlarly about clearing the syrup, a. l. Monmouth Co., N. J. »"«. *>»* »f "<>* thoroughly hardened, is but ItUle if any bet- 
rWe shall be pleased to hear from any of our readers who ^^ **w^ *»«' »'^«" 5 ^"^ ^^ »»7 ^™\ ^*J9V^ "l^ **" J" 
can furnish relUble information in answer to A. L.l «»'**» rolling clean from stoel in soil m which an Jjon plow 

would load very heavily. D. D. Deyoe. JlUm^ N. J. 

Raisi«o Pine TREE8.-I am desirous of encircling my ^ ,g ^^ B,„ q^^^, ,^^ Overflowed Lanps.- 

crcbard with a strip of pmes ; can you inform me where I ^ „ j^„ ^f ^ ^„ ^^^ ^,^„^ ^^ ^j,^ Mississippi, 

T^ V T^Zil^? ''^r 1 ^" ^»»*' "'»°"«'/ ""»y P^l"' is aubject to overflow from the river in times of high waler- 

*w"L,I^ ^r ! M K. * "i? Ti^' ^ ^""li ''•*"" about once in each torm of three or four year.. The land ia 

Ttk ^^^ i7 f^ -^ ''*''*• '• '"^^r***'- /• -T"""" rich bottom land, and when the water over fiows, it remains 

fThe difficulty of rai.mg young pines from seed under our ^ ,^„^ gen;rally from ton to twenty days. The land 

liot suns renders it cheaper to buy them of nurserymen, at ^„ „^^^^ been cultivated, and I wiah to get it'^M^eded down 

small me and by the 00 or 1,000. The Norway Spruce ^^j^^j,,^ ^^^ ^„, ' ^^^. .^^ fjj, pasturing. Will 

and Scotch pine are most eaa.ly and cheaply obtained, trans- J ^^ ;,^^ ^ ex^rienced readers, inform me what 

plant easily, and grow vigorously.] J.^^ ^,. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^.^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ;^^j^ j .^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Stump Puller.— Can you inform me where I can get a the purpose, (so as not to be much afi"ected by the standing 

machine for pulling out stumps? What is the most approv- water, Ac.,) the best time of year to sow the seed— whether 

ed patent, if there are more than one 7 At what price can to sow the seed with oats or other grain, Ao.7 l>. 

one be furnished? Any information you may be able to fur- Mnscatioe, Iowa. 

nish me in reference to this matter, will be thnnkfully re- A Kicking Uorse. — I want to inquire of your numerous 

oeived. j. l. Newton^ N. J. [Our correspondent bad bet- readers about a horse which I have— a gelding about twelve 

ter address J. A. Nash, 37 Park Row, New- York, who will years old, large size, and has been used quite steadily on my 

fumbh him all the information he desires on this subject] farm, well kept and worked. About one yenr ago last De- 

Remedy for Sheep TicK8.-We may stato in answer to "^^"^^^ »>« commenced kicking in harness and stnble, some- 

an inquiry, that Arms k Co. of Boston, keep for sale an ex- ''"?•• "^P'^.J'^^ and sometimes the other; the motion was 

tract of tobacco, which Mr. J. S 6 hen hell of Greenfield, quite similar to that of driving off flies with generally a 

•ays U the best thing he has " ever known to destroy vermin »7'^J»»"« «' **»• ^»>^ •"? *»V <^°^'°"«f ^^,^^'' P"^""^ J'"** 

on catUe or sheep. It coeU 76 cents per pound, and dissolved H»« ^•«^*'^ ;PP«'" «?«* ^ ^»**> '« fi"<^ ^\^ *^'"** *?*V ^^* 

in wator at the rate of an ounoe and a quartor to a gallon of remedy, and i/ »ny "f your numerous readers can inform 

water makes a wash fatil to ticks. Lambs may be dippwl in "•• " ^^" "*• t«»«n«f«»y reoelYed. B. 

it, but for old sheep with heavy fleeces, I pour it on the back Plartihs Note.— Tell your friend, Newton Ransom, if ha 

from an old tea or eoflfee pot, allowing a quart to each sheep, will plast bis nuts in the fall, they will geriuinato aome time 

oarefully parting the wool along the t>ack. Tb'ia will deatroy during the following aensoo. If he wishes to plant them 
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OK.— Wben can I obuin a work ea Poultrj', 
i engravioga of fowla, und the price of the 
work 1 c. I {There wai an ediliou of Bemenl'i Puulurer'a 
CoinpaaluD [uatd oilh colored platee-priM S2.50. We 
tblnk however, that it la Dow out ol print. C. M. Sailon, 
New-York, cnn probably furoiib you filh aona foreipi work 
00 the lubjecl, with colored illuitratioDt ) 

— J. E. M; Porlrmaulh, R- 1. 

. . ...... _jtiill, bdJ wMcheoald prubably only 

b« bad by Importiag (hem oa ipecial orler. Bereisl Ameri- 
eao wtirkion Ihe euliura of the Ori^e hare chaptera on tbia 
tuhjeet, aa, for ciam|ile, tbe lalott, Pniv's, J<i*t publiihed by 
Eallon, K(«-Yurkj but noae of Lhem arrive at uythiuK 
lik* ■ treatUa on Ihe lubjett. The Palent Office Ag. Report 
for 1860 ha( one of tbe fulleit euaya on Wine Making w* 
reuwmber lo h(v« wen, o( 37 pp . conililing mainly of Uana- 
latiuni from the recept and belt foreigo nurka. Wa can pro- 
cure Ibia book for you at a moderate price, if you eanoot pt 

Wool ird Bohi Eitivo.— In number 20, vol. 19. page 
316, 3d boluuip, C. II. R , uka why nbeEp tat each other'i 

bonee', described in vol. IB, pp. 140, lT'i.2361 Aak tain to 
try Hit with nine and boDe duit with olhen, and report the 

reaoll to your paper, r. H a, yui« eounly. 



Tbe old rashioaed bamck, ae it ii called, la built tveaEj 

Bt aquare. Four poels of durable limber, twentf-two leet 

lutig, lour feet (o be inserted in the ground. The stidc 

ouM t>e mfficienily large to square eight inches — the 

rnfrs hewn off, making it partly octagon in ebape — one 

d a hair incli holes sliould be bored Ibrougfa the oomen 

escli of those piHta, one foot apart, for tbe bolu tiial 

Rupport the roof. Tlie; glioiild be made of one aitd a half 

run, one feet in length, (he out«r lour iuches to b* 

squared and turned up one incli, on which ia laid a piece 

ht, three feet long, to support the roof. The roof 

i run to a point from each aide, and may be coTered 

niiU aiiingle, tin, or tbatclied with straw. 
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rror (be CoDntra aei,lltniaii and CnltlTiI 

Oost of Com Crop In Ma£saolia3ett& 

UusBB. E[>]TOAB-~I saw a Bia(cment in your Co. Gent. 
ot April IT, referring (o tlte cost of raising com 
York, and now I wii>h to ihow the (xiet of raising corn 
Upon the hiUa of We!>(crn Mnseacliusetls. The piece 
whioh I refer to, consisted of three acres, which had been 
mowed for three venrit previous. It required one yoke of 
osen and a mna and boy to plot 

nin* dsra wiwk Bhiwlns an4 serei 

Hamwlnt'lf!'*!'* °"°"" 

UairdaxDhiulliw 

Th(«r PfClia SMd I 




One hundred and sixty biubcls of stielled com at acosl 
of about iS centa per bushel, showing tliat com am b« 
ralwd to (omc advantage upon the rocka of Weaterg 
UiMtcUDSCtts. n. n. p. SKtliurm, ifait. 




riicte are four pistes framed together, and btao^d. 
c puils pass up through the roof on the inside comers 
lUe plutca. The roof is elevated and lowered with a 
all Mrew of wood or iron, about two feet long. A 
This 






«m ai 



I usi'd on the inside of (he pocL One man can Ttiie and 
iwur the roof if it is done as fast as the hay is put in Ot 
ikcii out. Raise each corner of the roof One foot at a 
[LIP, going regularly around the barrack. The nwf will 
01 he likely to blow olT, ii the above direction) are fol- 
iwcil in building. The posts, as far as they enter the 
round, may be left the full size of the stick. 
Tlic best way to build a barrack, is with sills and girti 
iivna feet from tlie lilla, and braced. You can fill it from 
110 ground or hay poles on tbe girts, and have aheltcr 
r sheep or ca((le. I make a rough skelcb of a 



fninii! barrack, side ri 



J. D. KERLir. 



Twenty yards of manure can be pnt in the hills on M 
acre of corn ground ea.'iicr than spread tvtnly over the 
•utfKi'C. It will hinder the (eam longer, but save euougk 
Lime in weeding to pay twice. I think it will lacreaM 
the crop twice as much as if harrowed into (be sorface, 
or three times aa much as when plowed under. 

Sixty to eighty yards to an acre caa be pretty wdl 
spread, easier than put in Ilie hills, [f bsirowed into tbe 
surface, it fflay pradoce at good com and leave the land 
in belter condition for a subsequent crnp. If plowed 
under, I doubt vriiether it will do either. 

If vou <nnt reasons for my opiniona I can^ve Ibcm, 
[Sbuli b« glad lo raceWe thenL.— Em.] & W. Coi. . 
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HYDROPATHY IN THE GARDEN. 

Tlie title of a farm article in your journal of last week, 
suggests a few remarks oonceming the us« of water in 
the garden. Tliere is no doubt that a great many people 
make much unnecessary work for themselves by watering 
their flowering plants when they do not need it They 
seem to tliiiik that the moment the soil begins to look at 
all dry that tliey must begin to water, and out comes the 
watering-pot, and each plant receives a little dribble, 
moistening the surface of the ground and doing abont as 
much good as to spit on the plant. Now it by no means 
follows that even if the soil be dry a couple of inches from 
the surface, that plants require watering, for well establish- 
ed plants have their roots running deeply into the ground, 
beyond the reach of harm from any ordinary drought. 
Very small plants newly set out, or young seedlings, may 
need moderate waterings every two or three days if the 
weather be dry. 

Whenever it becomes necfeflsary to water established 
plants, do it thoroughly, and give them such a soaking 
that they will not require another in a week. Frequent 
waterings harden the soil around plants, rendering it im- 
pervious to ordinary gentle showers and dews, and ex- 
cluding the air from the roots. If the number of plants 
is not too great, it will be better to make a little trench 
around each one, pouring the water into that, and then 
drawing the soil over it. By this means your will avoid 
the caking of the soil consequent upon the ordinary man- 
manner of watering. o. b. h. 

• •• 

YOUATT AND DADD ON ORIB-BITINO. 



Having a young and valuable horse, which has taken to 
the habit of late of cribbing, I write to inquire the cause 
and remedy. Will you or some of your correspondents 
report through the Co. Gxnt., and oblige A RsAnER. 

Writers differ as to the cause, and have found no good 
remedy. Touatt thinks it is often the result of irritation ; 
more frequently of idleness ; and sometimes is caused by 
grooming the horses in the stables. He thinks the horse, 
in cribbing, draws in air and swallows it. Dadd, on the 
other hand, denies that an animal can ever swallow air 
alone. Youatt thinks it a serious defect, and constitutes 
unsoundness ; Dadd thinks it only a habit or vice, and does 
not otherwise occasion any injury. Youatt says ** the only 
remedy is a muzzle, with bars across the bottom sufficient- 
ly wide to enable the animal to pick up his corn, and to 
pull his hay, but not to grasp the edge of the manger. 
If this is worn for a considerable period, the horse may 
be tired of attempting what he cannot accomplish, and 
for a while forget the habit; but in a majority of cases 
tlie desire of crib-biting will return with the power of 
gratifying it." He says the desire of crib- biting will re- 
turn with the power of gratifying it"^ He says other at- 
tempts have failed, such as lining with iron, smearing the 
edge of the manger with tar or aloes, or as some have 

proposed, turning ouL He has seen a horse gallop across 
a field for die mere object of having a grip at a rail. 
Medicine is only thrown away. Dadd recommends that 
the space between the bottom of the hay-rack and the 
outer edge of the manger be boarded over, forming a 
steep inclined plane, leaving no edge on which the hor^e 
can fix liis juw. A slide is opened only at meal time. 
He rubs bar soap on the outside of the crib, as a preven- 
tive. 

We give these views for what they arc worth, and shall 
be glad if some of our readers can furnish 8oaiCtliin<^ 
better. 



[For the Country Oentleman and Cultlrator.] 

Making Apple Trees Bear Every Year. 



Mbssrs. Editors — Many of the readers of the Country 
Gemtlkman, who have large apple orchards, have no doubt 
found it very unprofitable to wait for what is termed 
" the bearing year.^* I have noticed that from the exces- 
sive productiveness of thb tree, it requires the interme- 
diate year to recruit itself — to extract from the earth and 
atmosphere, the material to produce again. This it is 
unable to do unassbted by art, while it is loaded with 
fruit, and the intermediate year is lost. If, however, the 
tree is supplied with proper food, it will bear the next 
year ; at least such has been the result of my experience 
and personal observation. 

It fs a fact well known to all, that the trees receiving 
the best care, are most likclv to bear every rear. Three 
years ago last fall, one of my neighbors, D. Dknisr, hav- 
ing two orchards of about two hundred trees ench, tried 
an experiment on one cf them. The *^ modus operandi ** 
waa by drawing muck from a piece of low land, formerly 
a black ash swamp, and dividing it among his trees, giv- 
ing to each tree two-thirds of a cart-load, or two loads 
to three trees. This not being the bearing year for either 
orchard, the experiment was a fair one, resulting greatly 
in favor of the trees which received the muck — so much 
so that a second application of this kind of muck was 
made in the fall of 1860, differing from the first only in 
quantity — this time giving to each tree one load, and ap- 
plying the same to both orchards. The succeeding fall 
they were literally bending to the earth witli the finest 
fruit I ever saw, while pther orchards in the same neigh- 
borhood produced scarcely half a crop. When this ex- 
periment has been thoroughly tried, I think it will be 
proven that the apple has in reality no alternate bearing 
year, but that it only requires food and nourishment to 
support it, to produce fine and abundant crops every year. 
Brother farmers try it, and report progress. k. j. h. 
Concord, Mass. 
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RHUBA RB VI NEGAR. 

It is well known that French vinegar is supaiior to all 
other vinegars, it being in a great meaaure made from the 
grape, with the assistance of a little sugar. Most vinegars 
used in this country are adulterations or mixtures of French 
vinegar, pyrol igneous acid, malt vinegar, acetic acid, Aic- ; 
and these mixed up are sold in many cases as genuine French 
vinegar. Rhubarb is sometimes used in making British 
champagne ; und in this way it has been discovered, in cases 
of failure (the wine becoming acid,) that the vinegar pro- 
duced by the acid fermentation progressing is very much 
like and has the pungent taste and flavor of French vinegar. 
In preparing and making this vinegar there can be nothing 
more simple, and as rhubarb is now in season, and vinegar of 
common use in every family, it can be easily and convenient- 
ly made ; besides as the price of a bottle of good vinegar is 
charged at 9d. to Is. to families, it certainly is worth oon- 
sideration the manufacturing of it, not only on a large scale 
but by private families, the process being so simple and the 
cost per bottle so email. This description of vinegar can be 
made, exclusive of labor cr trouble, for something like lOd. 
to 13d. per gallon, and ba9 more flavor than malt vinegar, 
and is easier made. The process for ten gallons will be, for 
a family : Take 25 ordinary sized stalks of rhubarb, pound 
them or crush them with a piece of wood in the bottom of a 
strong tub, add ten gallons of water ; let this stand 24 hours, 
strain ofi* the crushed rhubarb, and add 18 lbs. of sugar free 
from molasses, and a teacupful of best brewer's yeast ; raise 
the temperature to 63 or 68 deg., and put your browst into a 
12-ga1lon cask ; place it in a position where the teinpemture 
will not fall below 60 deg. In a month strnin it off from the 
grounds, returning it to the cask again, and let it stand till 
it becomes vinegar. For a large quantity follow out the 
common process of making vinegar either with uialt or sugar, 
by adding rhubarb, which gives flavor and pungency. — Scot- 
tish Farmer. 
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The host way to keep food on a weak stomach is not 
to boTt it <lo\vn. 
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EMERY'S PATENT CHANGEABLE RAIL ROAD HORSE POWER. 
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lone but the fint olau of work, md (Imja to om Iha bett 
III llie Gousu-uction o[ tlieir Uorse Powers th«T liave endeiTored to tdipt them mmt readilj and idria- 
lo tlie great Tariety of piinKue:) required b; tlie Farmer and HediKiiic. During the harTeats of ISfiO 
tliey hnre iiitrodeeed and adopted the iiae of UaLLKiHLi irom in the oonatructioii of the Endlibi Cntlir 
nc Puoera, tberebr leueniiig the weight o*er ooe-liair, wliile the alienglh and duralHlilj ii more (hin 
a compared with llie ordinary Cast Iron Endleas Cliaiiia in unirerml use hj other maker*. Great adran- 
lined bj Ihia Iightnc9<i in handllne, transportation, and lighter Irii'lion when in operation, wliile the nnl- 
' I much more expenaiie, and maehines more Tahiabic, no additional charge la made for the ImproTad 
'9. The same coiialJemtiona have guided iJiem in the conetracllon and adaptation of the Tarioui Na- 
and Bold h.T tliem.and to be driven \ij the Power, in calculating their varioua Tsiocitiea, lorcea, pullefl 
I a9 to enable tliem to operate to their maximam elGciencii, nhieh ii tiie secret of their great suuceM. 
TB&ASHinO HACHIHE3, CLOVEH MILLS AND OLEAJTEKB. 
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HYDROPATH Y IN T HE GARDEN. 

We gtre our' rEaden matt luggestiona in R Ute Dam 
ber, on the tmportanM of Irrigation in the groKlh of 
ftriu crops, vid inviting further Inquiry ind eiperimei 
We iiow wish to direct the ume kind of inquiry to tl 
management of tlie fruit ind vegeCaUe garden. 

The ipptication of water (liiBciallj appeara to hare 
useful efTecc on alt crops that grov better in moin tbi 
in dr; eeasoos. Meadows, for instance, aa ererj one 
aware, produce the largest groulb of grass when ire hare 
plenij of nins, and are light when the earlj part of the 
season — the period of moat rapid gronth, — is dry. Fann- 
en are familiar with Ihe fact tJiaC wet swales gire a heavier 
crop of grass, than Atj knolls. And aome baTc witoeased 
eiaiDplee where the streams &om clear spring!, flowing 
in a alow current downward over meadow land, have 
marked a heavy growth oa this watered streak. Rain or 
spring water, clear or turbid water, will always increase 
Uie growth of grass, if not in eiceas. (Wet, cold, water- 
Maked places, tie often observed to give little else than 
coarse or sedge grasaea — and Uiey funiiali eiamplea of 
Ihe evils of eioesa.) An eiampte is familiar on our own 
grounds, where a meadow lay between the fork of two 
large creeka — partly flats and partly upland. One atream 
was atwaya very tnrtnd at the time of high water, the 
otiicr clear. That portion of the meadow washed by the 
former was uniformly the beaiiest, yielding usually three 
tons of liay per acre, and olteo more ; the other about 
two and ■ half. The higher land, similar in quality, but 
not oversowed, yielded rarely over halt a ton, and Ihe 
line of demarcation between them (the tine between the 
flowed and unflowed,) waa as dIsUnct as possible. The 



whole proved conclusively the benedl of water alone, and 
the superior beneSt of a tliln deposit anDually of simple 
mud, wbidi had no fertility in iUelf greater than other 

These remarks do not however apply to the subject in 
hand, further than to iUustrate general principles. We 
may add, that discrimination is essential in watering dif- * 
ferenC crops. The wet swale, for example, which wilt 
afford the heailese grass, may produce the poorest com ; 
yet there is atill a certain amount but,, much less quantity 
o( moisture essential to com, for it may be parched and 
dried by extreme drought. 

All vegetables which will recave high manuring, ar* 
improved by irrigation — such for instance, aa celery, as- 
paragus, rhubarb and cabbages. But the amount must 
be determiued by judgment or some experience, and vary 
with the nature of the season. All who are familiar with 
the culture of the strawberry and raspberry, will remem- 
the reduced size and inferior quality of l>oth these 
fruila when a severe drought has occurred during the time 
of their ripening. We have known a heavy rain at such 
Ume, to double the size of the ripening Franconia rasp- 
berries, in two or three days. We have also seen ripen- 
Ing slrawtwrries, placed acddentally under the slow drip 
r oart, doubled in size in twenty-four boan. 
The artificial watering lias Ibis advantage over the irriga- 
tion of rains — in being aecompanied with no cicluaion of 
ith and sunlight— an exclusion usually atteudaot on 
natural watering, and renderiug tome of these fruits aouror 
id less palatable in wet seasons. As a general rule, 
fruila of a high and conoentrated flavor, are rendered 
ore pleasant by tlie diluting which they receive by irri- 
ilion ; and seedy friits, as some kinds of raspberrice, are 
ndered more pulpy in the same way. 
A late number of the Boston Cultivator contains an 
icount of some eiperimenia reported by Artemas New- 
ell, of Needham, Hasa., to the Norfolk Agricultural So- 
ciety, on irrigating atrawlierriea growidg in a pear garden. 
9 ol dry gravelly riJge were planted with dwarf 
peai*, nine feet apart. Between each row, a bed for 
iwberries was formed, by back-furrowing very deep to 
the centre, thus making the bed three feet wide, with a 
furrow between each t>ed and row of trees, for the water 
when needed. The water was let into a main 
channel which passed on tbe higher side and nearly at 
right angle* to these rows. Between tbia channel and 
the rows a plank wi« placed, set on edge, and with a hole 
bored for each furrow between tbe pear rows and straw- 
tierry beds. A cork placed in each tiole regulated or ex- 
cluded the water at pleasure. The water pasKd off at 
tbe lower wde aod irrigated ft meadow. 
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The results were, the pear trees made twice the growth 
of wood when well irrigated. The difference in the lux- 
uriance of the trees could be seen at a long distance. 
** The best trees are where there is irrigation on the sur- 
face, and drain pipes laid directly under them, four feet 
below.*^ We copy the statement of the mode of plant- 
ing the strawberries, and the effects of the water upon 
them: — 

'* Strawberries I plant between the rows of pear trees, 
in deep, light beds three feet wide only. By this arrange- 
ment tlie soil is never trodden down either in planting, 
weeding, trimming, or picking the fruit, and they are 
much more easily kept free from weeds. The beds are 
liberally supplied with strong manure, placed in one deep 
furrow in the centre of the beil, at least one foot below 
the surface. One row of plants is set directly over the 
manure, the plants fifteen to eighteen inches apart. They 
are set in the month of May. The hole for the plant is 
made with a tool like a marlin-spike, reaching down well 
into the manure. The roots are let down nnd the hole is 
carefully filled with fine earth without pressing, then 
soaked with water, and dry earth placctl over the top to 
prevent baking, llie effect of placing the manure so 
deep, is to carry the roots of the plant through the ma- 
nure to the soil in a dry time, to entirely cover the beds 
by autumn with the most vigorous f>iants, and to keep 
the seeds of weeds and grass so low that they will do no 
harm. The fruit is mostly grown on the new plants, 
which have derived their vigor from the manure chiefly 
through the roots of the original plant, the runners of 
which are cut off in the spring for the purpose of weed- 
ing, &c. 

Most of my strawberrry beds are watered liberally by 
a consUnit flow of water along the channels, which have 
been described. The results arc, that the berries are 
large and fair ; they do not ripen quite as early, but con- 
tinue in bearing much longer; the crop is certain, even 
in the dryest seasons, when those on dry land are cut off 
— sometimes before half the crop is matured. In fact, 
I deem irrigation almost indispensable for the successful 
cultivation of strawbenies in dry seasons." 

The irrigation of the meadow doubled the amount of 
hay. 

We may remark in conclusion, that while Irrigation 

cannot supply the place of manure and good cultivation, 

it will doubtless prove an excellent auxiliary, where it is 

practicable to introduce it ; and so far as gardening is 

concerned, deep and enriched soil, and thorough and 

mellow culture, will go far towards preventing the effects 

of drought, where irrigation cannot be introduced. A 

combination of both would, if managed with judgment, 

produce excellent results. 

NOTICES OF NEW BOOK& 



Mr. John Phin of Rochester, has prepared a book on 
•*Open Air Grape Culture," just publi.«»hed at i^l by C. M. 
^xton, 25 Park Row, New-York. It contains 375 pages 
and over one hundred illustrations. 

** No one," remarks the author, " having even a few 
square feet of ground, should be without a Grape Vine. 
If the soil, aspect and exposure be good, a generous re- 
turn of luscious fruit may be expected for a very trifling 
expenditure of time and money. If the conditions be 
)therwi8e, still, by care, a tolerable crop of Grapes may 
36 obtained even in very unfavorable circumstances, and 
^o fruit tree yields so quickly and so abundantly as the 
"^ine." Mr. Puin's object has been to compile a treatise 
•a the ordinary management of the Grape, to meet the 
•Tuits, not of professional Tine-growers, so much as of 
''ateurs anc' ^^ginners, who are 80 frequently in want o' 



ance. He takes up, quite systematically, the situation, 
aspect and protection required; the preparation of the 
Soil, as to dmining, trenching, subsoiling, manoring, ter- 
racing or garden borders; the planting of the Tines, as 
to time, selection, distance, marking off for and digging 
the holes, taking up and putting in the plants, staking and 
after culture ; their care for the tliree years ensuing, in- 
cluding mulching, treatment of laterals and winter pro- 
tection ; their management, when fruiting, in winter and 

summer; the subsequent treatment required, with the 
theory aud practice of pruning and training, the construc- 
tion of walls, trellises, &c., the different methods of propa- 
eation, manures and the effects of manuring, diseases and 
insects, methods of out-door forcing, etc. We next have 
a somewhat detailed account of several of the principal 
newer sorts of Native Grapes, and a convenient ** tabular 
view of the size, color, shape, etc., of all the varieties of 
American Grapes of which any account can be found." 
A chapter follows on the Manufacture of Wine, and an 
Appendix, containing descriptions of several vineyards, 
and about fifty pages devoted to a full account of the 
Thomery system, translated from the French, and said to 
be highly recommended by Dr. Grant. 

Such is Mr. Phin^s programme. Judging from a cur- 
sory examination we should think it well carried out, and 
that the book would be of material assistance to the very 
large number, both in the city and on the farm, who are 
now seeking more light and information on the subject of 
which it treats. There is no variety of Fruit which is now 
attracting more attention in this country than the Grape. 

Messrs. A. S. Baknrs k Burr, the publishers of so 
many standard text books for our institutions of learning, 
of every grade fVom the infant school to the University, 
have just added to their list a new manual relating to a 
branch of education which has hitherto been far too great- 
ly neglected. Its title is *^The Boy Soldier," and it em- 
braces a complete outline of Infantry Tactics precisely 
adapted to the wants of teachers and scholars in public 
and private schools. Its instructions are founded with care 
upon the authorized text-books ; and it will amply suffice 
to supply the place of an experienced drill-master, for its 

directions are fully and clearly expressed and accompa- 
nied by all the necessary diagrams and figures. A large 
part of our readers, we are confident, will coincide in the 
opinion, both that thorough and systematic drilling will be 
a feature of attractiveness and promotive of health in our 
schools, and also that the experience through which the 
country is now passing, demonstrates the great conveni- 
ence and usefulness of acquiring in youth at least this 
degree of Military knowledge. 
» » • 

UTool ExblbltloB at Olil* State Fair. 

It is announced that the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture has decided on having a grand exhilntion of wool 
during the coming State Fair in that city, and for this 
purpose has established premiums and appointed awarding 

committees that will induce growers to send in their wool 
for competition. Four classes have been arranged, com 
prising Felting Wools, Delaine Wools, Cassirocre Woolb 
and Combing Wools. In each class there will be thre^ 
premiums, of $20, i^lO, and $5, respectively. None bui 
actual growers are allowed to exhibit, and competition if 
open to all parts of the United States and the Canadai 
Samples must contain not less than twenty fleeces. Th« 
Awarding Committees are partly composed of experiencec- 
eastern manufacturers and practical western wool mcL 
A capacious building will be erected for the oonvenience 
of exhibition, and a wool sale at tucdon will close tbi 
Fair. 



We greatly regret to hear of the reoent death o 
Mr. JoNir W. Holberton, Recording Secretary of tb« 
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The Communioation of Abortion among Ck>ws. NICARAGUA. 

[Tlie diiiiposition to ** slink Uieir calves,*^ recently very Extract reoi a Rbckkt Lkttbh to Tun Cultivator, from Hon. 

prevRlent among Uie cows in some dairy d'istricts in tbU ^ ^' ^' '^•^^""ao"* ^ ^ Mlnlrter. 

^ ^ , °., .. , 1 . »., Cliaracter of R I vern and Springs In Central 

Siato, lia? naturally created much appreueosion. When Amerlisa. 

once staitod, there seems to be no way of arresting the ^he first thing which attracted my attention in Central 

difficulty ; and it someUmes occurs when none of the rea. ^^^^.^^ ^^ ^j^^ excessive whiteness of the wearing ap- ' 

sons ordinarily given for its origin, will at all apply. Un- ^^^^ ^f ^j ^l.^^ If ^^^ ^^^ ^^^,^1^ ^,^ by the 

dcrsUnding that there was a theory among the dairy washerwoman, the linens and muslins were nevertheless 

farmers near Philadelphia, as to the sources and commu- ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^j,^ fi«t inquiry I made after inquiring about 

DicaUou of this very annoying and often ruinous difficulty, ^^ g^j^ ^^ ^j^^ what water and by what process are 

we wrote to D. B. Hinman, Esq., President of the Chester y^„^ ^j^^j^^ ^^y^ , I g^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^e secret till I 

County (Pa.) Ag. Society on the subject, and append his ^^„^ ^ ^^^ washerwoman, who told me U.at they always 

reply below. It will be seen that he presents a very ^^„^ ^ ^^ ^vers, creeks or springs, and never used rain- 

8troi»g argument m support of an explanation, which we ^^^^ jf ^hey could get to any of these places by traveUing 

have never before seen in print, and which if farther sup- ^ ^jj^^ ^^ e^^n ^^^ I g^^n i^amed the reason of it. In 

ported in the experience of Farmers in other localities, travelling through the country I found a litUe viUage 

will prove of important service in promoting the eradica- , ° , . * *u« • ui i • m 

tion of abortion where it is now prevalent, or preventing ""^'^'^ "^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^"^ °^^ bleaching was seen. They re- 

its spreading where it may hereafter appear.— Eds. Coun- P»'«<* ^ ^J >n<l"»ry, that no spnng or stream could be 

T£T Gkntlkman.] reached witliin eight miles, and so they were compelled 

HioHnRLo Farm, May 16, 1861 ^^ ^^^ with rainwater. This led me to investigate the 

Gkntlkmkn : — Yours of the 6th was duly received, and _ ,. a r a- «^j *u * — • »^ ^..i i k^ i^^^^^a 

• . . .. . i„ .„:*i. „^ _ * *•! matter and I discovered that rainwater could be improved 

I have been unable to comply witii your request until . ' , , . . , . # i 

IJQW. ^ hundred per cent, by having the proper quantity of al- 

Many of our intelligent farmers do not believe that kali mixed with it, to slip the dirt out and bleach the 

abortion in cows is produced by anything they eat, or for clothing. There was no plant growing here that I had 

the lack of aiiyUiing they do not eat Among these are ever seen before by which I could detect Uie character of 

manv who claim that abortion, or rather the first case of ... -i .i it u . n •» j *u u *i .. —:— 

abortion, is produced by accident A fall, slip, injury by '^^ '^''^ j^^"?^ ^ ^7^^ ^f" ]^ ^^P^^ ^^ ^^ ^'?'"'^ 

a master cow, or some such cause, produces in Uie herd ^^^es, and vanoua other indications. The streams, though 

the first abortion, which taking place in the yard, causes strongly alkaline in character, were so remarkably clear, 

among the other cows a great excitement — sometimes and in general appearance so unlike the alkali drainage of 

even to i»awing and bellowing^ each one seeming anxious other countries, and the vegetable growth so rapid and 

to smell of tiie dead calf. When, on the oUier hand, a - .u * t i * i i » m 'i ^^. ^ u a 

cow drops a fully matured live calf in the presence of profuse that I wasc^mp etely lost Toseeasoil that h^^ 

other cows, Uiere is always perfect quietnes^ and a dis- »>««" culUvated for the last three hundred years in the 

position among the other animals to withdraw to some «V«nner best calculated to destroy it, sU 11 hold out to be 

other part of The yard. I presume that most observing ^/ strongest and most prolific soil that my eyes ever rest- 

furmo.4 have noticed tiiis. ^ !^ "P?"» ^*« ^^'"^^^ ^ ?-?«^*. wonder as the wisdom^on- 

We think that when the first case has occurred, and the f«"«<i'»g phenomenon of Liebig. 

disease has spread among the herd from mere tympathy^ Tbe Plain of Leon FertlllaEed by Tolcanlc 

it is continued to the next year and perpetuated through Fires* 

the agency of the buU, I found the magnificent plain of Leon, surrounded by 

It is uhiiO!<t universally the case that an aborting cow blue-topped volcanoes, and covering hundreds of square 

conies into heat much sooner than a cow that goes her miles in extent, with a deep and finely pulverized soil of 

full time — frequently within a very short time, and is most wonderful fertility, strongly impregnated with alkali, 

served by the bull while her organs are much diseased ; closely resembling an alluvial deposit, yet showing no 

and the bull, serving a healthy cow soon after, will com- sign of a watery formation, and I was lost in wonder and 

municatc tiic disease to her, upon somewhat the same perplexity, until an astounding fact was revealed to me. 

principle as venereal diseases are communicated in an It was made not by water, but by fire. The huge vol- 

other species. How long after serving a diseased cow, canic furnaces now standing around in silent grandeur 

the bnll will communicate the disease to a healthy cow were once in full blast, fusing the solid earth with all its 

we cannot say. ' buried treasures into a molten mass, and casting it forth 

I will mention a few cases among a great many that into the cooling atmosphere to descend upon the earth 

have occurred in this neighborhood, as some evidence in fine impalpable powder, containing the richest fer- 

of the truthfulness of this bull theory. A large number tilizing ingredients. Millions of tons of solid earth were 

of Mr. A.'s cows abort ; his bull, a fine Alderney, serves thus sifted through the atmosphere, and spread as softly 

them. He living near the village, a number of persons and as evenly over the surface as the gently falling snow, 

keeping but a single cow, send their cows to this bull ; Here was a process equally powerful, equally grand, but 

out of »ix 9cnt to and served by him^ Jive aborted between how different from that which formed the great valley of 

^ve and xei*en months ; these cows had never aborted be- the Mississippi. 

fore and have not since. The eruption of one of these volcanoes in the year 1835, 

Abortion prevailed in another herd. The cows during filled and darkened the atmosphere for three days, and 

the spring are all sold to one party and the bull to another covered the face of the earth with its fertilizing treasures 

party. Tlie party purchasing the bull did not believe in over the whole of Central America. The vast plain of 

the bull tiieory, but the next season nearly every cow Leon was covered with darkness and filled with gloom 

served by the bull aborted. No abortion had taken place and consternation for three memorable days. When the 

on this farm previous to this, and nearly every oow from volcanic storm cleared away, and the smiling heavens 

adjoining (arms served by this bull also aborted. again appeared, the entire plain was covered over to a 

Another case. Mr. D. sells all bis cows and retains his depth of several inches with a fertilizing material of in- 
bull ; the next season his cows abort quite as bad as be- exhaustible richness made by the Great Chemist — who 
fore. never makes a mistake — with the eartii for his crudble 

If }*our readers who are interested in this subject, will and the heavens for his purifier. Thus the soil of tliia 
give it tiieir attention, I am quite sure they will find country is kept blooming in perennial beauty, and sup- 
many facts to sustain the theory. H. plied with inexhaustible plenty. A B. DicKiNSOir. 
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ORCHARDS— REVERSED ECONOMY. 



In conversing recently with an intelligent farmer of 
Orange county, he stated that roost of tlie orchards in bis 
neighborhood had been destroyed by the borer. He sayed 
his own by covering the trunks at the roots and for six 
inches upwards with a thin coating of grafting-wax, and 
then for protecting this coating, wrapping it around with 
a strip of muslin. This covering remains for a year or 
two, when it has to be removed. It answers the purpose 
effectually. It is not so cheap, nor so easily applied as 
soft soap, although the latter requires two applications 
yearly, yet costly as it may be, it is an expenditure that 
affords a return of more than one thousand per cent. 
The cost of thus treating a hundred trees would be per- 
haps one day^s labor, and the cost of the wax and muslin 
for a young or medium orchard, may be two dollars more. 
The three dollars expense thus expended yearly, are to be 
placed against the crop of one hundred trees, saved by 
the application. It is a very poor orchard that will not 
afford one dollar as an annual average per tree. The cost 
of this protection may therefore be regarded as effecting 
a saving of one hundred — a profit on the expenditure of 
not merely one thousand per cent., but over three thou- 
sand. 

It may be proper to remark, in passing, for the infor- 
mation of some readers, that the grafting wax, soft soap, 
or any other external application, only excludes the borer 
after its use, and docs not destroy tlioee which hare al- 
ready entered. These must be killed by a flexible wire 
thrust into their holes, the knife beiug previously used 
for clearing the passage where necessary. 

Our informant, above mentioned, also informed us that 
bis neighbors could not be induced to give any attention 
.whatever to their orchards oftener than once in about 
three years, and consequently such unfrequent care avail- 
ed nothing after the insects had obtained full possession. 

A similar loss occurs from any other neglect of orchards, 
especially during the younger stages of tlieir growth. 
Newly transplanted trees, will grow five times as fast for 
being kept well cultivated, as those which are allowed to 
become enveloped in weeds and grass; and for several 
years afterwards the contrast of results from these two 
modes of treatment is very striking. An expenditure of 
five dollars per acre annually, according to a safe estimate, 
will bring a young orchard into as good and productive 
condition, as at least twenty years of neglect. Ten years 
of good crops are thus secured by the small annual outlay. 

Experience has amply proved that one acre of orchard, 
composed of good, productive, marketable varieties, may 
je relied on for affording at least fifty dollars per acre 
yearly. Skillful managere, who raise finer than the ave- 
■^e quality sold in market, and who thus secure by special 
';ontract with dealers, a higher price, (additional care being 
also given to picking, selecting, and packing,) have ob- 
4kined from one to three hundred dollars per acre. 

A prominent reason why farming proves unprofitable, 
■8 the want of a proper expenditure of capital in cases 
irhere it will bring a large return ; but in nothing is this 

ith more strikingly apparent than in the neglect of or- 

^vds, and their proper care and cultivation. 

• • • 

^f~ Hr. H. B. Allin of Schenectady county sends as 

> sample bottle of *' Cider Wine,*^ made in the autumn of 

860 from a Country Gcntleman recipe, *•»»!«>» *»«- eiv^n 
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INQUIRIES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 

1. I wish to know whether the qoince can be grafted 
upon the pear. (1.) 

.2. Is there any mode of distingushing the dwarf pear 
from the standard ? 

8. How are pears dwarfed? (2.) 

4. Does the nectarine grow from the seed — also the 
apricot? (3.) 

6. Is there any such thing as the ground almond — if so, 
where can it be procured ? (4.) p. a 

New-Bnmswkk. N. J. 

1. We are not aware that the pear has ever been used 
as a stock for the quince, but it has often occurred to us 
that it might be useful in preventing the attacks of the 
borer, as this insect, which frequently destroys the quince, 
rarely touches the pear. 

2. Those who are familiar with the appearance of the bark 
can readily distinguish a dwarf from a standard pear, by 
observing the quince bottom of the former. Dwarfs be- 
ing usually trained unlike the standard, commonly ena- 
bles any one to see the difference. The swollen ring at 
the union of the pear and quince, is anotlier indication. 
Pears are usually dwarfed by working on the French 
quince as a stock. Other slocks, as thorn, mountain ash, 
apple, &c., have been used, but the trees commonly soon 
fail on these, and they have long since been discarded. 

8. The nectarine, which is a smooth skinned variety of 
the peach, is usually propagated by budding on tbe peach 
stock. The stones of nectarines commonly bring necta- 
rines by planting, but not always. Lindley says there are 
various instances where peaches and nectarines have grown 
on the same tree, and we have witnessed an example of 
this sort, for one season only, the nectarine being hardly 
so glossy as common nectarines. The apricot belongs to 
a different genus from the peach, or to the same as the 
plum, but is a perfectly distinct species. The stone is 
smooth, like the plum stone, and always produces apricots ; 
although to secure good sorts, it must be worked by bud- 
ding on the peach, apricot or plum stock. 

4. There are two dwarf species of almond, but they are 
both ornamental only. 

FLAX COT TON. 

The Legislature having appropriated the sum of f2,000 

for the machinery to test the experiment of manufacturing 

Flcue Cotton^ to be expended under the direction of the 

State Agricultural Society, tbe Executive Committee would 

call the attention of those interested in the culture and 

preparation of flax to this subject. The object of tbe 
Legizjlature was undoubtedly to secure a preparation of 
flax as an economical substitute for cotton, so as to be 
used on cotton machinery. The Exccutire Committee de- 
sire to carry out the wishes of the Legislature, and to have 
this experiment fairly tested, and would solicit experi- 
ments showing the preparation of flax for this purpose, 
accompanied with a statement of the culture, producUon 
and preparation, including the cost of the various prooeaser 
employed. 

Whenever parties have tested these questions, and are 
prepared to submit their proceedings, a committee of com- 
petent judges will be selected to make the necessary ex- 
amination, and report to the Executive Committee, for 
their action, the result of their investigations. Should any oi 
those engaged in making these experiments suooeed in 
accomplishing the object desired, the money will be ap- 
portioned to the successful competitors as may be deeme<f 
proper. 

All commnnlcations on tfiis snlject may be addressea 
to the Secretary, State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE. 



MasBachusetis is a small state in territory. There are 
but three of the sister states behind her in this respect 
Divide the State of New- York into parcels of equal di- 
mensions, and she would give six states. Virginia is eight 
and one-half times as large ; Missouri has nine times as 
much land. Tecas could spread twenty-nine such states 
on her soil without crowding them, and California has a 
lap capacious enough to hold twenty-five such states. She 
has the most sea-coast in proportion to her size, of any 
state in the Union, excepting perhaps the peninsula of 
Florida, the Atlantic forming the whole of her eastern and 
full one-fourth of her southern boundary. This exposes 
her to the blasting influence of east winds at all seasons 
of the year. 

Her soil is of all elevations from the level of the ocean 
to the summit of Graylock, in Berkshire, 8,500 feet above 
tide water. Her natural productions were heavy forests, 
rocks and ice. The former have yielded to the progress 
of civilization and the arts. Her rocks gave firm footing 
to the Pilgrims when they landed at Plymouth, and have 
become enduring monuments of the country's history, 
at Bunker Hill and in Charleston harbor. Her ice has 
become an article of traffic in India and throughout the 
tropical regions. 

She has sent forth her sons and daughters into all lands, 
and is liberally represented in all the settled portions of 
the North and West. Still she has now on her small farm, 
a home population of a million and a fourth of inhabi- 
tants, ranking the sixth state in the Union in free popula- 
tion. Still she has room and ample employment for more. 

Her soil is hard, but yields liberally to the skill of the 
cultivator. Her winters are long, extending almost to 
the dawning of summer. Her springs are short, and the 
transitions they produce resemble the work of magic. 
Her autumns are long and beautiful — some portions of 
them magnificent through beauty of her scenery. 

As is usaal in all new countries, agriculture was the 
earliest employment of her inhabitants: when first clear- 
ed of the heavy forests, the virgin soil yielded flattering 
returns to the labor of the husbandman, by the practice 
which to the present day is too prevalent in all new coun- 
tries, of cropping without retuniing any manures to the 
soil. 

It was not until the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, that special efforts were made for a general improve- 
ment of her agriculture. The Berkshire Society got under 
successful headway in 1811, and other associations of a 
similar character were soon formed in other parts of the 
State. As a proof of the efficiency of their labors, twen- 
ty-five such societies now exist under the patronage of the 
State, or nearly an averrge of two to each county. Of 
these, there are three in Berkshire, to wit, the Berkshire, 
with a permanent fund of $12,000. The amount paid by 
this Society in premiums is $1,188. The Housatonic in 
South Berkshire, with a fund of $10,716, and the Hoosac 
Valley, a young institution, fund $2,000. The amount 
paid in premiums by the Housatonic is f 802, and Hoosac 
Valley $.334.50. The funded property owned by the 
three societies in Berskshire, is $24,716, and the amount 
paid by the them (collectively) in premiums, is $2,824.60. 

The amount annually disbursed by the State to her 
twewty-five Agricultural Societies, is $13,196.95. They 
paid out in premiums and gratuities in 1860, $13,828.08. 
The amount invested in permanent funds by the several 



societies, is $197,212.20. The value of real estate held 
by these societies, mainly in fair grounds and buildings, is 
$153,001.21. 

In addition to these twenty-five societies, there are 
many Town Associations, Farmers' Clubs, &c., which hold 
annual exhibitions and award premiums, from funds raised 
from their own resources. These Club exhibitions are 
sometimes large, and always beneficial. One great advan- 
tage of them is, that they come within the reach of many 
to whom circumstances cut off the privilege of attending 
larger fairs. 

Another benefit arises from them, in that their mem- 
bers hold stated meetings during the winter, when lectures 
are given, experiences related, agricultural subjects dis- 
cussed, and the bonds of social good feeling strengthened. 
At the commencement of the present winter there were 
over fifty such associations in the State. They are now 
so popular from the good effects resulting from them, and 
the good cheer always abounding, that the number has no 
doubt uoblv increased. 

Agricultural Libraries. — Every year goes to show 
most conclusively, that agriculture is entitled to a position 
among the learned profespions. Why should it not be ? 
The physician, who has only to do with his own species, 
must not only be educated, but he must spend his life in 
anxious study if he would win success in his employmept. 
He must have a library. 

The lawyer, a member of a profession that owes its ex- 
istence to human folly, rather than human necessity, must 
be educated. He must have his library. 

The farmer must feed all. The whole class of mortals 
are as dependant on him as on the physician. He is of 
more importance in community than a legion of lawyers. 
The whole natural world is included in the sphere of his 
operations. Storm, wind or sunshine, come to aid or 
blight his prospects, according to their appointment. The 
birds, beasts and insects have to do with his labors. In- 
deed every thing in the air above and on the earth goes 
for his benefit or annoyance. How important that he 
should be acquainted with all these? To be so he must 
not only study but observe. A library should be consider- 
ed as important to him as to any class of men. 

Such libraries, even by individuals, are now easily ob- 
tained. A set of the Country Gentleman, which costs 
but little, will give to any farmer an amount of knowledge 
worth ten times its cost for present reading, and is of in- 
calculable benefit as a work of reference. So with other 
papers. So with many of the books now published. 
Every farmer can and should have a library. There are 
many private libraries in Massachusetts. There are in 
other states. In Massachusetts, however, there were two 
hundred public agricultural libraries, very near two to 
every three towns. This number will soon be much larger. 
There are but few towns in the old Bay State so regard- 
less of the advance of the age, but that they will estab- 
lish such libraries. 

But tiie crowning effort for ihe advancement of agricul- 
ture in our ancient Commonwealth, is its introduction as 
a branch of study. This is beginning at the right place to 
build up tf thorough system of agricultural training. It 
commences at tiie right period of life, and it extends the 
benefit it affords to all. The rich and the poor are on an 
equal platform there, to start in the race of life, and each 
can make improvement according to their perseverance. 

It is with great pleasure that we learn of the successful 
introduction of the ** Manual of Agriculture " into these 
schools. It omens a bright dawning in the long sought 
day, when the principles it inculcates should be made 
subjects of scliool education. May its success be as tri- 
umphant as the facts it contains are valuable in the suc- 
cessful practice of the rural arts. Wm. Bacon. 
Richmond, Mao. 
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[for the OoinitiT Oentieman and ColtWator. J 

Average Yield of Milk and Butter per Cow. 

Messrs. Editors — As the statements which are given 
to the public from time to time, in this and other journals, 
in regard to the jield of milk and butter of different cows 
and different dairies, vary very much, and as tliere does 
not seem to be any settled and universally acknowledged 
average, which might serve as a useful standard of com- 
parison for these widely varying reported yields, it occur- 
red some time ago to the writer of this, that inasmuch as 
a standard of judgment of this kind, obtained from the 
collection and collation of a very large number of facts, 
and getting therefrom an approximation to a true average 
of the whole, a considerable contribution might be made 
towards tliis desirable object, by treating in the way just 
named, the very large number of facts of this kind in the 
two volumes of the Country Gkntleman for 1861. 
Among the advantages of an average obtained from so 
large a collection of cases that the result might be consid- 
ered a standard of comparison, this would be one, viz., 
that whenever a farmer should find his own dairy below 
the average, he might thereby be stimulated to investi- 
gate, and if possible to discover the cause or causes of 
bis failure ; — an invcstigntion which could scarcely fail to 
be of much use to him, as it would lead him to a better 
acquaintance with the best established facts and opinions 
as to the dairy qualities of various breeds ; the best meth- 
ods of feeding cows, both in winter aud summer; the 
best kinds of grass for pa^sture ; the value of top-dressings 
with bones and other fertilizers, as well as some other 
things having an influence upon the profiperity of a dairy. 
So too, when reports were made of yields much above 
the settled or approximate average, it might lead the re- 
porter to benefit the public by a statement of the modes 
of feeding and otherwise managing the cows, by which 
in his opinion the extra or above-average yield had been 
obtained. 

As a contribution towards obtaining such a standard of 
comparison, by which the foregoing and other advantages 
might be secured, we commenced in a previous article, 
(see Co. Gknt., May 1,) a summary of the several state- 
ments relative to the yield of milk and butter which have 
been put upon record in the successive issues of this jour- 
nal for 1801. Resuming this abstract where it was left 
off in our former article, we find at page 252, vol. 17, an 
article by J. L. R. of Jefferson Co., in which he main- 
tains tliat the yield of dairies is usually al)out in propor- 
tion to the treatment the cows have received, thnt is, the 
kind of food given to the cows, both when in milk, and 
when dry. ** When the yield has been large and re- 
munerative, the cows have been well cared for — have had 
ti full fitpply of good, nutritious food.*' In illustration 
of the fact that the difference between a full supply of 
good nutritious food and a short allowance, makes quite a 
difference in dairy products, he gives some details as to a 
lot of ten cows which were kept tlirough one winter on 
straw, and which averaged during the next season only 
about 150 lbs. of butter, while his had averaged over 230 
lbs. — two being heifers. This was a difference of 80 lbs. 
per cow, which at 20 cts. per lb., amounted to $1C ; and 
if so much had been expended on hay and meal for each 
cow, the probability is that there would have been a full 
return for the l>etter feed in the more abumtant product 
of butter. At all events, so confident is J. L. R. in the 
close connection between good feed and a full supply of 
it, that with a good lot of cows of full age, tliat have l>een 
well kept from calf hood, he would not give one dollar to 
1)6 insured a yield of 240 lbs. of butter to the cow, in a 
fair average season. 

The next article, furnishing data for our present pur- 
pose, is the very interesting and instructive one by S. L. 
Wattlks of Delaware Co., N. Y., (Co. Gkmt., vol. 17, p. 
273,) which we have seen either quoted or noticed in al- 
most every agricultural journal, both British and Ameri- 
can, which has fallen under our obsenration. Mr. W. 



gives statistics of his dairying or butter-making for eight 
successive years, from 1858 to 1860, and the following is 
the average yield of butter per cow for these years respec- 
tively : — 



1^53, aTeraicepercow 2:>0 lbs. 

1*JM. do. do SIB •• 

lR5o. do. do 231 ** 

1858, do. do S15 " 



18i»7. areniffe per cow 319 Ibai 

1H5S, do. do ill • 

\f^, do. do. .... 243 " 
188U, do. do t» - 



These averages arc probably a little less than they might 
have been fairly enough called, as Mr. W. has had heifers 
in his dairy every year, and has rated 2-year olds as two- 
thirds full grown cows, and H-year olds sometimes at the 
same rate, and sometimes as full grown cows, notwith- 
standing that according to his experience, (with which 
agrees Uiai of ourselves and others,) a 2-year old heifer 
will not generally make more than half the butter in one 
season as she will make afler she becomes six years old, 
nor a 8-year old over two-thirds as much butter as when 
a full-grown cow. Another fact is to be taken into con- 
sideration in endeavoring to estimate aright these averages, 
viz., that Mr. Wattles* cows were mostly small in size, and 
all of the cotnmon breeds with the exception of one heifer, 
which was a half-blood Ayrshire, and is spoken of as quite 
superior both for milk and butter. She is taken account 
of only during 1860, the last of the eight years. 

After making allowance for these considerations, whidi 
would warrant us in raising Mr. W.^s averages, especially 
if to be put into comparison or into a general reckoning 
with those obtained from dairies of larger cows and of 
"improved" breeds, the results are of more than usual 
value as data for the determination of a general average. 
His statistics extend over a comparatively large number 
of years, and his stock of cows was large enough — usual- 
ly 12 to 14 — to render the account of the general average 
production of much more value than such accounts are 
when the stock of cows is smaller, and probably more 
select, or when only one extra cow is the subject of re- 
port, or when the account is confined to a single year, in 
which circumstances may have been more than usually 
favorable or unfavorable. 

The average yield of butter in the dairy of Mr. W. dif- 
fers so much from that in the dairy of Mr. Pratt, (see 
page 291,) though the cows in both were of the kind call- 
ed native, Mr. W.'s general average for eight yeara being 
231 lbs., and that of Mr. P. for four years being 159f Ibe., 
as to make it very desirable that some explanation should 
be made as to the cause. Can any of the readers of this 
throw any light upon the subject? Aoricola. 
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(For the Ooantrj Oentlemaa and Cnltlvalor.] 

Spring and Summer BeTerap:e. 

The following recipe from a New- York paper, has been 
pretty thoroughly tested in this vicinity, and gives good satis- 
faction. To such as need a spring drink, to prepare the syi- 
tem for the change of season, it will be highly nsefnl. The 
cherry bark and sarsaparilla, can be found in most looaliUes 
in the woods, or the whole can be bought at the druggists far 
a small sum, (4 or 5 dimes.) There is nothing parUcolar 
about the do0e--from a tableipoonful to a teaoupfol once or 
twice a day, as may be agreeable : 

One pound sarsaparilla — 12 ounces wild cherry bark— 6 
ounces liquorice root — 1 ounce gentian— 1 ounce mandrake 
root— 1 teaspoonful cinnamon — half do. red pepper. Simmer 
the whole in 6 gallons water till it is reduced one-half— then 
strain and bottle it. St. LAwaaicca. 

How to ClariQr Quills. 

Cut off the small top of the quill, tie them loosely in ban- 
dies, fix them nearly upright in a saucepan of water, in 
which a small piece of alum haa been diasolvad— about the 
size of a walnut of alum to a quart of water; let them boil 
slowly until they become clear ; add a little tumeric or a small 
pinch of saffron to the water to give them the yellow color ; 
dry them in the sun. You should tie paper round Uie feather 
part of tha quills to keep them from dust You can increase 
the quantity of alum according as you wish tha qailis moro 
or len brltUa.— /rit/k Far. Gazette. 
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The National Department of Agriculture. 

We have not seen the law recently passed b7Ck)ngre88, 
esUblishing a Department of Agriculture, but give below 
the substance of it, as we fiud it in the newspapers : 

Ist That hereby is established at the seat of the United 
States Government, a Department of Agriculture, the de- 
signs and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse 
among the people useful information connected with agri- 
culture ; also to procure, propagate and distribute seeds 
and plants. 

2(1. The President shall appoint, with the advice and 
consent of tlie Seuate, a CommitsioDer of Agriculture, as 
the executive officer of the Department, he holding his 
office by a tenure similar to that of other civil officers ap- 
pointed by the President, with a salary of $3,000 per an- 
num. 

3d. The duty of said Commissioner shall be to acquire and 
preserve in the Department, all information concerning 
agriculture which he can obtain through books, corres- 
pondence, and by scientific experiments, the records of 
which shall be kept in the office, by a collection of statis- 
tics, and by other appropriate means within his power, to 
collect new and valuable seeds and plants, to test such as 
require it, to propagate such as are worthy, and distribute 
them among agriculturists. He shall report in writing to 
the President annually, in which he may recommend the 
publication of papers forming parts of, or accompanying 
his report, which shall also contain an account of all mon- 
eys recctiived and expended by him ; he shall also make 
special reports on particular subjects, whenever required 
to do so by the President or either house of Congress, or 
when he shall think the subject in his charge requires it. 
He shall have charge of the property of the Agricultural 
Division of the Patent Office In the Department of the In- 
terior, including the fixtures and property of the propa- 
gating garden. He shall direct and superintend the ex- 
penditure of all money appropriated by Congress to the 
Department. He may send and receive through the mails 
free of charge, all communications and other matter per- 
taining to the business of his Department, not excedihg 
in weight, 82 ounces. 

4th. The Commissioner of Agriculture shall appoint a 
Chief clerk with a salary of $2,000, who, in absence of 
the Commissioner sliall perform the duties of the same ; 
and he shall appoint such otlier employees as Congress 
may provide, with salaries corresponding to those of sim- 
ilar officers in other Governmental Departments ; and he 
shall employ other persons, as Congress may provide, for 
such time as their services may be needed, including chem- 
ists, botanists, entomologists, and other persons skilled in 
the natural sciences pertaining to agriculture. Said Com- 
missioner, with all persons employed in his Deportment, 
shall make oath or affirmation to execute the trust com- 
mitted to him ; and said Commissioner and chief clerk 
shall also give bonds to the United States Treasurer, the 
former in the sum of $10,000, and the latter $5,000, for 
the faithful discharge of their several trusts and duties. 

This law was approved by the President on the 15th of 
May, and shortly afterwards he nominated Isaac Nxwton 
of Pennsylvania, the present Chief Clerk of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Patent Office, as Commissioner, 
but the nomination has not as yet, we believe, been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlvator.l 

RECIPE FOR A BRE AD PUDDING. 

Take one quart sweet milk, 3 ounces of light wheat bread, 
(salt raising bread is best.) Soak the bread in the milk till 
it is soft, then mash it fine, add two well beaten eggs, a pinch 
of salt, a lump of batter about the size of a hickory nut, and 
a small teacup of iu|^r. Season with nutmeg, or a few 
slices of lemon ; bake m a brisk oven one hour ; raisins may 
be added If desired. 

This makes an excellent padding, far better, I think, than 
the popped com pudding advertised in Greely's New- York 
Tribune a year or two ago. Aria. BcrUon Co., Iowa. 



GERMINA TION OF SEEDS 

Messrs. Editors — I have read with much interest in 
the Country Gentleman of March 6th, " the Conditiont 
of Germination^^ from the pen of Professor JonKsoN. 
The article abounds with many good suggestions, and is 
in the main correct. I desire, however, to correct an 
error that he has fallen into in asserting that ** the seeds 
of the willow and coffee will not grow after having once 
become dry, but must be sown when fresh ; the former 
loses its germiuative power in two, the latter in six 
weeks after ripening.^* 

In regard to the willow, I have nothing to say, for I 
have no practical knowledge on the subject. But for the 
information of the Professor, allow me to say that in 
much of the country where coffee is grown, the year is 
about equally divided into the wet and the dry seasons. 
The coffee matures about the end of the wet, or the com- 
mencement of the dry season, at which time it is gather- 
ed. It is planted at the beginning of the wet season, 

after the soil has become sufficiently moistened for the 
seed to germinate. It the seed has been well taken 
care of, and is properly planted, it sprouts and grows 
without difficulty. It will be seen therefore, that instead 
of losing its germinative power in six weeks, six months 
is the earliest period in which it can properly be planted'. 
The men who plant and raise coffee-nurseries in Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica — where coffee equal to the best in 
the world is grown, are not particular whether the seed 
is of the same year's growth, or one, two, or even three 
years old ; as its germinating properties do not appear to 
depend so much upon its age, as on the manner in which 
it is cured. They are very careful and particular in cur- 
ing that which is designed for seed, in the house or shade, 
as either excessive sun or moisture is fatal to its growth 

Nothing is truer as a general rule than that the newer 
the seed the better the result ; yet there are exceptions 
to this rule. Experience has proved that in localities 
where the bug preys on the pea, it is much better to keep 
the seed over for a year or two for the purpose of eradi- 
cating the bugs and preventing their communication to 
the succeeding crop. 

Professor Johnson also observes that *' Loudet made 
trials in 1 866-7, with seed wheat of the years 1856, *55, 
'54 and '58," and that the result was that none of the 
wheat of '58 grew. 

I do not tliink that Loudct's experiments were a fair 
test, as I have sowed wheat of nine years' age, that near- 
ly all grew. 

The parsnip suffers more from long keeping than any 

other seed with A'hich I am acquainted. It is always wise 

for a farmer to burn what parsnip seed remains after 

planting for the season, as very little of it will grow the 

second, and next to none the third year. 

Leon. Nicaraffua, Hay 1. 1861 A. B. DICKINSOH. 
»#« 

Value of Coal Aslies. 



A correspondent of the Dairy Farmer says — " The only 
object which I had in view at first in using this article, 
was that of absorbing the liquid portions of manure about 
the stables, which was done by scattering them upon the 
lowest parts of the floor every morning after cleaning out 
the stables, at which arrangement the fowls of the bam 
seemed perfectly delighted, as they immediately com- 
menced devouring certain portions of the ashes as eagerly 
as though it was corn ; the result of which has been, that 
we have been supplied with an unusual quantity of eggs 
during the winter season ; as this article most likely fur^ 
nishes them with the necessary material for forming the 

shell, the next advantage was that of seeing the cattle 
take their places in die stable, without slipping and fall- 
ing, as they frequently did before the ashes were osed.'* 
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[For the Country Qentleman and Cultivator.] 
HAYING-BUILDI NG ST ACKS AND RICKS. 

** ^Hien now the gras^ oft-tumed beneath the sun. 

Is dry and criup, and rustles to the tread. 

Then comes the rake with many a Ions-drawn sweep, 

G leaning the shaven grass, until the plain, 

KouRh with the sultry stacks, appears a field. 

Thick set with russet tents." T. B. Rbao. 

** S. Edwards Todd— I have been very much interest- 
ed and profited in your communications for the Co. Gent., 
for several years past, and my apology for writing to you 
is, to ask if you can and will assist me by your pen, in 
rigging a hay elevator for building a hay rick. As I put 
all my grain in my barns, I have been accustomed to se- 
cure my hay in a rick, fifty or sixty feet long, and about 
twenty-five feet high ; and we find the labor of pitching 
BO much hay so hard and expensive, that if possible I 
would, as you have formerly recommended, make my 
horses pitch the hay. I have no doubt that very many of 
the readers of the Country Gkntlkman besides myself, 
would be very much profited by such an article as I think 
you could give us. t. w. r." 

In my travels through various parts of our country, 
both in New England and the Western States, I have 
been not a little surprised to find such a great want of 
Bkill and good management in securing the hay crop ; and, 
I have been still more surprised to learn that those farm- 
ers, who always perform every. job in the hardest and most 
expensive way, do not appear to think there is any easier 
way of performing such hard jobs, as pitching hay, ex- 
cept to do it by hand, as our good fathers did. 

In New-England, last season, I saw many farmers 
who make much hay, tugging and sweating, and lifting 
with all their might for one hour to get a ton of hay into 
the mow, when they had two strong, fat horses standing 
idle, which would have pitched such a load off in ten 
minutes. In one place I saw four men working faithfully 
for about one hour, to get a ton of bay into the upper 
part of the mow, and when I told them that for a few dol- 
lars they could obtain a horse fork, with which one man 
could pitch such a load twenty feet high in ten minutes, 
they replied that they had never heard of such a thing. 

In Pennsylvania on some grain farms the grain is all 

put in the barn, and the hay is secured in ricks, which are 

sometimes sixty feet long, and from twenty to twenty-five 

feet high, and from fourteen to sixteen feet wide. The 
usual way of building such ricks is, as soon as they are so 
high that a man cannot raise a forkful on the rick from a 
load, to place a load by the side of a rick, and then pitch 
the bay from one load to another, and then to the rick. 
This practice is also adopted in building stacks. In either 
case the progress is slow, and the labor hard. 

In order that we may all appreciate what may be penned 
with reference to the different modes of pitching hay with 
horses, let us pen a few thoughts, for the benefit of be- 
ginners, with reference to 

Tlie Correct I^wly to Stack Hay. 

There is more science in building a stack of hay cor- 
rectly than most people have ever supposed. A man may 
build a handnome stack, but it may be built in such a man- 
ner that it will not turn tlie rain well. And if it does not 
turn rain well, be it ever so handsome, it is not stacked 
correctly. 

Sr^uare comers in the upper part of a stack should al- 
ways be avoided, because hay will not turn water as well 
where the corners are square as where the top is rotmd. 
And, more than all, a round stack always looks better 
than a square one. 

It is not essential that there should be a bilge in a 
stack in order to have it turn rain well. A bilge in a 
Btack is only a matter of taste. The main object is to 
place the hay in the best possible position to turn rain. 

There is a wrong way and a right way to Btack hay, and 
many men adopt the wrong way, and build a handsome 



stack, but it will not turn rain well. I will describe the 
wrong way of building a stack. 

Beginning at the circumference of a stack first is always 
wrong, because the practice tends to keep the middle of 
a stack the lowest, which should always be avoided. 

The correct way is to commence at the centre and place 
forkful after forkful round and round the centre, until the 
stack is as large as is desirable. The middle should al- 
ways be kept a foot or more higher than the circumfer- 
ence. This is particularly essential, after we begin to 
** narrow up," or " to draw in" the sides. 

When laying the outside course of forkfuls great care 
should be exercised to place as many bunches of hay op 
and down as may be practicable, as the spears of hay will 
carry off the water very much better when they are placed 
lengthwise — up and down the stack — than they will when 
they are crosswise and lying in every other position. By 
the exercise of a little good skill in placing the bay with 
a fork, most of the spears of hay will be in the best position 
to carry off the rain. 

It is very difficult to tell with a pen how this is to be 
done with skill. With a fork, on a stack, the instructions 
would be quite easy. 

Stacklnir Bound a PoIe« 

Although a pole in the centre of a stack is sometimes 
objectionable, still it is better to have a pole in the center 
whenever it is practicable. 

There are several cogent reasons in favor of having a 
a good stiff pole set firmly in the ground in the centre of 
a stack. One very important advantage is it furnishes an 
undeviating center to work by when carrying up the stack, 
which is very important, as every good stacker will admit. 
When there is a pole in the centre the stacker will be en- 
abled to commence the foundation more accurately, as he 
can measure at any time with a light measuring pole, to 
ascertain whether the stack is round, or whether he is lay- 
ing out the sides or drawing them in. 

Another very important advantage in having a pole is 
it keeps a stack erect when it is settling, and it holds the 
top and the entire stack from being blown over by the 
wind. Beginners should always build a stack around a 
pole or tali tree until they can stack well without a pole. 

PltclilMfr Hajr on a Stack. 

Every good stacker knows that in order to stack well 
the hay must be laid fairly on the stack, and not hauled 
tip or shoved up the pide of the stack, because such a pro- 
cess deranges the form of it by displacing the outside 
course. And in order to have a stack settle evenly and 
true, the hay mtist not all be pitched on one side of it, 
but on two opposite sides, or it should be dropped near 
the center of the stack. When hay is all pitched on a stack 
from only one side, unless it is dropped in the middle of 
it, when the stack comes to settle it will be liable to settle 
least on the side where the hay is pitched on, thus causing 
the stack to lean so far from a perpendicular that the bay 
will not turn the rain, but will allow it to enter, and dam- 
age much of the hay. 

The foregoing considerations will enable us to conatrnot 
a horse fork for pitching, or to rig 

An Elevator for Pltcklny Hay* 

The most common mode of rigging an hay elevator for 
pitching on a stack is to procure three poles about thirty 
feet in length, and bore a hole through the small end of 
all of them, and put an iron bolt through them all, and 
set them up on the butt ends where the stack is to be 
made, with the top of the poles over the centre of Uie stack. 
Of course this arrangement will bring the foot of one pole 
on one side of the stack, and the foot of two other poles 
on the opposite side. 

A pulley is then hung at the junction of the top of the 
poles, which receives a rope, which rope is passed around 
another pulley attached to a stake driven firmly in the 
ground. The lower pulley is sometimes attached to the 
lower end of one of the poles. When this is done, the 
foot of the pole must be set a few inebes in the ground, 
or it will be liable to be moved when the elevator is in 
operation. When the ** snatch block** <Mr lower poUej 
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U atUtdied to a stake, if it be placed fartlier from the cen- 
tre of tlie stack thaa the lower end of the poles are, the 
lower ends of the poles must be staked down, or the top 
will be hauled over. 

After the stack has been built four or six feet high, a 
few boards must be placed on the ends, between the 
stack and the hay that is to be pitched, to keep the fork- 
fulls from hauling against the side of the stack, as they 
ascend. The tops of the boards should be nailed to a 
piece of joist fastened from one pole lo another ; and the 
lower ends should be set in a trench in the ground, or 
nailed slightly to a small stick of Umber, pla^ on the 
ground. 

Anoil&er Kind of Har Elevator 

Is sometimes rigged by attaching a pulley to the top of a 
sUflf pole in the centre of a stack or to a tree, around 
which tlie stack is to be built When a pole is used for 
such a purpose, it is set firmly in the ground and braced, 
and two or three guy ropes extend from the top of the 
pole to stakes in the ground, at a distance of thirty or 
forty feet from the stack. These small guy ropes — half an 
inch in diameter is large enough — will keep the pole 
steady and erect, when the fork is in operation. A breast 
work of boards placed on the ends must be made on one 
side of the stack, as has already been mentioned, to keep 
the forkfulls from hauling into the side of the stack, as 
they ascend. Those who have never .seen a horse-fork 
iu operation, will understand the forkfuU slides up the 
sides of the boards, and passes over the top of them, and 
tlien swings to the centre of the stack. 

Ilajr Elevator 'vrltlk a Crane* 

In building a rick fifty or sixty feet long, there could 
be two poles set erect in the middle of the rick, to the 
tops of which a pully might be attached * or there could 
be one or two sets of long poles set up over the rick. 
Either mode will answer a good purpose. But I think 
the following contrivance will be most convenient for such 
a purpose. 

Procure a pole about twenty-six or twenty-eight feet 
long, and about six inches in diameter at the top, and fit 
an iron band firmly around the small end to keep it frbm 
splitting. Bore an inch in the top end about eight inches 
deep, and drive in an iron pin an inch in diameter, letting 
it extend out four inches. About seven feet from the 
top of the pole, shave it round and smooth, for about 
one foot or more in length. Now, set this pole firmly in 
the ground, by the side of the stack — say four feet deep. 
Hang a wooden crane to the top of this pole. The hori- 
zontal arm of the crane may be about seven feet long, 
three by four inches square, at the large end, through 
which the iron pin in the top of the pole passes, and 
made of a true taper to the small end, which may be two 
and a half inches square. The hinge stile of the crane 
may be three inches square and seven feet long, the top 
end tenoned into the arm that is on the top of Uie post. 
The lower end of the stile has a block hinge bolted to it, 
and fitted to the pole and greased, so that the crane will 
turn clear round the pole. A brace under the arm of the 
crane completes it 

Now, attach a pulley to the end of the arm of the crane, 
and another to the lower end of the stile, and another 
near the foot of the pole and let the rope pass over each 
of these puUies, with the fork at one end of the rope and 
a horse at the other end. 

Now, drive a load of hay close to one side of the pole 
and raise a forkful, and when it is rising, let a man on Uie 
rick have hold of a small rope which is attached to the 
end of the arm of tlie crane, and haul the crane with the 
forkful over the stack, and drop it where he desires to 
Lave it As tho horse is backed up, *the fork and crane 
are brought back over the load, and another forkful is 
lifted. 

In case a farmer did not wish to set a pole in the 
ground, the lower end oould be tenoned into a square 
frame of timber lying on the ground and braced firmly, 
and a lot of stone plaoed on the frame to keep the pole 
erect In this ^^^e, the pole ooold be hauled from place 
to place. . 



I think I have described these different kinds of rig- 
gings, so that there will be no diflRculty in making them. 
Any farther inquiries will be cheerfully answered. 

Tlie VirwLT to Hltcli tlio Horse. 

When a horse is hitched to the end of a rope in the 
usual way, he is incessantly stepping out of his traces, 
which is a very great hindrance. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, have a light whiffletree not more than two feet long, 
and take up the traces sliort so that the whiffletree will 
touch his thighs behind, and lash the traces to the breech- 
ing. When a horse is bitched in this manner, he may be 
backed fast or slow, or turned round short, and his feet 
will never get out of the traces. 

In answer to inquiries about horse forks, I will simply 
state that I have no interest in the manufacture of any 
forks ; but, in case a man should write me, I could get 
one made to order in this city, that would give the best 
of satisfaction. S. Edwards Todd. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
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STRAWBERRIE S IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Philaoklphia, 6th mo., 11th, 1969. 

I attended last evening the monthly exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. The storm raging ut 
the time and throughout the day, reduced the exhibition 
of fruits and flowers, as well as the attendance. There 
was a small but excellent collection of strawberries. 
Among them I observed dishes of the Hooker, the ber- 
ries of which measured an inch and a half in diameter, 
and others of different known sorts as large. Dowuer^s 
Prolific proves valuable here, and the berries have a beau- 
tiful appearance — several members informed me that it 
would probably nearly or quite equal Wilson^s Albany for 
productiveness. Scarlet Magnate is good, the berries 
usually about an inch and a fourth in diameter, but I was 
told that the shortness of the fruit stalk, causing the ber- 
ries to rest on the ground, was a serious objection — one 
side of nearly every berry was pale colored, in consequence 
of lying on the ground. I saw tlie finest dish of the 
Peabody I have met with ; the berries averaging an inch 
and a half in diameter. Its unproductiveness, unless 
very carefully cultivated in stools, condemns it for com- 
mon culture. The Secretary of the Society however in- 
formed me that by the best attention, he had raised at 
the rate of 4,000 quarts per acre, or 120 bushels, which 
is about one-third or one-half that of the Wilson. The 
Fillmore is regarded here as a valuable sort — the berries 
are borne well up on stout stems, the plant hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. The berries which I examined ave- 
raged over an inch in diameter. The Lady Finger, which 
in form much resembles Scott^s Seedling, but is sometimes 
much coxcombed, is considerably cultivated. A dish of the 
Alice Maude was perhaps the finest looking of all, but a 
variety that will not bear a pint on a square yard, must 
be rejected. Among several new sorts, the Abington 
Blush, a seedling of the Wilson, with very light colored 
flesh, excited considerable attention; but I could not 
judge of its quality. The Triomphe de Gand, as nearly 
everywhere, is highly esteemed, although often but mode- 
rately productive. 

A tropical fruit, fully ripe, known as the Philodendron^ 
from the garden of Robert Dundas, composed of small 
portions or berries on a fleshy receptacle 10 inches long, 
was quite a novelty; It is juicy, rich, exceedingly deli- 
cate, and very high flavored — a little resembling, but 
greatly superior, to the fully ripe fruit of the Mandrake. 

I observed five bunches of the White and Grizzly 
Frontignan that measured 10^ inches long, and Ilam- 
boighs 10 inches. J. J. t. 
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SERIOUS ERROR S—ST ABLING CATTLE. 

One of our best agricultural journals publishes a com- 
munication containing the following remarks on the sub- 
ject of keeping domestic animals, and the fodder tliey are 
to eat, amidst the fumes of manure : — 

In Tiew of the testimony on the subject, I am nearly 
persuaded that it is better, both for the hay and other for- 
age, for farm stock, and the animals to be fed thereon, to 
keep them separate. The fumes about a barn, without a 
cellar even, may be objectionable, and, doubtless are, 
though ordinarily far less so than where there are manure 
composting cellars ; in order, therefore, to avoid all these 
olijections, may it not be deemed better — yes, is it not 
better, to build bams to keep the fodder in, or else use 
caps, and in connection therewith, to build sheds and 
stables for cattle, horses and sheep? Will not the im- 
provement in the sweetness and palatableness of the for- 
age, over that kept in a bam with stables, where is a large 
number of animals whose respiration and excrements can- 
not but taint the hay, grain and roots stored under the 
same roof, with a large compostiug manure cellar under- 
neath with filthy swine more or less employed as compos- 
ters, warrant the economy of keeping them separate? 
So it seems to me as at present informed. 

Tlie writer of the above extract appears to take for 

granted the following points : — 

1. That wherever domestic animals are, the air must 
be filled with " fumes, from respiration and excrements.*' 

2. That these fumes are so foetid as to spoil any fodder 
or hay which they reach. 

8. That swine are so filthy that they should not be ad- 
mitted to the decent company of a common bam. 

4. That therefore separate buildings should be erected 
•—one for cattle, with the fumes, manure, and *^ filthy 
swine," and the other for the fodder. 

It is the superficial adoption of such opinions, that has 
induced so many to regard stabling cattle, or sheltering 
them otherwise, in winter, as an objectionable practice, 
and incompatible with cleanliness. If animals must neces- 
sarily breathe foetid fumes, and be plastered with manure, 
if stabled, it is probably better to let them shiver in cold 
winds, at the risk of losing a good deal of flesh before 
spring, and consuming 30 per cent more food — yet we 
admit it is hard to choose between such evils. It should 
be laid down as an unalterable rule, 1, that cattle kept in 
bams should have sufficient labor expended upon them, 
by littering with straw, frequent cleaning, ond a free use 
of absorbents, connected with ample ventilation^ to pre- 
serve entire cleanliness, and freedom from all ^^ fumes." 
The fodder saved and the flesh added will amply repay 
this labor. Secondly, that foul air, that will spoil hay, 
will seriously injure the delicate texture of the lungs of 
domestic animals; and that they deserve a pure air as 
well as the hay. Thirdly, that swine are not essentially 
filthy animals — they are often driven to become so, by the 
carelessness and inattention of their owners. Give them 
a clean and comfortable dwelling, with plenty of dry lit- 
ter, and they will appreciate and enjoy it, and, what is not 
to be forgotten, will grow and fatten more rapidly. 

If a barn is well constmcted and well ventilated, and 
hay and stable separated by tight partitions and tight 
floors ; and if the inmates receive the care and attention 
which mere pecuniary profit would 'demand, none of the 
evils which have been mentioned could occur. It would 
bo as well for a housewife never to sweep her kitchen nor 
wash the utensils, and to allow a general aocumulation of 
refu«e matter for the whole Beason, aa for a farmer who 
baa built a bam for his cattle, to give them no further at- 



tention than food and drink only. The great leadbg 

axiom in husbandry, which applies with its fullest force in 

this instance, is, that profitable management requires a 

constant and full expenditure of care and labor, for a 

thorough and finished performance of every operation; 

and that carelessness and neglect is very mudi- like the 
Indian^s rule, ** poor pay, poor preach." 
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[For the Cocntry OeDtleman and CnlUvatw.] 

Feeding Sheep for Breeding Stock. 

As you open my sheep book, you find the motto writ- 
ten *^ ViooR and Yitalitt." This with me ia the foun- 
dation ; without it all other valuable points are of little 
moment in an animal for stock breeding. While it may 
be an easy matter to follow a standard rule in judging of 
manufactured and other articles at our Agricultural Exhi- 
bitions, no mere tape measure can ever decide on the 
merits of stock animals. The great mass of lookexs-on 
will probably admire the great size and fatness of some 
particular animal ; a few more wise, perhaps, will see bis 
superior in another animal, because of the great length of 
his pedigree ; but one in a thousand may pass that way 

with an eye drilled to discover defects, who quickly de- 
cides in his own mind that neither animal is what he should 
be for a stock getter — not because it lacks a printed pedi- 
gree or size, or yet many valuable points, but because it 
may lack the essence of all points necessary to stamp what 
extra qualities it does possess on its oflfispring, viz., Vi^ 
and Vitality, 

How often do we find writers describing improred stock, 
telling us, as one among many valuable qualities, of its 
sluggish disposition, therefore laying on fat rapidly. I 
imagine that the breeder who hnildt on thcU faundatioH 
will soon find himself possessed of a stock of animals that 
are poor feeders and miserable thrivers ; and it would be 
no wonder if it did take three cows to keep one calf in 
condition. He who looks over his flock, and is pleased 
with their fatness and high condition — if he therefore con- 
cludes that his system of feeding is the tme one— *maj not 
after all be the man that can succeed as a breeder of stodL 
sheep. 

Before, then, we can know if a system of feeding is 
right or wrong, we must know what end is aimed at 
Having given some part of my system of management for 
butcher^s lambs, I shall now notice some of the small 
matters connected with breeding sheep for stock getters. 
My prominent aim being, as above stated, to secure vigor 
and vitality, the question ari5>es, how shall I keep nj 
breeding ewes ? Is it best to keep them stuffed, pamper- 
ed, and fat, or just in fair thriving condition ? I am not 
now writing to prove that my system is right, bat to add 
a little to your recent editorial remarks on my manage- 
ment, and give some of the reasons why I manage aa I 
do. I would ask my readers to look at my sheep ; I am 
willing that they should decide about the right or wrong of 
my management My plan is to keep my sheep in the 
open air, except in case of wet weather, believing that 
while it may take a little more food out in the cold, It 
does them no permanent injury, but rather good. If I 
see it giving them a keen appetite, I feel entirely BtUsfied 
that all is working well, but the fear of doge, and deep 
snows, compel me to put them in yards at night, and 
sometimes for weeks together through the day, if the 
snow is very deep. Still I would much prefer to have 
them wandering oyer large fields, than confined, eren In 
yards with shelter on the north. 

While I prefer not to give breeding ewea any roots or 
grain before lambing, yet if they are not in eood oondithm 
and heart, I think it a good plan, attended with no evil 
consequences, to begin two months before lambing with 
one gill of oats per day, increasing to a half-pint for two 
weeks. Still I prefer to have my ewes kepi on hav and 
eomstalkfl, as they are in plenty h^h #ioiigh eonmoa^ 
without the grain. And while 1 tetd^j ewet ao ISMU 
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before lambing, if they could not get to the ground to 

fit a bite of gn»8j and had to be confined for some time, 
should not object to giving about one or two pounds per 
day, for the eake of keeping tlie ewes in condition, but 
by no means to increase lier milk ; and this is the point 
why I object to roots until the lambs are two weeks old. 
I belieTe too much milk ii\jure8 the health of the lambs. 

Beginning now with the lambs, I have a different object 
in view, and must use a different plan from butcher*8 lambs. 
If you wish a child to continue healthy, with good diges- 
tive powers^ will you feed it pound-cake ? This question 
about answers all I need say about feeduig lambs. I wish 
to keep them growing fair, but not to fatten tliem. I 
eive no feed until eight mouths old, and even then very 
fight — say a little wheat bran and oats ; but- while I ob- 
ject to grain feed, I would not spare greon food, and like 
a little rape ready by October and November — then plenty 
turnips until February, then sugar beets until June, tlien 
grass and clover until rape and turnips again, — giving 
grain very sparingly unless I should not have plenty of 
roots. Then I should give grain sufficient to keep them 
in good growing order. 

The i^ve plan refers to the ram lambs, while to the 
ewe lambs I only give half the allowance of roots. My 
reason is, tlie nuns need to be in very strong condition for 
work, say in October — thus being more likely to impress 
their good qualities on their get ; and if not in pretty high 
condition, they would not get through their work in fair 
order for wintering well, without too much grain feed. 
The young ewes in October have none of tliis work, but 
on the contrary are growiug very fast on grass, ' and, in 
general seasons, will continue to do so up to December. 
As soon, therefore, as grass comes in spring, I turn my 
ewe lambs oat without any more roots, and keep them on 
poor pasture through the sununer, and even then they get 
in plenty high oonditiou. 

Since writing the first half of this article, spring work 
has come upon us with a rush, so that I was obliged to 
abandon my plan of treating this subject at length, and 
have barely glanced over it as above. Commencing with 
a stock possessed of great vigor, I am willing to stand or 
fall on my plan of breeding and feeding ; yet, being but 
a learner, I am watching for any better way, and hope 
sheep breedei-a will not be backward in criticising my 
plan. 

While it is possible to give exact rules in managing 
sheep, it cannot be so in bubeding. Tlie skillful painter 
80 mixes bis colors, as to give beauty that no written rule 
could produce ; and so the skillful breeder crosses oppo- 
site qualities to produce perfection, that no printed plan, 
however well followed, could attain. J. G. Taylor. 

UolmdeL N. J., ApriL 186S. 
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[For the Coaniry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

DEFECTIVE HORSES— TRAINING. 

The Co. Gent, of April 17, contains sn inquiry by D. 
B. in relation to a mare of his, who lias ** acquired the 
habit of pounding her knees when driving fast, causing 
soreness and swelling." I do not catch the true meaning 
of the term " poimding.** Does she strike her knees with 
her hoofs or shoes, or strike her knees together? I do 
not understand that her manner of ** throwing her weight 
into her feet," (to use a vulgar though expressive phrase,) 
causes her knees to swell from the concussion. If this is 
thought to be the case, you will probably find that her 
feet have inflammation, and this is merely an extension of 
it The feet generally fail first. If inflammation is pre- 
sent in both feet, as in all likelihood it is, you may have 
failed to perceive the diiferenee in her gait Notice the 
heat of her feet after she has been in awhile ; wadh both 
in cold water, and see if they drv abotU the same time. 
Take her shoes off and examine u>r cof fu, (an indication 
merely of inflammation, L e., soreness.) But I do not 
believe it is this. Howerer, let me speak of how to cure 
the injkwnnation, and touch lightly upon the other 



causes — striking her knees witli her hoofs or shoes, or 
knocking her knees together. Before she gets over the 
soreness and swelling, you will have time toexplain more 
in full ; also, admit us into the treatment adopted, and its 
results? 

This soreness arises from fast driving, so do not adopt 
that gait until all vestiges have disappeared. The mare must 
be put upon low diet; bay and wheat bran, I prefer. 
Wet the bran with boiling water; let it stand covered 
until warm, when feed — twelve quarts of bran in three 
meals. This will have a tendency to open her bowels. 
Keep a good bedding under her at all times. Some say 
bedding is injurious. No facts support such an asser- 
tion; if any, would like to hear of them. Wash the 
knees witli cold water, and bathe with tincture of arnica. 
A loose box^ letting her liead free, is preferable to a stall. 
If you keep her in a stall, give a little exerci.se in the 
morning and afternoon. Do not give too much ; err on 
the right side. Stuff the feet with cow manure (for its 
weuiess,) or wet oil-meal — in fact, any thing that will keep 
tliem damp ; tow, kept in by small sticks inserted cross- 
wise of the shoes, and kept always wet, is as good as any- 
thing. A separate stall, with a box filled with mud, would 
do quite well ; but I would prefer the straw stall and stuff- 
ings. Be sure and keep the feet soft however. 

Now for the other considerations. Horses often strike 
their knees with their hoofs, because their legs are formed 
outside of trotting requirements. If this is the case, we 
cannot change nature when she has such a foothold. 
Horses with well-formed legs are apt to cut themselves 
when urged too quick^ not fast. If he is high acting he 
is apt to cut when becoming tired. Here the re.aedy is 
apparent. Colts are more liable than horses. Good form- 
ed and well actioned horses often cut their knees when 
improperly shod — feet left too long and itide. He may 
become, nothing unusual I can assure you, tender footed, 
and tlien he is liable to cut Again, a great deal depends 
upon the driver when the horse is at lull speed. When 
he is going at a rapid rate of speed, a tendon may be 
strained^ and then the legs and knees swell. Besides 
these, tliere are many other causes, and somewhat similar. 
The above causes often produce knocking of the knees 
together. 

The first thing to look to, is the condition of the feet 
For New-York pavements you do not wish your horse's 
feet to be in as soft a condition as we do in the country ; 
neither do you need that extreme paring of the inside of 
the foot, so often met with. Plain shoes for training, ac- 
cording to my notion. If you are wishing to develop the 
powers of speed in your mare, you must have regular 
hours for exercise. When you "speed" her, do so by 
" brushes," as she is young. Drive every day, but do not 
" slam " her ; short ** spirts " are the only keys to success. 
I happen to be situated as you are about developing speed 
in a young mare. I practice what I preach in this respect 
My mare likes to ** spirt off^" and it makes her enter into 
it with determination and energy, whereas if she expect- 
ed — and they soon learn — a long '* swing," she would not 
do near as well for that particular time, nor improve as 
fast Speed in the young, and "stay" in the older. 
Drive slowly when you are not " sending ** her. You can- 
not make a "trotter" and a roadster at the same time. 
Their motion is different Their training must be at 
variance. Plenty of light, fresh air, good solid food, 
good and careful grooming, and sufficient walking exercise, 
with frequent " spirts " of speed — their length depending 
upon many collateral considerations — provided all things 
else are favorable, make trotters. 

Row UUl, N. T. ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 

• • ■ 

[For the Coantry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

MILDE W ON ROSES. 

It is said by those who have been troubled with mildew 
on their roses, that if they are well syringed with lager 
beer, it is a certain remedy for it One of the finest col- 
lections hi the country was saved by two applications of 
it after all other means failed. c. b. m. 
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THE SUMMER DROUTH. 
Tlie presenl sUte of a conaiderablo portion of the 
Northern States, suggeflta aorao reinarks on summi 
douths, tlieir eOecla on dilTerrnt soils, tlie reniGdies id 
prevenllTea within our reach, nnd tlieir adraatnges in ri 
gnrd to the destruction of weedt and tho ameliomlion c 
HiG soU. Tliere are two sidea to the picture— wa ma; 
•fter dwelling on the glare of the darker, turn to th 
mure genial phases of the former, anil find some cousoli 



Spasona of drouth of m 
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ir less sereritv, are of fre- 
ourcliniate, Weeka and even months 
rain; the acorching glare of the aun 
driuka up our summer brook-s and turns the fields to dust 
or bric-k-iike tlods, beneath its influence. The growing 
crops are sliriielled and dwarfed bj the heat-^f it occurs 
earlj, oa this jtap— lale planted crops find insufBcienl 
moisture for genniuation. The meadows yield a light 
product, nnU under the TOnliniied want of i^in, pastures 
ate BE brown and bare aa in the earliest spring-time. 
But drouth alTects not every soil alike. There are i 
Imnriunt crops, wlien manj fleida cry viaihlj for help from 
hcaren. These inrariahly ocoupj Die poroiia fria 
tliut baa been deeplj eultiiated and highly manurt 
• hoed crop, one which la frequently and cluanlj 
ted. It ia well known that one of llie most elfeeti 
Tentivea, (it not the only preventive) of the effecls of 
drouth on crops, a a freah and mellow Btate of the BU 
upon which lliey ara growing. This can bo attamed ppi 
feolly but in one way— by thorough and frequent alirrin 
and cnllivBlion— Ibougli it can he greatly promoted by 
proper preparation of the ground hefora seeding. If la'nd 
is deeply plowed and thoroughly pulverized, and at the 
•ame time prepared cither by the nature of the subaoil or 
•nilicial drainage, for the ready passing off of nil sur- 
plus water, it will remain for a long lime in a moist and 
mellow Btate. But shallow tilled land, with a retentive 
iubaoil, ia always found to become comparalivelv sterile 
under the influence of exeesjivo dry weather. A heavy 
win falls, completely salurating the mellow portion of the 
■oil; the surplus water cannot siuk rapidly away into 
drains or a porous subsoil, but must pass away by evspora- 
tlun, aud the sufuce aoil is sure to l^ecome baked and hard 
under this slow process. Or a like aoil and Ireutnient 
without rain, soon dries down to the hard-pan, and fur- 
Dishes its crop little reaoiirce for moiature undera drouth. 
WliaC, then, is the best method of guarding against the 
•fffcls of droulli • If tbe above reaaoniiig ia correct, deep 
enlture sod fiTquent atirring of tlie 
lonrco. It is true tluit the ovaporalion of moiiture is the 
greatest from a light aoil, but it ia aim true that it receive 
moisture more readily and largely from all tho source 
"hich supply it. We find little or no dew upnn the beatei 
lalli, when the grass at ibt side spartlea with dew drops 
>" 'he morning sun. Tha freah turned earth reoei.es a 

I Is'^'T suri'lj "inn that upon which a hard crust has 

Omied; it penetrates mudi further; ia more perfectly 
'hsorbed, and hence passes off i.ith les^ rapidity. This la 
•■— Soth of light and heavy ahowers, 

' o " keep the land free from wceda " ia tlie panacea of 

- armer, as it long has been of the gardener. The best 

/Toduct of corn and roots, of fruit and »lnea, are iiivari- 

"v those which receive frequent, clean and thorough 

•■'-e. We have oblervod this fact, parlioularly ' 






if the best B] 
grown on H mellow, 
■emed scarcely felt, 
idy soils were mnch 
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appropriate 



proBlahlc vegetable gardeoB — all 
clean, deep soil. Tho want of ra 
while the products of ahallow anc 
reduced in consequence. It is a matter of 
lance lo a growing plant whether it has it 
breadth of aoil lo ilself, or whether weeds surround it, 
robbing il of the moisture and nourishment which should 
go to ils suppoit. Its rools and leaves should have room 
— Bbouid possess a monopoly of all (he beni|,Ti«nt influences 
of nature. A rich, clean and mellow aoil is the best pre- 
vention of the eflfecu of drouth, as well as the best 
aecurity for good crops, whaterer tha characler of the 
'eather and the season. 

On fertile soils the crops suffer less from drouth for an- 
Iher reason. They start early and vigorously, and spread 
wide and deep their roots, and send up broad and strong 
■'.eir stems and leaves, so as to take up a much larger 
ipply of moiature, and from moro eitended sources. A 
plant with scanty rootlets, only a few iachea in length, 
has far less power to anslain itself without rain than one 
with numerous roots extending several feet on every aide, 
as is the case with most grains and plants in fertile mel- 
low soils. We often see this illuatruled— no fajmer can 
have failed here. 

A dry season presents a highly favorably opportunity 

for destroying weeds of all kinds, either m cultivated 

fields or pastures. Many of these " pests of tbe farm" 

die bard— though pulled or hoed up, they readily lake 

root again in moist weather ; indeed we have seen corn 

thoroughly hoed, aa weedy as ever a week later from this 

cause, when with dry weather it might have been "laid 

by " witii one lioeing. So, too, of cutting thistles, bushes. 

etc. A season of dronth will well nigh exterminate them 

if properly improved, with but slight labor. Gardeoen 

prefer adry season to a wet one for moat of their products, 

us well for their heller quality as for the greater ease in 

working and tending, 

Dry weather, in bringing up moisture from the sateoil 

a circulation of water the reverse of that which taVn 

place in wet weather— brings up not only racristnre, but 

all that it holds in solution. There are salts of lime and 

magnesia, of potash uud soda, or, indeed, whatever the 

Bubjoil may contain. The water on reaching the surface 

evaporated, but those mineral constituents remun for 

; iisa of future crops. They restore to the surface thai 

lich has besn^aed in former yeara, nnd Ihiw the drouth 

■vcB to restore and keep up the fertility of the ciilliiited 

1, as far as derived from this source, and it Is not an 

important one. 



Wb had no froal in May to injure the fruit in this T. 
einity. Strawberries are now abundant at lea cenU 
There is about this lown tOO to 6(M} buahels raised thli 
yesr. to feed 10,000 people with— that is about 10 qnacK 
for each family. The Wllaon strawberry Ukes tbaleadii 
alio, qoflllly and profit, I have a bed of tha Triomphi 
defland, ten days later than the Wilson, which appear to be 
growing vary large, not yet ripe, but not as productive ai 
the former. Apples a fair crop. Grapes are netting fiill 
looks luxurious and healthy. This eonntrt 

..™ll.j „I.U I...:. .1,!. _ :. -. in,p^^. 



ill be well supplied with fi-uit this ye»i^-ao 
, hjA "t from 7«" to year in t^Ui, qgn, Jap^" 
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COUGH IN H ORSES. 

UiBSKS. Editors. — Oac ol ;rDur correspondents Bfk^ 
lor iafunuotioo reepecliiig cough in iKtrAca. I ouce had 
Oi« apportUDitj of observing two or lliree cues of tliia 
diseu& I look tliD UMiuble to inquire u to wliece the 
faorsfs ware bred, and how long they had been heated. 
The result was that i hasty "hacking cough " (precisely 
limilar to the kind spoken oF) was traced to a iieg!ect«d, 
' or, (s some people nould eiili It, a badly cured case of 
■tnugies, otherwise known as colt glanders or horse dis- 
temper. Had itie compkint )>e«n property treated in the 
firat plat'C, no haohing cough would have remained. But 
the fact is, (he treatment in such cases, though simple, is 
too much Ifouble, and requires loo patient altention Tor 
Buoy people, altliuugh ir lliey could gee llieir own interests 
more cteaily, tliey migtiC perhaps perceive that diligent 
attention in (Jie beginning of the disease would produce 
the most favorable result in the end, eren as regards the 
pecuniary value of the animal. In my humhle npinlon. 
derived from eipcrience of cases that have come under 
mj ob^ervsllon, the cough complained of has become a 
constitutional disease, seeing the horse «u attacked with 
"distemper three years ago, ond the hacking cough 
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be ignorant of much that 1 ought to know, but I cannot 
perceive ttie Decessity of the horse having the heaves at 
■II, if pniper attejidon is paid (o him. If proper attention 
la paid, it is my humble opinion tliat the cough, though it 
may not l>e absoiulely cured at once, may l>e »o controlled 
■a that the boise may outgrow it. After the sound doo- 
trine laid down in your paper as to tlie treatment, it would 
be unnecessary for me to smy more had I not observed in 
the cases I meoUoil that the disease was seated in the 
throat ai tint paK commonly called the " throttle," 
"•wallow," or keeker, the part usually squeezed by dealers 
to try whettier a horse's wind la sound or not. This part 
will be more or leae swelled, according aa the cougli is 
better or worse. In plain matter of fact, the liorse is lell 
with '■ c/iTonic lore throal," which gives the hacking 
cough. I have seen ver; good effects produced by foment- 
ing the parts well with warm water, and giving warm bran 
tnaehes. But in any case I would reepectfully recommend 
that the animal's itomacli should not bo conrerted into an 
apothecary's shop ; if drugs are admiaiatered at all, let it 
be a mild diuretio alterative, which any respectable 
yelerinar.v surgeon would supply. This, with bran mashes 
and chopped straw, would materially relieve, it not enljre- 

Btive is recommended, ie one that 1 should suppose any 
veterinary Burgeon would explain if applied to, aa there 
is an intimate connection in some way witli the action of the 
urinary organs and the organs of the throat, but I am un- 
able to eiplain, not being akilled in anatomy, and have 
BO work to refer to either, to gain the knowledge.) 

I would further remark that homea euderiog from (his 
disease have a peculiar way ofatHking out their heads for 
the Bake oi breathing more freely as they travel. To re- 
lieve this, use no bearing or check rein, and buckle the 
throat latch loosely, so as not to pinch tlie throat. If it 
is necessary (a keep the horse's head in, instead of the 
bearing rein, use a light strap running from the belly band, 
tlie same aa a martingale but instead of rings for the reina 
to pass through, let Uicre be buckles, so as to lltateD into 
each side of the hit. 
Sblpton. DFir Dinrlllf. Canada last RUBTICUa. 



Take 1 ounce of "coeculos iadicus," which should be 
bought of any druggist at Iram IS to IS cents per pound, 
■Dd steep it in 1 gallon of water, and applj as is r«eom- 
nendad for tobacco extract It will be found quit* at 



cfTectual, aud much nioie pleasant to use, I have used 
it with unvarying aucceat for kiliiiig lice on canary birds. 
Dip thein in, keeping the bead out, and soak well. It 
is perfL-ctly saTs. i, B, 



LETTER FRO M JOH N JOHNSTON. 

Uesshb. EcrroBB — May on the whole was an unfavora- 
ble month for the farmers in this section^ although we 
had several showers, it was always cold and dry after- 
wards, and neither grass uor wheat came along as it ought 
to have done, according Co the prospect we had at tbe be- 
ginning of the month ; and wheat has come in ear verf 
slowly, and unless we have hot weather, we will have a 
later harvest than we ^luuld have to escape tlie midge, 
La^t week I made a vist to tlie Hon. Georqe GlonES, I 
had never been on any of the bniia in the neighborhood 
of Syracuse, and 1 assure you there are many as good 
farms tlierti as can be found anywhere, and many of them 
appear In be vcrr well cultivated ; and they keep far more 
slieep than I eipected so near a large city. All I saw 
were of the Merino breed, and I never saw as many sheep 
in one neighborhood so good ; they are well fed, and first- 
rate sheep. I saw tlie wool from a Souk reuently shorn, 
tliat averaged 6^ lbs lo tbe Ueece, (waslied wool ;) it wu 
fine, and in very good order. I saw three of Mr. GaotUIs' 
rams shorn — one s yearling, whose fieece weighed \b\ 
lbs. : tiie other two were older, and theirs weighed 16} 
and ITI lbs. These rams were not washed, hut were very 
clean for unwashed wool — In fact, after it was rolled up, 
I unless it had been bandied, one would have supposed it 
washed wool. These rams were Silesian Merinos, which 
Mr. n. Bcems to think the best breed of Merinos. Knca 
I left there I have thought tliey must have been housed 
aince last autumn, else tlie wool could not have been m> 
clean ; but it did not occur to me at the lime, or 1 would 
Imve made the enquiry. Ur, G.'s wheat was much about 
the same as our wheat here; his putures were luxuriant — 
far too good in my opinion; for when the sheep wade 
tlirough grass up to their belliea and farther, I never saw 
them do well, espedaliy before shearing— their greasy 
wool gives the grass an unpleasant smell, and they dtm't 
thrive on it as Uiej would do if they had been turned out 
; earlier and the pasture kept short His meadowa were 
excellent. Everything is looking well in that neighbor- 
hood ; the soil must he equal lo any we have in the State. 

I was on the farm of Our friend E, SMIRBIL^ Esq., the 
Other day; he will leave his mark t>ebind him as a tiller 
ol the soil. His com fs admirably tilled, none better I 
ever saw; and every thing he is doing, is done in tbe 
best manner. UiB farm never had the name of being a 
good one for grain, but I believe the truth is It was never 
half tilled. Mr. S. has improved it wonderfully in (lie 
two ytaia he has owned it. 

We have it warm now, and com grows, but it came up 
badly on clay soils unless highly manured. Ur. Oiddis 
makes an immense quantity of manure, hut I don't think 
he appreciates it as much as I do ; he seems to think 
clover and plaster (he sheet-anchor of the fanner. I can 
get plenty of straw witli clover and plaster, but I most 
have dung (I suppose I should say amnlonia,) to get a full 
crop of grain. Johr Johnston. 

FrotluiblB F»rDiliiB. 

The attention of those farmers who believe thst " fiirm- 
tng doesn't pay," ia called to the experience of Samuel 
Graves of UalBeld, He owns a farm of 3B acres, and in 
1881 he raised ten tons of tobaceo, which he sold for fS,- 
SOO, sold SIBO worth of tobacco plant?, raised 6B0 bushels 
of com, SOO bushels of potatoes, 5t tons of hay, fatted 
900 sheep, on which he cleared |400, and t6S worth of 
pork. Besides himself and boy be employed two handa, 
one through the summer, and jie other tbe year round, 
at a eoM of %&«>.— NorthoBtptoit Prit Prtn. 
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[For the Coontrr Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

Best Way for a Young Man to Get a Farm. 



Results of Personal Experleuce. 

Messrs. Ei)iTORS--Mr. J. W. Colburn of Vermont, 
says, in Co. Gknt. of March 18, p«ge 178, that '* he haa 
read with considerable interest the lengtliy communication 
of F. of Orleans Co., in Co. Gknt. of 28d and 30th of Jan. 
last, pages 50 and 74, deaoribing the beat way for an am- 
bitious, energetic young man, starting in life without pro- 
perty, to get a farm, fco.** I also read thope articles with 
a good deal of care, but with all due deference to Mr. 
Colburn, also for F., I beg leave to dissent from their views 
as expressed in their communications, and take the middle 
ground, as spoken of in the articles referred to, and shall 
advocate it, and advise such young men as Mr. Colburn 
speaks of to adopt that plan in getting a farm. 

Let us briefly look at the qualifications mentioned. He 
is to be ambitious and energetic. Now we suppose Mr. 
C. means a laudable ambition, such as is becoming any 
young man to possess, and energy also to persevere under 
difficulty (if need be ;) and in his closing sentence he adds, 
" What man has done, man may do again.'* Also ** that 
It requires the determined will, the energetic hand, the 
unremitted pei-severance, and the patient, long enduring 
application, and almost any object legitimate and honor- 
able in its end can be reached." 

Such then are the qualifications, if I rightly understand 
Mr. C, that the young man wishing a farm must possess, 
and such Mr. Colburn advises — in order to become the 
owner of a farm in the shortest possible time, to work out 
by the month on the farm for a period of from ten to 
fifteen years, as circumstances may require ; and to sub- 
stantiate his position he quotes the following sentence 
from F.'s communication in Co. Gent., page 74 : '* F. 
gives us an instance of a man that died worth $10,000 in 
cash, who made it all but a small legacy by working out, 
and the interest on his money. Anotlier tliat is 86 years 
old, that has between $8,000 and $4,000, all made by 
working, and the accruing interest on his wages. And 
yet anotlier that saved $900 in six years." Mr. Colburn 
then says : ** These cases show most conclusively that 
working out on a farm by a young man starting without 
means, who is determined to own a farm, is the shortest 
and surest way to accomplish that praiseworthy and de- 
sirable object.'* Also he adds — ** Uad either or all of 
tliese cases detested working out as many young men do, 
and got married at tlie start, and relied upon taking farms 
upon shares, or upon running in debt for a few acres, 
tlunk you at the same period in after life they could have 
shown these results ?" Mr. Colburn tlien answers the 
question decidedly in the negative, saying — ** I tell you 
they could not, but probably would have seen an old age 
of destitution and want'" The language used by Mr. 
Colburn is very strong and decided, and perhaps it may 
be considered presumption in me to gainsay it. Viewing 
it in the hght of my own experience and observation, I 
consider his views, as expressed in the answer quoted, as 
containing errors, and calculated to mislead those whom 
he desires to benefit by the advice given in his letter from 
which I have taken the extracts already quoted, as pul>- 
lished in Co. Gent, of March 13th ; and relying on Mr. 
Colburn's forbearance towards one who may differ from 
him in opinion, will briefly give my views on the subject. 

F. docs not say that the men mentioned made the sums 
credited to them by working out on a farm as farm hands, 
although Mr. Colburn assumes as much, and the price 
mentioned by F. in his first letter, when be quotes from 
Mr. Colburn's previous writing, at $15 per month for the 
year, is higher Umn the average in this county for the past 
20 years. I think $150 per year is full an average for the 
best hands for the time mentioned ; some of the time 
above, and some below that price, some not getting that 
price ; but we are talking of the ambitious and energetic 



young man who is determined to become the owner of a 
farm in the shortest possible time, who has to earn it by 
his own labor. 

We sec from what has been written by F., and al.«w by 
Mr. Colburn, that from 100 to 160 dollars per year can be 
saved by such men under the most favorable circumstances; 
probably $120 would be more than an average in the cases 
that have fallen under their observation, and in this vici- 
nity it would be under that estimate. 

Now we will look at the other side of the picture, keep- 
ing in view in the meantime the qualifications that the 
young man must possess. We will suppose him to be 21 
years of age, with good health, and all the requisites men- 
tioned by Mr. C, and that he has formed associations with 
some young lady of his acquaintance, who also possesses 
the same qualifications, but she also is without means to 
purchase a farm, although that is the object of their am- 
bition, to attain which they are ready and willing to unite 
their interests in the realities of wedded life, and com- 
mence in earnest to acquire the desired object. In the 
light tliat Mr. C. views it, they will probably fail ; but 
viewing it in the position that I take, they will succeed, 
and much sooner than they would if both worked for 
wages, having the same end in view, viz., a good farm. 

Such a couple can easily secure a good farm on shares 
from a good landlord in this State, and probably in most 
of the States of the Union, and instead or saving $100 to 
$160 per vear, can, with the blessings of Providence, lay 
by from $800 to $600 per year, with more advantage on 
their side than to remain single. For instance, if they 
remain single, and are sick, all income is stopped, wliile 
if either is sick when married, and on a farm, cnvps and 
animals are still growing, and tliere is one (if only one is 
sick) to look to the interests of both; Besides how much 
more congenial to human nature to have a companion to 
share with each other our joys and sorrows, either in pros- 
perity or adversity. Also what young lady of the qualifi- 
cations mentioned would not prefer to join her destiny 
with a voung man of like qualifications at once, and begm 
the great battle of life in earnest, and having conquered, 
as they surelv will, all obstacles at the age of 30 or 40 
years, look back with pleasure upon their commennement 
and struggle for a farm, and feel that with their united 
efforts, with the blessing of a kind and heavenly Father 
resting upon them, they have succeeded beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. Perhaps too at that age sons 
and daughters mav have grown up around their fireside 
to gladden their hearts, who will soon go forth in the 
wide world to conquer tlie obsUcles, either real or 
imaginary, that may arise in their path. Think you there 
would have been as much enjoyment and genuine home 
feeling had thev remained single in the meantime? I 
think not; I have in my memory at this time numerous 
instances, such as I have mentioned, when at leas that 50 
years of age persons that were married in early life, and 
have worked farms upon shares, have made their Uioji- 
sands and purcha8e<i farms of their own, and are still in 
the prime of life-— also some that have told the writer of 
this that thev did not want to own a farm, as they could 
make more money m working land belonging to others 
than to be the owners themselves. 

Such have been my observations while engaged in work- 
ing out the problem for myself, for at 18 years of age my 
prospects in regard to property were dark enough (my 
father having died 10 years previous witliout property ; 




was 18 vears old till I was 21. I will not say that I had 
the qualifications mentioned by Mr. Colbuni, but I may 
say that I saved what I earned, and tried to do my best 
for my employer. At the age of 21 years I made arrange- 
ments to take a farm with a view of purchasing. Soon 
after I married a young lady that knew my circumstances, 
and that the farm had to be earned if we ever wanted one. 
We commenced in earnest. Before we were 20 years of 
age the desired object was attained, and we were belter 
off in dollars and cento than the cases cited bj F., wluch 
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Mr. C quDKu ; beaideg we liar] been M home all the tiuje 
wbile we were eiignged in paying for il. 

As for Uie expenses absorbing all cbe income in work* 
iog B rami upon shares, u menlioned b; Ht. C, that has 
noi beeu the ease with tboae of mj aoquaialance. The 
cipengea in aueli cases wiUi such a couple will be light, anJ 
tLey n'iil f»?t Troin t3 to (S in audi a aituatioD where but 
fl would have been saved bj tbe working oat system. 

Kqw I do not denj that many young persons will fail 
to accompli«1i the reaulta I have stated ; but such irould 
fail il single, not iiaving the required qualiGca lions. I 
could meulioD caaea where, when single, not a dollar was 

llieir earnings were s«red and a competence wag the result 
In a ehurt time. 

The cipensM of a family are never so light as at llie 
GommencemeDt, and any young woman with tbe quaiiSca- 
eationa to match tlju young man, as given by Ur. C, will, 
instead or adding to his burthens, ligijten tlieni In ver; 
many ways, whiuli I need not mention at Ibis time; be- 
sides he will doubtless hare the bit^sings bestowed on 
liim, designed by his Creator when he said " it is not goad 
for man to be aione," who aiso crested " an helpmeet 
Air him." There is no doubt hut tlie same injunclion is 
now reating on tiie liuman family as in the earliest stages 
of the world, and we shall do no wrong by heeding the 
^junction. 

In conctu^on I would adriEe all such young men as 
mentioned by Hr. Colbaru, and all others that think they 
bave the qualiGcationa mentioned, that the sooner they 
get married alter they arrive nt tlje a>;e of 21 yearn, and a 
suitable situation offers to take a desimbic form, thesooner 
they will become the owners ol such a farm lor [jiemselres; 
and that instead of a young woman being an eubumbrauve, 
•a Mr. 0, intimstrs. she will be a real help, and they will 
save (rom their united earnings in the ratio I have men- 
UonEd ; besides she tvill bo a sharer io his joys, and grief 
If he has any, which he doubtless will, as liials are the 
common lot of humanity. She will also ijieer him on in 
all his successes, looking at the object lo be attained on 
its brigiitest side, thus proving most conclusively her abili- 
ty to perform her part in the task they Imve allotted them- 
■elrcs — which, with God's bteseinc, they will surely au- 
Mmplish. JoKiTn^a Tjlcqtt. Roinr, March Si}. 



Fresh or eauwio 

id artor the wood 
pores, aoJ tendi ilraDjIy to prevent 
ceotly BXamined a board fence, whleli 
oflsdva Daat« abont 18 yean a 
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RemoTing Extra Teats Irom Cows. 
I read recently an article on citre Icat 
ing removed by twisting a wire tiglit ai 
The circulation was thus stopped, and 
weeks the teat dropped 0^ — which I thini 
cow con.tiderabic pain. The practice in some purts of 
£ug]and, is to examine (lie calf soon after it is dropped, 
and if there is more teats tlian usual, take a common pair 
of house shears and clip oCT tlie end of the extra one. 
This causes but little pain, and will be well in two or three 
days. They there consider these extras, if led on, to liave 
a tendency to crowd the useful teals closer together, and 
spoil the shape uf tlie bag. u. U. t. 



How ti 



Take half a bushel and put it in a basket — pour half a 
pail of eotd water over it, or suflicient to wet it. Tlien 
remove it to a Ijih, or some other vessel that will hold 
double llie quantity — put on about one gill of secesh tar, 
stir it with a stick till it becomes cuated — then put on 
plaster suIficieDt to dry it oIF, rubbing it with your huids 
to separate it ready for planting, and according to my 
perience of some ten yeais, you will hare no need of 
scarecrows. Ai.BiaT Vah Toan. 

hK.T. 



WHITEWAS HING SHINGLES. 
.ppiiatl during Iha h 



'ied, tclers IhS 



itthtsamtlim*. 



ipartsd lo Ihem. i 
perforiDad the ex pari 



doubt that a great advantage would reielt timo 
ig ihinglea before laying theu. We have on • 

Ihem. A late number of the Boston Cultivator 
idditional eianiplea J. MeBnofSaulliAbiDgtoo, 
in Bubstance as fullowl ;— He pri>- 
a Csnnery does well,) and applied 
>II with a emill poiiion of potuh to the lime, and immersed 
le shingles far four boars. The wash was aderwtLrdg bmibaj 
L'Br the shingles when laid. This made a fire-proftf roof nn 
blacksmith shop, nsw eleven yeiiR. Silaa Brown, anothar 
iinspondenl, saji that 35 yean ago, he dipped shingles id 
larije kettle of lime wash to which salt had tnaa added, and 
IhB whole kept boiling. A few sbioglas were dipped ta at! 
long enoagh to soak thaa well, and than 
dr;. In a thort time aU the abingles wara 
Although what ani Mrmed " tap shingles," 
uted 25 yean, " and may do so for years to 

, with very euccBsiful rr 



Rscipes for Hard and Sofl Soap, 
rrospondoot in the Gcrmandnen Ttligraph offara the 



e ten pounds of 



-ifolearfalDOtqi; 
ill the fot iesaleii 



soda Bih, and disaiiive it in twenty gal' 

renin, by boiling them all half an hour, 
oepIheiB fromeeltingot buroiDgi than 
nto a tub to settle, washing your ketUa 
ilBols bare settled, take the clear water 
and put it in the ketlle; now bunt up 
till yon get abont twenty-tbree pound* 
a 80 lauoh— nut oiar the Bio lo boil till 
10 houn, or not 



will ti 



la will look renr dark in the bottom of the 
mt in a tub. I forgot to say, fill up yonf 



hncketsfull of tbii dear ly* In the ketcla. then with a 
ladle Uka all tbii e«p froth off the top of the tub and 



ice, adding salt till it 
will have over thirty 



(oilet ui 



Again, if. 
fill up Ibis 



wuuld wl 






tub again with cold water till it settlai, 
bard soap that iticka to the kettle and Ibe pileh- 
rou dip out with, and ihreo or four ladlu fuU ofyonr 
ip, Willi two pilahen full of Ihie ly«.wsl«r, and Jet it 
w minutes till it Iw.kslike loap, tben llll up jouiket- 
rly fall of the lye-waler, and let boil a few miouMe, 
ir il out Into a resael, and yon will be much pleaaed 
e reeult of your labor. Tbia salt aosp will be thick 
d, and it is very nice for boiling clothes or washing, 
ku . ..r. Diea froth. 

plenty of aoap fat, jou ran!) begin at Ibe 
igUtiavealllhaskinsofmeal, andall thefitacrapa 
le from your table, whidi, in wariu wealhai, ahonld 
D some of this clear lye until jou get enough lo make 
Ip. By this cuurae, in an ordinary family, you will 
lare enough soap without buying. 



t^Tlie Annual Exhibition of llie Provincial Agricul- 
tural Society of Canada East, for this year, is to be held 
at Sherbrooke on Uie 17U>, ISlh and leth of Sept. 
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A neit uiil Ufit; eotruice gate ii a moat deelratile < 
roeut to a caunlrf place. Wh say oriiamenl, bevtn 
good gate ia aa ntuuli an object of b«BUif and 
neta as almost aiij feature of tlie premiaeB; aad certaiul; 
no one IliiDg gives such a reputeive and forbidding aspect 
to a yard or home ib ■ miserable, dilapidated gate. I<et 
tbose readers at t!ie Co. GrNi., wlio have it at hand, turn 
to pHge 126, vol. II, or Rritti. AmiBS, and notice the 
contrast in t)ie gates reprcsealed, and the; vill at once 
see lliat the gntt, is, to a great extent, the index of the 
dwelling and llie social life vritl.Ia its wulls. A neat en- 
trance gate gives evidence of reStiement, good taste and 
ooateatment ; and on tbe contrary, a shattered otf-at-tbe- 
biiiges one, la a aure sign of poor manageDient nitliout 
and unhappinesB within. 

he accompanying illus- 

on is designed to shoH 

'.rj neat and desirable 

'-_ entrance gate for fuot paths 



posts are 13 feet above tiaseinent. The boiemeat is 7 feet 
in the clear. Ttie bays extend donn to the basement 
floor. It is BO arranged that the feed from the " mows" 
OB well afl from the "bays," is thrown directly into Ibe 
feeding-space in Iroiit ol the stalls on each side of the 
bam ; the upper floor being Iiept for threshing. The 
grain, when cleaned, is let directly Into the granmy below. 



ttmfi 



m 




yan 






lear the highway. 
Upon the grounds of 

E. P. Fhentici;, Esq., at 
UounI Hope, near Albany, X. Y., there are several gates 
differing In some particulars, but essentially like the 
accompanying engraving. I renieiaber the names of 
" Jeteie Cottage," "Rope Cottage," and "Swiss Home," 
as some ol the names upon the entrance gates of the 
residences at Mount Hope, as I noticed them during aome 
of my summer walks to "The Abbey." I was struck 
with Uielr neat appearance, and hope many sueh gates 
will be erected throughout our land iJie present season. 

The gate is built of wood. The letters forming the 
name to be placed in the gale, are also made of pieces of 
wood one icch square, and cut into the desired lengths. 
In tills way any letter and name can be formed with but 
little difficulty. If ths owner chooses, his own name can 
be placed in llie gate instead of the name of his residence, 
' ' e latter Is preferable. a. h. a. 



DlUKNSTONS. — The passage in front of the 8t«11s of the 
left wing is 6i feet wide, the manger S} feet wide, the 
left slJill 6 feet, and the four othen 4] feet. Al the end of 
this row of stalls, and at right angles are five each 4 ha 
wide, and two ox-stalls at tlie corner, each 1^ feet wide. 
The feeding passage in Iront of these is i feet wide. Tlie 
left bay is IB by 2B feet— tlie floor 14 by 34 ; tbe right 
bay 13 by IK— the gransry 12 by IS. The horae stalls 
on the right are each 6 feet wide, except tbe two Dearest 
the sheep slied, which are 4^ feet The open shed foe 
sheep is 18 by 21 feet. The passage Id tbe rear of tbe 
bays and floor is G feet, including sill. 



The old fashioned barrack, as it is called, ia built twenty 
feet square. Four posts of durable timber, twenty-two faet 
long, jour feet to be inserted in tbe ground. The stick 
should be sufficiently large to square eight If 
comers hewn off, making it partly octagon in 
and a halt inch holes should be bored through the comers 
of each of tliese posts, one foot apart, for the bolts that 
support tbe roof. They should be made of one and a lialf 
length, the outer fonr inches to be 



ed and turned u| 



<n whiidi ta laid i 






of joist, tbree feet long, to suppon the root The loof 
to a point from each side, and may b« ooTM«d 
rith shingle, tin, or tbatctwd with straw. 




DSSORIPTI ON O F A BARN, 
Our correspondent, L. B, Carroll of Bangall, Ducb- 
CM county, sends the accompanying design of a bam built 
by bim a year ago last summer. He does not ioform us 
of its cost, — an item of importance to all farmers who erect 
buildings, — but we suppose it lo be atiput |l,IOO or 
f],200, if vrell built of rough exterior boards, or (I, BOO 
if planed and painted. 
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There are four plates framed together, and braced. 

The poBle pass up througfa the roof on the Inside oonera 

ruwB iBOTi BiBBKiicT. 6t the plates. The roof is elevated and lowered with • 

It ii ■ grain, borse, cattle, and alieep bam combtnad, small screw of wood or iron, abont two fe«t long. A 

The maiti building is Si by 44 feet, Ibe wings each IS by wooden sere* three biobes in diameter will tatwar. Thia 

40 leet, with « leanlo in front of each 16 by 16. The ia used on tbe Indde of the potb One mm en ndea'and 
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LEGHORN FOWLS. 

llifl port of 



Tlieee fowls derive llieir n*m« fro 
tation, but we Imve no doul.t lUey 
Spain. Diion Mja, " the Spaiiisli breed U, in all proba- 
bilitT, of orcient mil remote origin." lu North Devon 
the.v sre called •' Minorcae ;" othera rail them " Portugal " 
fowls. In Cornwall they go by the name of " Ahdalusian," 
but tieitlier term removea Ihem far from tfaeir old «s- 
tabllAlied loMtion, if not their original home. 

Diion also says, " In Englund tiiere arc two rarieties 
of Spanish fowl, the blacit and tlie grej, or speeklud, the 
the latter being of a dalj, grey, with wliite legs." In Spain 
there must be manj varieties, as in an importation in 1847 
It is said " ibere were apeckled, black and whllo, and pure 
■bite and groj, in abape and carriage eiactlj like the 
black Bpanlith, onlj wanting the white cheek patches." 

On a recent visit to the reshJence of Mr. William Simp- 
K*, Hott Haven, we were sho»]i by his son, Wm. Simp- 
■on.jr., aamatl lot of what be termed Leghorn fowls, 
vliich, in style and figure, are well represented bi tlie 
portraits at the head of this article. There were two cocks 
and several hens with pure white plumage, and a few hens 
of a pray or Dominique color. The two cocks are while, 
with Urge, single, upright, deeply serrated combe of the 
moat brilliant scarlet, with large long wattles of a propor- 
tionate sire. The liens resembla Itia black Spanish fowls 
in fonn and general appearance, with a large serrated 
comb falling over on one side. This mark of contrast of 
white and red make the head of the Leghorn cocks a* 
handsome as any other varisty, and can iiardty fail to be 
a satisfautor; and desirable every day fowl. They are, 
both cocks and hens, of less siia than the popular while 
face biack gpaniali. As layers they are esteemed fully 
equal, if not superior, to any of the best egg- producing, 

lower the roof if it is done as fast as the hay ia pnt in or 
taken out. Raise each corner of the roof one foot at a 
time, going regularly around tlie barrack. The roof will 
not be likely to blow off, if the above directions are fol- 
lowed in building. Tlie posts, as far as they enter the 
ground, may be left the full eiie of the stick, 

Tlic best way to build a barrack, is with sills and girts 
seven feet from the sills, and braced. Toucan fill it from 
ttie ground or bay poles on the girts, and have shelter 
under for gbeep or cattle. I make a rough sketch of a 
frame barrack, side view, which ia given above. 
HUlHtoB. J. D. KERLET. 



HicBBBa. TocKaK k Son — I have read with a good deal 
of interest during tha paat winter, various articles in your 
raluable journal, on the sulg'ect of cornstalks — as to their 
Talue for fodder, and s* to whether It " pay* " to out tbem 



nonpitting (owls, and are considered a most valuable aa 
well as beautiful addition to our poultry yards. 

We have been informed tliat there are quite a num1>er 
in this neighborhood, which some of the dealers in the 
city have sold for white Spanish. 

In the yard of a gentlemen who bu soma of the finest 
and purest wliite-faoa black Spani^ fowls, »e noUced • 
perfectly white Spanish hen, possesung all the charac- 
teriBti<s of the family. He said she was hatched from a 
clutch of eggi produced by his imported prize hens. Ill 
lier first featliering he tells us a few patches of black 
feathers appeared on the after and under part of the body. 
Her legs and bill slaty blue. On her second month the 
blacK feathers disappeared, and were replaced by pure 
while. But the most singular thing of all was the change 
of color in the bill and legs, which happened aller me 
second montii. At Erst it was noticed in the legs as gradual- 
ly fading into white ; then the bill followed in the same 
way, when they botii became white, face, ear-lobes, and 
all. This we believe to be merely a freak or sport of the 
white-face blade Spanish breed, as all her produce are true 
in color and characteristioe of Ihe family. 



O. N. BEHENI 



"AREaois," paga 3G3, iiqairea what will kill ben lice. 
I nan tell bim, Soaltar saitafras bark, in small pi«es, about 
tha nests, and get saswiVai poles tor Ihe hens to most npoa. 
The bark of this wood is (iaial lo this tioablsMma vermin. 
Drop one of tbam npoa a jAtct of It, and it will die almost 
as soon as if it had been dropped Dpcn hot iron. 

My chicken honas was overrun willi line, I triad the abova 
remedy and bava saea nun since. My neighbor was uod- 
larly afflicted, and similarly relieved. S. SaasBai. 

WuhluflOD, D. 0. 

or not- As practice is at all times belter than theory, I 
would like lo state for the benefit of those who are aon- 
believeiB in the practice of cutting stalks, a fact of hwbio 
I am cognizant. A few days since, I saw the cattle on 
the farm belonging to one of my neighbors — fourt^ea 
head in all — and in as good order aa any one, even our 
old friend J. J., near Geneva, could wish them to be— in 
fact some of tbem would pase for beef >i^ some people — 
and all kept since fall up to the 1st of April, on lour loads 
of stalks, cut and crushed by one of Hickox's stalk-cut- 
ters, in a sbon lime by steam power. This, wet up with 
Bfty dollars worth of bran, bought in New-York at last 
Bummer's prices, constituted their entire feed during Iba 
whole time. By this means all the grain and straw baa 
been saved for otiier purposee — perhaps to be exchanged 
into what your venerable oorrespon dent calls "flre-fang- 
ed " slulT, but which we term Tork manure — and profita- 
ble 10 purohaie even at thaL 

Perhaps I ought to slate that there were four or five 
yearlings among the stock. Tbe i«st were cows and 
oieo. Lois IsuKD. 
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[For the Ooontry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Manufacture of Sorghum Syrup and Sugar. 

Mksjsrs. Tucker & Son — I send a flample of Sorghum 
Sugar, which was obtained by dripping some very fair 
syrup through a coarse bag, a few weeks since. We have 
made some, four season?, and find that it is necessary, to 
make good syrup, that the juice should be cleared before 
the boiling commences, and that after clearing it should 
be boiled rapidly in a thin sheet. Our first plan was to 
fill galvanized iron pans four or five inches deep, and heat 
tlie juice to the boiling point, and let it stand without 
boiling a short time for the scum to rise, and then boil 
down quickly, and keep skimming off all the green scum 
as it rose. 

Last season we had a pan, shaped like the letter L., the 
long arm six feet by two, and the short arm two feet 
square. The flue was under the long arm, so as to keep 
the juice boiling the whole length, but the short arm be- 
ing off the fire, the juice would be at the boiling point, 
but would not boil in it. The juice flowed into the short 
arm through a spigot, to regulate the quantity, and the 

clarified juice was drawn off at the farthest comer of the 
pan from where it entered, into the finishing-pan, which 
was along side on a separate flue. The juice was kept 
about an inch deep in the clearing-pan, and by flowing in 
a small stream into the hot juice, the feculent matters 
contained in it are instantly separated from it and float on 
the surface, while the higher level of the juice in the 
main part of the pan, caused by the ebulition, confines 
tlie scum in the quiet corner, where it is readily removed. 

Our mode of skimming is with a flat board, with a handle 
on the back. On pressing it down on the scum, it ad- 
heres to it, and is scraped off with a straight-edge. 

The clarified juice was boiled down in the finishing- 
pan, in as thin a sheet ai^ we could manage. 

Nearly all the sorghum sugar I have seen, has had more 

or less of a gummy character. The specimen sent is 

nearly if not quite free from it. The only thing used to 

clear it was a small quantity of bisulphite of lime. Bkl- 

MONT Co. Ohio. 

• •• 

[For th« Ooontry Gentleman and Onltlvator.J 

Personal Experience in Earning a Farm. 

Having read in the Country Gxntlkman sevaral ways 
for a young man desirous of obtaining a livelihood by 
farming to do, I thought perhaps a few ideas I might sug- 
gest would not be out of the way. Although young and 
inexperienced myself, in the ways of working and by the 
means of which a farm is obtained, I have 9flen heard 
my father speak of his experience, some of which I will 
briefly relate. At fifteen years his mind was fully made 
up to be a farmer. To that he devoted his energies, and 
boy though he was, was fully assured that he would never 
have any other vocation. At eighteen he bid adieu to 
father and mother, and staKed with nothing but an axe, 

which was all the kind parent could give but his blessing, 
and a piece of bread and cheese from the thoughtful 
mother. He left the parental homestead, traveled thirty 
miles, there found employment, and from that day to 
this never has known want. For the next five years he 
labored partly by the month and aim) by working farms 
on shares. In those days when working a farm on shares, 
you boarded with the family, including washing, and had 
one third of the profit. In the next five years be laid up 
$50(> — was then married, bought a small farm for $750, 
paid $2d0 down, with five years to pay the balance. lie 
worked it eight years, then sold, and was worth at that 
time |;2,100. Worked a farm on shares for two years — 
was then worth $8,100. Then bought a farm for $4,600, 
having it so arranged that the payments woold be made 
ftom (he grain and meat raised on the £arm. When that 



was paid for, sold again and bought another for $8,200. 
By improving in fencing and building, the farm is now 
worth $13,000. Many young men, who commenced with 
nothing, have now good homes, surrounded with all the 
comforts of life. Working a farm on shares, he thinks Is 
quite as profitable for a young man as working by the 
month. A Farmer's Son. Lockport^ N. Y, 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cnltlvator.] 
•THE BLUE GRAPE BEETLE. 

MxssRS. Editors — In your issue of the 29ih ult., Mr. 
Schuyler Worden makes some inquiries in relation to 
a small " green ** bug that destroys his grape buds. This 
bug is an old acquaintance of mine, having several times 
almost destroyed my crop of grapes ; this season they 
have not done as much damage as for several years past, 
and my vineyard now promises an abundant yield. 

The insect is what is called the Blue Grape Beetle, and 

if Mr. Worden will examine the Rural New-Yorker of 

the 18th May, 1861, he will there find a full description 

of it. The only effectual remedy that I know of is the 

pinching process. I have tried soft soap and whale oil 
soap, but could see no good in cither. As soon as the 

vines dried after washing, the bugs would go on with their 
work. 

I thmk Mr. Worden is mistaken as to the place of de- 
posit of the eggs of this insect. I have this spring in 

several instances found inside the bud, perforated by the 
bug in each case, two small sprightly worms of a whitish 
color, which I believe is the larv» of this beetle, and that 
the object of the bug in perforating the bud, ia to have a 
place of deposit, for its eggs, when hatched feed upon the 
succulent parts of the bud until they have eaten their way 
out ; the worm then passes into the ground, where it re- 
mains till the warm weather of the next spring changes it 
into the beetle, ready to go through the process of the 
year before. I know this is not the theory of writers 
upon this betUe, yet I believe a careful examination of its 
habits will show it to be true, and that the slug upon the 
grape leaf belongs to a different family of insects. 

A writer in the Gardener^s Monthly for January last, 
says that the slug not only feeds upon the tender part of 
the leaf, but also destroys the unopened blossom. In this 
I believe he is in error, and that if anything feeds upon 
the unopened blossoms, it is something elae than the lar- 
vae of the grape beetle. I have never found anything 
disturbing my vines in this way, (and 1 keep dose watch 
of them,) unless it is the out worm, which I have known 
to crawl up the vine and cut off the nearest cluster. 

I hope some one well versed in bugolx^gy will carefnlly 

study the habits of this beetle, and give us the benefit of 

his researches. J. La&rowe. 

Hammondtport, June 3d, 1882. 

> a < 

HOW T O TAN SKINS. 

Two eorrespondents of the N. £. Farmer give the following 
directions : 

1. Take two part« of saltpetre and one of alum ; pulverita 
finely, mix them and sprinkle evenly over the fletn aide of 
the skin ; then roll the skin tightly together, and let it re- 
main a few days, acoordiog to the weather, than aerape the 
akin till it is soft and pliable. I have tanned skins in this 
way su that they would he as soft and white as buckskins. 

2. " A reader " wishes to know the mode of tanning ooon 
and fox skins with the fur on. I will give him mj Dwde of 
operation. If the skin is green from the body, scrap* all the 
fleKh from it, then pulveriie equal parts of saltpetre and 
alum and cover the flesh part of the akin with it; p«t the 
flesh in suoh a manner as to hoki the brine when dissolved, 
then lay it away ia a cool place— say the oeUar— mad let it 
lay four or six days ; then cover the flesh part with.0ofl soap 
and wash off dean with water. Dry in the shade, roll and 
pull oeeassionaUj while drying ; then roll and poll imtU aoA 
•BdpliAUe. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF BEES. 
Thi Aolbor nl Nklan buiogiUbliahad hie iminiitsblB liwi 
or reprDductlon b; the Mmsn of Ihs male DDd feranle Ui 
togeltaer, ta to form tbn embrjo whlcb coataiDB all of thi 
nanta of a ]>errecL aDimil of iU kind, (and In no otber na;,) 
posseuiDg life, ptajBiulogf, and nil inaliru^tJTa pnpeni 
Tha Cranlar Diada the eemen nt the dn>ne bees U nUio iU 
vilalilj for a loog lime after being given aff bj tbe drone for 
pTodoutivB purpoSBi. It it teinen, commonlj called jelt;, 
that rennadntee tbs wDtkerlarrD and IbBembtjreaTiiij'Drtha 
itttmatare queeni, and ocoaalonallj the embrya ovarj of the 
fertile workers, thus forming the elements of a perfect drone 
ODlj. Tha next thing to be done bT the lawg of Nalnre, Is 
to change the dronei' eggi that would taOiFe produced dntnec 
§0 that thej will produoe perfect woikeri. No« It ii well 
known that lemen ii convejed by the dnnes la the apBr- 
muheca of the queen in luSicient quantity to feenndtita for 
lilh a great proportion of her egga on Ihv way out, and each 
■ggg produce the worken only. The reader will hear Is mind 
jiilted Ibat aameo, when bicoded with the eg^ 
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fecundating the workert' lorrtc, uij the hrvic to infused with 
Mnen pseaatest all the elemeDti of a perfect queen. Without 
blondiDgoC sanien with the worker Unii no change can be 
mbje in the pbyaiology, organism or instini-iive prupenaities 
of the queen or worker. At! thla takes plii«e in the tranallioD 

the worker or drone, nnd poaieesea much greater leuacilj. 
Can wo mppoae tbnt ihla can be eHeel«d by a tegclabU cam- 
in phjslulogy tb]il semen ia a eecreliun in the gliinds or the 
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Prof. Van Siebult, Prof Luckart, and otben, have labored 

~ Lng proof that the bee, with many other kinds of 

produced by partbenogenipjs. 1 think it impossi- 



many pliDla that are herm aphrodite, producing the mali 
female pollen. For illuttratioa take the pieiibita strai 
17 plant, when by iteelf at Bnt it will produoe » few be 
being the etfect of the slaminata pollen received by iheli 
ganilon, whli^h when used up they will become barren It 
want of stamioate pollea. 

Prof. Van Siebolt claaslflea together the bee, butterfly 
ler, and other iniecle which mar be bronrrlit into eiis 
imperfectly by putbtDogonbu. 

id the perfe 
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■od other suhsioncei neeesm7 to 
(ben letuma to an egg fonu, and 
eainulaiiim of Hinen and other snbMancoi. It then eomea 
forth a perfect ioteot. and after sopulaliun Ibe female ia fully 
prepared for laying fertile aggi by the addiliunal Mcratlon 
of somen in Ibe worm slate, which causes Lbe perfeot insect 
Mid may give productive atrangth to the neil gopomiion by 
■emcn secrvled in tha worm stute ; but it would be iniperfeet, 
protiufing female! only, and fluall; becoue barren Ilka the 

The maters semen or pollen le the sole oanae at perfect re- 
prD-luctiuu i but the Author of Nature boi made a taw for 
the bee, that by naien to fecundate the oiary, egg, and lar- 
vn, lo czflBo three perfeet and distinct kinds of beer, differ- 
ing in their orguiam, nnmbei and propenaities, hanng 

usreely any *nalogy lo Iha '- ■■-'— .:— -j -.•.:•. 
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Now ii the time to teaC the question of reproduction of tbe 
dmne and queen, by hybrldiiing wilb the Italian bee, whiclt 
principle lies at the foundation of Ibe ecienee of hee-cullure, 
which ia not intelligently anewered by the German Iheoriel 

the put winter from S. B. PinaoHB, N.QnrnnT. Trof. Kiar- 
Lann and otberr, tbey being engaged in disseminating the 
Italian queans, and ai Ihey anppoaed (heir purity was not 
aSectad by rearing Italian queeua with binck workera and 
dmncs 1 but they here mostly ascertained that queens »o 
reared in their metamorphose from tbe egg or Inrra? to a per- 
feet qneen, would became hybridised in some way that they 
did not fully undenund. Accordingly they huye come to tha 
coDcluaion that pure Italian queene ouuld not be reared with- 
out emploting pure Italian queens, drones, and workera. 
These and other kindred qunlions, it Is bopcd, will show tha 
causa of the qneen being hybrid by transition when reared 
by oppoeito kmda, ajid will muke the subjeulf of inveillga- 

hat is now considered mjaiarious, iiy Id- 
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RHUBARB SYRUP. 

Tbe aperient qualities of groen rhubarb, and 1t< condn- 
iveneas to health being now so well knonn, Its nsefutnesl 
does not admit of a doubt ; but allow me t-^ remark it it beat 
ikJ in the form of a syrnp, eaten with plain bread, as an 
ill enoked fruits r '"d not with pastry, esperiallj by iBvalid 

drink — it only serves to indulge the appetite, rather than to 



ply H 



iiall p 



y be baked in 



water) or It 
len Btrain it and add sugar to suit Iba palate. When 

led wilb Ibe best of sugar (kiaf Is the best,) it will, if 
rved air-tight, end eel in a eool plan, keep good for a 
months, and will be found to bo ptenduit and reCreibin 
all timei and Masons. — Gardtnti^i Chronidc, 



Jar, 



Thia Association will hold its next annual fair nt Milwau- 
kee, iiominencing; on tbe second Uonday in September. 
In character it ia inteitded to resemble usual Slate Ftiirt, 
and will include a borae show and trial of speed. Pre- 
mium lists are now ready, and may be obuiued by ait- 
di'eniiiE Hark KiUer, Sucretaiy, al UUwaukee, Wi«. 
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[For the Country Qentleman and Cultivator.] 
CUTTING STALKS— DOES IT PAY? 



This question has been long in debate ; how shall it be 
decided ? So far as I recollect, ** Old Hurricane ** started 
the breeze, or at least excited it to new violence about 
one year ago, since which time it has been in agitation 
with little or no abatement. Sometimes this, and some- 
times that end of the beam has been up, as mite after 
mite has been cast into the opposing scales. But so far 
the balance seems about as at the beginning. Some pre- 
fer cutting stalks before feeding, because, with the use of 
meal or bran, their cattle make clean work of them ; and 
some, because tlie parts left are not in the way in the ma- 
nure. Now, I must say frankly, that the latter is with me 
the cause which weighs, for it must be confessed that it is 
anything but agreeable to have a fork full of manure held 
down by sundry cords from three to five feet in length, 
which when they give way, come with a flop into the face 
or around the ears. And such things, stalks in the midst of 
manure are wont to do. Besides, a considerable ** sprink- 
ling '* of these on the land are not as convenient to plow 

or drag amongst as the uninitiated might be disposed to 
allow. As to cattle making cleaner work of cut than uncut 
stalks, my observation and experience do not affirm. 
When a lad I used to be sent to feed the stock from un- 
cut stalks, and I always noticed that some of them would 
remain uneaten, whether fed in yard or stall. After be- 
ginning practice for myself with one cow, I used to read 
articles extolling cut over uncut feed, and especially in 
regard to cornstalks, as cattle would thereby be induced 
to eat them up clean. I therefore procured a machine, 
and put my bright, well-cured stalks through it, not har- 
boring a doubt that I should see my manger regularly 
cleaned of all incumbrances. But to my surprise it was 
not so. Then I tried sprinkling with brine, but this would 
not induce the brute to clean her trough ; nor did the 
subsequent use of bran or meal accomplish the object any 
more effectually. I gave up that my cow was dainty, and 
shoveled the rejected butts inta the stall to mix with the 
manure. 

I have since owned several different cows, but my ex- 
perience on the stalk question has not varied from that in 
the foregoing case, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the kind of cattle which it is my luck to own, are 
not the kind which relish stalk-butts. So far as I can 
judge, without weighing, about as large a proportion are 
left uneaten, whether fed cut or uncut. The experience 
of other people may differ from mine, and yet from a 
somewhat exended observation, I am inclined to think 
that in a large majority of cases, other people's experience 
is about like mine. 

But there are exceptions to almost all rules. For in- 
stance, some men's stock will eat about anything and 
every tiling fed to them. Whether it is in the way of cu- 
ring their food, or of feeding it to them, or from some 
other cause, I will not take it upon me to say, but this I 
noticed in the management of a stock in which I had an 
interest a few years ago, the cattle ate clean whatever was 
"^ven them. Among their winter supply of food was a 
quantity of stalks, which were fed to them whole, and 
"'hich they so completely devoured that I was never able 
o detect any considerable amount of refuse in their man- 
ners, or about their stalls, or in their manure, and I really 
loubt whether any one could have gathered up a wheel- 
Mirrow load of uneaten stalks from the product of two or 
'^ore acres which was fed to that stock. And yet it win- 
tred well, though it always seemed to have an appetite 
or all that was given it. 

In trying to account to myself for the clean work made 

the stalks in this case, I had to confess that the man 
"«ving charge of the cattle, had the peculiar *^ faculty ^ 
•I having them eat what most of us have tried in vain to 
lave ours eat. He manifp<>My never cloyed them with 
K«if '^■irdAMif I* ki"*' '^^ '^'M md p'»'»\6h<Mi th**y ■een\e'^ 



to understand tliat when they bad eaten up their stalks 
they would get something else — and not before. 

From all that I have read and observed therefore, I 
conclude that well cured stalks are good and valuable food 
for stock ; but that in a large proportion of cases, a cer- 
tain quantity will be utterly rejected as food, or if eaten 
at all, eaten quite reluctantly, and that this is true whether 
fed whole or cut and mashed with a good machine. 
Consequently he who buys a machine, thinking that he 
will thereby secure clean work with his stalks, will proba- 
bly live to find out his mistake. However, if he wi&hes 
to feed meal or bran with them, it is certainly an advan- 
tage to have them cut, and besides, if there are any left, 
they mix much more readily with the droppings of the 
stable. This, so far as I can yet see, is the conclusion of 
the whole matter. If I should get further light from ob- 
servation or experience, I may be anxious to communicate 
according to the light received. S. Clinton, Feb. 14. 



• • • 



THE WISTARIA. 



There are, in almost every garden, certain situations in 
which climbers may and should be planted; as for in- 
stance by brick or stone walls, board fences, old treesi, 
outhouses, &c. An excellent climber for some situations, 
is Wistaria sinensis or Chinese Wistaria. It baa many 
qualities to recommend it Perfect hardiness, handsome 
foliage, elegant flowers of delicious perfume, constitute 
some of its claims on popular regard. Where it has t 
trellis or wires to run upon, it requires no care whatever, 
as it twines itself so closely about these supports as to be 
absolutely a fixture, it being an impossibility to remove it. 
Where it is trained to a wall without any rods or wires, it 
will require to be tacked to it every few feet of growth. 
It will be found to save much trouble, if stout wires are 
stretched at about 12 inches distance from the waU round 
which the plant may entwine its shoots. 

It is one of the most rapid growers of all the climbers, 
frequently making twenty feet of growth In a season. 
Although such a vigorous grower, it can be easily kept 
within any desirable bounds, and by frequent pincbings and 
prunings can be restrained so as to curb its natural ram- 
pant growth, and induce a more profuse display of flow- 
ers. 

One objection to the Wistaria is that it bears its long, 
pendulous clusters of pale blue flowers, before its leaves 
have expanded. One ether objection is that the plant 
needs to be quite old before it begins to bloom. 

We can conceive of no better climbere for a lofty blank 
wall than the Wistaria, our Native Grapes, or the Ameri- 
can Ivy. And these are all of such easy propagation and 
cultivation, are so hardy and suited to our climate, and 
are so beautiful in foliage, that it really seems there can 
be no excuse for a person who hesitates to plant them in 
localities which seem especially to need just such plants. 

o. & a 

^^ The statement of shipments of Grain and Flour 
for tide water, from Buffalo and Oswego, shows that the 
amounts afloat upon the Canal were as follows, at each ot 
the dates mentioned, three weeks being included :— 

Flour. WIteat, Corn. Oata, Barler, 

barrel!, bushels. basheia. bashela buiheu. 

MarK 18.e»l 8.257.595 975.746 94.156 88,684 

May 81 41.785 %,mMl 1.174.818 94.958 87.990 

May 28. 48.751 1.812,885 1.866.186 11.860 84.551 

These are the figures given by the Buffalo Express. They 
seem to show that the amount of wheat ooming forward is 
on the decrease, while that of Flour is gaining, and that 
of Indian com also increases oonsiderably. 

t^y* A vessel which sailed fW>m Boston, If ay 17, for 
Australia, took ont two trotting stallions, cnrandsmsof old 
*'ach F-Lwk, s^d "Sne K'»nno s^'jcd from Yomumt flooki. 
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THE ATW OOD MEBINOS. 

Ens. Co. Gtsi.— L. C. llEiB of Coraw«l1, Vt., in your 
isaiie of Uuy 1ft., bag soiue rcmarltB oo mj notice of the 
eheep of (lie Messrs. Coitcei, t3 per the Co. Oent. of Api 
3il. I have delnjcd replying to Ht. Mead till this (iDi< 
IB 1 wished with this, to rurward the weight of eonie i 
the fleetea of lliis yeir'a clip. 

Perbapa I was not quite aa particular in my account of 
the MecBTj. C.'n flock as I should have been — as I said 
nothing of their having pur('hDi>Gd ewea as well as bucks 
of the Atwood Merinos. 

Their fi rat purchases nere in IBST. Frani that year (ill 
laat Butumo, they hare purchased Eie bucks and about 
forty enea, paying from ten to acvenly-iiTe dollara pc 
bead for the ewes, averaging abont tSB each. 

Of the 106 lambs raised Ed 1861, 1 stated "a larg 
portion of them were of tha pure 'Atwuod breed.' 
After the publication oi my letter Mr. C. informed m 
that this was a mistake, as there were only about SO of th 
lambs "pure breJ." This yew the; have n larger duct 

The Menrs. C.'l hare been careful breedera, and had 
very much improved their Bocks yean previous to pur- 
chasing from "Addison county Socks ;" and it is the 
breeding ewes of their original alock that they value at 
(10 per head. 

Tliey have purchased sheep in Vermont, from W. R. 
Snnford of Orwell, Jesdc Uiiidii of Brandon, Lawrence of 
Uonttown, and of one or two others whose names are not 
recollecteJ. With these dockmaatera and their Rocks, 
probably Hr. Head is well acquainted. Some ol our far 
men think tlie Uessra. C.'a have foolishly expended their 
money in purchasing these high priced sheep. But the 
Uossrg. C.'s are saliiReil with the iufeslmcnt of their 
money, and they are shrewd common sense people whn 
-manage their business systematically, and know at the 
end of the jear the exact "proSt and loss" of Ibeir 

They have sheared a portion of their sbecp— without 
wasliiug — four of the fleeces weighed SB pounds — the 
lieaviesl fleece 18}- pounds. Last autumn Ihey purchased 
a biicii lamb, thep ais mouths old, lor whirh they paid 
{100, which when 13 months old sheared IS pounds. 

Within the past few years there has been mudi dis- 
-cuwiion at the agricultural meetings, and in the various 
agricultural Jouruala, in reference to the most proStable 
breeds of sheep lor our farmers to rear. The difRirent 
Tarieties are classed as mutton sheep and (ine-wi>oled 
breeds. Which are the moat profitable breeds for differ- 
ent fanners to nar depends upun various oil cuoistances, 
Buch as tlie nearneas or renioleuesa to good ensli inarkcta, 
quality of pastures, winter-keeping, &c At One of the 
Legislative Ag. Meetings in Boston last winter, the sub- 
ject of discussion was on " Sheep Husbandry." Mr. C. L. 
flint, ohainnan of tlie meeting, said: "The breeds which 
would be likely to give the must profit in the eai<lem sec- 
tion of the tifute, were belicced to be those which fatten 
readily and make good uiullon — audi as llie South- Down, 
Oifordsl lire-Down, Cntswold, tc." And very probably 
Mr. Flint is right in liEs tiewa in regard to tlic eastern 
part of Masgachusetta. There is always a ready oasb mar- 
ket for prime mutton and lamb. 

Dr. Loring in the discussion, gave it as his opinion that 
the Merinos are the only breed tliat can be systematicully 
>nd proGtably kept In tha State. The advuntagea of this 
breed over tlie English breeds, in hii opinion, are " that 
they can be kept in latter Socks, and will endure hard- 
•liip lietter ; that they will yield a greater quantity of wool 
worih more per pound." The Dr. farther remarked, " He 
did not regard mutton a« an arlide that can be profitably 
produced here. He thought it oould not tie sold in large 
quanliliua. Hiiidquanera were regarded na a luxury; 
but what becomes of the fore-quarten! Does anybody 
Auteo ^eep except nt a loasf" 



To the last quotation 1 have made from the Dr.'s re- 
marks, John Julmslon replies in a letter published in the 
Boston Cultivator of March 00. He says; 

" In reading your report of the late discussion on sheep 
I was a lilllB surprised to see tlie remarks attributed (o 
Dr. Loring." Mr. Johnston writes— ■' What does the 
gentleman suppose becomes of llie 4nO,000 to GDO.OOO 
sheep that are annually wild in the citr of Xew York, 
some SBO.ODO in Philadelphia, and probably an eijilai OF 
greater number In Brighton or Cambridge? 1 hate fst- 
tened sheep fur the easlern market for ucaHy forty years. 
I have fattened various breeds, and by looking at the re- 
ports of the Xew Yurk live stock market for the past 
year, It will be seen that the Merino sheep, well fattened, 
brought from ball a cent to a cent a pound more, grtiss, 
than coarse wooled sheep, excepting some very large Lei- 
castera and Colswolds, for which the butchers pay a high 
price to make a sliuw. Slerinos can be made large if well 
cared for from llieir birth. The coarse wauled breeds 



uiity." 






of little or no value for muttou wlien contrasted with 
that of tlie ooarso wuolcd varieties. Xow it is possible 
tb«re may be some pr^iidice in this matter. 

Thu.<, L. F. Allen in an agricultural meeting, Stated 

" that he could distinguish diflerenl breeds h.'~ '' ' 

the mutton, in thin slices— — ■' —'••' ' — — 
secreted much grease and 
ration, and that he tonld ' taste the woul ' in the meat." 
By way ol lit off to the above, " J. Harris of the Gene- 
see Farmer, subsequently at the same meeting, stated 
that be bad alwaya been an advocate of the same views; 
but being subsequently at John Johnston's, the latter had 
a very Alio saddle of mutton on his table, and called liim 
to test Ins theory. " What kind of sheep is this mutton 
from ! " asked the host. " Why," replied he, " it appears 
to possess all the excellence of llie South-Down, but iti 
size indicates the Leicester; it must be the South- Dow a." 
Other gentlemen present ooncurred in ilif excellence. 
" It is the Saxon Merino," remarked Mr. Johnston lo the 
surprise of nil, and to the utter demolition of the beauti- 
ful theory that Mr. Harris' pre-judging had built up. 

At tlie present time pure bred sheep of all tlie better 
varieties conimaud, as store sheep, high prices, and those 
farmers, who purchase these high priced breeds, will be 
likely to take a deeper interest In, and much better cars 
of them, than they would of the more common and mixed 

Care and syslem in tha management of slice p is abso- 
lutely necesaary for (he auci»ssfu1 pruseculion uf the 
business. Tlie success of our beat flock-musters fully 
ittests (be correctness of the above statements, in Iha 
iiinnagcment of their fine wooled breeds, and we have no 
doubt but those engaged in mutton breeds will prove 
iqually aiiccessful with Mniilar care and system. And it 
•uuld bo the extreme of folly for any one to pronouncs 
his or tliat parUvular breed of slieep as the o»< brad 
ibove all others, the mnat profitable in nil locations and 
for all farmers. L. IIakti.ktt. Juat 9th, 1SU2. 
P. S. The Messrs. Uuiicb's usually fatten a portion of 
eir wethers each winter, — three aiid four icare old, ob- 
ining for them ss mutton, from fS.SU to (S per head. 

Rei.itiv* Vjti-Di or Food roa Milch Cuwb— Several 
French and Herman cbsmisis Balimale the relative value of 
several itewripliani of toud for milch cnwi as fullcwi ;— Thai 
100 puumls uf guDd hay are worth 2W pauudi of potataet; 
460 pound! of beet rout, with the leaves ; 3dO pounds of Si- 
berian cfthbage ; '.£50 puundi uf heat ruot, without the leavei ; 
250 pnuDdi of carrots ; SO pounds of hay, clover, ;?p.ii>i>h tre- 

' "' ' " ■" pouadi of oilcnkcnt ™li* ; 250 poondsof 

i» i 3U0 punnds if barlBj and ual straw ; 
400 pounds of rye or wheat straw ; !ZS pounds of peas, besni, 
or ratch sead ; 60 pounds of ooUi or 5U0 pounds of grean 
trefoil, Span i>b tiefoU, or m^ti.—ScattiA Parmer. 

What la IJiat whiob makes all women equally pratljl 
PuttisX Uw «*sdlM0tt(. 
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[For the Country Gentlemen and Cultivator J 
SEA WEED AS A FERTILIZER. 



Messrs. Editors — I have been an attentive reader of 
Thk CoLTiTATOR foF some years past, and think it a val- 
uable publication for the farmer. I fear its merits are not 
as highly appreciated as they should be, by those whom it 
is most calculated to benefit. Indeed there are none so 
wise, of whatever profession, but might learn something 
useful from its perusal, provided a practical application 
was made of its hints and suggestions. 

The great advantage of The Cultitator is the oppor- 
timity it gives to farmers situated in different parts of the 
country, to express their ideas, thus furnishing a medium 
for free interchange of thought on all subjects relating to 
farm management. 

It is with no small degree of diffidence I avail myself 
of this privilege which you so freely accord to others, since 
this is the first time I ever attempted to write for any 
publication. Nevertheless, I overcome my scruples when 
I consider the importance of the subject about which I 
am to write, and also that it has never, to my knowledge, 
been even mentioned in your columns. 

The great object for which I write is to draw to the sub- 
ject the attention of others of more experience than my- 
self, and to induce them to give to the world the benefit 
of that experience. 

The subject iit the proper management of Sea Weeds^ 
or the Drift of tlie sea shore^ as a source of manure. I 
am well aware, to the greater portion of your readers, 
those reeilding at a distance from the water, the subject is 
or no practical importance. Nevertheless, The Culti- 
vator must find its way to homes " close by the sea 
shore " — in New- Jersey, Long Island, Connecticut, Rhode 
Inland and Massachusetts. The immense quantities of 
drift cast upon the shores of these states, amounting an- 
nually to thousands upon thousands of loads, must be of 
great value to those living near the water, and so situated 
that they can apply it to tlie soil. 

Tfie *^ drift " is a cotistant and inexhaustible source 
of vianure^ and never fails. It being a natural growth, 
the quantity docs not materially vary from one year to 
another. There are three distinct varieties — it is not my 
intention, however, to give any description of them at the 
present time — suffice it to say when nearly arrived at ma- 
turity, their hold upon the place that nurtured them is bro- 
ken, and they are cast upon the shore. ** Drift " is the 
term usually applied to tiiem in this state. If not gath- 
ered, it ** moveth about withersoever the wind and waters 
taketh it.** 

That it should be collected and applied to the land, no 
one will doubL The important question is — what is the 
best manner of applying it? In the natural state or de- 
composed ? If decomposed, what is the best method of 
rotting it ? These questions, and many others relating to 
the varieties, (for all varieties will not admit of Uie same 
treatment,) it is important should be satisfactorily answer- 
ed. None are better able to do so than those who have 
tried the various methods, and who judge from their own 
experience. 

The easiest way of applying the drift, and as far as my 
observation has extended, the one most generally practic- 
ed, is to spread it on the surface, either to be ** plowed 
in " or left on the surface as a top-dressing. There are 
two objections to this course which I think more than 
counterbalance all the good that may come from it. 

1st. TJte seeds of many foreign and dangerwts weeds 
are introduced into the soil^ which it is is nearly impos- 
sible to eradicate, 2d. Jt is unphilosophical. 

Those at all familiar with the sea sliore liave observed 
Uie many curious forms of vegetable growtli at the margin 
or limits of the highest tides. Some localities, favorably 
situated, aliound in a great variety of weeds of all sizes, 
colors, and descriptions. There are also a number of varie- 
ties of grasMs, and these taken in conneotion with the 
veeds would furnish an interesting study for Ihe botanist. 



I have often noticed a kind of grass resembling the 
** quack " of the upland, growina, however, much more 
luxuriantly. I have no doubt it is the veritable *^ quack" 
— its nature somewhat changed by the action of the aalfe 
water. 

Now tlie sea weed being washed by the tide among 
these weeds and grasses, must become filled with tlieir 
seed. Especially is this the case in the fall months, when 
the seeds having arrived at maturity shell and drop easily. 
When the sea weed is applied to the land these seeds 
must necessarily pass into the soil — some to grow, others 
to decay, because deprived of the influence of Uie salt 
water. To show that this reasoning is not visionary, one 
illustration will suffice. The facts of the case I can vouch 
for, as it came directly under my own observation. 

A seven acre pasture lot situated close to the water, — 
** very handy to cart on to,'* — was covered over with drift 
three years in succession. It was then plowed and plant- 
ed with corn. Much to the surprise of the owner when 
the time for hoeing came, the ** quack '* was so thick the 
lot looked like a field of wheat flourishing finely in the 
month of October or November. There was never known 
to be any quack in the field before, excepting in one 
small comer where the tide occasionally overflowed— 4 
convincing proof that the quack was brought in with the 
sea weed. This manner of applying the drift I therefore 
consider hazardous, and never to be risked except under 
peculiar circumstances, which I may mention at some 
future time. 

2d. It is unphilosophical. The nature of the drift is such 
that it decomposes very slowly, and being placed on the 
surface, subject to the action of the sun and wind, it loses 
one of its chief virtues — its saline properties. To be 
sure, a small portion of the salt it contains may be ** wash- 
ed into" the soil by the rain, but the greater portion is 
evaporated and passes into the atmosphere. If it is 
" plowed in," this difficulty is obviated ; but the quantity 
that can be treated in this way is at the best but small, 
compared with the whole amount accumulating through- 
out the year. 

Therefore it is my opinion that drift should never be 
applied to the soil in its natural state, or at least in the 
condition it is taken from the shore. To be used advan- 
tageously it must be decomposed. To hasten decomposi- 
tion, and at the same time to increase its value as a ma- 
nure, it should be composted with other materials — the 
substances that are adapted to this purpose, i. e., those 
that are the most available — those that will **pay the 
best." The best metliod of treating the different varieties 
of sea weeds, are inquiries which I shall consider at some 
future time. A Young Farmer. Greenwich, Conn. 
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[?or the Country Oentlemao and OulUvator.] 

On Rupture of the Gullet and Vomiting in 

Cattle. 
On or about the first of March of this year, I was called 
in to give my opinion about a small Ayrshire cow, the 
property of and just newly purchased by a Mr. Henderson, 
dairy proprietor in this city. He had bought her on the 
day previous in market, without warranty, from a cattle- 
dealer, who said he knew nothing about her. NoUiing 
wrong was observed about her until towards the evening, 
when she was observed to swell up on the left side, and 
vomit on attempting to swallow food ; which latter I may 
mention here, was sloppy, and naturally easily swallowed. 
Next morning she repeated the same process, vomiting 
again, and not without evincing considerable pain. 

Diagnosis — Rupture and Impaction of the Gullet,—' 
On passing the probang, I found the obstruction to be in 
the thoracic portion of the gullet. With some care the 
instrument forced its passage through, and for a time food 
passed through the opening and afforded Ihe animal tem- 
porary relief. I ordered her to get nothing but diluentSi 
with a view if possible of breaking np and wtshing down 
the mass into the stomach. The probang was pawad fioc 
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several days, each time affording relief; but the opening 
speedily filled up again, followed as a matter of course 
by the vomiting and distention of the rumen. In this 
state of affairs, I recommended an operation for its re- 
moval through the walls of the stomach ; but the owner, 
evidently doubting the nature of the case, would not 
consent. 

This being the case, I had no resource left but to watch 
how the affection proceeded, still recommending diluents 
to be allowed only. The animal began to waste, but still 
gave milk, which latter one hardly expected. This, how- 
ever, she did until the seventh week, by which time she 
was reduced to a living skeleton, ultimately dying of ex- 
haustion. 

I^oat mortem. — Bowels and stomach completely empty, 
with the exception of some indigested matter on the first 
Btomaoh. Gall bladder distended; liver, kidneys and 
other viscera healthy. On cutting into the thorax the 
lungs were observed healthy ; heart usual size and heal- 
thy, but immediately between the upper lobes of the lungs 
I found, as I anticipated, that the muscular coat of the gul- 
let was ruptured to the extent of nine inches in the di- 
rection of its tube. Tlie consequence of this was a loss 
of power on the part of the gullet to contract on and force 
down the food into the stomach, its accumulation at the 
ruptured spot extending the mucous or internal wall of 
the gullet into a large oval sac 

Remarks. — Vomiting but rarely happens in cattle, oc- 
curing only in such cases as this, or in constriction of the 
gullet. The diagnosis between the two is, however, not 
very difficult I have seen but one case similar be- 
fore ; it also occurred in this city while I was a student at 
the E^inboro Veterinary College, In that case we 
operated by cutting into the stomach and passing the hand 
from thence into the gullet ; the obstruction was complete- 
ly removed, and so far the operation was successful, al- 
though too long delayed to save tlie already exhausted 
animal. 

The gullets of both cows are now in the museum of the 
Edinboro Veterinary College. Rutherford, V. S. 

Veterinary Infirmary, Edinboro. Scotland. May 13, 1862. 
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[For tlie Country Oentleman and CulttTator.] 

MANUFACTURE OF SQ RQHUM SUGAR. 

Messrs. Editors — As I have recently noticed several 
inquiries in the Country Gentleman in reference to the 
raising and manufacturing of the sugar cane, I thought I 
would offer my mite to the general fund of information, 
which you can accept or not as you see fit. 

Iowa has so far taken the lead in this new branch of 
agriculture ; being the first to engage in it, and having 
produced the greatest number of gallons of syrup and 
pounds of sugar. Last year we produced a greater num- 
ber of gallons of syrup than were consumed in the State, 
of both home-made and southern molasses, besides a large 

amount of sugar, which is more than can be said of any 
other Northern State. This year, if the season is favora- 
ble, we expect to export a large quantity. So I think we 
are as well qualified to speak from experience here as in 
any other section of the country. 

First, the kind of cane. The sorghum or Chinese cane 
is almost universally preferred ; It making a greater amount, 
and a belter quality than any other kind. However, 
there are a very few who prefer the Imphee. 

Tho kind of soil best adapted to raiding cane, Is a light, 
sandy loam. It should be high and dry, and be manured 
the previous year, as cane grown on freshly manured 
ground taiites too much of the ammonia. 

There are various opinions as to the best method of 
planting ; some preferring to plant the seed dry, others to 
soak it long enougli to thoroughly moisten the seed, and 
still others to soak it iu warm water twenty four hours, 
and then bang it up in a bag in a warm place till it sprouts 
from a quarter to half an inch long, and then plant in 
newly plowed groand. The latter plau I think is the best, 



for it is so very slow to start that the weeds are apt to get 
the advantage of it before it is large enough to cultivate, 
and Uiis gives it fully a week*s start of any other way. 
Cultivate t<ame as corn, and when ready to manufacture, 
the blades may be stripped off very expediiioiK*»ly by using 
a light stick from three to four feet long, and striking 
from the top of the stalk down. In this way a good 
hand will strip from one-third to one-half an acre per day. 

A number of different patent contrivances Irnve been 
used in manufacturing, but none have been found to pro- 
duce a better article than the simple wooden pan with 
sheet-iron bottom, placed on a furnace. 

When the juice is ready for boiling, before warming 
add one gill of milk of lime, (made by placing stone-lime 
in a close vessel and keeping covered till slacked ; when 
used, stir up to the consistency of good white- wash.) 
Boil rapidly, and keep well skimmed as long as the scum 
has a green color. As the whole secret of making a good 
article is in skimming, it should be carefully attended to; 
one hand standing over the pan constantly till done. It 
is boiled sufficiently for good molasses when it strings out 
like hairs when poured slowly in a small stream. For 
sugar, boil from five to eight minutes longer. When it 
is boiled sufficiently to begin to foam, like maple sugar 
when nearly done, the fire must be kept low to prevent 
scorching. 

When going according to these directions, no difficulty 
has been experienced iu making both sugar and molasses 
of a good quality. S. S. Bozarth. 

Weet Liberty, Iowa, June 2. 18d3. 
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TFor the Country Oentleman and Cnltivator.] 
A WHILE IN THE ORCHARD. 



The apple is a very good fruit if well ripened, and in 
order to have them hang on the trees until ripe, we must 
go through the orchard first and see what it wants. As 
we go through, we see many limbs chafing each other so 
as to chafe the bark off. We know when the bark is 
chafed, the sap does not flow freely, so one of the limbs 
that chafe must be taken off. We find some of the limbs 
run up nearly per)>endicnlar, and if any apples set on 
them they will be shaken off, because when the wind 
blows, it gives a quick jerking motion to the limbs and 
prevents the fruit from hanging on. Some of the limbs 
run out horizontally, or at such an angle that after the 
fruit has set and grown larger and heavier, they cause the 
limbs to bend and sway in the wind so the fruit will hang 
on the trees until they are ripe. We do not want the 
limbs to run up towards the sky only high enough to make 
a good head, and then run out horizontally to make a 
good shape. I think the best shape for a tree is to have 
the lower limbs high enough for a team to pass under, 
with the head of the tree low, and with wide-spreading 
branches. If the limbs are too thick for climbing among 
them, they mu^it be thinned out by going into the top of 
the tree and working our way down, which I think is a 
better way than to tiim as many do^that is, they stand 
on the ground and trim what they can conveniently reach, 
which they call trimming up their orchards. If any one 
will look up into the trees of an orchard trimmed in this 
way, and one that is trimmed the way I propose, he will 
very soon see a great difference in favor of my plan. 

Some will scrape off the rough bark ot the bodjc 
of tlie trees and wash them, which looks very well 
at the time, but some more rough bark will come on 
again. I think the best tree-scraper is the plow used in 
the soil, stirring it of^en, and preventing all weeds and 
grass from growing. If the plow is used thoroughly, the 
rough bark will fall off and leave a bright smooth healthy 
bark, which is much better and looks better thim the 
scraped trees. 

Most every one knows when he sees an orchard of good 
shaped trees, how well it looks, and it would be well for all 
to go to their orchards and imitate as near as they can. If 
yoQ cannot make the form you desire the first year, lay 
your foundatioii, to be continued in afWr years, n. d. 
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COL. DUANE'S SEED INQ UACHINE. 
On tiie lOth June we aUended a trial of Col. J. 
B, DciNB'a Seeding Mschiue, of "hich a xery full dea- 
criptiun and several brief noticee liare herclolore appear- 
ed JD our columoB. We bad never before peraousliy nit- 
ueBEed its operatioo. however, in tbe field, alibough it was 
tested at Cbe State Fair at Waterloim, and has been doinj; 
conBiderable work during the past two Beasona, we under- 
Btand, for farmers about Schenectady. 

The liiat wu held upon tbe larm of Hr. Collins, on 
th« Hohawk Bats near that dty. The soil there is of a 
kind to ehoiv the worliing of soch a machiDe to good ad- 
Tauuge, but its condition was unfavorable, baring been 
plowed when not sufRdentl; drj, and baked in quite hard 
clods under tbe sunshine- 
Col. D.'s Seeder, as our readers may remember, com- 
bines in once passing over the surface of the ground every 
operation connected with the complete putdng in of the 
Med. Teeth of a peculiar shape, devised to avoid clogging 
witli anything over which tbey may pass, first cut up and 
cultivate the plowed ground, lying just as tlie plow left it ; 
any desired grain then distribute* itself oier the surface 
just bebiiid Ihe cullivBtor teeth, and is covered bya drag 
following them ; clover seed, or clover and timothy are 
ueit sown, and covered by a fine saw-tooth drag ; the rol- 
ler follows, and, laat of all, plaster is distributed over the 
surface beliind tbe roller, at any desired rate per acre. 
[See vol. iviLi Co. Gkht., page 2fi3, for cut and fuller 
description.] Thus the ground is passed over but once, 
in brendlhs of four feet, slthougli it is designed to con- 
struct macbinea of sii feet width ; the wliole work is com- 
pleted as fast as it is begun — neitlier rain nor any other 
cause having an opportunity to intervene and leave the 
operation half done — the grain bait dragged in, oi the 
clover unsown, or tbe land unrolled, and consequently un- 
fit far the reaper and the mower at subsequent harvests. 

Tlia points whicb the actual trial of the macliinc, as 
compared with seeing It not in operation, brought most 
parlicularly to our notice, are Iheae ; 

1, The success wltb which the inventor has harmonized 
and combined in email compass so many different sctlone, 
and tlie simplicity with which each by itself is accomplish- 
ed. The weight of the whole apparatus is adjusted so as 
to balance ilself upon the roller — .just where it la wanted. 
The roller ilaelf can be consequently constructed of aa 
light material as is compatible with strength. Castor 
wheeb in front, and the two secliona in which tbe roller Is 
made, enable tbe machine to turn with parfect ease in its 
own width, so as to begin the ncit breadth just at the edge 
of the last one. The driver, seated behind, regulates 
everything, from tbe depth o( the cultivator teeth in front, 
to tiie throwing of the whole Out of gear, without leaving 

2. The great ingenuity displayed in the sererat parts. 
The cultivalur tcetti in passing through Ihe tjam-yard to 
reach the Geld, cleared themselves of tbe loose straw as they 
Jvent along. By chan^ng Ihcm for tlioae of another pattern, 
(lie land is thrown in narrow ridf-es and the seed there- 
fore ooines up in perfect drills, ity reference to page 2G3 
of our laat volume, already alluded to, otlier ingonioui 
devices will be observed, all of which performed very 
Bitislacturily, tlie parts they were inter]ded to fill. 

S. The ease with which so much labor is done at once. 
The team employed was an excellent one for farm work 
of any kind, never lagging or hanging back in tbeir work ; 
but they were not lieavy, and although it was a good pull 
for lliem, and tlie day oppressively warm, the laak seem- 
ed quite aa easy and much leas noisy than tbe voicing of 
a Keaper. We leHed the draught by an ordinary spring 
dynamometer, which varied in the osdllationa of the in- 
dex, with the movemeuta of tbe team and oaaual oUtruc- 



tions, Ihim two or three hundred pounds all the way up, 
but it lingered most and ofteneat between 8S0 and 400 
lbs., and the arerage could not have been far from 375 

IngoaU, and then 
'ed in both cases, 
!ent conceded, in 
lan if tbe several 
by one in the una] 
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i. The machine was tested first in 
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fully as good, If not in better orde 



method. The advantage iiere involved, is that by th 
of such a machine, the farmer is sure of having bis work 
well done througlmut, whereas when each is done by it- 
self, those whicb are not absolutely nertitari/ to the growth 
of Ihe seed at all, are frequently slighted, if not wholly 
omitted, in the hurry of tbe aeason, from stress of weather, 
or from that other cause which aOects the perfonOBDce of 
so many duties, away from the farm as well as on it — the 
I sptric of idleness inseparable from " human depravity." 
I On the other hand, we have the objection that every 
I farmer must sometimes wish to perform the separate 
operations combined in the Duane Seeder, one by one, 
and that in making this expensive addition to his farm 
machinery, he does not altogether obviate the necessity of 
procuiing the detached implements forother tasks. AsLory 
was also told on tbe Seld, of some early citizen of Schenec- 
tady, more food of large and forcible eipreaaions than be 
was capable of understanding the accurate defiaitioD of 
the long words he so constantly employed, and who com- 
plained when Dr. Kutt first brought out his improved 
cooking stove, that " tliere was a plaguey sight too much 
n>elaphi,eici about It." But, as already stated, each part 
ot this machine — however " metaphysical" the whole may 
appear— is really simple in itself, and the danger of de- 
rangement ai-ising from the number and complication of 
it? parts, must be, in point of fact, less than we had feared. 
It is not a machine which a farmer would thoroughly com- 
preliend until after some study and examination, unlew 
posaeaaed of more than the usual degree of mechanical 
aptitude, and, when thoroughly mastered, we fancy he 
would much ratber work it bimself tlian entrust it to most 
of the hired men he would be able to employ. But the 
same thing might be asserted with regard to the mower, 
and still more with regard to tlie reaper; and there is DO 
doubt of tlie fact that our farmers are now much better 
acquainted with mechanical principles than they were 
twenty years ago. They have been educated up to Uie 
daily use of much machinery which would have appeared 
to their fathers quite as full of troubleaome " metapliyuca" 
as Dr. Nott'b cooking stove did to those who hul never 
before had anything but an open fire-place. 

Upon tbe same field in which llie Heeding Maclibe wu 
tried, there had been one strip of oats put in a week or 
ten days previously, which sliowed, from the manner In 
which they were appearing above the surface, how well 
and evenly the seed was sown. In the next field we had 
similar evidence in regard to clover seed. We (hen drove 
out, about three miles, lo the farm of Jacob Hocce, Esq., 
at Gleiiville, to inspect a field of oats ridged in, in very 
perfect drills, by tbe same midline with diflerent cultiva- 
tor-teeth attached as above noted. The appearance of the 
young grain was very fine niid even, with the exception 
of one strip where its Imperfect growth bad not been in 
any respect the fault of the machine. 

11 space permitted we should add tome remarks with 
respect lo tbe farming in tills part of tlie Hohawk valley. 
We have never seen a farm more ptrfeetly ntal or ap- 
parently more thorouglily tilled, nor buildings mors com- 
modious and convenient for (he purposes of such a farm, 
than we found at Ur. Houcu's; — and Ibis word of com- 
mendation although it may aeem iiigii, we shall bereaJler 
hope lo prove well deserved by a more complete descrip- 
tion, it time permits our visiting GlenviUe again during 
the season. Among other farmers witli whom we bad sone 
converaiitian, and whose systems of practice we stull 
some time hope lo record, are Hems. Coums, CnaRua 
SiNDiits and Albhi YaN Voasi. i. D. W*TKiira, Biq. 
of Schenectady did muab lo forward the laooMi it Uii 
trial. 
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Q^ In Ihfl middtofi refreslilng ind much oMded rain 
on the 4th June, we get out tor Ceatnl New-York, eou- 
grmtiiUting ounielics ihiC the drotith wu at lut st an eriii. 
At Sjracuee we learnt that during the whole month or 
Haj there bad been but about an icch ind a half of rain. 
In round numbers, two thirJa of which fell during the fiiat 
two daja of the month, leaiing the whole of the remain- 
der ver; unusuallj (lr}r. There could not have been so 
much rain last week, we judge, in Central NeW-Tork, ns 
there waa in the eastern part of the State, and we regn^t- 
led to hear bj friends from BufTalo and Rochester, llint 
the ibowera there bad been Mill lighter, acarcelj wetdn^- 
the aurface of the ground. 

Tlie proepecta for Fruit about Syracuae appear to W 
uniformly good. In llie Hue young orchards of V. \V. 
Suitn. Esq., the pear trees were as heavily burdened n.i 
they well could be, and aa to plumi he remarked thjii 
tliere would be pl.iity thin searon fur liumaii use evtn 
■Iter Ibe curcolio has taken all it wanta. 

A« to the Farm crops, a drive with Mr. OEonia aboweii 
that the winter wheat and |;r»M hs<e both been kept back 
Tor lack of moisture, whilespring grain must also be aomo- 
what behind. Ur. Q, does not think the proapect frir 
grain nearly so good as last year; it ia well to add Aotr 
jfood his own grain crops were in ISfll, in order to uiider- 
'-''-■ -'-'■- ' -in ; npon 62 acrei of 



B« we hare heretofore stated after other Tisiis, is upon 
ctoier and plaster, bo that, in comparison with the beneSt 
derived through tlie laat mentioned agency, Ur. G. is al- 
most Inulined to regard yard manure as something of a 
drug, and la placed above ilie necessity of composing it with 
peat,&o,,loincrea>eitsquanlity,BndofGloselyeccnoniiung 
nil other maiiurial reaourcea, aa many less fortunatt^iy 
situated farmers are obliged to do. But his manure yards 
are liglit, and 'their contenta will not leach away; and 
for careful management, quite as much as for the amount 
tliat is made, a proBtable leaaon might be conveyed to 
any viaitor at the farm In peraon, !f not to any reader of 
tliese already too prolonged remarks. 
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the farm laM autumn, Iht arerapt yield throw/ltovt w. 
tweiity-ei)Eht buslida per acre. JoH.i Johnston had bci 
■t Ur. U.'a jwt before uur viiit, and thought (he proniii 
«f *i\t wheat now hi good there na it \i about Geneva. Hr. { 
Geddes ia couiilnutl} gn>wing n miinllur proporlicin of while 
wlieat and ■ liirgcr w■^^■^-e nf Mediterranean. The latcer 
hna roiidified iia diameter Tery much sltice it baa been 
proilnced in his viraDiry, and is now known as " Ounndaca 
Amber." For doini-!.tic purpoaes it is preferred by Mr. 
G. to the while wheat, [lie bread made from it beiiig 
noietcr, and qidie »• while as we ever desire to see it. 

In an addrem last year we referred to Mr, G.'s farni 
u fumisliing an exaniple with respect to tlie amount ol 
manure mada upon it. — atating that lie keeps a flock of 
•heep of just alMuit ai many head as lie has acres 
on his (arm, and h "careful to turn all the flraw begruws 
Into manure." The latter pirt of this anwrtlon Is quili> 
inoiirrect. Slniw ft\\» n-ndlly (herr, and a large Hinount 
ia yearlT di^poleil uf ; but, in point of fact, it wonid tiu 
•Imoirt inipuniilile til tre.nl down and at>ply alt Iht tiraw 
produced in tli« lorm of i>taliie manure What Mr. (ieddi-.'- 
did do Ian year ban clveii liiiii a larger amount of manure 
than we ever licf-irc a.iH nu one farm in lliia country,— 
from 13 to IA pili-s, whii'li have been put up duriuK tli'- 
■pring in cleaning liie Janl-, tii await autumn application. 
nainly <m Ibe "Uriacc, mid wiiich huve almost as niit 
and trim an aj)peBraiice a-* to many iitacks ai)out an Eiig 
lii4i farmaleail. Aii-ul fiirlv acres of gniln ftraw, abnui 
thirty ai'rea of clover straw ihrBsbed for the aecd, and tl,e 
waatB of twentyi'ix nrm* o( com and forty acres nf hay. 
entered into tlwir cuuilHuition during the winter, so that 
they prolnhly rvpreaeiit quite as large a quanlity as il the 
■traw of the whole whi-at eropol 1861 had been reeerreil 
by ilai'll for Ibe purpose. Tliu present year tliere are Ine 
•ores io wheal, 18 each in corn and barley, and 8 in oats— 
a tuul nf I Bi> acres, leaving somewhat murv than one-hulf 
the farm in gnvs and vUivers, permanent or otherwise. 
Kotwilhataiidiiig tlie natire ftrlility of tW soil liere, ainl 
the amount uf yard manure made, the main depeudancc. 



1^ During the past two months Eon. A. B. Conqis 
of Haventraw, has been mailing several important ad- 
ditions to his already extensive herds of Short Homs and 
Devons. 

Ur. J. R. Piot of Sennelt, completed a number of 
purchasea of Short-Horns for Ur. Cokoer in April last — 
among them the " Duke of Tbomdale," bred by Sm. 
Tbohtie, and purchased of Daniil UcHillak of Spring- 
field, Ohio ; the imported cow " Tiolanle," bred by Jas. 
DocoLABS of Athelstaneford, Scotland, and imported bj 
the Society of Shakers at Lebanon, Ohio, together with 
Sve others of less celebrity, also purchased from the 
SlLskera : the imported cow " Bright Eyes 3d," with her 
daiigliler, purchaaeil of J. D. PaTTKRaus of Chautauqua 
Co., also " Artless Sd," a two-rear old heifer sired by Lord 
of Oilorrt, from tlie same iierd ; the cows " Vermillion " 
and '• Queen Mary," purchased from Wu. D. Piehcb of 
South Cliarleston, Ohio ; " Grace " and her calf, from Jab. 
IIall of Paris, Ky.; " Coquette " and tier calf, from Wh. 
It. DCNCAN of Winchester, Ey,, and last, but not least, 
imported " Lydia Languisii," by Duke of Gloster, " Pear- 
iette," by Duke of AirdHe, "Jessica," by Albion, and 
" Winona," by Fanlichini, all from R. A. AlikiiDir, 
Woodburn Farm, Woodford Co., Ky. 

Besides tlie foregoing, Mr. Page passed through her« 
Inst week witli a second installment, among wiiich. we are 
informed, were the bull " Old Warrior," bred by RiuntRD 
Booth, imported by the Clinton Coiiuly, Oiiio, Associa- 
tion — purchased from Wu. Palhee of that county; and 
several Sl.orl-Horn cows, including "ML-s Belleville," 
iiii)>urted by the late N'okl J. Bkcab, purchased from E. 
Mares of Camilliis, Onondaga Co. There were also four 
DeTon cows from the herd of Ambrosk SriviKE of Gene- 
see county. 

Wu did not have the opportunity of sedng either of 
these traiiahipmcnts, but from llieir pedigree, and the 
opinion eipreweJ by Mr. PaOE, whose Judgment in sloek 
niaitrrs deservedly stands high, they cannot hut prole a 
•ahiable accession to the breeding calabiisbmeut at 
" WalUberg." 



Caora adodt PHiLAnitLrniA.— A ride through portionB 
of Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, and Pliiladelphla Coun- 
ties, shows a 6ne proniii of the wheat crop — the only 
drHwlMck being the large portions beaten down by the 
lale great storm. The Medllerranean is exclusively sown. 
Kelds generally appear as well as in the best porlioiui of 
WestLTii New. York, but tlie growth is sii inches to a foot 
taller, and the heads rather shorter. Farmers think tliat 
the product will avenige 18 or 20 bushels per acre; and 
the best cullivalOTa expect 26 to 28. Thirty bushels is 
about tile higlie.<t product. Corn looks well for the lat« 
season, and ll>e grara crop will bo about medium in amount. 



s of s 



e of t) 



inly bring tl 






la., IltA. 



^* Tlie pecuniary value of the money and medal 
priies uftercd for conipetjlion at the great Ititematioiial 
Cattle Sliuw lo be lield at Battersea Park, London, June 
S3-2T, ia a iiula abort of (ia.OOO. 
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1^ What can Farmers' Clubs do beyond holding 

Winter Meetings for mutual intercourse and discussion, 

to promote the improvement and progress of Farming ? 

This question is often asked. A great deal may be done 

through the summer months to keep up the interest and 

increase tiie efficiency of Farmers' Clubs. -The Lincoln- 

shire (England) Chronicle^ an excellent paper which we 

receive with great regularity, affords an example in point, 

through the medium of an advertisement of the ** Lincoln 

Farmers' Club," which offers the following "clipping 

prizes," as they are there tei-med, with an appointment of 

the farm on which the clipping is to take place, June 3d, 

when the following prizes will be given : 

To the man who shall shear 6 sheep in the best £. s. d. 

manner, time considered 2 0— say tlO.OO 

ToUie Second 1 6.00 

TotheThIrd 10 S.SO 

TotheFourth 6 1.25 

The conditions arc that competitors should be nominated 

by members of the Club, and reside within 12 miles of 

the Guildhall at Lincoln. 

■ » 

The Life Stock and Agricultural Products of thk 
SsATK OF Indiana. — The census of 1860 gives the follow- 
ing returns as to the Agriculture of the State of Lidiana : 

U\K STOCK— NUMnRR OF USAD. 



Horses, 409.504 

Asses and raules, 1^G27 

Sheep, 2,167.875 

Swine, 2,498,528 



Milch Cowa, 491.033 

Working Oxen 95,9H2 

Other CaUle 682.ueo 



Value of Live Stock. $50,116,964 

Value of slaugtitered animals, 9,592,332 



AOKICCLTCRAL PRODUCTS. 



Wheat. 15.219,012 bushels. 

Com 6M.»>41.600 do. 

Oats, 5,02><,75l do. 

Tobacco 4,6d7.9«J» pounds. 

Flax Seed, .... 15>>,272 bushels. 
Flax 17.1 12 pounds. 



Wool, 2.466,264 pounds. 

Irish Potatoes, 8,873,134 bushels. 
Sweet Potatoes 2Kt,300 do. 

Butter. 17.934.764 pounds. 

Cheese, 669.577 do. 

Hay. 635,324 tons. 



We have received the Prospectus of a company 
entitled the New- York and Nicaragua Colonization As- 
sociation.** It appears from it that offers have been made 
of ** large gi:ants of land in more than one of the Central 
Americah States, on terms but little above the cost of 
record and survey, and on the sole other condition of im- 
mediate colonisation and rapid settlement of the country." 
It is proposed to found a practical working colony, for 
which that part of Nicaragua near or about the bead of 
Nicaragua Lake has been cliosen as the most advan- 
tageous site. The climate and healthfulness of the coun- 
try, the fertility of the soil, the character of the natives, 
are all most highly spoken of. The letters published 
in this Journal from our Minister to Nicaragua, Hon. 
A. B. Dickinson, (one of which may be found on 
another page of this paper,) afford farther information on 
these topics. 

** For the purpose of organizing this emigration, estab- 
lishing manufnctoricsi, opening up the mines and develop- 
ing the agriculture of the region selected, this association 
has been formed, and a charter under the laws of the State 
of New- York has been taken out with a capital of $50,- 
0(^0, divided into 2,000 shares of ^26 each. Each sliare 
will be entitled to a grant of 25 acres of land, which the 
shareholder may own in his own exclusive right ; and, 
besides that, he will be entitled to his pro rata interest in 
the enterprise and profits of the corporation." 

The President of the Association is Dr. E. S. Ttlkr, 

who is said to have been an extensive traveller in Central 

America. The Secretary, who may be addressed for 

farther information, is Mr. T. C. Leland, 614 Broadway, 

New- York* 



The periodical formerly published at Montreal — 
the ** Farmer*8 Journal,** we believe it was called — suf- 
passed anything else in our experience, in the unblushing 
•pp-opriation of articles from the columns of other Agri- 



cultural Journals. But its successor, the " Lower Canada 

Agriculturist,** bids fair to equal if not exceed it, in this 

direction. Several of the recent numbers have shown a 

marked degree of progress, and the one for June, contains 
page after page filched from the columns of the Cocntrt 
Gkntlkman and other American papers, without a single 
word of credit. Our exchanges on this side the lines, are 
many of them careless and unfair enough in respect to 
credits, but the palm must be awarded we think to the 
official organ of the Agricultural Board of Lower Canada. 



The Journal of the Illinois State Ag. Society for 
June, contains a Report on Agricultural Statistics submit* 
ted to the Madison County Society of that State, by a 
Committee of which W. C. Flaoo, Esq., was Chairman. 
As a home illustration of the subject, Mr. F. remarks that 
last autumn he arranged in a table the products of bis 
orchard '* for seven years. Now, in this case, the naked 
fact was that eacli year had furnished a given number of 
barrels of apples. A new fact, however, was that on al- 
ternate years the product was about one-half what it was 
in other years. Another new fact which appeared was 
that trees of early apples produced a smaller quantity of 
apples, but larger cash returns than winter fruit. These 
facts, thus arrived at in a satisfactory way, have an imme- 
diate practical value to myself or any other person under 
like circumstances.** 

The Report presents a detailed summary of the infor- 
mation given on the subject through the Country Gxn- 
TLEMAN, and submits a full and well considered plan for 
adoption by the Society, to procure returns of the Agri- 
cultural Statistics of the County of Madison. We need 
scarcely add that we are glad to see the good seed diat 
was sown with a primary reference mainly to oiur own 
State, already springing up and bringing forth fruit away 
out in Southern Illinois. 



Thomas* Fruit Culturist. — A Michigan Subscriber 
writes us under date of May 21, 1862: **I have been al- 
most a constant subscriber for your paper for some fifteen 
years, have acted as agent part of the time, and have 
been very much pleased and entertained with it. My 
copy of Thomas'* Fruit Culturist has been very much 
used here, and is pronounced the beat work on fruit to 
be had. It has done a great deal of good, givmg such 
full and complete descriptions. My copy was published, 
however, in 1850, and I wish another of • later edition, 
c. F. M.'* Since the date mentioned by our correspond- 
ent, an edition has been published considerably enlarged, 
and with farther information as regards varieties of Fruit 
of more recent introduction. We can send him a copy, 
postpaid, for $1. The price at which it is generally cata- 
logued is $1.26. 

■♦ 

Extraordinary Asparagus — We received last week 
two bunches of Asparagus — 25 stalks in each — weighing 
each about Sf pounds, accompanied by tlie following note : 

Oyster Bay Cove^ May 19. Gentlemen : — I send you 
to-day by express, two bunches of Asparagus, to show you 
what we can do in raising that vegetable on Long Island. 
What I send you is from a bed two and three years okL 
As I thought you would like to see some that we call fine, 
(though I liave seen larger,) I took the liberty of sending 
it, hoping you will receive it in good order. 

THOMAS YOUNGS. 

We cannot say more than to add, with our thanks, that 

this specimen of Asparagus was very greatly admired by all 
who saw it, and still more by those who ate it. It reach- 
ed us in perfect order. 



It is said in the newspapers that *' Belle ofBnmi- 
wick,** a 2:40, 1,000 pound, 16 hand, 6 year old grade 
Morgan mare, has Just been shipped from Maine to Lhrer- 
pool, for Mr. John De Costa, who pays |S00. 
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he trough, his daoks might be supplied with water at a Desoription of an Artlfloial Fish. Pond. 

trifling expense, and amusement furnished his children at 

the same time. Raising ducks to sell, may be profitable in Stehbn H. Ains worth of West Bloomfleld, in this 

Connecticut, but my husband thinks it is not in Iowa. gtate, who is well known as a successful fruit-grower. 

Benton Co., Iowa, M»y 21. ATIS. . , .. ,, j *• v .* .• -H 

-. TTi-n Tu an ij*8 also, it would scem, devoting his attention with equal 

Disease OF A Horse's Etb.— I have a fine five year old ^ xi. t. ■•. ^ ^ ,. mv j. ^ x. r* x. 

horse which has a queer discharge from the left eye. It has success, to the breeding of fish. The editor of the Roch- 

now been running near five months. Sometimes it is as clear ester Democrat, who visited Mr. Ainsworth recently, 

as water, (more I taink when at work,)-again, thick white ^{vea the following account of his operations :— 
and ropy. The eye itself seems unafi^ected, nor are the hds. -,, , . •!* 

I suppa^e it is a cold in the head, and the discharge aocora- The pond covers something over sixty rods of ground, 

panying it makes its way through ducts of eye and vicinity, and is filled by conducting the water, from thirteen 

He bad some cough, but when hay was dampened it has difiercnt springs, in tile laid under ground, and brought 

stopped. Can you favor me with your opinion. into pools a short distance above the pond. From thence 

Sabbath Rest, Pa. J. P. BELL, n flows Over a prepared bed of gravel to the pond. Per- 

What WILL Destroy HBH-LiCB^-In the springmy hen- haps one man in a million might have thought that a 

house 18 so fun of lice that I am obliged to shut It up, and to fij-h.pond, and above all a place for speckled trout, 

keep my fowls out of it until some time m the fall. In the ^^„i,i u„ ' k„„„ ^„^„ :« tx.^ i..^* ^i *k:„ ;„ i^«„*^^ 

spring of 1861, I set a hen in it, and after she had set about 2?^^^^^ have been made in the siK)t where this is located 

a week she wai so covered with lice that she could not keep The water is fourteen feet deep m the mam pond, and 

her nest ; and we lost the eggs, or rather the chickens, which 'his depth has been secured by excavation— the original 

we expected from them. The hen we greased with fresh depression being very flight, although the spot wva 

lard, but it would take too much lard to grease the whole of swampy and of little value. As a means of saving ev- 

the hen-house. What else is there 7 A Reader. cry drop of the small supply of water, two parallel walls 

Wind Mill. — Will you or some of your correspondents have been built around the pond, sunk into the blue clay, 

inform me through the Co. Gent., who had the wind mill at and the space between them grouted, so that not a drop 

the State Fair last fall? r. b. u. Clinton Comer. [We is wasted except by solar evaporation. At the bottom, 

observe that a priie was awarded to Merrill A Wood, Norwich, large stones are placed in positions to afford hiding 

N. Y., on " best arrangement for raising water other than places for the trout whenever they choose to retire from 

pump,-' hut we have quite forgotten what sort of " arrange- ^^^^ ^^^ 5^,^ i„ ^,,|g ^^^^^ jj^. Ainsworth has studied 

ment it was.j . ». -t. . rr ^ . the habits of his finny stock, and as far as he could, 

Fruits Intermixing.— A subscriber in Kansas sends quite compensated them for removing them from their native 

Vrj ;H iTJ^r^^^ ?eVr/r tr;i:i"r «; «r-« - ^^-r'. Spnngwater and other places, where 

writes: "Will fruits of any kind, especially grapes and they were captured. The walls around the pond aw 

strawberries, be changed in character or kind by planting carried to the height it is intended the water shaU reach, 

various kinds in close proximity to each other 7 " [The only and then a suflTicient quantity of earth placed over them 

effect of proximity is upon the seed or rather upon the pro- to sustain shade trees, a large number of which are in 

duct of the seed when sown. Two varieties of grapes or of a thrifty condition. The water comes into and passes 

strawberries planted so closely together as to intermingle from the pond through fine sieves, through which noth- 

their leaves and fruit, will always remain just as distinct ing but the water can pass. 

'» in character and kind " as they ever were ; but the seeds inj^i^e of the parallel walls there is a slope wall, and 

of either variety if planted will be like y to produce seed- ^.^m the top the ground recedes in all directions so 

lings partaking of the jomt nature of both the parent sorts.] ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^ .^^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^ p,^^. 

Book on Flower GARDBNiNO.-What book do you recom- es where it is likely to stand too long it is carried ofl" 

mend for information on the garden culUvation of flowers 7 ^ filing. Altogether, it is a perfect gem. Nothing has 

R. s. Madison Co. [Breck's Flower Qaraen, which can .;'^„ „««i.»«*«.i ««^ Ii^^o^ «,r« i,««Jr*i,« ^v^^nus^- ♦!.« 

be sent po^t-paid from this office for $1, will probably suit heen neglected, and those who have the facilities, the 

your waits more neariy than any other work.l g^^^d taste and enterprise to follow Mr. Ainsworth»s ex- 

,^ , ample would be greatly aided by paying him a visit 

A T w A MV POTTWTV Art ROPTFTV ^^ ^^'^"» ^^® ^"" "^ "^^ *" assuming, take great pleasure 

ALBANY COUNTY AG. BUCIETY j^ giving them the benefit of his experience. 

Ai a special meeting of the " Town Union Agricultu- I^ is, so far as we are advised, an unsettled matter 

ral Assodation,'' held at the village of ClarksviUe on the *J,^^ ?».*"y ^j]" /»» "^^ j" * g^^e'? quantity of water 

^,. r i* /i r • • xi r 11 • Mr. Amaworth has placed nearly eleven hundred trout 

7tli June, for the purpose of re-organizmg, the following j„ j,is pond, and some additions have been made by 

steps were taken : the process of artificial fecundation ; and this process 

The title of the Society was changed to the ** Albany he will continue to follow until his pond is suflRciently 

County Agricultural Society," and a Constitution adopted stocked. The spawn last year placed in the pools pre- 

to comply with the act entitled, "an Act to facilitete the P^rcd for the purpose was mostly covered with sand or 

. . r 4 -1. 1 J TT .• w 1 a • * ,» washed into still water, so that from thirty thousand 

forming of an Agricultural and Horticultural Society," ^.g^^ ^^ly about one hundred young fish-now an inch 

passed April 13, 1855. The following named are the long— have been discovered. He will no doubt be more 

officers for the first year: successful with future experiments. We have an im- 

President — JURIAN WINXE, Bethlehem. pression that the most successful experiments have been 

let Vice Prest— James W. Jolly, Coeymana. "?^^*^ ^^ ^«»"8 ^ succession of boxes, through which 

^. i> . J . T »i mi %r . TT 11 1. 1 "Jc water runs over gravelly bottoms, and into which 

Vice Presidente-Lutlier Tucker Martin Ilallenbeck, ^^e sand and earth is not wished. If it were possible 

Gei) Young and Ja^b Simmons Albany ; Jam^ Reamer ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 3 deposited by the smaU num- 

and Ira Boyington, Bern ; John H. Booth and Dav.d Van ^^ ^f ^rout now left in our streams, we should quickly 

Allen, Bethlehem; Wm Tuttle and John Burhans, Coey- ^^ ^^em re-stocked to their full capacity. But it is 

mans; Peter Shaver and Abra. V. Mynders, Guiiderland ; ^nown that even under the most favorable cir cum stan- 

Stephen Mercelus and Elon Gallup Knox ; Robert Taylor ^^^ ^„, ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^y^ ^,^^ ^^ ^y^^^^ ^^.^j^ ^^ 

and Geo. W. Bender, New Scotland; JudsonConkhu much of the product is devoured by snakes, water foul, 

and Janies E Mackey^^ Rensselaerville ; Dr. P. B Noxon ^nd the larger fish. It would be a very eaiy matter t^ 

and C. P. Williams, Watervliet; Chas. Bently and Jacob .^^^rt to artificial fecundation, bv which an immense 

liorman, westerio. quantity of the most beautiful and delicate fish known 

Secretary— Samuel C. Bradt, Albany. in American waters could be raised. 

Treasurer— William H. Slingeriand, Bethlehem. But to the sport. Both bait and fly were taken the 

Directors — L. G. Ten Eyck and John Sloan, Bethle- instant they touched the water, and had a hundred 

hem ; O. H. Osbom, Watervliet ; Alex. E, Willis, Coey- hooks been upon each line, each one would have its 

mans ; Henry Creble and David Callanan, New Scotland, victim. They wore of ▼arions sizes when put into tike 

4" 
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pond I'm jetirs Bf(o. Those of three years are dov 
plump poanders. A majority are of three-fonrtha ftnd 
half a pound. Mr. Ainsworth knows their ages as well 
aa tho!>o of his colCa and cattle. In swift mnnlng wa- 
ter, however, they dooot grow aa rapidly ; they are long- 
er and IcM plump. There are a few two and tlireo 
poanders, but hero as in other waters, these seldom 
honor the angler's hook with a nibble. Of course we 
could not think of following up the sport for only a few 
minutes— just long enough to try the same of the ten 
noble fellows which were seen in Uio show window of 
the Arcade Honse yesterday. And they *ere game. 
Every one of them made the rod bend and tremble. 
The females were Invariably returned to the water. 
But more ciciling sport remained. The food for Ihcir 
evening repaatnasnowdcaltout by spoonsful at a time, 
and the moment it struck the water dozens of great fel- 
lows darted for it. They knocked against one another 
nnder the water and above the water, and a person 
■laniling close to the edge woald in Are minutes be 
well " spattered " from bead to feeL The " whip- 
ping " had made them a little more shy than usual, 
but they will feed fi-om the hand of their owner, and 
leap from (he water when shown their food upon a 

Ur Ainsworth is a public benefactor in what he has 
done. While constructing and SUing a pond, at a large 
eipenditure, for his own amusement and gratification, 
he has demonstrated the fact that, under cireumstanecs 
more favorable as regards water and places for making 
ponds, immense quantities of the most delicious food 
can be raised at almost a nominal cost. When this 
country becomes as populous as France such aflranta- 
gea at we possess for the propagation of fish will be ap- 
preciated and improved. Until then we can only hope 
t«>o see here and there a liberal »nd public spirited citi- 
ten like Ur. Ainsworth act the example. 



CORN AFTER BUCKWHEAT. 



lor.] 



HtssRS. TiTCEiB — Tour correspondent, E. L. Holdkn, 
asks "brother lanners to give their "eiperieoce" on 
raising com after buckwheat." I well recollect, when a 
lad, that my falLer plowed and planted ■ field to com, on 
a small portion of which waa raised buckwheat the year 
previoua Tbe soil of that part on which the buckwheat 
grew was precisely like that of the other part, and the 
crop on this latter, whioh preceded tbe corn, I think wis 
rye. It wu all plowed and otherwise treated alike ; no 
manure on any of it. Now for the result, which waa vei7 
much lilte that of Mr. Holden's labor, only "more eo," 
for on the buckwheat land com enough was not obtained 
to plant the same ground again, while on the other part a 
fair crop was raised. 

Again, I know a man whose fami U not a hundred 
miles from mine, who insists that com can be raided alter 
buckwheat, and that the buckwheat makes no difC^rence 
with the com crop. He has tried it under my own obser- 
vation, and has succeeded in raising some com, a fair 
crop, but then he takrs land already in a high state of 
cultivation, and by manuring highly, and perhaps apply- 
ing other fertilizers, he does raise some com after buck- 
wheat, hnl in all probability not near the amount ho other- 
wise would by applying the same manure, be, on land 
not inunedialeiy preceded by a crap of buckwheat. 

Your correspondent to whom I allude, sajs lie would 
like to know the reason why corn cannot be raised after 
buckwiieiit, I cannot give you the reason, but will say 
that facts are stubborn things lu contend with, and I think 
we can more proGtabty apcnd our time, labor, Ac., than 
by trying to raise corn directly alter buckwheat. 
Btlcbtrteno. Mm U0ME9PCN. 

Thk Oi.n PiAB Trkk. — The old Stuyvesant pear tree, 
(17S years old,) comer of East Thirteenth Street and 
Third Aveuue, New-York, la again in blossom, and ap- 
deaca more profuse in its bliMsoms than for vean oast 



FAEMINQ AT THE E AST tb. WEST. 

The following la an extract from an address upon tha 
As^icultuTal prospects of New England, delivered by tbe 
[Ion- Djhki. UssDBAit, at Stanstead, C. E., on the S2d 

" When the young man leaves his Kew England home, 
mill with wile and cbiUlren emigrates to tlie far West, 
niiDt induences more him } Is it not the bold statement 
tlint the virgin soil of that distant land readily produces 
fifiy bnahela of com and forty bushels ot wheat to the 
M-tet Is it not for lliis praspect, that he leaves all his 
old associaUons, the land of his birth, tbe land of abund- 
ant schools and churches, the land of good roads and 
fjirat comforts, to suffer privations in a new country, 
"lii're school-houses, churches and roads are to be builtf 
TliG question be should put to himself is, will I better my 
condition by emigratingT IfUie land is more productive 
of corn and wheat in Illinois, Wisconsin and other West- 
ern States, is it more productive of money? Admitting 
tifij bushels of corn can be raised to the acre, do we not 
niise that quantity on many farms in New England ? Ac- 
Lui-Jing to the census of IB60, fifty bushels was the aver- 
age of the Slate of ConnecticuL But if you raise fifty 
IjuE^liels, bow much money will it liringT At this very 
moiDent, within sixty miles of Chicago, com can be 
tiinight for twelve cents a bushel, /ifty buslicis at twelve 
cewa a bushel, will give you six dollais ; and in order la 
produce this palliy sum of money, you must plow, har- 
ruw, hoe. harvest, sbell and market an acre ot com. 
What will your acre bring you in Vermont? Corn is now 
seiunty cents a bushel j and if you raise fifty bushels, aa 
you should if you are a good farmer, your acre will pro- 
dkiee you tfiirli/-_fiiit dollar). 

How is it with wheat? Wheat is now worth within 
sixty miles of Chicago, sixty cents a bushei. The average 
crop of Illinois is less than twenty bushels; and for your 
acre you will realise less than twelve dollars. In Ver- 
mont, our avemge crop is seventeen bushels, which to-day 
\i worth one dolhir and twenty cents s bushel, yieldiug 
for the acre, twenty dollars and forty cents. 

But suppose you convert your com into pork, will that 
help the matter? Fork has been selling this entire win- 
Li:r, within uxty miles of Chicago, at tno cents a pound. 

The man who leaves Vermont and goes West to get 
rU'li by agricultural industry, makes a sad mistake. 
Northern men hate gone West and secured wealtli, but it 
ha? been by fortunate investments in real estate. Such 
mi'ii can be found in every school district of our State, 
ciiea who by fortunate speculations have amassed wealth. 
'Hut the time is far in the future, when men, by legitimate 
n^rrj cultural industry in the West, will reach the coveted 
goal of wealth." 

P loir in r Blea-rr LnndB. 

It would be interesting and im^rtant to know what 
Kould be the comparative results, m regard to the crops 
produced for three years, between lots plowed in furrona 
of fifteen inches and others of ten inches wide, on the s(h1 
alluded to. It is a rule in England and Scotland, as well 
US in some parts of tliis country, to plow clay land in as 
fin? or narrow furraws as practicable, in order to produce 
the required friability, and give due exposure to tlie at- 
riiij^phere, which is so necessary to develop the fertility of 
9Lii:li soils. It may be said that the width of the furrows 
ivjij not greater than usual in proportion to the depth. 
Oh this point it may be inquired whether the expediency 
of plowing sward to this depth has been demonstrated f 
Would it not be better, especially on clayey soiL', to bury 
the sward at only a moderate depth, vhere it would more 
quickly deuompose, and give mure immediate benefit to 
crops — plowing deeper, if necessary, afterwards? Such 
I'- Llie pracOue in some sections distinguished for success- 
ful farming.— Z(o«(on CuUlv atar. ^ 

l:g" The Irish Farmer's Gaietle estimates that nearly 
a million of dollars were spent last year, by tlie larmera 
of Ireland, for "spurious manures." 
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SHA DE T REES. 

Eds. Go. Gknt. — I wish that either you or some one 
of your numerous contributors, would give us an article 
upon Shade Treefi, the proper time for transplauthig, and 
the after cultivation. I think it is a subject that would in- 
terest all your friends, and it most certainly is a very im- 
portant one. Nothing, I think, adds more to the comfort 
of the homestead, than fine large shade trees about the 
house. Hide over the country, and bow many places you 
will see without a tree near them, the hot summer sun 
beating down upon the unsheltered walls, as if trees were 
not given on purpose to make our dwellings comfortable. 
But how pleasaut, after going over miles of our bare 
country roads, to come upon a place where some farmer 
lives who is alive to the beauties of nature, and has plant- 
ed a row of trees by his road-side. You almost uncon- 
9ciously give him your blessing as you pass. At the same 
time almost every one is willing to acknowledge how much 
trees add, both to the looks and the comfort of a place ; 
but *' oh, its too much trouble," or " I have not time," 
or ** it costs more than it will come to," is the almost in- 
variable answer you will get to suggestions of improve- 
ment. 

Let every roan then, that owns a place, make it bis bus- 
iness the coming fall, when work is not driving, to set out 
trees around his house, and by the road side, and my word 
for it he will not repent it. Let every one do this, and in 
a few years, instead of desolate " f>i^««," our roads would 
be perfect avenues, and it would be as it ought, a pleasure 
to ride about r. Sullivan Co,^ N. Y. 

If every land owner entertained the same views as our 
correspondent, we should see a beautiful country in a few 
years. It is strange that men who have no appreciation 
of rural ornament, should not perceive that their farms 
would be thus increa.9ed ten tiroes as much in market value, 
as the cost of planting the trees. We invite all our read- 
ers to give attention to the subject, and to read the arti- 
cles on pages 87 and 40, of Rural Affairs, voL 1 ; and on 

pages 225, 283, 246, 250, &c., of vol. 2. 

■ • • • 

MANAGEMENT OF CUTTINGS. 



The following directions by Mr. A. S. Fuller, on the 
management of cuttings, made at a recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Ilort. Society, will be interesting to our practi- 
cal readers : 

Hardy ctittings — that is from out-door hardy wooded 
plants, such as currants, will succeed best if made in 
September when the wood is ripe ; they are cut just under 
an eye or bud and left about six inches long — planted in 
rows about two inches apart in the rows ; by spring they 
will be ready to make a large growth. Be sure to pack 
the earth in tight at the bottom of the cutting or they 
will not succeed. In this way most of the hardy out-door 
plants can be propagated, such as the Rose of Sharon, 
Spireas, Deutzia.*, kc. For the grape two eyes are best, 
the top one nearly covered. 

The Delaware grape, which is ono of the hardest vinbs 

to propagate, can be readily done by taking small cuttings 

before the fro^t and planting where they arc to grow, 

covering well duiing the winter with leaves, &c., and by 

•")ring they will l>e well callou!<e<l over and ready to make 

jood iihoots. Of soft-wooded plants, take off part of the 

old wood along, and they will root more readily. Quince 

uid other things of that kind will do better this way. 

evergreens, such as the Arbor Vitaj, Juniper, &c, if 

miall cuttings are put in a frame out-doors and covered 

vith a sash, whitewashed, they will grow very easily. 

■^ome kinds of plants will grow best and only from cut- 

ings of the roots, such as the Paulownia, Spireas, Black- 

Miiries, Raspberries, &c. Peach will grow readily in 

-'»oi*pi« f»"on ♦"ttirn^. Kilt her** ^h* winters a**** ^^^ 'onjr 



and cold. The most favorable state for cuttings to grow 
in, is when the roots will form and not produce any foli- 
age. Layers are so near a cutting that he said he would 
mention a few ways that were practiced — by bending a 
branch down and covering witli earth late in the fall, they 
will root the first year; to facilitate the rooting they are 
partly cut through, so that the earth can come in contact 
with the inner bark. He showed a Pink which had been 
treated in that way in August, and now it was a perfect 
mass of roots, and ready to be separated from the old 
plant and put in a pot; if this had not been cut, it would 
not have rooted in two years. Layers from evergreens 
can only be made while the sap is in full vigor, for if cut 
at any other time, they will throw out the resinous mat- 
ter and prevent the sap from forming roots. This is why 
so few of the gardeners succeed in raising choice ever- 
greens. 

• • • 

TFor the Country Gentleman and Oultlvator.] 

Buckwheat sts a Green Manure. 

In the article on Com after Buckwheat, in the Co. 
Gent, of April 10, it is said that ** buckwheat profits from 
the manure which is laid on for a succeeding wheat crop, 
and which ripens and becomes suitable for the noariah- 
ment of wheat." In reply to this, our correspondent, A. 
W. W. of Chester Co., Pa., says: 

Twenty or more years ago, having seen the same thing 
recommended as often perhaps as once a year from my 
boyhood, I determined to try it. Accordingly a six acre 
lot was limed, manured, and sown with buckwheat in the 
month of June. When it was in full bloom, it was bar- 
rowed down and plowed under, and in due time sown 
with wheat. 

An aged neighbor who owned the adjoining land, but 
who knew nothing of chemistry, and probably could not 
spell the word, predicted confidently that the wheat would 
do no good. He had tried it, and he thought the buck- 
wheat poisoned it. And so the result seemed to show. 
Poisoned it was, certainly. When we went to cut the 
wheat, the old neighbor was on the ground, pleased, as 
most prophets would be, to see their own predictions 
verified. He called it " streaked." I considered it too near 
a total failure to ever attempt a repetition of the experi- 
ment. I have time and again since then seen the same 
thing recommended, but my own testimony has been and 
is in agreement witli my old neighbor*B, *^ It is poison." 

• • • 

CURE FOR W ARTS. 

t Bathe the band having warts in warm water, dry with a 
soft towel, and touch the top of each wart only with aquafortis ; 
a knitting needle or anything Baving a small point will answer 
to take up A small drop sufficient for each wart. In a few 
days a dead pelicle will be formed on the top of the warts, 
which will scale ofif when bathed in warm water. When this 
is removed apply the aquafortis again, and so on repeatedly, 
till the entire wart is reduced to a level wiUi the true skin. 
This mode is effective, and without pain. The wart so treat- 
ed will never come again ; but care must be taken that the 
aquafortis does not touch the true skin about the wart, ab 
it may blister '\i.— Irish Farmer^g Gazette. 



-^-^-•- 



^g* In the Report of the Ithaca Farmers* Club foi 

1861, submitted for publication in the Transactions of Uie 

State Ag. Society, we note the following reference to the 

subject of the collection of Agricultural Statistics : 

** We are looking forward hopefully to the operation ol 
the law of the present session for the collection of Agri- 
cultural Statistics throughout the State, and cannot doubl 
that the Agricultural interests of the State will be greatly 
benefitted by the information thus obtained, if the law \i 
faithfully executed. And as its execution will depend tr 
a great extent upon the active co-operation of tlie vari- 
ous Agricultural Societies of the State, we take pleasure 
in embracing the present opportunity to pledge the CV' 
nest CO operation of the Ttha^A Farmers* Club, in carrying 
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OHOW & SALE OP BOUTH-DOWN SHKBP. 

ProTM«ii« ptRnmiiit. BIT UthAnnul Slit otTnrllnii Rinu. uid 
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IMPROVED LIVE 8T0CK FOR 8ALE.- 
0KVBRAI. VBARLITia SHORT-HORN BULLS. 
BERKSHIRE PIQ8 FROM SPRINQ LITTERS. 

L. O. MORHIB, Bondile P. O.. 



PRKMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITES.— 
THOMiB WOODeoDlliinntq ghlpta uir pirt of Ihe Union 
Ul«M(i^BbntcdUOOeiniHllnnDtlkln.>l nannmble Unnl. Ad- 
Cbtitw Co.. PiL 



■DIPHTHERIA OURE." Ifujtd lecordlnf to dlnwllon 
botUe. It m emtii fUwc of tbe dlieue. wa wi.iuBt a cut. 

Cm It ItirllHnMurnndBOJiT, 
Hr> iihlilelu D«de<L A nib. rniii, itUli tub bolUe. 1 
or balUM. 39 ud M UDta. «ln|1j ; *t» uid I3.H per doien 



"DUY THE BBS' 

EMPIRE AGRICuSuRAL WORKS. 




The ttBdeninwd lotDixUetan Cliui|«lil« Endl«i CbilD BtUn: 

COMBINED THRESHERe AND CLEANERS, 
Tbrciitaan, 8»p«ratorl, Wawd-Ban-i, &.c. 



llDCU. vlilch ll 
lunntliir of Wl.« 



orRr*. 



luftr Inulnem withoot w<il« or cloeflM! Him idt olhet Two 
[ont CIcuf r bcfon ths pnbll;. 

^r* For [irlcf u>d daeripllon wnd (Or Circnter. ud ntlify row 
!iriieh>rr purcliulnt. kddrCH R. t M. IIARDEII. 

Job* S-wllmlL CoMtitllL Schobulc Co.. N. T. 

AgHcTiltoral Books for Sale at this Offios. 
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■^HESTER COUNTY PIGS FOR BALE.— 

LlWCXTBX. KCIIiXi, J'r.. 
loe Niiro«ry, Florenoe, Alaaa. 
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THOROUOII-IIRED ATRSmRE BTOCK. from ImpUtttloiU o: 



AYRSHIRE STOCK AND 
-^ PRINCE ALBERT PIQ8 



B, R. Btdi. En.. Pnairttot of CMiDedlciit Stale At SodctTi 

Sutfotd. O, 
Smraiut Hovihd, En.. Editor BoaoikCalUviiMr, Donon. Hua. 
UiuK a WtLB. En.. Edilor of Auericu AiricnltarlH, New- 



''TT'ITTY CLYDE"— I offer for sale the above 

J-l-nKiied 

THOROUGH-BREO FILE-Y, 



QHORT-HORN8 FOR SAL^-- 



>TenilH<ilfcri.BulUnd' Heifer • " 






itlierrlKv vHI ftuslih 
WM. !L Bl.rSOERLANO. 



ALUERNEY COWS, CHINESE SHEEP AND 

RE3»[0H9, 
rclsj.at, Kcit-Tort, 



A FIRST PREMIUM SHORT-HORN BULL, 
-^ corewoLD shbbp ard aylesdurv ducks. 

Cor Hie br E. C. ARUSTRONU, FloildE, Oruie Oo., N. T. 

e¥t ER COUNTY P I O 9. 
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■e hloodi. and chleltr iroin 



HORT-H.ORNS FOR S A L i£ 



SHORT 



ALSO A FEW ALDERdBTH. 

HVK9 0, SIlRLtlON. 
I«. i^-nlt. Willie Sprints Fvm, UcnevL S. 1, 
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Plonliig iluvr IrtUida, ,..,,.... 

Biu^ffBeAlumGKtso Hmjiiire. hr A, 
THB UBAZIER All 



Tii;it#«<ns:ri£^^Lri.., ,.' 

SnpUn Dt lb* QtdM 4aa VoEBlUat. til R- KnHiuiroiui. 
HORTICULTURAL DKPABTMBVr. 

, f IdUib OardtD. 

.Om AirOnHColnirc. 

»*— RtTttirt EmDomT, 

Amwr to Inqulrta oo rn^tCnlliir*. 

SlrnwbRriHhiPlillHdvblifii 

M||de«qo SosH, br C RM -,.--.--.^-.. 

fni1tlnIoiri.bTBDn.n«rB. ., „ 

Daiim turn Onunaitu UU& 1)7 B. I>. B.„ 

TMPi'uOruwBcellB.birJ. LAimiwi. 

f«>WJiUif^aKa..„ 

AWlillelDlli*0r9i>n).brl>. D. 

Bbada Treo, iBpartuca ot by K-t. ■ 

MuuemcDt or 1*01111111. br A. S.FVU.U. 

THE DAIRY DKPARTMEVT. 



DOXIESTIC EtONOSIV, 

Bpriw and tlonincr BaTcnat. bf Bt, LiwuNOI... 

Ej?fflttl!tiiw.ftivi::::;.:;;.:;;:: 

Redpc* teTHiujd aii?SD(L'dowi,!".'.i"."'..il-i"-<'- 

Core Ibr C1iuiii«d Hinib. br A. B,, .,..,,.', 

Krclpclgr Hfinbarb Sirup 

Cun Cut Wuu, 

PARH BLILDINGS. 
Pl.nofaB.rn.bjI,. a OiHwii. 

THE POL'Lf RV YARD. 



THE BEE-KREPEH'l!i RBPARTM 









Buck and Uob nnl villi 
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Tbvae piicei IndiKlv cni 
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inner vtU ba rclnnied. Apply to 
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'AKTNEB WANTED— To go into tlie Nuracry 



TTALLOCK'B QUART BBBBY BOXE8- 
■'-'■ Tiventr Dollara per TtaanuBd. 



Yum trDl7, J. Erik. 

N. UALLOCK. Useeu. Qaeena Co.. K. t. 



1 n B " EASY WASHING MACIIINR"- 

H, I». S XI I O d- 8, 
Brookfield, Fairdelil Co^ Conn. 

'hli maobine HD* uliet tbe pcetereuce oier anr oUier Inlradaeel 



T\AVID LANDBETH*SOH, 

PROPRIETORB OF BLOOMSOALE) 

Inoed CD the Itl IniL tbelr 

TURNIP.SEED CIRCULAB, 

Exvluvivelj- to Uealers In Bceda, 

all moll, who deiire acopr. wliMh(rI>niniltl,ODnnlrTMen:baal 
cedman. will be mcDlIrA bT mall, on Die receipt nfaddm viil' 

ie atleiitlon cf Itealcn li nmlallj requealed (o Uie rollowlnf 



ila deilj:neil for aecdlnf. 









"pBiSNCH WHITE ZINC PAIMT, 

■VieUle niontaane Co. of PbtI*. 

BDnettor In alt reniMta "> lirad or Amerleu Zlno. 

r.uMar anr khd do ant aUKt Ua eater. 
WtuSver onaJbuU mora anftin tMa Mad. 
Fm eantctatara H anra Rml ccannur, 
Ciilun wllh alno bia« retain llrir biWtaaia. 
Wall* lUried and panrtM dnMan tluputr, 
Uwiibid vllh waWr.wlDalwirateakmah. 
When nmprrlr UM win be •Booth aa naiMa. 
Vm wlilta tir dead wMle. Tarnlih f« idoM. 



uie sail' Zinc lor priaili 



enow WHlTa ll 
Oct »-weowT 



SliaAIt l!',VAPOHATOI(. 
ortheHileorCOOK'H IMl'KOVED IVKTAULE EVAPOMATOKIa 

Cherter. Delaware and MoDlnanmr In PeonirlTaDla. 
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TO UfFROTS THK SOIL AND THE MIND. 



ALBANY, N. Y., AUGUST. 



No. f 



J. J. ruoHAS, AsaocuT ii edi tor, n 

tRRMB-PirTT Ccim K Tiiil-T«i »t>lci 



' THK COUSTRT OENTI.RHAN," 
ig flUlrto PM«. ni»ilii|l l"o volt n 
IT, !• IhukI bj the Hma putilUbtn. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ScatlereA Nate* of TrKvel. 

Farking KiiR FniLADELFBiA, — The condition of 
licuUure in the immedUte neighborhood or PhilAdelpbia 
■nd tlie RdjaccDt countiei, hu been [ong known, in miny 
respects, as unaurpassed in ui; portion of tlie coi 
■od lience eren iin imperfect report of its peculiar charac- 
ter and eiC«Uci)ae, can hardlj Ikil to prove interesting 
the readeti o( tfa« Coctntrt QltNTi-tHiN. It was wl 
much Miieraetion ll>«rcfl)n tbat I accepted m incitsti 
from mj liind frieoiMlAMDn Rboads, (•ridelj known for 
hi« literary iliilitj aa editor aad publtaher of J'VieniTi Ri 
viVv,) lo Tiail lonia of the tieat fannj in the neighborhood 
of We«t PhiUdelpblc, uut hepneroLily devoted acou| 
of diTB lo amompan; mfi to Mveral or theM places. Near 
tbe city, tnoM of tba Ihim tre amall ; and a larga aliac 
of their proBti al4a« fnn mtlk dairies or the temporar.v 
paaturage of the Itifa dioraa of cattl* on their ws; I 
narkela of the city, Outdd* of thoM, are many exn 
farms, and I regretted that time would not allow me to 
visit hut terj few. The flrat was that of 

Jacob P. Jovu, three or four miles west of the 
Svhujlkill. The oountr; eMtward ii Dear); level, render- 
ed slightly onduUtiDg bj etreanis, but at this piace rising 
in a flue ridge — on the slope of which the residence is 
bandsomel; situated. ItUanewdweltiog, built of gnelu, 
and is a fine apedinea of home-like comfort, ooul^oedwiiti 
a sufficient amount of elegance. The view towards tbe 
cit; ia rarely equalled lor its cliaracter of richnesa and re- 
pose, luxuriant woodlands, round headed scsttered trees, 
and ferUte fields, mingling in tlie rormalion of a landscape 
of great beauty, beyond which tlie partly hid apires »nd 
domesof Pliiladeiphiaoonnect land and akytogellier. One 
caa hardly realixe that oo quiet and raral a place ia so 
near the noise and dust of a dty of half a million people. 

Tbe gniuDda were finely ornamented with some tare 
trees — among tliem a fine HagnolU graodiSora, 11 feet 
high, in a vigoroue state of growth, but requiring winter 
ptotectioQ ; and a Ht^Bolia lOMraph^a, about tbe mim 



die, in full bloom, the larger flowers of which measured 
one foot in diameter without spreading tbe petala. The 
leaves were two feet long and tea inches wide. Several 
of tbe newer sorts of strawberry are cultivated, among 
which the Wilaon is decidedly preferred for its relisbilitj 
and productivenesB, and good Savor when allowed lo be- 
come well ripened. Tbe Triomphe ds Gand luu not su» 
oeeded very welt. 

The owner has. retired from a lucrative city busineu, 
and makes farming ■ pleasant as well as profitable amuse- 
ment. He keeps careful accounts, and his balaace aheet 
shows a handsome profit. lie occupies a farm of one hun- 
dred acres, which haa been held by the family since iti 
first occupation in the days of William Penn. It is in the 
form of a parallelogram, and is handsomely and regularly 
laid out with a tier of fields on each side of the central 
lane, so that all are readily accesjible. Tbe fences are all 
neat poat-sntl-rail — those next the highway with four hori- 
zontal rails, and the rest with three — all being about four 
feet high. They cost here about fl per rod, and last IS 
or SO years, the posts then requiring renewing. A regu- 
lar rotation is adopted. It consists of 1. Com (with a 
portion of the field with potatoes) on sod, with nisnure. 
3. Oats after the com, and rye alter the potatoes. 3. 
Wheat, manured, seeded with clover and timothy. The 
fields remain longer or shorter fn grasi, according to the 
proportion of hay and pasturage needed. This term la 
usually four or fire yesn, se hay and pasturage constitute 
the best of the profits. About IS quarts o( a mixlnre of 
clover and timothy are sown on each acre. The meadows 
average at least two and a half tons. Tlie owner eipeole 
to sell a hundred tons of bay this year from this moderate 
farm, bendes all tliat is needed for home use. The price 
is now tlB per ton in Philadelphia, which wilt be tl,SO0 
for the crop sold. When higher in price he has reallied 
over (2,000. To keep up the fertility of the land, he makei 
it a rule whenever a load of hay is drawn to the city, to 
bring back a load of manure. 

ne owner of tliis farm plows deep, and subsoils down 
depth of about fourteen inches — he is " not afraid of 
deep plowing." Corn usually yielda about GO bushels per 
acre, and oats from 60 to 10 bushels. Whtat produces 
is bushels, sometimes 2B. Bye is chiefly valuable 
for its straw, which, when thrashed with fisil, sells at $15 
per ton In the city. A broadcast dressing of guano in the 
spring on gras^ especially i[ it can be given just before a 
rain, and costing three or four dollars per acre, affords a 

handsome remuneration in the increase of growth. 

The two worst weedsaregorlic and oieye daisy. Thef<M>- 
mer iaendicated by pulling out — Uie latter by good cultiva- 
tion and heavy seeding lo grasa. On one-hall of a recently 
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Meded giUB field, where ibe seed wu applied evenl; and 
beaTUj, 30l a dais; mu M be seen ; on the other part, 
where the ieedlug wai llgbter and more unefen, the aur- 
faca was coDslderablj whitened bj this weed. 

The bam is of stone, about SO bj 65 Teet, with three 
■toriet, lllie the hest three atoried bom described in Ibe 
last nniDber of the Illustrated Annuil Register. The 
upper atorr, reached by a nearly level bridge uid em- 
bankmentOom the rising ground on oueaidc, — is occupied 
bj the tbreshing floor, from wliii:li the haj is pilvhed 
dovnuarda into the baya on each aide; the untbreahed 
grain is deposited on tbe hay when these bays are filled 
above the level of the floor. When tlireshed and clean- 
ed, the grain ia passed down into the granaries in the 
middle stories. The basement containa thu stables. The 
owner would make an rmproTement in erecting another 
bam, by placing the gabli towards tlie rising ground, ao 
ibat the Dpper floor might be still higher or between ibe 
laftera. By this amngemeDt, luada of bay and grain 
might be drawn still higher up, and downwards pilcbiiig 
more completely accomplished. 

The cost of cutting hay with a machine, drying, collect' 
ing with a Pennock's spring-tooth rake, and drawing into 
the bam, does not in any case exceed a dollar and a 
quarter per ton, according to the accurate acconnts Icept 
of eipenditures, Pennoch'a rake runs on wheels, and 
the operator driyea over the ground by riding on Ibe ma- 
chine, and touching a lever at eacli disoharga of hay, — 
with about as much ease as ■ lady aits in her arra chair 
and drivea lier fan. The long curved (teel teeth collect 
the hay in nuch a manner as to leave it in a loose heap, 
and not rolled and packed together as ia done by the com- 

But lew cattle are lept in summer, but mnny are win- 
tered, for the purpose of consuming tlie straw and afford- 
ing a supply of manure. I observed the men employed 
in forking over the accumulationa of last winter, consist- 
ing of a compact bed, as wheeled out, some SO feet 
aquare, and abuul three feet deep. When. loosened by 
forking, it formed a pile about aii feet high— that is it 
was loosened to about double bulk. Fermentation was 
thus produced and foul seeds deatroyed. Manure from 
the city is supplied at the fields at a coat of about two 
dollara per ton. The teama on their way bach from the 
city after drawing in hay, bring about one ton for each 
horse. Among tlie fine cattle observed in the fields, was 
a very handsome cow, a cross of Durham and Alderney, 
which makes twelve pounds of butter per week. She 
reeemliles somewhat in form the figure of tlie celebrated 
Oaks cow, but with greater symmetry and beauty. Water 
Is supplied by means of ]Iallidjiy's windmill (smsllest size 
coaling about tSrt,) one day's pumping being more than 
enougli lor a week's supply. This windmill baa needed 
no repairs, altbougb it has run several yeajs. 

was much pleased with llie excellent spring bouse — a 

tnicturc, by tlie way, deemed indispensable to a good 
dairy in this part of Pennsylvania. Tliis one, although 

ntended only for a dairy furnishing a home supply, was 
-ome SO feet square, and as clean as pure clear cold 

■aler, granite rock, and a bard burnt brick floor could 

■tke it. A spring, targe enough to fill a two.inch in|;er 

uole, boiled up in a sort of artificial rocky cavern, and 

lowing ""t, spread over the brick fioor to a depth of about 

-- "" I half inchea. Walka of handsomely dressed 



standing in the cryatiJ water. A striking proof of Ikt 
abnlute necM^ty of pure air, as well aa oibet reqaisilea 
of cleanliness, tor success in butler making, was afforded 
by the accidenlal deposit of a pile of manure MMne rod* 
distant, the fumes of which were occasionally wafted by 
Ibe breeze towards this apring-houae. For a week, all 
the butter made was quits poor in quality, until tlie caosu 
being disoovored and removed, it was restored to its 
original excellence and sweetness. 

One word in conclusion, as to the profits aflbrded by 
Ib'is farm. It furnishes a handsome family supply, tnd 
over and above all that tht famili/ emmumi, t/ietdt from 
tCH't loiunt dollare ptr acre ai an averagt. In 1861, 
it gave $7 per acre ; in lilSB, ^. 

Firm or Isbail Vf. Uorris, Uerioo, Delawors Co., 
Pa. This is a large and beautiful farm of 240 acres, sit- 
uated some five or «i miles from Philadelphia, and ia pm- 
bably worth (tOO per acre in market. The proprietor, 
now BS years of age, has withdrawn bis penonai attention 
mostly Irom it, and it is cultivated under the direction of 
his son WtSTin Moaata, who is well known for the many 
reaponsible offices and trusts be holds in financhil and be- 
nevolent inatitutiona. Amongothei olgecta worthy of spe- 
cial attention, is one of the tlirea hama, which in many 
respects is a model. Like all the best bama in this region, 
it consists of three stories, and ia built of stone in the 
most substantial manner. Blacks ol gneiss, nine or lea 
feet long, and filWn inches square, form the piliaii or 
posts for die sheds and open spaces ; and longer strips of 
the same rock consUtule the outer »lla of the large doors. 
The accompanying view will neariy show its general strnc- 




IsaiiL W. Moain' Biaa. 
lure and armngement. ThebasemenlisdeToted t»at«bUl 
— tlie carriage house is under the left wing. TOa eentra' 
double doors in the basement, seen In the cut, open a pn- 
sage under the granaries in the second story, nnder 
which Ibe wagon ia placed for receiving the grmin tfaroi^h 
H trap door. The (wo prnjecling portions on eat^ side of 
the granary are the com cribs, enclosed by vertical slatr 
on three aides, and the floor is supported by prqjeetin^ 
timber? ; and being placed on the south side of (he bant 
the com is aoon rendered dry. These cribs are readih 
filled by shovelling downwards from the cart or wagon or 
the floor of the third story. On this floor the gralD it 
thraslied by means of an endless chain horse power; an' 
as soon as cleaned is shot down into the granaria below, 
iUraw and hay are also cut, and gr^n groand, on thewn* 
floor, and passed down through shoots to the aoimab L 
the basement Large bays for bay and grain an oa wmi 
aide this floor, to which the loads are pitdied downward ; 
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ai Qvc iuiDut«9. Fduc sLoots, for pissing hij and strsw 
down M tl>e tiaMmeiit, are foniied like Uddvr work, or ol 
four poles placed verlicallr. two and a fanlf feel apart, mid 
coDDeotcd by "roundii,'' like Ujose of h ladder, bo that 
hity and etnw tre reiulil; tlirmt into Ibeso eIiddM at uiy 

The grounda of Itiia floe old residence contain much 
tLal ii inlereBting in the wij of trees, shrulw and Dowers. 
One of the most pleasing objects is the planlation af 
Khododenilroa olawbiense, witb aialea^ &o,, among the 
mild uaturnl shrubbery of a Bioatl ravine, where they 
grow luKuriaolly, many of them aii or seren feet high, 
with profuse cUisters of Qowera. 

FaRU or Isiac Gibbit, t/pptr Darhg. — This ii one 
■of the best, if not the vary best farm in ilie townahip. 
Jt contains 133 acres of excellent land. The crops are 
teary, and weed* are not allowed to grow. The oi-eye 
daisy, M> abundant all through tbie region, bu been com- 
pletely eradicUeil, and not a aingle plant could be seen. 
The mode practiced for its eitlrpalion is (o plant two hoed 
crops in suoceaion, usually com, both being well manur- 
■ed. to be followed by wheat, seeded to clover. Very few 
«f llic weeds are left, and llicse are then dug up. I ob- 
served on riding in to the premises two heavy fields of 
meadow on either side, which 1 estimated would yield 
Uiree tons per acre — in amount which I afterwards learned 
■waa the average crop of the farm. Aj a proof of the fertili- 
ty of the pluce, it is only necessary to state that forty 
L'ows and ten iiorees are kept upon it, beaide which some 
hay is sold— two years ago, thig aurplus brought tt<M. 
The milk of the cows is sold at the farm for the Phila- 
delphia market, at 3 cents per quart in summer and 4 
cents ID winter. About SIO ihree.horse toads of manure 
are manufactured annually on the place, A coaaiderable 
portion of this is appUed as a top-dresang to grass lands, 
the best time being before mid-autumn, so that llie fresh 
grass may grow up, through it, and cover it. The manure 
is composted by forming large heaps of alternating layers 
with the soil and turf of headlands. The fencas being all 
straight post-and-rail, a strip of soil removed about two 
feel wide on each side of tliese fences takes away all that 
xn carried or thrown up, and leaves the sjil level at the 
boundaries of the fields. The t^clter of the fence and 
the growth of gran prevents much freezing eicept in the 
coldest weidier, and admits (he removal of tbe turf at 
almost any season. 

The barn is built in three stories like those already de- 
scribed. Different modes of securing cattle in tlieir stalls 
have been fully tried, but atanchiona are decidedly pre- 
ferred, especially for the superior cleanliness nliich atlemla 
them, and the consequent improved comlort to tlie ani- 
iuhIc, as veil as preventing tlie insle of hay, while tiiey 
experience no disadvantage when compared with other 
modes. Tbe accompanying Bgure (Fig. 1,) nhows the 
mode of constructing 
these, and in answer to 

the many inqniriea from 

Che readeiB of the Coun- 

TRT GlKTLEHAR, I give 

Uibe dimensions of the 

different parts. Tbe 

drain, into which the 

manure (alls, U five feet 

two inches from the stan- 

chiona, is IS inches wide, 

_^ flat on the bottom so as 

_ to TMeive a square Bhorei 

Mb "" olcoolng- la large 
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«dttei,!i(bifi LocliM. boriioniilplr-able vertical bars miuht 
iM, ihoUnf on eaeh iWe. leavlns a . „ > - u 

mtu tiiE nldtli gr peatt^Iiir ihe mov. be all connected with oae 
"SM'JtbriV-JSareJdS'MSa^long horiiontal rod, a* 
Thi'rt«wam^erJw^'a ktfe I-" ^^ sometimes suo- 
?™m'uV(^'' bKk'iJid'?^™ teS O*"*""")' **<>"*■ ao as 10 
imiinaL loosen or secure fifty 

cows at a single motion of a lever — the aoiuials all rC' 
cciving their feed when returning to the stables, every 

Edward Gabrcit's Fabu atjjoms the preceding one, 
and consists of I6G acres of beautiful table land, nearly 
or quite equal in fertility and management to Isaac Gar- 
rett's. Tbe locality is a beautiful one, and commands an 
extensive view, embraciog distant glimpses of .the spires 
of Philadelphia, the great dome of the Fenusylvania Uos' 
pital, the Delaware river whitened with many passing vce> 
scls for a distance of many miles, and tbe fulut blue ridges 
of Kew Jersey. The whole farm is ueally djv)<1ed into 
regular fields with post and rail fence. The cost of con- 
structing these is as lollows, for each length of 11 feet: 
RUl9.4>IiaceDUea(h. diawotramtaUisad. Vi 

scitiai.tic>iiuserii:Dgui. I;:!;'.;.;;".:!::;;:!!'.;: \b 

Or a little Over one dollar per rod. These fences last 
fifteen years or more, without any repairs whatever, when 
new posts are required; tbe rails, which are chestnut, 
lasting 30 or iO years, or for two sets of posl^ Some 

trenches 1 8 inches deep so aa to be beyond the reach of 
frost, and are four feet high above ground. Their whole 
cost is a dollar and a half per rod, and being secure from 
tumbling by frost, and lasting an indefinite number of 
;es, are regarded as the cheapest barrier for the farmer. 



The 
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ike the others I have described, receives tlie hay and 
inthreahed grain at the top, where it is pitched down- 
•urds ; tlie granary being on tbe floor below and the 
tables in the basement. An ciidlesa-chaln horse power 
,^^^^^^^^__ on (he upper floor does tbe 
■^^^^TTT^. -TTT'- threshing, and cuts the hay 
■ . " mid straw for feed. ShooM 

til •" '"""? down the hay straw 
and grain to the animal) be- 
low. Stanchions are eidu- 
sivply used for securing the 
cattle, and are preferred to 
any other fastenings. They 
are made similar to those of 
I^aac Garrett, but the details 

of constroelion are somewhat 

). E. oihuT* Srisci.i.iji different I give a figure, 

'iirl!l-a-'TM'pr?i' 'V fi'l^l*" '''*' '''* '*"1^" '*'' ""'* P*" 

i.,rrn..iuhiesi«i la r>i«r Ml- per may judge and select for 

»i,'ii vFriiral'iiWc. Buiiie tbemaelTea such partsas they 

ilijicf c.'^ ij ftchel. »hitii 'ilio beat. The top piece 

't ""il^i^«t ije!lea'nn!»»ln *"** """''**• '<* receiving 

i'''"'i'°v»uii;i)i«td. ijM- the standiions, and requires 

Lbiiuia oteiii. more labor to make tlian ttw 

r which is merely made of two horiiontal boards nail- 

the fixed stanchions, the movable ones playing 

iousely between these boards. The Dianger is about S^ 

et wide at top and \\ at bottom ; and for cattle of the 

le here rai^d B feet S iiiclics is the best distance be-. 

'ceo the manger and manure gutter. Tbe animals 

iver waste any buy under tbeir feet where these stMieb- 
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ions are used, but always waste largely when secured by 
chains or straps. A double acting water-ram supplies a 
constant stream of water from a large spring one-third of 
a mile distant, and furnishes the dwelling and all the ani- 
mals with an abundant supply. 

About 60 cows are kept on this farm, chiefly for sup- 
plying the city with milk. They make about 250 two-ton 
loads of manure. It is not usually composted ; but an 
abundance of straw litter being used, all is wheeled out as 
it is formed, and deposited daily in a large square pile. 
Here it ferments moderately, and not so rapidly as when 
forked over, and is thus reduced to precisely the right 
condition for use. The rotation adopted is, 1. Com with 
manure; 2. Oats; 8. Wheat, seeded to timothy and 
clover. A8 oats is an exhausting crop, better wheat is 
generally obtained by sowing after com. Sheep would 
prove profitable in raising for the butcher, were it not for 
their destruction by the dogs. In fact, I did not see fifty 
sheep during all my rides in Delaware county. It seems 
greatly to be regretted that a most important branch 
of' profitable and enriching husbandry should thus be 
cut off and excluded because dog owners persist in 
keeping such nuisances. Young turkeys arc very success- 
fully raised by feeding them, during the first week, on 
hard boiled eggs. Poultry raisers have found the success- 
ful rearing of the young animals the most difficult part of 
turkey management; but by thus using eggs for their 
food, very few are ever lost 

These two farms, now occupied by Isaac and Edward 
Garrett, amounting together to 800 acres, were formerly, 
when under a different ownership, unable to support 80 head 
of cattle — now they sustain about 100. Edward Garrett re- 
gards good farming land in this neighborhood as worth at 
least $200 per acre, as a profitable investment for the pro- 
ducts afforded, and has offered more than this price for an 
adjoining farm. His own farm yields between four and 
five thousand dollars in its aggregate products per annum 
— a large share being in the sale of milk, but nearly as 
much could be obtained in other ways. He remarked to 
me that any person who could not by moderate labor and 
attention furnish a comfortable support for his family, and 
lay up $1,000 a year besides, from such a farm as this, 
** scarcely deserved to have a farm.'* It furnishes another 
proof, that high farming, properly managed, even if the 
laud is high priced, gives the best profits. 

I should have added that the apparently all-pervading 
ox-eye daisy has been completely eradicated from the 
whole farm, and not a single specimen was to be seen. 
After being once thoroughly cleared out, it does not easi- 
ly return, high fertility and good seeding tending to re- 
move as well as exclude it This remark applies, with 
iill more force, to the garlic, which has disappeared from 
jhese fields. 

RR8IDKKCR or Ghirlks Tarnall. — This fine place has 
^^n occupied only about four years, and was selected as 

iomfortable rural home for the owner who has retired 
Vom a successful city business. It consists of some 40 
'^res — about one-half of which rises with a handsome slope 
-om the entrance to the mansion, a distance of forty 
"His. Scattered natural trees give a fine appearance to 
««i8 lawn. On one side and towards the rear, the ground 
'^nee off at first gradually and gracefully, and afterwards 
'^^.e abraptly, to a thick wild wood, which is traversed 
' '' cut walks, and which afford alt the seclusion to be 



10 or 15 feet wide, passes through this wooded valley, 
and seats are occasionally placed on its banks of moss- 
grown, fern- covered rocks, and its waters are broken by 
gentle ripples or flashing cascades. All these are within 
five minutes walk of the dwelling. The out-buildings are 
unobtrusively placed in another portion of this wooded 
valley. The kitchen garden is near them, and being 
warm and low, and sheltered from winds on every side, 
vegetables and fruit ripen early. Strawberries mature a 
week or two sooner than on open ground. A fertile soil 
and good cultivation give very fine specimens. I measured 
some berries of the Triomphe de Gand, not mature, and 
therefore not fully grown, that were a little over two in- 
ches longest diameter. As in most other places in the 
neighborhood, this variety bears moderately. Dwarf 
pears showed by their vigor and luxuriance of growth, 
the good cultivation they received ; but a decided supe- 
riority was observed in those which received hrondeast 
cultivation, over such as stood in a cultivated strip in the 
grass. 

I made a brief call at the residence of Wm. D. Cope of 
Merion, who has occupied it only six months, and is con- 
sequently just beginning improvement. Before removing 
to the premiseft, he erected a fine stone dwelling and bam, 
both built in the best and most substantial manner, and 
roofed with slate. The stone used consisted of broken 
and blasted boulders found on the place, the removal of 
which, for this purpose, lefl flue smooth fields. The 
kitchen garden was surrounded by an arbor vitas hedge, 
in good growing condition, 4 feet high, and planted only 
last year. The plants were several feet high when remov- 
ed, which was very successfully done, not a single failure 
being seen. A natural pile of huge boulders, near the 
house, had been lefl for rock-work, which served the pur- 
pose admirably, and creepers and ferns had been planted 
for covering them. It is only such natural specimens of 
rock that are entirely successful, as it is difficult, if not 
impossible to remove and collect those which are large 
enough to look well. (I remember being struck some 
years ago with the contrast between natural and artificial 
rockwork, on a celebrated place near Boston, where a for- 
mal artificial pile of comparatively small stone had been 
made in the garden, looking somewhat like a pile of egg% 
while a few rods distant across the boundary, and in a 
small natural pine grove, were huge masses of granite, 
partly hid in earth, and covered with moss, and wreathed 
with old tree roots, presenting a beautiful and picturesque 
appearance.) There were several fine old pear trees near 
the houe^, one of which, a tree of the Eariy Rousselet, is 
over 40 feet high, and me&<«ured 6 feet 9 inches in diam* 
eter several feet above the ground. Although supposed 
to be over 100 years old, it was thrifty and vigorous, and 
bears abundant annual crops. This Tarlety generally suc- 
ceeds finely in this neighborhood. 

On our way from Wm. D. Cope*8, to visit the old Har- 
erford meeting-house, we passed tlie large boulder, some 
ten feet in diameter, and presenting a flat table top about 
four fd^t above ground, on which William Penn, when 
governor, stopped to take his lunch. It was, I think, whei 
passing this road, that an incident occurred showing thb 
kind heart and unostentatious character of this great 
man. Travelling to meeting on horseback, he overtook' 
a little barefooted girl whose appearance interested him. 
Learning that she also was on her way to meetings he took 

h«r I >««> Wm t^nvoii helling |^fV|. «iid thill g o v * f*<^ ttid 
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bftrefooled girl rodu on WgoLlier. How niaiij of our pte- 
•eol goveruDra would do llie tame t Tlie Uaverrord meet- 
ing-bouse, alread; alluded to, ia the otdeat Id the Slate, 
b«ipg built in the lime of Pena. The mode of wanDiog 
It U a curioat)-, hot-water pipes, aiid ClilUoa'a TurnBces uot 
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lUilt in tlie St 



wall 



on eu.'ti aido of the hoiue, lhi> mouth of the ovea open- 
ing outside, and tbe unobe also passing out a few lect 
above. The Gres were thus built from the outside, the 
oreos prqjectiiig within and warming Ihe apartment. These 
hid been removed, but the Blone hood over Iheir moutbH 
Add the short chimneys above remained. A while oak 
tree, witli broad spreading top, and trunk five feet Id di- 
ameter, etandg Id front of tliia old house. 

Fink Growth of Treks. — At the residence of mf kind 
friend Sjmcel Itnoina of West Fliiladelpliia, (a fine old 
p\tia oucupjing Ml acres, a few miles west of the Schuyl- 
kill,) arc aume good specimens of (he rapid gronlli of 
transplanted trees. Beveral beautiful Norway spruces, 
which have been planted 2S yeare, have trunks now inea- 
Saring two feel in diameter at a height of three feet ; (lie 
lower branches form a drcle of 35 feet in diameter; 
and the trees Ihemselves are about BO feet high. A red 
cedar, planted in 1802, is now iO feet liigh and IS inches 
In diameter. A tree of tbe Early Ituustelet pear, 60 
years old, is S3 inches in diameter, 40 feet hi^h, and af- 
fords abundant crops. 

A Gi-iNCC At UoMTOOUERT CorNTi FaBHiiia, Pa. — In 
qiendiQg a daj at the reaidence of Qtoaoi Srascca of 
Horeiatid, Honlgomery county, I rode through portions 
of this and soma adjoining towDshlpf. Agriculture here 
b In a fine condition, although not so celebrated as in 
Chester connlv. There are no princely fanna. In tbe 
township of Ilotsham, tbe lurgeHt is only 1G5 c 
Farms lierc are worlli (lOD per acre and upwards, ai 
Ea only tlioee that are beat minaged that pay full kill 
in nett profile, aitliough few erlinrnte the amount of 
fortable supplies furnished their lamiliea. G. Spe 
who has long been fDmiliar with the agriculture of this 
region, gave Ilia deliberate and very encouraging opii ' 
that the aggregate products of the land bad fully lioublfd 
wilhip the last 36 years — which be attriiiulel to the skill- 
fal saving and ose of manure; to drawing manure fmm 
the city; and to plowing in green crops of clover. Ifay 
and other farm products arc drawn to Philadelphia, IS or 
IS miles, and manure brought back by the returning 
vagoDB. To economize the lime of the driver, four-horse 
teams are employed, and on these excellent roads each 
borae will draw nearly one ton of manure. They pay 
(l.CO per horse for the manure in the city, and it 
■bout $2.fiO per ton on the land, well repaying tbe outlay. 
The soil llirougb tliis r^'on is tight, and the manu 
chiefiy applied to com land in taring before plowing, but 
frequently to wheat. Guano, applied to wlieat, a 
rate of 200 lbs. per acre, usually pays well, altbon^ the 
flrst crop may not fully reimburse the expense, which is 
tfi per sere besidea spreading. It is sown by a spreading 
machine, before the wheat, and ia worked into the soil by 
the graiii-df ill ia depoutiug ibe seed. Tlie only objection 
to the eiten^ve use ot clover as a green crop is its pro- 
■moling the spread of goiiio. The most tnricliiHi/ rota- 
tion is, I, oorn with manure ; 2, oats seeded with clover ; 
8, clover plowed in the second year, and wheat sown ot 
tlie sod ; 4, clover and timothy alter the wheat for two oi 
three yean. Garlic ta the only ottjectlon lo this cuorae 



lod tlie cleanest rotsliou is corn, oats, wbeal, then clover, 
■pring plowiug before seeding, favors the increase of gar- 
lu, and autumn piuwlug tends Lo lessen it; hence the im- 
portance of plowing the Geld for oats in autumn. 
~ e average product of the land is 40 bushels of com 
ere, GO bushels on tbe beat farms; oats about Iha 
; wheal 19 to 20, although £8 to 30 are sometimes 
obtained — and one and a half tons of hay. The fenoet 
neatly all, — probably at least nine-tenths, — good post 
I rail. The cost ia about fl a rod. Occasionally, old 
rm-fcnce is to be Been. Chestnut is mostly used for 
s and posts. The best Ume (o cut it, all things l>eing 
isidered, is in the niooth ot February. As soon as tb0 
bark can hi stripped frota the logs in springs, they ara 
and the rails at once placed where they will season 
rapidly, which adds much to tlieir durability, and reudera 
nearly as lusting as if cut in summer. Without Uiii 
they decay much sooner. The object oF cutting 
during the latter part of winter, is to induce the atiimpa 
to send up suckers for a second growth, which >hey do 
profiuely, and wliich would not lake place if the cutting 
were done in summer. Lime is generally used as a fer> 
(ilizcr at the rata of JBJut 40 bubhela pt'r acre — a larger 
quantity is attended with no increased advantages. Thfl 
cost is ab<iu( 7 oeiila per bushel. 

As tbe mode of construclitig post sud rail fence in Ibis 
part of Pennsylvania is likely to be adopted in other por- 
tlons of the country as limber becomes scarce, I havs 
taken some pains to ascerlaio the best mode of preparing 
tlie posts, adapted to hind luliur, and which may be dona 
on niiiiy or stormy days, or in winter. The one liere 
figured (Bg. I) coneisla of a frame a b c made of scant- 




POST-Bomao MiCBiin.-Pk. 1, 
ling, and placed hurizoutally ou four stout legs. Diie is 
the support of the macliioe. On this is another frams 
d e f, which may slide backwards and forwards, and which 
receives the pobt to be bored. The post is wedged into 
the space g, and the auger being inserted into Uie two 
holes shown at the middle of the Iranie, it is driven 
through the post by turning tlie handle or winch. Uarks 
are made on the sliding frame, (o show the precise ptne* 
to bring the posts, so that all may be bored alike — Ilia 
augerrernainingSxed. Fig. 
2 shows tbe bed piece ior 
receiving tlie poet on ■ 
larger scale. I'ig. 3 ea- 
hibiu the contrivance for 
securing the post firmly to Ita poMtfon for hewing or 
dressing with ttie aie— a cavity being 'made in a log for 

An imporlanl improvement might probably be made in 
a the boring frame by 
^^jjplacing it in a slightly 
inclined position (as by 
,, shortening the legs on 
" one ude,) >o that when 
a Sy-wheel is attached 
lo tbe auger, its weight 
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*ouI(i CBoae it lo deaceiid into the post. This flv-Kheel 
tnight be B comiDon griiid!tani>, in tbe fttueiice of ULi}- 
tliing bbltvr, Htuched [o tlie nuger. 

In cDnetructing ihe fence ta manj rendera bnaf, Ihe 
p09ts are set two aiid a quarter to two and a half Teel 
deep, aiiil each length of raiU iiiBerted berore the Qcit 
post is filed in its poaitinn. Ths raila cannot tlicn be 
displaced, BO long ad the fence etands. The rails being 
cut wedge-form at the ends, pass each oilier in the holea, 
bnd il I'OBted with gaa-tar Mhere entering, the fence 
KDuld be rendered more durable. 

In my notices of Cayuga Cuuuly Farming laat summer, 
I fumiahcd Borne deseriplion of this mode of making 
fence, where timber ia BODienhat cheaper, and nhere il 
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LETTER FROM OOL. JOHNSON, 
or AMKXic*. lliH.fl,Tga»-i G«*™ Bn<,w. ^ """"^ 

Mesbks. L. TncEKR & Son — Ua our irrlval here on 
Tuesday last, I Found a letter from Mr. Strtflbid, advieing 
IDB of the ctoaicg aule of Joaas Webb'a South-Down flock 
to be held the neiC morning (Wediie«daf.) Hr. Cornell 
fend myself, and Mr. Uagwell of Ulica, took an early train 
liad readied Babraham in time, and were most cordially 
greeted by Mr. Webb. On pae^ng through the eaatern 
counties we had a glimpse of Iheatate of ngri culture, which 
Upon the whole U quite eaconra^ing — though the aeafion 
b two weeks later than usual, and the aute o! the weather 
ever since our arrival at Liverpool has been nnfavor- 
kble for the grass fields, I can aee a Tery great advance 
in the agriculture of l\m counlry since I8S1. There was 
k good attendance at tho aule. The sheep were iu fine 
cundition, and tiie tains, 148 in number, were tlie evene^tt 
lot of sheep I have ever seen. The nale, under the dircc* 
UoQof Mr. Carter Jonaa and Mr. Si rafford, commenced nt 12 
o'clock, and proceeded trith an order and regularity, which 
was much to be admired. The aaies were rapid, and 
everything seemed to be satisfactory. Buyers from the 
Continent were present in iirf;e numbers, and bought, I 
think, largely, and the anlo vaa dosed aUiuC & o'clock, 
when the lail of the Bubrnbain fiock paHcd out of Mr. 
Webb's hands and the South-Uowiis are no more to be a 
Kpecialty here, Mr. Webb, nt the close of tlie aale was 
oiled out and made aome tery appropriate remarks, and 
thus clowd the great sale. Tlie amount of the sale was 
•bout t^8,5(iO,> 

On Thursilay we viaited tlir exhiliitlon, and I was moat 
cordially welcomed by the CDmmituionera, ami was glad 
to find that Ur, J. E, Holmes, our AcUiig Commladioner, 
had performed wonders in the nrranj^menl and di^piwiiion 
of our arlicies. We had foi ' . ~. ■ . 



I belies 






) itJ>eir labors tu-ilay, the Boards will be 
known early ncit p'eek, and we are assured that our cou- 
tributiuns will receite a fair share of medals. 

Every possible attention has been given to our dcparl- 
IDcnt by the Royal Commi^oners, and Prof Owens, who 
has charge of the foreign department, has laid us under 
Obligations tliat ne can nerer fully npay, by hia constant 
endiAvora to provide a proper place for our articles. And 
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Id IbM liw wbJh'aitk tiw nalUed IftMlU.-Ki 



;e our goods here 



when it ia recollected tliat we 

until lung afler the time for n . 

be seen how much we are indebted to bitn for favora re- 

I culled on the ScCTetarj Royal Agricullunil Society, 
Ur, Dare, and every attention was given to aa, and we 
were ino:<t cordially desired to be present next week at 
Ihe opening of the Battersea show. It promises to be 
Ihi abon ol the society, and I will furaiih you aa earif as 
prac^cable an account of the exhibition. 

The exhibition iu the building etceeds far all my ex- 
pcctaliona — progrtsa everywhere is most manliest, and the 
world has moved in every direction since I S51 — mosl, I 
think, in Ihe machinery, implement and manufacturisg 
depu-tmenM, thongb a great ad'anee in the art diTision. 
1 hope to be able to furnisli you with some deitcripiion of 
the unpiemcDt and machinery OepnrlmeDt soon, B, 1. 1 
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HOW I HIVED A SWARM OF BEEa . 

A Gdb largo jwarm of beoa lately took a fancy 1o aligbt <n 
18 lop of ■ Inoujl tree, aiwul 28 f«el frem the ground ! Ilia 
ill (lender branch would Buppotl n 



Thi 
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and, kill maaj 
way I did it may pouiblrbe 
Dccsiiuos. A min CDnldDO^ 
aking down, approach seanr 
idsan firmly to tba ead of a 
ilone to a cord, and with aa- 
' the imall branch <■ 
t might draw the end oC 
to tht gnnod. Tbn 






through tfa* loop wbicb huld Ibe itone, and drawing on tlM 
cord the Imp was drawn up and Brmly htld Ibe btsoch. Tlian 
with the pole the cord wan lifted and placed over a fork jait 
abovg the bcei, inado by sawiDg oSaimall ibootDD Ihe Ina, 

end of the curd un Ibe ground, the limb holding tba beet wai 
carefully lawed uE-lba cord holding it trom falling. 11 flia 
carefully lowered down to the gniund, carafDlly carried to 
Iba table on which the empty blve had baeo set, and the 
bcea ahakan off In the Dioal way. About as niioh lim* 
was required for the whole operation at for ma to tall Ibe 
ilory, 

A tlill batter way to bits boei,>nd entiar, ig la provide be- 
forehand two or Itama hiving buiaa, oD the end of polet of 
ditCerent lenglhi, each to bo uied at the bees light higher Or 
luwer, Thej may he liuipla biiard boies, holding a peek or 

will m«t likely alight In it; but if they do not, and begin to 
Battle in a tree, alrike Ibe open tide of the boi a few tioMa 
agaioit Ibe point where the beea are beginning to lettle, asd 
Ibey will be either jariad into it, or take posaeition ai a mat- 
bar hole in the ground, and tot the pole In, or lean it agiliiit 
the tree, if more conveuieiit When sellled, remove tbe pole, 
box anil been, and joatio the beea in front of tbe emplj pre- 
pared hive. If. initcad of totting tbe hive aa oiual on a 
table, a ihelf be throat under tho one they are inlended U 
occupy, tbay may be jarroJ off on Ihli abelf, and will imoM* 
diately lako poweuioo^ aud no removing afterworda be re- 
quired.* 

Biperienced b( 



tS~ Will officers and members of County and Otbw 
Local Agricultural Sociulles, kindly >e« that we are ap- 
prised of the time and place of holding Ibeir ExbibiliOBl 
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PLOWS rOR CUTTING DRA^a 

I wish to obtain some information with regard to drain 
plowi or ditch diqgers^ as I am about to tile drain a large 
and leTcl piece of clay land, on which I would like to 
employ as little hand labor as possible. Do you know from 
your own knowledge, or from that of some reliable per- 
son, any such implement which can be depended on as of 
practical utility in putting down, or assisting to put down 
drains, in stiff clay land, where there are no stones or 
other obstructions. 

PratVa Ditch Digger^ (I think this is tlie name,) I 
have somewhere seen favorably mentioned. Do you know 
anytbbig of its capabilities t If you can furnish me with 
information on this subject, I will be happy to remunerate 
you for any trouble or inconvenience you may subject 
yourself to in procuring it. If you recommend any such 
implement, please inform me of its price, and the name 
of some respectable firm from whom I might order it? 
L'Orixinal. Canada West AG RICOLA. 

Our correspondent will find an article on this subject, 

with several engravings, giving the results of several years 
experience with ditching plows, on pages, 296, 7, and 8, 
of second volume of Rural Affairs. As we have frequent 
inquiries on this subject, we give a part of the article : 

In most localities where tile drains are made, two-thirds 
of the labor of cutting is loosening the earth with the 
pick, before shovelling it out By means of the ditching 
plow, this laborious process is performed by horses. One 
span, with a good plow made for this purpo9e, will loosen 
the subsoil fast enough for eight or ten men shovelling, 
and cutting about 100 rods 8 feet deep in a day ; or an 
hour or two each day with the plow will keep two men at 
work. If the subsoil is very hard, this work should be 
done early in summer. The implement is drawn by two 
horses, attached to the ends of a main whlpple-tree about 
seven feet long, one walking on each side of the ditch. 
From one to three times passing, will loosen the sul)8oil 
five to eight iuches, which is then thrown out by narrow 
shovels, on both sides, so that it may be easily returned 
after the tile is laid, by means of a common plow drawn 
as before by the long whipple-tree. 

The adjustable ditching plow^ fig. 1, admits of so 
great a change in the height of the beam and liandles, 
that it may be run down in the bottom of a ditch to a 
depth of four feet It is perhaps the best implement of 




Fig.1. 
the kind for all purposes and soils. The movable portion 
of the beam is attached to the fixed beam by a stout loop 
and staple, and rises on a' cast iron arc which passes 
through it, as shown by the dotted lines. The bandies 
rise on a stiff wooden arc, (as the dotted lines exhibit,) a 
piece of thick plank shown in the small figure on the 
right, being placed between the handles and fastened to 
them, to render them more firm and steady. The iron 
work, although light, is braced so as to impart great 
strength and security. The point is screwed on separate- 
ly, and is nearly the only part that wears by use. 

A modification of this plow, rendering it simpler, and 
capable of running down to a depth of Uiree feet, is shown 
in fig. 2. Instead of arcs, small nncurred stems are vfled 
for niMog and depressing the beams and handles. A slot 




is made in the movable beam, and three holes for diffe- 
rent heights, in the handles. The rest is similar to fig. 1. 

(Note. — Pratta^ Ditching Machine^ described in a 
former number of the Rrqister, although working well 
when new and in perfect order, has been found on account 
of its great weight and complex form, and consequent li- 
ability to derangement and breakage, to be of little or no 
practical value for general purposes.] 

These acyustible ditchers are made by M. Alden, Auburn, 
N. y. ; W. McFarlaud, Union Springs, N. Y., and by 
others. They cost $8 to |12 according to modification. 
When skillfully used, they save much labor, except whea 
the land is extremely stony. Used bunglingly, they are 
no better than a handy hand-ditcher. In the soil which 
our correspondent describes, we think they would effect 

a great saving of labor. 

• •• 

[For the Countir Gcntleinan and Caltlyator.] 

Large Yield of Milk and Butter. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — I have just noticed an article of " Ag- 
RicoLA," in Co. Gent., page 399, reviewing statements of 
yields — from individual cows and dairies — of milk and but- 
ter, as found in former vols, of Co. Gent. Thia brought 
to mind a neglected slip of paper stored in my vest pock- 
et, giving an account of the *' doings " of a milker be- 
longing to Mr. James Q. Lotspeich, an old and reliable 
citizen of this place, which was given me by Mr. L. some 
days since, to forward for publication to some agricult\;ral 
journal. 

But to Mr. L/s statement, which, though not so full as de- 
sired, is reliable so far as stated. He advises me that 
hereafler he will observe more carefully and for a longer 
period, the future results. 

Cow, 9 years old — half-blood Short-Horn with native. 
In first week of May, from grass alone, during first/bur 
and a half dai/s — nine milkings — from cream ofmilk 
of morning and night, was churned 9 l-16th lbs. of but- 
ter. 

In first week of Jvme-— fourteen milkings — 280 pounds 
of milk. 

The first statement of yield of butter is larger, during 
same length of time, than any observations in the letter 
of your correspondent before me. In second column is 
given results of Ayrshire breed, for six days milking — 8 
pounds of butter. And in third column, of a grade Short- 
Hom, from 7 days, 14 milkings, is given 15^ pounds of 
butter. 

Mr. L.'s cow is in the " front rank " of these state- 
ments. Let us hear from other sections. I consider these 
statements interesting and valuable, as tending to show 
what breeds are the best milkers and butter producers in 
all sections. " W." Hickory Grove^ London, 0., June 80. 

• • • 



We see by our exchanges that strenuoTis ef¥brts are 
being made in several counties to enforce the law passed 
by our legiijlature last winter, to prevent oattle from run- 
ning in the highways. Though some ill-feeling may be 
excited by the enforcement of the law at first, we hope si 
united and strong effort will be made thriughout the 
State to abate a nuisance which has been too long a dis- 
grace to the State. 
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CULTIVATING ORCHARDS. 

The editor of the Gardener's Monthly insists that it is 
better for orchaids to grow up to grass than to be kept in 
a state of cultivation, and a doubtful exception is made 
only in favor of the dwarf pear, and of *' weak and stunt- 
ed trees,** in some instances. Our own experience, as 
our readers are well aware, has led us to a different con- 
clusion, at least so far as the eastern and middle States of 
the Union are concerned. There may be localities in the 
rich and warm west, where a more moderate growth may be 
advantageous, and this exception holds more particularly 
in relation to the standard pear. 

Many will agree with us in saying that young or newly 
set orchards will be greatly injured or nearly destroyed by 
allowing grass to grow among the trees. This is especially 
the case witli the peach tree. Every person of observa- 
tion may fiave seen hundreds of dead trees, which have 
been lost solely by being set in meadows. It would be 
wiser to plant com in a meadow, without plowing or culti- 
Tation, for the total loss which would result would be only 
a loss of a peck of seed per acre, instead of a hundred 
young nursery trees. We could go on and enumerate 
pages of instances where young trees have perished by 
hundreds from a want of culture, and also where whole 
orchards have sprung up with a good healthy vigor, with 
scarcely a missing one, when subject to decent cultivation. 
Peach and apple trees, set in grass or sowed grain, if ihey 
live^ will grow about two or three inches yearly ; if culti- 
vated, they will grow about two feet At the former rate 
of growth, ten years or more would be required for them 
to attain the size and value they would acquire in two or 
three, under good culture. We have never known a 
tingle instance, where an intelligent cultivator has tried 
both modes side by side, withont adopting the opinion 
here expressed. 

Yet, if there are localities at Germantown or elsewhere, 
where the soil is so fertile that young or old trees stand- 
ing in grass, will make shoots annually two feet or more 
in length, cultivation would obviously be unnecessary. 
We have not met with such soils except at the west, and 
rarely there. 

The difference between a cultivated and a grass surface 

is perhaps less obvious with a full grown apple orchard 

than with most other trees. If treated as the Gardener^s 

Monthly recommends in the same article, namely, with 

annual top-dressings of manure, they would fare better 

than nine-tenths of the orchards throughout the country. 

The editor of that journal, however, says ** he cannot 

remember an instance, where fruit trees in a well-kept and 

cultivated garden, remained perfectly healthy for a long 

period, or ever produced but a moderate crop of fruit." 

lis experience has certainly not been fortunate ; for many 

instances might be cited to the contrary. The most pro- 

luctive and healthy old apple trees which we know, are 

hose which stand in old, fertile, constantly cultivated 

i^rdens. One of these trees has borne forty bushels as a 
•»gle crop; and none of them have the stunted, mossy 
tppearance nor the dead shoots and branches, observed 
ji some neighboring orchards in grass. There is, how- 
" T, some ground for the observation occasionally made, 
vitt neglected trees are hardier — the fact is, none but the 
ery hardiest individuals can endure such treatment; all 
oe rest of weaker endurance liave long since perished, 
od these oily remain. 

1» »ie- »fl .f>-*yti\ 



Management of the Bare Stems of Trees and 

Watering. 

It is familiar to horticulturists and physiologists, that 8 
long as trees continue in a state of vigorous growth, they 
keep cool or maintain a low temperature in every part 
An apple, while growing on the tree, or remaining attach- 
ed to the branch after maturity, will not become heated, 
with the severest rays of summer pouring upon it When 
it is severed and falls to the ground, it soon becomes hot 
in the sun's rays. It is so with the stem or trunk of a 
tree. If there is a free growth, the bark is rarely injured 
by heat ; if the tree has been checked or rendered nearly 
dormant by previous transplanting, or by neglect in culti- 
vation, tlie danger from this cause is greatly increased. 
We frequently see half dormant trees with burnt and peel- 
ing bark on the south side, after a hot summer. The rem- 
edy for this evil is good cultivation in the first place, and 
if this is insufficient, shading the stems by tying on a 
loose covering of straw, and if but few leaves have come 
out, keeping this straw wet by occasional applications of 
water. Transplanted trees sometimes remain green many 
weeks without expanding their leaves, and they are often 
injured in tliis condition by soaking the roots, and leavmg 
the stem to dry. Roots need a copious supply of mois- 
ture only when they have plenty of leaves to Uirow it off 
and pump it up from below. 

Many newly set trees are killed by ii^judidooa watering; 
the water is poured on the surface, and first wets and then 
hardens it, and renders it worse than before.* If any 
watering is given, the soil should be first taken off the 
roots, that it may passs freely among them, and then the 
mellow earth is to be replaced. But even this must af- 
ford but an irregular supply, and cannot be so sood as the 
constant and uniform supply furnished by a well cultivat- 
ed mellow soil, or by a well mulched surface. In conclu- 
sion, our readers who may have planted out ehirry treet 
the past spring, may properly be reminded tliat there is 
nothing that will more certainly secure them from the 
midsummer death to which they are so liable in hot sea- 
sons, even after making two or three inches gprowth, as a 
thick heavy mulching of old straw, hay, or saw-dust, ex- 
tending several feet about the tree ; and in the more 
doubtful cases, it may be best to straw the whole stem, 
and keep this daily watered for a time. At the same time 
surface watering for such trees is positively detrimental ; 
in proof of which we may mention a single instance oat 

of many. A neighbor set out 50 fine cherry trees — he 
watered 26 and left 26 unwatered. Of the former, one- 
half died ; of the latter but two out of the whole. A good 

mulch would probably have saved all. 
» » » 

Root-Gra]itino thr Pkar. — A correspondent of the 
Oardener'ft Monthl\f says that the result of his own ex- 
perience combined with observation of the experiments 
of others in grafting the pear, conducted in the moat care- 
ful manner, leads to the belief tliat root-grafting the peai 
is a failure. lie remarks, *'of fifty thousand Uiat I have 
known to be carefully grafted, not 1,000 have lived. I an. 
sure that thousands of pear stocks and much money arc 
yearly jrasted by beginners." Our own experiments have 
not been quite so extensive nor quite so unsocceasful, bol 
we have long since given up the practice. Yet it hai 
succeeded well with some, who have used whole rodU o 
the freshest, strongest and most fibrous rooted stocks, sH 
in the bei^t pear soil. 



* For this reason, antamn transplantioa boflmifbandraoni aiMne 
eenftil than when done In sprinfc— the rmlns of aatmaD and wiqtar 
ooovertinr the mirfact to road, which afterwardi ' ' 
andprovee' 
dered mellow 



n wnen aone in spnnfc— tne rmini or aouunD and winMr 
the mirface to road, which afterwardi bakae as H dneib 
detrimental to the inrowth of the tree. If the mII b reo- 

[ow M U alwayi tbould h% tk>- -^«»— *«iur ^e— H • 
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The Crops at Home and Abroad. 

The farther development of the Season in Europe 
ifl unfavorable for a full crop. Aa illustrating the pre- 
sent prospect, we condense the following from the Scot- 
tish Farmer of June 26th : — 

The prospeot of an early harvest has now gone from us, as 
in Scotland we are at least a week later than usual, with but 
little prospect of forcing weather soon, to make up for the 
delay. In England, reports from the wheat-growing coun- 
ties speak very poorly of both wheat and barley, which is 
stated to have suffered more during the last eight davs than 
it has done before, and is said not only to be sickly-looking, 
bat to have gone off very much, especially on the higher and 
more exposed lands. Wheat comes very slowly and irregular- 
ly into ear, and the bloomin|f season being now at hand, a 
ehauge to warmth and sunshme is anxiously looked for. It 
DOW appears as if we could scarcely have a general wheat 
harvest until September ; and if so, it carries uw into an ad- 
ditional consumption of at least two or three weeks, or per- 
haps one month s reliance on foreign com, more than was 
calculated on, and will to that extent have a certain tendency 
to enhance prices. In oonse<]^uenoe of the uncertain state of 
the weather, prices have agara gone up Is. to 2s. per qr. on 
wheat at all the leading markets in England and Scotland, 
with an evident tendency to a further advance should the 
season oontinue unfavorable. * * * From France com- 
plaints of the weather are equally strong, and the north is 
said to have sufiiered considerably from wind and wet, and to 
a greater extent than the southern departments. There is 
a general impression that under any circumstances the wheat 
orop can now scarcely be up to an average, and even that is 
dependent on the weather hereafter proving propitious. * 
* * From the Baltic provinces accounts of the season are 
also unfavorable, far too much wet having fallen ; but, as the 
and there can stand a good deal of rain, it is hoped that the 
igory done will not be extensive. 

In this country, on the contrary, we are inclined to 
think that, tu a tohole^ during several veeks past^ the 
proepeett of a good yield have been brightening percepti- 
bly from day to day. 

In visiting Rochester last week we met incidentally T. 
S. Fazton, Esq., of Utica, who has very lately returned 
from an extended tour in the West He represents the 
prospect of Spring Wheat as now promising to yield qmte 
as large a crop as in 1861, for, if it may be lighter to 
some degree upon the ground, he thought the surface 
sown sufficiently extensive fully to counterbalance this 
deficiency. 

Aa to crop prospects m the great wheat growing region 
of which Rochester is the centre, we derived some inter- 
esting statements in conversation with B. M. Baker, Esq., 
the eneigetic and practical President of the Monroe Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society. Mr. Baker^s opportunities of 
forming an opinion have been unusually good ; and he 
thinks that Wheat prospects through the Genesee Val- 
ley have never been cu favorable in any year eince 
the midge first made its appearance there. Moreover 
he Dot only thinks the crop likely to be a full one, 
but says that a much larger breadth than usual is sown to 
wheat in Western New-Tork ; and that the aggregate crop 
cannot but exceed that of 1861, which was regarded as 
the largest that had been harvested for several years. Mr. 
Baker thought Oats likely to be a light crop, and the 
bay crop also light, especially upon old meadows. Gut- 
ting is beginning just about this time. Com can hardly 
be a full crop, unless favored by a warm autumn and late 
Aroste^ but it looks more forward, we noticed from the 
railway, within twenty or thirty miles of Rochester, than 
in the eastern part of the State, and Mr. Baker thought it 
also better there than m Canada. The Barley promises to 
be Tery fair, and Potatoes are good. Peas are looking well , 
and are sown in larger area than for many years pask Of 



Beans the surface sown is also very great ; a heavy product 
may be expected, and if anytliing like present prices are 
obtained, this at least will be a profitable crop. The de- 
mands of the army are likely to be large enough alone to 
create an immense consumption. 

It is pleasant thus to find that our Agriculture again 
bids fair, not only to supply all the wants of our own peo- 
ple, but also to make up for probable deficiencies in the 
production of other countries. The abundant crops of the 
past two years have been all that has sustained us during 
the present enormous struggle— completely preventing an 
entire national bankruptcy, and, under Providence, over- 
ruling the designs of other nations, and placing them in a 
position of dependency upon us, instead of in that of 
dictation or armed antagonism. It is with lighter hearts, 
then, and higher hopes, that we may turn from the de- 
lays and uncertain fortunes of War, to the favorable pros- 
pects of the coming Harvest; and while we patiently 
await the triumphant success which, as we fully believe, 
will eventually crown our arms, we may perhaps discover, 
or think that we discover, upon our Farms, cheering indi- 
cations that Nature herself is siding with us, not less in 
what she is so abundantly promising here, than in what 
she seems to be withholding abroad. 
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Central Park Conservatory 

The last number of the Horticulturist has an unusual 
amount of valuable and interesting matter. We condense 
some of it, and add occasional remarks. 

A handsome wood engraving, by J. W. Orr, printed in 
colors, forms the frontispiece. It presents a fine design, 
and somewhat resembles in external appearance, the con- 
servatory at Kcw. It is to be completed at the end of 
next year. The proprietors. Parsons & Co. of Flushing, 
relieve the city of the expense of erecting and keeping it 
filled and in order. They are to pay a rent for the ground, 
and have the privilege of selling cut flowers and plants in 
pots. They are to keep it up in such a manner that visi- 
tors at the park may see at all tiroes at the conservatory, 
all that is new, rare, or beautiful, to be found in the coun- 
try, in the floral line. It is to be the index as well as 
educator of the public taste in these matters. The apart- 
ment for Cameliaa will be 40 by 60 feet; for ferns and 
orchids, 40 by 60, besides room for roses, cut flowers, &c 
All these are to be on the lower story. The interior of 
the upper conservatory is to be laid out either in the 
Italian style, with broad walks, or in the natural style with 
winding paths. Exotic vines are to festoon the rafters 
and columns, and exotic plants, as palms and bananas, are 
to stand in carpets of Lycopedium, with well arranged 
masses of flowers, constantly supplied from hot-houses. 
The upper room of all is to be a winter garden, and sing- 
ing birds add to the interest of the scene. The Fernery, 
with rock work, and trickling streams of water, will not 
be omitted. On pleasant days there are now 8 to 10,000 
visitors to the Park, and it is thought that as it increases 
in attractiveness, 10,000 dnily will visit the conservatory. 
It is not expected tliat Parsons & Co. will be able to sup- 
ply all the plants needed, but will furnish them on com- 
mission from many otlier establishments; and visitors will 
be supplied with lithographs of plants, plans, designs for 
gardens, window-conservatories, green-houses, &c., and 
public taste cultivated and increased. On the whole, this 
is an excellent design, and we hope it will be carried out, 
with improvemeots. 
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Trial of Mowing Machines at Fishkill. 

A trial of mowing niRcliiins una lielil on TuesJay, June 
17lli, on the farm ol Isnaii K. CoLlj>;«l. Esq., at Fiebkill 
Tillage, about nix miles exst ol Fislikill Station, on Uud- 
Boa Kiver railroad, at wliu-li eldcen manuraclurers of as 
man; diffi:rent madiinea, nere present — also a veijr large 
CDnuoiitse or rarraers from tlie surrouniiiiiE cuuntrj. Taken 
oltogctlier, the scene presented tlienppisaiiuioe or it publju 
bollilay in fiuU and vjlloue, as it reallr was. 

Tlie trial coinmonced at 10 o'tlouk, i. M., bj drawing 
and Btnking olT lots of about one-fourlli of an acre for each 
■alloltfj portion of 



thu 






of a 



'. of 



arnng^ment'i, as well as tbut of Bcveral bundred farmcra, 
all of whom seemed delermincd to inspect tlie work done 
and tlie working of ihe tu^veral mnvliiiies, to their own 
■ati^'factlnn, which thej did mont Ihoronghlj. The gnuts 
wa> quite light in pnrtiona of the iietd, and all was soft 
uid Ivnder ; a portion had bieu overHowed b; recent 
fresheU>, and on the wliolu it was such a test as tried well 
the iDHchlnes. Each machine was required to do clean 
and good work, and which, without nnceptioD, was satis- 
factorilT done, in that respect, to all prcwnt, lliere bring 
litilv dilferenue between (he Btuhble ietl by all of the ma- 
duties, which ditfermcc seemed to b« a little uneTenne^B 
or irregularitj in height of B<ubl>le, caused bj tlie cutting 
works of soma two or three machines vibrating up and 
down from the nnovcnnciis of tlie ground, and their stiff 
cnnhtrnction, while tliiise which were iiinged or jointed, oo 
as to li)ll«v the surface of the ground, were free from such 
Objections. 

The machincR were aim thonnighlj tested b; driving 
fust and slow, and stopping and starling in the grass, and 
none rniicd to perform satisfacturlly. Indeed, among nil 
the numcrouB Irial« which have coiiie under my obserra- 
tlun lliis one embraced mora meritorious and less otjec- 
Uonuble niacliinea than un anf previous occasion. 

These trials, to be uiidersloud and useful to lliose not 
present, should be iiiaii;igeil and reported witli the greatest 
care, vu as to give a correut idea of llie general character 
of tlic conHtrucllon of eacli machine, as well as the capaci* 
ty and jirice of the same, together with the d.vniimouietri- 
ul res'ilts, and the last especinlif in an iutelligible man- 
ner, wliicli lias never been attempted but ~~ 



much labor and time for trials, and more than was then 
pructicHble lo enable iliem to do jn^ice to eitlier them- 
dcltes, llie maniilauturers or the public, and therefore tliey 



upon 



n below 



everal machines, ■ oopf oi 



In order to appredate the use or the results of a Dtu- 
mometer triul, it ia nut niffcitnl to report the one colnmn 
of actual drafts indicated, as is usual!}' done — indeed that 
would lead astraj' more than widiout its use altogether, es- 
peciallv where a spring instrument is used for the puipoac, 
as was the case in tliis trial. The trulhfulneaa of this wilt 
appear when it ii considered that Ihe drafk indioated b/ 
the instrument is hut the resulu of the alleDding drcum- 
stances, combining the worliing quaJilies of tlie mecbaii' 
ism of tlie machine, the capacity or width of the same, 
tuge^er with (he speed of the machine while cutting, la 
abort, it is the result of tlie two things — Erst the mechan- 
ical perfection and adaptation to tbe purpose, and secMid- 
Ij tlie amount of work done. If one marine ia noved 
at H higher Telocity than another, it neceisariiy does more 
work, and consequently requires more propelling force Ic 
keep it in motion, tlian llie sanie width cut at llie slower 
velocity. Again.a wider cutrtng machine will do more work 
than a narrow One, and require more force lo keep it in 
motion ; therefore, in reporting upon this portion of a 
trial, the causes aiid results are as absolutely requisite il 
tl)e sinipia item of draft of the machine, to enable auj un- 
derstanding, or to make any comparison, and with thai pur- 
pose the annexed table was made b; the Dynamometer 
Committee, ounsistlng of HoRici L. Bhibt of lim Alba- 
ny Agiicultunl Works, and J. C HaBKiu, EHq., Caahia 
of the Ueohanim' Bank, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For all trials to be uiathematicaily correct, and to ahow 

tlieirrelativecapacityandtlic force required, escli machine 

should be drawn b; one team, or with the same tpeti — 

done at the above trial. A maddni 

slow to show its working e«p>ct^ aad 

dralt — while if moved loo fast the reverse is tbe resulL 

Kos. I, 'i, S, 4, B, 8 and 11, are forward cut^ng mh 
chines. Kos. 6, 7, 9 and lU, are back or rear cotttnt 
machines. Hoaici L. Ehuit. 

PsoGHEss or Sr«i3i Cultivatiok is Enolud. "j 

gentleman infomiB us that he saw, a few days ago, Inir 

a spot Id tlie neighborhood of Sullon ^Haddock, in lb'' 

„,. county, DO less than Hre steam cultivators at work on ad' 

Xo ijoining farms. 01 these, three cultivatora were Qowaid^ 



iuiiltural Society, at SiTscnse, in 18ST. The eummittee 
'' arrangements at this trial deemed it inexpedient to 
ake any formal report or awards as to superiority, as it 

— oiild chiefly depend upon tlie differences of mechanical 
,^i I SI ruction, embracing simplicity, durability, cost, poru- 
'illty, convenience of operation and repairs, and as a ma- 

jurity of tliem were so nearly balanced In their claims on 
lies" I..,"- . ■ ~ .=M«t-->™ 1. -"« ™.^v iivol-) 



sixth steam cultivator (Howard's) was at work. Tb«H 
Ihuis illustrate not only Uio rapid growth of steam culton 
but equally tbe enterprise of the BalopUn fiumem."' 
Staffordtbire Adiiertiitr. 

If the devil vros chained to a post, men would be iH 
better than they are ; if be couldn't cotno lo them, Ow 
'oold r" to biin. 
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[For the Goantry GenUein«n and Cultivator.} 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA EPIZOOTICA. 

Mkssbs. Editors — Having observed in several of your 
latest numbers of the Codntrt Gentleman, some state- 
ments and inquiries, respecting the above disease, which 
appears to be still latent in Uie United States, I have much 
pleasure in submitting the foUowiug account of the dis- 
ease to your readers. 

Pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, occurring in the epizootic 
form, although only known in the United States within 
the last two or three years,* is now and has been very 
prevalent in the old world for many years back. In 
Scotland, and more particularly amongst the dairy stock 
of its large towns, it has raged with a threatening viru- 
lence and fatality scarcely to be credited, except by those 
daily coming in contact with it. I may as well state at 
the commencement, that Uie following remarks and opin- 
ions have been gathered and formed, from practice among 
the dairy cows in the city of Edinboro, to wliich class of 
stock they must chiefly apply to, although I would not 
Buppoee that there would be any marked difference from 
the disease, as it occurrs amongst dair.y and stock cattle 
in the rural districts. 

Pleuro pneumonia may be defined to be a specific in- 
flammatory affection of the lungs and serous membranes 
within the thoracic cavity. There are many other defi- 
nitions varying only from each other in several points of 
minor importance, but to me, the above one whidi I have 
given, has always seemed to answer and meet our present 
knowledge of the disease — more so, when we consider how 
much of it is still involved in doubt and obscurity. 

Symptoms. — ^This disease cannot at all times in its earlier 
stage, be recognized from other affections of the lungs 
of an inflammatory character, for even its own first ap- 
pearances are not always marked by the same symptoms, 
more particularly the type of the accompanying fever. 
It has been divided into three distinct stages : 

1st. The incubative stage. 

2d. do. active inflammatory stage. 

8d. do. hectic or exhaustive. 

This partitioning off of the disease is a matter which how- 
ever, must be clearly understood, for while I have no 
doubt but that the two latter stages are characterized by 
a distinct set of symptoms, during the progress of the 
disease, I at the same time have never been able, and 
um of opinion that we cannot detect the exact time when 
the one stage ends and the other commences. They seem 
to ran into each other without producing any distinct line 
of demarcation, the symptoms of each often being mixed 
up in the same case at one and the same time. As for 
the first or incubative stage, which signifies the period of 
time elapsing betwixt the first contraction of the disease 
and its development into the second stage, it is my opin- 
ion that it can scarcely ever be recognized — (of course 
when the active symptofns appear, we may be sure that 
this stage has preceded them.) We may from many cir- 
cumstances have our suspicions aroused, that some one 
or more among a lot is affected, but as far as I am aware 
there are no sure symptoms whidi would enable us to 
come to a direct conclusion. I know at least that this is 
the case among the dairy stock in Edinboro ; even their 
constant attendants rarely remark anything unusual about 
them, until the disease is considerably advanced, and I 
liave even in some instances, although happily they are 
rare, known one animal to be in the last stages, before 
anytUng like serious attention was paid to her case, so 
apt are their owners to attribute diminution of the appetite 
and milk to something trivial 

Amongst the very earliest of the symptoms, there is a 

* We tiilnk there if no donbt bat that occaaional inatancet of Pleo- 
jtHnMamoDla occarred in thia conntiT tome years prevlotu to the 
dale mentlo&e'^ by our correspondent, eereral of which hare been 
fiiUy described in former volomet of tlila paper. Eos. Go. Osarr. 



disposition to restlessness, the cow moving from off one 
fore foot and resting her weight on tlie oUier alternately, 
and the urine diminished in quantity and much higher in 
color, with a strong disagreeable odor; in unfavorable 
cases this condition of the urine remains all Uirough tlie 
disease. If on this appearance of the uriuc, some of it 
be collected and tested by some competent person, and 
there be found to be an almost or total absence of the 
chlorides in it, we would be warranted in suspecting that 
some inflammatory disease of the lungs existed; our at* 
t^Uon would at least be drawn to those organs requiring 
a careful examination. The urine is generally observed 
to be unusual like, just a few days before the animal be- 
gins to shy her food. They lose their appetite generally 
gradually at first ; if they leave off feeding all at once, 
which they sometimes do, it is an unfavorable symptom, 
such cases generally running their course rapidly and 
fatally, and more especially it the same is observed of the 
milk. The udder at an early stage of this disease is very 
hot, the teats unusually so, and painful. There is a fall- 
ing off of the yield of milk, but as I have said above, if 
it IS suddenly suspended we have reason to apprehend 
the worst. Many cows continue to give milk all through 
the disease, even although they are not eating much, 
which is a favorable symptom, indicating a good constitu- 
tion, and a tendency to an early return to health. Tlie 
animal now appears dull and listless — back slightly arched 
and head poked out; the hiud legs are brought forward 
beneath the abdomen. Many attach importance to the 
circumstance of the animals flinching on being pressed 
along the spine. This, however, is never a symptom of 
disease amongst dairy cows, as silmost any cow in health 
will do so. The withers are cold ; irregular heat of tlie 
extremities and ears, the former usually inclined to be 
cold ; the eyes are unusually bright and injected ; there is 
a knuckling of the hind fetlocks frequently observed in 
the earliest stages, indicating inflammation of the peri- 
cardium and pleural membranes within the chest ; rumina- 
tion is suspended ; the forelegs are posed, with the toes 
inwards and elbows outwards, to assist respiration by af- 
fording increased chest room. The respiration is short 
and hurried, averaging at first from SO to 40 acts per 
minute; pulse at first hard and quick, averaging 76. 
Both the respiration and pulse, however, quickly change ; 
the former become heavy and oppressed, and accompanied 
with a characteristic grunt at each expiration ; this sound 
is also produced by pressing the cow over the intercostal 
spaces, and it indicates the adhesion of the pleural to the 
inside of the ribs. The pulse, at first hard and quick, 
changes to a quick weak pulse, with which change we 
generally have emaciation — the nostrils are expanded with 
a muco-purulent discharge issuing from them. Cough is 
generally present, but it is not always a symptom. At 
first it is dry and Imsky — latterly becoming short, hacking, 
and painful The dung at first is inclined to be dry and 
hard, aud deficient in quantity ; as the disease advances 
it also changes, and we have diarrhoea present ; this at an 
earljr stage of the complaint in young cows, and when 
other symptoms are favorable, is said to be a good symp- 
tom ; but where it comes on later, from the presence of 
fenoented food in the stomach and the impoverished poi- 
soned state of the blood, it is a very bad symptom. 

These, the usual prominent and most important symp- 
toms of pleuro-pneumonia, now gradually become more 
aggravated as debility sets in. This is well marked in 
the staggering crouching gait, the extreme emaciation, 
occasional shivering, and weak tremulous pulse. There 
is now in most cases gaseous distention of the first stomach, 
and an apparent bulging out of the thoracic walls, the 
belly tucked up, skin yellowish and adhering closely to 
the ribs ; the surface of the body is cold, she grinds her 
teeth, and there is a dischai^ge of saliva from the month. 
Along with the distension of the stomach, we have fre- 
quent eructations of gas up the oesophagus. This is oAen 
present in the early stages, and is a good diagnostic 
symptom. 

Unlike the horse, cows afflicted with this disease will 
lie down ; but tins b accounted for by the difference in 
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the anatomj of the parts — the brond flat sternnm and a 
peculiarity on the lower articulation of the ribn, admitting 
readily of lateral expansion of the chest. If one side is 
affected, she will lie upon it or towards it, so as to free 
the other for respiratory purposes ; and if both are affected, 
she will either stand, or lie upon the sternum, and oc- 
casionally on each side alternately. Auscultation is in 
this disease a valuable aid in enabling us to form a correct 
diagnosis, but it can only be practiced by those conversant 
with the healthy or unhealthy sounds of the chest, or by 
the scientific veterinarian — although I know many men, 
who from long and oflen dearly bought experience, can at 
once tell an animal afflicted with this disease, merely from 
the symptoms I have given, and without at all studying 
the condition of the lungs. 

Tlie duration of pleuro-pneumonia differs much in 
different cases, according to the age, breed and constitu- 
tion of the animal and the state of health immediately pre- 
ceding its contraction. Young cattle stand the disease 
well, that is from two to five years old ; younger and above 
that again they have not the same capabilities of resisting 
it. Cows of a medium size and weight, and well propor- 
tioned bone and muscle, such as the Ayrshires, stand well, 
while on the other hand I have generally observed that 
poor, ill-conditioned cross breeds, and large, heavy bodied 
cattle sink rapidly. The incubative stage is said to extend 
to the sixth week ; at least those who believe in its conta- 
gious or infectious character, do not consider Uieir cattle 
fiafe until that time has expired ; indeed they often show 
symptoms before that time, counting Irom the period when 
they were known to be in the vicinity of diseased stock, 
often just about the sixth week, but rarely afler it, unless 
from some other cause not recognizable. The active 
febrile stage rarely lasts over eight days, as the lungs become 
early hepatized, typhoid fever sets in, and debility, follow- 
ed by collapse and death varying from a fortnight to a 
month from the time the cow is first observed ill. Those 
cases which lost out through all the stages generally begin 
to recover tone and appetite in about two months, and 
some not till as late as the tenth or eleventh week. 

The duration and comparative fatality of the disease is 
also influenced to a great extent by the amount and situa- 
tion of the lung tissue involved ; thus if both lungs are 
attacked at once, the case is very bad. At other times, 
one lung is affected near the centre of it; this also is bad, 
but not so much so as the other. Sometimes it attacks 
the lower edges of the lungs, and proceeds upwards and 
forwuids. Such cases often get better, even although the 
whole lung be utterly useless for respiratory purposes, 
provided the opposite lung does not become involved, and 
1 have known many cases get better where even both 
lungs were affected from the fii-st, their lower and poste- 
rior edges being chiefly implicated. After much observa- 
tion I have come to the conclusion that the danger is in- 
creased materially as the disease nears and involves the 
centre and anterior portions of the lungs, and more es- 
pecially it the investing membrane of the heart become 
implicated. Also that the lung on the right side is. the 
one which is mo;<t frequently attacked. 

In my next I will follow up this subject, treating of its 
nature, post mortem appearance and treatment &c. 

R. RUTHERFORD, V. 8. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June. 1862. Late of St. John, N. B. 



FOUL I N THE FOOT. 

Editors of Country Gbstlkman — Can you or any of 
our readers give me any information in regard to the 
* hoof ail " in cattle. The cows on my farm have l>een 
roubled with it for 4 or 6 years. There are two kinds of 
t, one which breaks above the hoof, and another between 
he toes. The former is by far the worst form of the dis- 
ease, and makes the cow lame for a long time, and is not 
it all effected by remedies which will cure the other, 
'^itat causes it? The books say, wet pastures. My 
.jw^iures are not wet at all ; and it is only the new cows 
hat are subject to ^* Cows that have been on the farm 
■0* >■' v««« 1' i*^ lare 't Nor hav<^ ^ known • 



cow to have it twice, or In more than one foot. Now I 
would like to know what causes it ? What are the reme- 
dies for it? Whether it is contagious? and why they 
never have it more than once, or in more than one foot? 
It is a serious thing in a dairy. The cows lose flesh, 
shrink their milk, and do not get over it all summer, and 
some for a year or two. I would like to find a remedy 
for it, but still, as the old woman said about her cold, I 
would not care so much for the " ail,*' if I only knew what 
cured it. s. l. t. Pcdatine Bridge^ N. F. 

We invite the attention of cattle raisers to the facts 
here stated, and shall be glad to receive any information 
founded on experience. We have heard or known of 
several remedies. We would propose one for trial, that 
we think might be useful, although we do not know that 
it has beeii tried. Wash the part well with a solution of 
chloride of lime, the strength of which to be according to 
foulness of the disease. Then wash with Castile soap, and 
apply a charcoal poultice. The latter may be merely a 
mixture of fresh charcoal pulverized and mixed with 
meal. Perhaps this poultice would answer alone, aft<^ 
simple washing. Currier^s oil is said to be good, and 
may answer a good purpose in certain stages of the dis- 
ease. Tar, or rosin, heated on the surface by passing a 
thin heated iron against the parts, between the hoofs, has 
also been recommended, but we think it not equal to the 
other remedy. Dadd recommends astringents and antisep- 
tics, after an ulcer has formed, as follows : Tincture of 
matico, 2 ounces ; pyroligneous acid, 1 pint ; glycerine, 4 
ounces. Mix these together and saturate a small piece of 
sponge, introducing it into tlie cleft of the fooL Wash 
the contiguous parts with the mixture, and bandage the 
hoof to secure the sponge. If there is any beat, keep 
the bandage moist with cold water. 

We cannot throw any additional light on the cause. 

• • • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Colttvator.] 
DISEASE AMON G LAMBa 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Son — Noticing an article in the 
Country Gentleman of June 12th, fiom W. D. Dickin- 
son, upon disease among lambs, I will give my opinion ai 
to what causes it. 

Having lost a number with the disease he describes, I 
think that high feeding just before the ewes drop their 
lambs, causes it. I never lost any by this disease before, 
and have raised every lamb from the same buck and ewee 
in about the same condition. I account for it in this 
way : Some ewes, lambing first and in good order, bad 
fine smart lambs — others dropping their lambs a few days 
after additional feed was given them, bad diseased lambs, 
living a day without getting up, having bound-like ears 
and large bunches under the throat. The greater share 
of them died. The diseased lambs were not dropped by 
the sheep in the highest order, but were from those that 
were strong and hearty, probably getting more than Ui^ 
proportion of the grain. I am satisfied that the high 
feed just before lambing caused this disease; still all are 

liable to be mistaken. C. Y. DiTXVDORF. 

Mohawk. N. T. 

• • • 

YiRT Wkll Put. — Some one writes both gracefully 
and forcibly : — ** I would be glad to see more parenta up 
derstand that when they spend money judiciously to \m 
prove and adorn the house, and the ground aroumd il, 
they are in effect paying their diildren a premium to staj 
at home, as much as possible, to ei^joy it ; but that wbea 
they spend money unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewef 
ry for their children they are paying them a premium i- 
spend their time away from home — that is, in those pfaMse* 
where they can attract the most attention «id make thtt 
-^ogf: display " 
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A NEW HORSE-POWER CORN-HUSKER. 
Era. Co. GiCBT.— I Uke the liberlj W oili the Blteiilion 
«f farmerfl, to thu bcl tliBt on the !4lb Dec. Iiut, I ob- 
tained tellcn patent fur a micliinu (o huik torn bi/ hnrae 
power, I Km persimded thai anj fanner who niaea corn, 
vill gliu]!]' b« eicuieil from iLc neceBaitj of busking it bj 
}uuid, pinicuUrlj wlien be underaUoiie the idvantagee 
thii tDAohina L-onfi-ra, and UC me state Bome of Uiem. 
Tlie corn having be«n cut up aa u»ual 
■hocks that it mail dry or aearau quiublv, aAer nhicli two 
or tbrae teama and barvnt wagons are taken 
fleld. and the sbocks pildied and loaded on the vagonf. 
sod brought 10 ibe macliine in tbe barn ur wbererer tii 
corn and fodder maj be wanled. Tlie wbule Dtaika an 
Mm 'a (ben fed into Ibe macliins in tbe satue wa; tbal 
'w)ieat is iolo n Ihreabing tnacbine, and ig cut into tlirue 
or four inch pieces, when a bluil of wind wparates all the 
leaces, sliucka and Hght atalks from tbe com, making the 
most valuable hind of fodder for anj kind of stuck, and 
aeparating the hear; butta from tbe corn bj eievea, and 
perjormlng Ilia operation Kith great rapiditj bo tliDt witli 
auilabit attendance tbe niucbino nill bn«k IIHJU bu«liu]sor 
more per day. Thus as aoon aa the corn U dry enough, 
and before the fodder Is weatber beaten and almost north- 
lees, it can be secured in tbe mot^ beautiful condition, 
Uid stored in tbe bam as bay in one third tbe room ii 
Irould oecupy an Maiks. Tliia advantage alone is worth 
the price of husking. Again, two or tlireo fine days is 
iuDident to secure a large crop from a host of 
•nd cold and changeable ureatlier, not to 
girea mucli more time for other fall work- 
smouut of BufTcrlng froni rbumatiaiii, colds, Ac., the com- 
tooii cansequencea uf huaking in bad veailicr. 

We shall endeavor to have tlie macliines manufuutured 
bj respouiibttt men in all suitable loenlilies, ^Ve feel 
aseured that so suuu us thet ore known, it will be difHcult 
to supply the demand. Is not tliis goiid newn fur tli 
furmers? Ju.iii'H Younr. 

Ulsbluid purti. in.. June «, iwa, 






REPORT FROM A ONE-CXJW DAIRY. 

Eds. Co. Gint. — SeTertil of my neighbors have e«iil 
to me this spring, " bow niuch butter do you make from 
your cow ? " The answer I ha*e given tliem I place at 
j'Our disposal, if you think It adapted to promote Ibe 
olgecis of your paper. 

Let mo premise, however, that my cow— I have but 
one — is seven years old this Eprlug, of native breed and 
medium size. She dropped her last calf tlie SSth of 
Uarch, having been previously dry about ten weeks. 
Her calf was Mild when ten days old, sitii^e which time 
we have made 86 lbs. of butter. 

But I wish to speak more particularly of the last month. 
During Hny »o made from said cow BO lbs. of butler, 
Bold one quart of milk a day, and used what was neces- 
kary in a bmily of ten petBous, not less than from one 
quart to three pints daily, 

"Oh p^haw ! " says Bome doubling reader, " tlutt'a a 
yam, I'd like to ftee the co* that did ttiat. The sight 
of her would \tc good for sore eyes," 

"Idon'lknoK,"Myssuotlier, "my neighbor teils me of a 
cow be had wbiuh made SJ lbs. of butter a day, one sea- 
Kin for a bhurt time, during the flush of pasture. Fer- 
bapa she might have made 90 lbs. a month." 

" Well, tliese are only one-cow dairies, an; bow," lays 
(lie third, "and tbe cows were probably alopped all the 
time," To obtiats all diffii-ultiea on lliis score, I »ill tell 
fou bow lay COST has beeu kept. During tbe bll and 
early part of winter ss long as milked, I fed mv cuws 
good ripe pumpkins twice a day. While she wu dry 
■be had only bay and oornslalks, what she would eat. 
After I commenced milking her again, I fed in addition 
beets, carrots oc turnip^ about half a busbel a daj until 



my small supply was ealiau'led, and aTlerward* gare, for 
about tliree weeks, com and <i»ti grouud together, in the 
proportion of two ports of the latter to one of th« 
Ibrmer, This lasted till about the siilli of Hay, unc« 
whiuli time she has had only what she gets from good 
fresli pasture. I allowed her to run in tlie field as bood 
as gnus started, which was about ttie SOtli uf jlpril, ■• I 
always prefer to mix grass and hay, for a Ume, before Iha 
one is entirely supplanted by the otiier. 

This is the cow, and this her keeping, and befOTe lonK 
I eipect to bear of some others wliiuh leave her entirely 
in tlie shade. But I tuin't help it. Let tlie record of tlie 
best GOKS be made. One object to be gained is, to make 
those farmers diicontenled with tbeir stuck, wlio think 
a hundred aud twenty pounds of butter a suasun, a pretty 
good yield per cow. We have too many such oowa 
around, and too many farmers contented to have it SO. 
It ought not to be. a, n. Cliniou, Jmu 4, 1863. 



AMERICAN POMOLOQICAL SOCIETY. 



ri!»olution adopted at the last 
' in, the undersigned 
its Kiiith Session wilj 



meeting of this Nal 
President thereol, gi 

commence in the Hall of tlie Maasacliuselts Uorti culture' 
Society, comer of Washinglon and West streets, Boston, 
UaBucbu«etU, on Wednesday, Sept. ITth, 1832, at IS 
o'clock, noon, and will cDntiiiue for several days. AU 
Horticultural, Pumnlogical, Agricultural and other kindred 
iustitutlons in the rniteJ Slates and tbe British Provln- 
ces, are invited to send ilelcgstious us large as they maj 
deem eipedienl, and all other persons interested in tha 
cullivatioii of fruits are invited to be present, and to taks 
aeala in the Convention, 

The prewnl season promises to be tlie most propitiooa 
for fmit that has occurred for many years, and it is antid- 
ited that the coming session, which takes place at tha 
suDie lime with the Annual Eihlbilion of the Hnasacbu- 
'tts Horticultural Society, may be made one of the moet 
iteresting which has ever been held bj the Society. All 
le Slates and Territories are Urgently invited to be pn- 
:nl, by delegation, at this meeting, that the amicable 
id social reUlions which have heretofore existed between 
le membiTS of tbe Society may be fostered and perpet- 
uated, and the result of its deliheraUon.i, so beneficisil to 
e country at large, be generally and widely difliised. 
Among tbe prominent sulyecta to be submitted at tbii 
ision will be the Rejiort of the SpecUl Committee ap- 
linled la revise the Society's Catalogue of Fmits, and 
US to ascertain what varieties are adapted to the diOef- 
it sections and districts of our Dountry, I'he varioDS 
ate and Local Committees who have not already made 
eir retmrts on die revision are, therefore, aolidled to 
rward them, without further delay, to P. Biaar, Esq., 
of Ruuhester, N, Y., Clisirman of said Committee. And 
is further requested, IJiat all other reports, which are by 
e By-Laws made retiirnablo to the Oenersl Cliairman of 
e Fruit Committee, now deceased, may also be address- 
to Mr. Barry sj> aforesaid. 

Memben and delegates ore requested to contribute 
specimens of the fruits best adapted to their respecllvB 
districts — to furnish descriptions of the same, their mode 












promoting the ohjects ol tha Society and tbe science of 
■ meriian Pomology. 

Each cuntribulor is requested to come prepared with a 

complete list of bis colleetion, aud to prexeiit the same 

with bis fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered 

may be submllled to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

All persons de^rous of becoming membera can remit 

e adminion lee to Thouah P. JiHiis, Esq., Treasurer, 

Philadelphia, or the President, at Boston, who will fur- 

niah tliem with Ilie Tnosactions of the Sui-Iety. life 

Uembergbip, Ten Dollars; Biennial, Two Dollars. 

Packages of Fmits may be addressed as follows: 

American Pomological Society, ore of Uass. IlorL So- 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlrator.j "We preserve in this way, hundreds of gallons of the various 

CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, frnit and berries that grow on our soil, for our own oonsump- 

"Varkkr. N. H.. Jcnk 80. 1869. ^^^'^ *"^ 1"^ **** °l^'^^^ ;^PP»t'' ^""'. '^"l"'^' ''"™*^ 

Mkssbs. EniTORS-Last week being on a visit at the Sha- f>«««berries, raspberries, blackberries, blueberries, straw- 

kers in Canterbury, I had the pleasure of testing some of oemes, grapes, tomatoes and garden rhubarb or pieplant 

their preserved fruit, and finding it very nice and I'resh, I The foregoing varieties may be equally well preserved with or 

applied to a relative of mine, connected with the Society, for without sweetening, as best suits the taste and convenience, 

written directions for preparing and preserving fruits, vege- ^^ have tried to preserve green sweet com, green beans, 
tables, Ac, m the manner in which they hud Iweu so success- t. i * .*u . ^ i v ^T 

ful. This' Miss Hastings cheerfully assented to, but some- P***. *« » ^"^ "^'^^"^^^ »««^«- Gf««° currant* may be easUj 

what reluctantly consented to the publication of her letter in preserved. 

the CouNTRT Gkntlem Aiv. But as it is one of their standing Although tin cans are considerably used with «s, yet we 

rules "to do ^ and communicate," she finally yielded t« ^^e careful not to put into them the most acid fruiU, sueh as 
my wi^h in this matter ; and it is with great pleasure I for- i l • a j ^u ««t- ai. 

wid the letter for publication in the columns if your paper, very .our apples, gooseberries, curranU, and the like, as the 

for which I have no doubt, Miss H. will receive the heartfelt a*^**! " ^»»We to corrode the tm and injure the flavor of the 

thanks of hundreds of her sex. fruit. Glass we consider preferable to any other material in 

I hardly need call your attention to the beautiful writing, which to preserve such fruits. 

and the clear and concwe language in which she has given Cranberries can be preserved in perfection, without cook- 
directions for the several processes necessary for the success- . , .. *" , .... , 
fui preservation of the various fruits, Ac. ^°«« ^" ^^^^ quantities, by spreading them on a frame cover- 
It is necessary that the bottles, cans, Ac, should be taken ed with canvass, and placed in a cool room excluded from the 
from boiling water, and immediately filled. Gloss bottles light of the sun; and although they may shrink one-half 
•hould first be placed in cold water, and gradually brought to their bigness, they wiU resume nearly their original sise by 

the boilinir point, as there would be dauir^rof their cracking, ^ , ... c „u ^' u 4 u r ^u u j 

If at onee placed in boiling waUr. L. B abtl.tt. *'»'""« "••" » ^'^ •">"•» '» ~''' "«'•' '>«*^" ^^'J «" "<*«^- 

8H«™ V,LL*o^ N. It. June » l«a ^ [" •»"""•"' '•''?»»"«''• «",.'» kept .qa.Il, weU in 

-, ^ . . 1 1 A J • r (^ bae made of thin white cotton or linen cloth, and hunir in 

Esteemed Cousin Levi— Agreeably to your desire, I * rru- r sa u u 1. *. « . 1. ^ 

.^ ^ . . - ^, • u- u u a- co«i ""oon* *^ above. This fruit should be carefully looked 

write to inform you of the manner in which we have pre- . „ ^, ,.^ , ^.^ , , ... 

, - .^ , a LI i" 1 a -ai. ovcr, oud ttll tho dirt, Icavcs, OT soft aud dccaying bemes rs- 

served fruit and vegetables for several years past, with a ,,- ^, , .\ , ..* 

, , ^ ^ ' ' moved before they are put mto a bag or elsewhere for safe- 
good degree of success. , . 

First. When the fruit is well ripened it should be gathered rl^ ■, . a* 1 j va ^ 3 

, , J ... r 1. * 11 • 1- I. av a • • If yow desire a very nice article, and white, of preserved 

and dressed while fresh, carefully avoiding all that 18 im per- , ^ ai. r -a • n a-ai s a- 

_,, - '., "^ ..,,. a apples or pears, stew the fruit m small quantities, in tin, 

feet, soft or decayine. Apples, pears, Ac, should be quarter- , ..... . » j a • a • • 

. ' , , . * i. s J. a . 1. ai a Bwceteu With white crushed sugar, and put into glasa lazs as 

ed and cooked in water as for immediate use, with care that . o » -^ 00 

the quarters are kept as whole as is consistent. The same " >^ .. V^ , ». a. * .. — a 

. ,, . , J -ai. au f 'L xwTu au r -a • I^ ^^^ forcgolng dircctions prove of any benefit to yew 

should be regarded with other fruit. When the fruit is near- - ., * . , . . t a- a. « ».. . 

, , J T • V a a 11 1 a family or friends, the communication thereof will give me 

ly cooked, if you wish to sweeten, add sugar or molasses ^ 1 p !<> 11 it t« 

the taste, and let boil till thoroughly scalded together, then ^ _____^'^., 

put into the vessel boiling hot ^^^^ ^^^ Countn Gentleman and CulUvalor.] 

We use tin cons, of sises from a pint to a gallon, stone jars The Best Way to Dispose of Bones. 

of various dimensions, and glass jars made on purpose for 

preserving fruit. Glass bottles of any description answer a Messrs. EniiOBS-After reading the various oommaniea- 

good purpose fur small berries, if completely filled and her- *'»«"« '^^'''^ ^*^^« ^«° published in the Co. Gent, on thedif- 

metically sealed ; but we prefer vessels with an aperture or f*"'"* ™«^*>^« ^^ disposing of bones which accumulate about 

mouth sufliciently larje, at least, to admit a tablespoon. ^^e premises of the farmer, and converting them into an 

„. 1. aai I. ij L i- ai 1 J avaiUblc manurc for agrlcultunil purposos, I wlll infom Toiir 

The cans, jars or bottles should be perfectly clean and , ,^ ,,. ^^ .^^7 ... ^ . 

. 1 u r au 1 u ij u en J -ai. 1 -r readers how I dispose of my stock of bones. All the booei 

•weet, and before they are used should be filled with boiling ... . . . . , . . ^ . , - .. 

^ .-...ji. .' 1 • laiur 1.- which are obtained from the meats used in the family, are 

water, which should be emptied immeUmtely before being , , ...... . , , .. ^ , •. 

*,, J .^. ^ u 1 1 u 1 a u *u 1 saved and carried to the hen hou^, and deposited there to be 

filled with sauce. Cure should be used to have the vessel ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^„^^j Near the boies is placed a flat rtooe 

completely filled with fruit to prevent the adinission of atmos- i^rge enough to break them on. At the commencement of 

pheric air, which is liable to cause fermentation. winter I begin to break them up, and dispose of them in the 

The top of tho vessel should be wiped perfectly dry before following manner :— Laying the bones on the stone, with an 

•ealing, that the wax may adhere to every part of the groove ^'^ axe I pound them up fine enough for a hen to eat^ and 

- *' f* , u aai a al 1 J theo Ict my hcus tfo/ M «m. In this way of dispoemgof bones 

and cover. If glass bottles, stone or earthem jugs are used, j^ requires no sulphuric acid, potash or other ooJjy drags, 

the corks should be driven into the necks thereof even with which are somewhat dangerous for persons to use who are not 

the mouth, and tightly sealed to exclude every particle of acquainted with their nature. Neither does it require any 

l^, fixtures to prepare them in, nor time and labor to mannfao- 

1. ,. . J r • i a 1 r 1. i> ture the materials into a compost. The hens furnish the tx- 

The sealing wax is made of rosin 4 o... to i o«. of beef or ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^y^^ ^„j manufacture the boneeinto aegood 

mutton Ullow melted together, and after the cover is placed manure as any that is made on the farm. 

on to the fruit-can as close as it can be, turned into grooves At the present time I do not propose to discuss the eompa- 

nade for tho purpose, when hot, but not boiling. Let stand rative merits of the various preparations of bonee that are 

ill cool, then place the vessels in a cellar or cool room where, M**^^ for manure neither am I prepared to decide whether 

-,.',;,,. . , , ^ ' bone manure or hen manure is the most valuable for agricul- 

,f undisturbed, the fruit may remain for years In a state of ^^^j purposes ; but I am well satisfied as to the value of he- 

^reservation, if not exposed to frost. manure fur any use that I have made of it. I believe it 1* 

S. B. When the can or bottle is open for use, there is «» established axiom in agriculture, that the richer the fooa 

^, ... .Ufa J r 'a -. _ a on whlch an animal is fed, the richer and more valuable will 

^requenUy, even with the best preserved fruit, a scum or coat ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^, ^^„1,' j,^„„ ^^^^ ^^^y^ ^,„^ ^^^ 

■f mold on the surfaoe,whioh should be carefully removed with ^^j,^ „ ^^11 as phosphates, the manure of hens fed with booei 

-•poon, or if the mouth of the vessel is too small to insert must be much more valuable than when kept in the oidiaary 

poon, use a cork screw or wire hooked at one end, before way. 

he fruit is emptied out. Care should bo taken to remove But the most profit which I obtain fn>m booee i»ed In this 

a< . 1 ja Ml 1. -a. av n # au o ^ay, IS tho oxtni quantity of eggs whieh my bana pnidaea 

-V particle, else it will hurt the flavor of the sauce. Be ^y^^^ f^^ ^^^ the tones. I have found that it it Jiommry 

«i"* Mso not to let the crumbs of th^ sealing wax be ^r^Y xo give my hens a generouf supply of animal food, ae well 9r 
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other thiags being equtl, the supply of eggs has always been 
governed by the supply of these articles of food. 

As my hens have the ran of the farm when the ground 
is bare, they get a supply of animal and vegetable food, but 
in the winter season they must be furnished with these things 
from other sources. I think there is no one thing that fur- 
nishes a larger proportion of egg-producing food than fresh 
bones, as there is always more or less animal substance ad- 
hering to them. By making a little calculation with my 
bones and other animal offal, I give them this food several 
timee a week during the season that they cannot get to the 
ground. Since I commenced feeding my hens in this way, 
the average weekly production of eggs has been full as large 
through the winter, as during any other part of the year. The 
price at which eggs sell for m this vicinty, is generally one- 
third more in the winter than in the summer, so that when the 
eggs are sold it makes a considerable difference to what it does 
not to have any eggs through the winter, as is the case with 
many who keep hens, and to sell what eggs are disposed of 
in warm weather, at the low prices which generally rule at 
such times. The past winter I kept fifteen hens. Early in 
the spring, a neighbor, on being told that my hens had then 
laid nearly fifty dozen of eggs since December last, said that 
" his hens had not laid an egg then, that he had not com- 
menced feeding them yet to make them lay," their princi- 
pal food previous to this being boiled potatoes and oats— thus 
showing conclusively in this instance, that hens must have the 
right kind of care and food to make the keeping of them pay 
well. C. T. Alvobd. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLLGE ACT. 



An Act donating Public Lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide Colleges for the benefit of Ag- 
riculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives qf the United States of America in Congress Asseni' 
bled, That there be granted to the several States, for the pur- 
poses hereinafter mentioned, an amount of public land, to be 
apportioned to each State, in quantity equal to 30,000 acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress to which the 
States are respectively entitled by the apportionment under 
the Census of 1860: Provided, That no Mineral Lands shall 
be selected or purchased under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it /urther enacted, That the land aforesaid 
after being surveyed, slutll be apportioned to the several 
States in sections or subdivisions of sections not less than one 
quarter of a section ; and whenever there are public lands in 
a State subject to sale at private entry atone dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, the quantity to which said State shall be 
entitled, shall be selected from such lands within the limits of 
such State, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby direct- 
ed to issue to each of the States in which there is not the 
quantity of public lands subject to sale at private entry at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, to which said State 
may be entitled under the provisions of this act, land scrip to 
the amount in acres for the deficiency of its distributive share ; 
said scrip to be sold by said State, and the proceeds thereof 
applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever : Provided, That in 
no case shall any State to which land scrip may thus be issued 
be allowed to locate the same within the limits of any other 
State, or of any Territory of the United States, but their os- 
stgiMws may thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unap- 
propriated lands of the United States subject to sale at pri- 
vate entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
And, provided further, That not more than one million acres 
shall be located by such assignees in any one of the States. 
And, provided further, That no such locations shall be 
made before one year from the passage of this act. 

Sbc. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the expenses 
of management and snperintendenoe and taxes from date of 
selection of said lands, previous to their sale, and all ex- 
penses incurred in the management and disbursement of the 
moneys which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by 
the States to which they may belong out of the treasury of 
said States, so that the entire proceeds of the sale of said 
lands shall be applied, without any diminutioo whateyer, to 
the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Sbc. 4. And be it further enacted, That all moneys de- 
rived from the sale of lands aforesaid by the States to which 
the lands are apportioned, and from the sales of land scrip 
hereinberore provided for, stMll be invested in stocks of the 
United Stotes, or of the States, or some other safe stocks, 
yielding not less (hao five p«r centum upon the par tbIim of 



said stocks ; and that the money so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever 
undiminished, (except so far as may be provided in section 
fifth of this act,)and the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated, by each State which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act, to the endowment, support, and main- 
tenance of at least one college where the leading objec tshall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach su<^ branches of 
learning as are related to Agriculture and the Meohanie Arts, 
in such manner as the legislature of the States may respect- 
ively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial dasses in the several pursuits and 
professions in life. 

Sbc. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land 
and land scrip hereby authorised shall be made on the follow- 
ing conditions, to which, as well as to the provisions herein- 
before oontained, the previous assent of the several States 
shall be signified by legislative acts : 

First, If any portion of the fund invested, as provided by 
the foregoing section, or any portion of the interest thereon, 
shall, by any action or contingency, be diminished or lost, it 
shall be replaced by the State to which it belongs, so that the 
capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished ; and 
the annual interest shall be regularly applied without dimi- 
nution to the purposes mentioned in the fourth section <^ this 
act, except that a sum, not exceeding 10 per centum upon 
the amount received by any State under the provision of this 
act. may be expended for the purchase of lands for sites or 
experimental farms, whenever authorized by the respective 
Lexislatures of said States. 

Second, No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, 
shall be applied, directly or indirectly, under any pretence 
whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation or repair of 
any building or buildings. 

Third, Any Stnte which may take and claim the benefit 
of the provisions of this act shall provide within five years, 
at lea:3t not less than one college, as described in the fourth 
section of this act, or the grant to such State shall cease ; 
and said State shall be bound to pay the United States the 
amount received of lands previously sold, and that the title 
to purchase under the State shall be valid. 

Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding the 
progress of each college, recording any improvements and 
experiments made, with their cost and results, and such other 
matters, including State industrial and economical statistics, 
as may be supposed useful ; one copy of which shall be 
transmitted by mail free, by each, to all the other colleges 
which may be endowed under the provisions of this act, and 
also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fifth, When lands shall be selected from those which have 
been raised to double the minimum price, in consequence of 
railroad grants, they shall be computed to the States at the 
maximum price, and the number qf acres proportionally 
diminished. 

Sixth, No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insur- 
rection against the Qovernment of the United States, shall 
be entitled to the benefit of this act. 

Seventh, No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this 
act unless it shall express its acceptance thereof by its I^egis- 
lature within two years from the date of its approval by the 
President. 

Sbc. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued 
under the provisions of this act, shall not be subject to loca* 
tion until after the first day of January, 1863. 

Sbc. 7. And be it further enacted. That the land officers 
shall receive the same fees for locating land scrip issued un- 
der the provisions of this act as is now allowed for the loca- 
tion of military bounty land warrants under existing laws : 
Provided, Their maximum compensation shall not be there- 
by increased. 

Sbc 8. And be it further enacted, That the Governors of 
the several States to which scrip shall be issued under this 
act shall be required to report annually to Congress all sales 
made of such scrip until the whole shall be dispoeed of, the 
amount received for the same, and what appropriation has 
been made of the proceeds. 

f > 

C^r We are pleased to see that our young friend, Mr. 

S. L. BoiRDMAN of Brookdale Farm, has been associated 

with our old friend Dr. Uolhks, in the editorship of the 
Maine Farmer, We congratulate the Doctor on obtain- 
ing so capable and industrious an assistant, and Mr. B. 
that he is enabled to enter upon his editorial career under 
80 competent a mentor. 
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or all lbs Bantam family, ths Ssbrigbt ii ptrbipi tbs 
nuHl popqlar. The™ an coitiinlj' lorj few, if tlnre ue 
aaj v*rie(tsa of poultrj, obioh for I)mu1; idJ gtnanl ip- 
pennnn or confonoitiun, ■.» equal to the Sebrighl. Tbougb 
eitrsmel/ amall in siia, itiialegantl; ronuBd an'l lemiicktible 
for iti groteiqDs figut« anJ bold MTriigG, and mnal be COD- 
■Idand moiB u ao objeel of oorioatj Ihao altJilj, and of 
eourie mini expect U> b« r»eeind irilh do parliculiir fa'or in 
tbfi oountr;, sinpC u " hwf fowle." Tbs Cochin and 
Brahnn for iraight and quiatoew—tba Sebright fur haughtj 
Mrringa and dimiDutlTa baaat;. The attitude of tha oocli i> 
tatdetd (ingnlarif pmud, sod ■« baia often weu one of tbem 
bsar biiDSetr ao baugbtiiy, (hat bii haad, thronu back u if 
Id daiiiioD, bat Daarlj toucbed the two upper fentharg of bit 
Uil 

Tbs gilt of the Sebright eooic ii tha Tarj aitreme of self- 
ataem, Ttoitr Hndialf-Hiu ranee, and nbeo liientif valkiog <^ 
with b<a train dd > lavru, in naroh of iniecte on the grai 
bnrrjing nilh Ifaa moat Bgila snd Doi 



Hucb mjatar? bu been attaahad to lilt proe aw by nblch 

than birdi were brought to thair preaenl etats of porfaclioa. 
IVbetbar oTigicaily bred from etiected tpeciment gf tba Bpaii- 
gled birda— in mDat of nbicfa, u in the Spangled Hamba^ 
ce lain faatheri— tboaa on tbo wiDg-oonerti eipecially— are 
oiaal!; found of a laced cbaracter— or wbetbar no Bhoaldba 

braDoh inio which thil family baie been divided, romaiDi a 
matter of diicuuion, nod ona too, Irbiob at tbii data ii not 
ka 7 lo ba latitrHCtorily detennlnad. 
It la believed, and there is lilllo donbt but this ia a mads 
breed, having been prodnsed bj Sir Juhn Sebright, by nait- 
fu breeding for gen eratiom. "The Isat object," layi a wrl- 

sr n the Poultry ChTonkle, " Sir John arrived at, <rai to 

mprove the Bantam to a clear sreet cBrriaga. To sffeet thii 
he ubtained a buS-colored bantam ben ; abe was very email 

Ddeed, niih dear, alate oolorsd legt ; at tbs lams tim* bs 
purchased a ooeksrsl, rather inclining lo red in color, deMl- 
tuts of aickle feathera, witb a hsn-Uks haohle, and al» a 
ama 1 hen reaembling a Qoldtn Hamburg. After Ibii, by 
d afling for llvs or all yBara, he gained the very peueilled 
feather he lo auiiouly Baught aflsr.aod by in-and-in breed- 

ng for twenty 
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ighling in living tbbgr. can indulge ihrir fanoy and beguile 
nany huura, which would olherwiie prove weary onea, by 
laeping a few bantami. Their aggi, though email, are dt- 
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The plumagSDf the Qoldan Sebright is of a rich orange or 
-old color J almoal eery feather la edged with a " 
larker hna, approaebing lo black. Tbs accuracy o 
1 a lery important p^nt. Flecks of black on tl 
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for the Brat time. The fee 
than in any other of the Ba 
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mcntitmoitalriking; ths 
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io of BanlaoiB, which our figure to well repieisnli, 
togelher with several othar varieties of fancy fowla, 

int lately erected by' U. D'Aubigny, at Fordham 
woere ne intenda breeding all the different varieties in their 

tsen different breeds. Our eamsit hope ia that he may bo 
aucceiaful in the enterprise, and be rewarded sooordiog to 
hiideierU. C. M. Biaaar. Niw-Yark, Junt.im2. 



bold of a good thing it ia well " lo commDnl- 
eamed ibia method of cooking beef within a 
d it ao much the beat way tbal no weak 
. meal ol beef Bt«amed upon our table. 
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'^oop until they nearly brush the ground. Us ia aa npH 
w a drill -sergeant, or more ao, for be appears now and t 
'a if he would fall backward, llks a hone that over reart h 
■air, Suob SIS tha characteHttica of the true Sebright B 
am, which onr artist baa ao falihf"lly rep'faeDted in the i 



wvar! place over a hot fire, and irah 
till done. You must be caretBI Co add water oecasioBally, for 
if it ihould all boil away, of eourse the gravy wonld ba bornt, 
and the flavor of the meat injured. Whan £ni»hed tha bot- 
tom of tha pot oontaint a large qnaotity of meet eaealksnt 
, gravy, whiob, of ooarss, moat be tbiokened and aaaaoaed. 
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THE DAISY AND POLYANTKUR 
or early floxering pUoU, fcir are more beautiful Ihau 
Um Dais; Hnd Polyantlius. The Bne double narietlei of 
th«Be plauU Ire verj desirable, and abould baie a place 
in everjr garden. They require rii;b aud molat soil, and a 
riiaded, cool ailnatiou. The Daisy ia not sufficiesUy hardy 
to withstand the cold of our Kinters without protection. 
The best method of keeping them is by mesna of > frame. 
They are readily multiplied by diTiaion of the 




« POLTlITHEfc 

Tbe Foljanlbiis is more hardy, and most of the varieties 
will Btand any ordlDsry winter wilbout protectioD. The 
lariety ia great, those produced from seed being Tery 
divert in iheur msriilnga. Of the the full double TaHe' 
ties, there we white, yellow, and purple ; of the single 
sorts, there are various colon, but the predominatiDg one 
is brown, or brownish. crimson, with yellow eye and bor- 
der. There are some lorta, wmi-double, with small flow- 
trt, but they aie not aa pretty as the single or full double 
varieties. The time of flawering is in Hay or earlier, sod 
the bloom is oTer as soon as the weather beoomes pretty 
hot They may then be removed and their place supplied 
with bedding plants from the green -house or with annuals. 

The engraving gives ■ very good idea of the appearance 
of tbe single flowering mms, though most of them bear 
their flowera on taller stems than that represented in the 
CUL • a. B. H. 

Dwarf Paura Clumgod to Standards 

It oltea happens that dwarf peara lose their vigor after 
bearing a few years, and many kindi live but a ihort time 
under the best msnsgement So long, however, as they 
bear much eariler tlian standards, their cultivation will be 
continued ui «pite of this formidable disadvantage. To 
combine the advantages of both, — by changing the dwarf, 
ae toon as its enei^es lag, to a tundard, and thus secure 
its growth and productiveueaa for a century, — has long 
been a de^deratum. To accompliBh this purpose, some 
pomologisM have reoommended tiie practice of planting 
the dwarf so deep that tbe pUoe ol union between the 
pe^ and qatnee may be some iBcfaea below the surface «f 
tbe eailb, that the pw mij tbnr out rooU fbr tMelt 



This la bowever attended with oltjections. If Uie pear 
does not root while (he tree ■« yet ;oung and tliridy, and 
when It Is most desirable to retain the character of the 
dwarf, it will not often root at alL Besides, but few rOOU 
are thus thrown out, and frequently on one Mde of Uie 
stem, BO that the tree is unequally aupported, and it often 
lops over or becomea prostrate. 

A mode of effecting the desired object, was described 
BOme years ago by J. U. EiaLE of Worcesler, and has 
^nce been adopted very Bucoesafully by Jihu Oliver of 
Lynn, who recently described to us particularly the mode 
of perform ing tbe operation. 




loHrtlon. 

Be allows the dwarfs to grow atid bear, until lymptoma 
of decline make their qipeannee. Two tlirifty pear seed- 
lings or stocks are then pknted on cscb side of tbe trunk, 
and as near to it as practicable, — withlu an inch or two if 
possible. No harm will be done if some of tbe quince 
rooU should happen to Ite cut In setting them. They 
grow one year. Then, the next spring, as soon as the 
bark will peel, they are inarched into the pear tree. A 
new bottom is thus formed for tlie pear tree, and new 
vigor ia soon imparted to It. A subatanlial two-legged 
tree is thus manufactured, and the quince ceasea to perform 
its oSice. The mode of attaching the stocka to the tree 
is as follows : — Hake a slit in tbe bark of the dwarf pear 
tree a few inches above ground, and across tbe lower end 
of the slit, make a cms cut, so as to form an inverted j^ 
If the tree is large, make a notch instead of llie Cut, slo- 
ping downwardfl, so aa the better to admit the stock. 
Then bend the stock against this notch or cross cut, and 
mark It at that point Then with a knife set with die 
edge upwards at this mark, cut Uie stock olT with a slope 
two or three inches long. It is then easily bent and 
inserted into the slit It may be covered with graft* 
ing wax, but grafting clay ia much better for this parpoae. 
Ttria is made of day or day-loam one part, and hone 
manure (wo parts, well mixed together — tbe addition i^ 
a little hair Is an linprovement Cow manure is enlirety 
unfit, being too compact with the clay, and not possess' 
ing the fibrous chancier of the other. 

Dwarf pean that had nearly ceased growing, bavs been 
restored to vigor in this way. 

DiOECORii BiTiTiS. — Heesri. Overman & Uann of 
Bloomington, 1)1., report tliat " throe yeara since they set 
ont three thousand cuttings of this plant, nearly all of 
which grew. Tbey are nearly hardy, killing back but 
little. At the end of two yeara they are dug, when the 
(oolB are of fair aie, bat ol little value for food." 
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Fmlt Growers' Socie ty of Western New-'kork. 

[Reported for the Country Gentleman.] 

The Fruit Growers' Society of Western New- York met 
at the Court House in Rochester, at 11 a. m., on the 25th 
of June — the President, H. T. Brooks, in the chair. 
Pntnlnflr Ilirarff and Standard Pear Trees* 

The fuUowiug question was discussed — What is the best 
form of pruning the Dwarf Pear Tree? and what the best 
for the Standard, and the best season for doing it? 

W. P. Townscnd of Lockport, said he was decidedly in 
favor of the pyramidal form, cutting pretty severely, and 
leaving the lower branches the longest Pruned after the 
severe frosts were past. If pruned too early, the frost 
injured the top buds. Care should be taken to cut to the 
bud, which would make the top even. The habit of the 
pear tree b vigorous, and bears close pruning. Would 
cut off the limbfi from the body about one foot high before 
letting the tops come ouL Would have the limbs come 
out about 18 inches or two feet. If the tree is vigorous, 
would not cut so short as if the tree was not 

G. EUwanger did not prune sorts of vigorous growth as 
severely as those of more moderate growth. 

G. Downing of Newburgh said the uprieht kinds should 
branch lower than tliose that grow more horizontally. 

£. Moody of Lockport, thought dwarf pears should be 
pruned ifinde as well as outside — they should be thinned 
out on the inside. The plan of shearing like a cedar, the 
outside of the tree, will in a little time spoil the tree. 

C. Hooker said he had found the same difficulty in 
pruning — the inside of the tree was growing too thick, 
and be found it necessary to thin the inside. 

H. N. Langworthy thought it was evident tliat the pear 
cultivators were on the extreme in pruning so close. He 
thought it necessary to give the tree a little more room — 
not to prune so close — would cut the inside out of stand- 
ard pears — would take out the leader. The trees are dis- 
posed to make a leader, but by cutting it out^ it makes the 
tree wider and better shaped. 

Mr. Lee of Newark, cut back in August in order to get 
fruit spurs, and so fruit the next year. 

PInclftlnir Pear Trees*. 

G. EUwanger — The first advantage of pinching is in 
checking the growth, and thus assisting the formation of 
fruit spurs. It also assists tlie job of pruning in the win- 
ter. Generally performs the pinching in June, when the 
youDg filioots are about six inches long. He only pinches 
those shoots which are intended to bear fruit the next 
year. He never pinches the leading shoots. The object 
of pinching is to make fVuit-buds, and also to thin out the 
inside of tiie tree. 

Vmm of Aslies, I^lme, and Cliar«)oal In Or* 

ckardsa 

The President thought charooal a very valuable ma- 
terial to use as an absorbent of manure. His apple trees, 
planted on old charcoal-beds, are very much improved 
indeed, and were probably twice as large as the others in 
the neighborhood. 

Mr. Harris of Rochester, asked if there was not con- 
iiderable ashes in the soil, and was answered in the af- 
irmative. 

Dr. Beadle had used pure charcoal as a manure, and 

ould not see that it produced any eflToct. Thought it 

ts principal benefit was owing to the burnt earth, which 

ras always found in old charcoal- beds, and which was 

ound in England to be very valuable for fruit trees. 

)r. Syl venter of LyonR, had found considerable benefit 

""J it. Ttiouglit muck a material very similar to char- 

'• , producing very similar effects. 

Fire Bllffbt on Pear Trees. 

''Me President had thought that the blight of pear trees 
•^'•;nt be owing to the use of animal manure. 

B. Langworthy was perfectly dumb-founded as to 



of animal manure was perhaps the cause. He thought it 
was an overstock of sap, which could not be elaborated 
by the leaves — it was in fact plethora. Charcoal he con- 
sidered to be of very little or no value ; but aithes he con- 
sidered to be extremely valuable — never saw any situation 
in the world in which it was not valuable — good for every- 
thing. 

B. Fish had in one instance a tree which showed con- 
siderable inclination to crack, but upon putting on a large 
application of soap suds and ashes it recovered from the 
disease, and has not cracked until tliis year. 

S. W. Holmes of Syracuse — A German gardener in his 
city raised a very excessive quantity of fruit in his own 
garden by the free use of aslies in Uie groimd. He also 
had noticed in his own grounds a very decided benefit in 
regard to the quality and early maturity of the fruit, aud 
caused probably by the ashes. 

Application of Manure* 

Question. — The application of manure to the surface. 
At what season is the application roost beneficial, and in 
fyhat condition should the manure be when ap];>lied ? 

E. Moody, Lockport, has always been opposed to sur- 
face manuring, as being too wastefol. If it^ was to be used 
at all, he would use it in the spring early. It would leach 
some, and would then serve as a muleh to the pkmt 

E. W. Sylvester of Lyons, thought it not best to apply 
fresh manure to the surface as it would lose all its ammonia, 
but would recommend composting by putting muck and 
manure in alternate layers until the pile is five or six feet 
high. This remains until fall, and then is fit for use. It 
is found to be well rotted, and fit for any use. This com- 
post he used as a surface mulching, forking or dragging it 
in in the spring. 

C. Downing would recommend patting composted ma- 
nure on the trees in the fall, and fork it up in the spring. 

H. N. Langwortliy has been using H^id manure made 
from night soil, and found remarkable effects from it — 
greater effect in fact than he had ever seen before from 
any other manure. Old bearing pear trees had made a 
growth of five feet in some instances, and in all had grown 
remarkably. 

Tlie Currant IVomi* 

Question, — The Currant Worm ? What are its habits ? 
What are the most effectual means for its destruction ? 

Geo. EUwanger — Durmg the past month we have used 
slack lime every day or every other day, and have suc- 
ceeded perfectly, destroying all of them— covering the 
leaves and fruit with the fine dust It does no barm to the 
foliage or fruit He considers it a complete remedy. 

U. N. Langworthy has used a solution of sofl soap and 
water, very strong — had had perfect success — killed the 
worms without fail — must be put on often. 

Dr. Beadle had found the use of air slacked lime a per- 
fect success in killing the worms. 

Dr. Sylvester had used one pound of whale oil soap and 
four gallons of water, and succeeded entirely in saving 
the fruit and killing the worms — had pursued the same 
course this year, so far with perfect success. He applied 
it every other day. 

Tlie l¥liite Grub. 

Question.— The White Grub? What are its habits? 
What are the most effectual means for its destruction ? 

L. B. Langworthy — The white grub is the larva of the 
May-bug. It is four years in completing its growth — ^is 
most destructive in its third year. He thinks it impossi- 
ble to destroy it, except to dig it up and kill it It is 
particularly destructive to strawberries. 

Geo. EUwanger had always found, white grubs to be 
plenty in grounds manured by night soil — would never use 
it until con) posted three or four years. 

E. W. llerendeen had tried clear salt to kill the grubs, 
withont success. 

Salt for <^ulnce Stocks. 

Question. — Has the use of Salt been found to be bene- 
ficial to Quince Stocks ? or to Plum Trees ? 

Geo. EUwanger had applied salt to pear and plnm trees, 
and found it produced a wonderful effect— would apply 
six o '^ffht b<^"*AW' V *i>A ik/»**A-^«><>uU use as "^uch ah a 
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peck for a large tree, u large as a largo apple tree. Uses 
it in February. Puts enough on to make the ground 
white. 

C. Downing thought salt good for all Tegetation, but it 
would do no good to kill injects. 

W. P. Townsend had used salt for many years with the 
best results, for quince trees. 

Dr. Sylvester said there was a limit to the use of salt — 
it must not be used in excessive quantities. 
Neir Strairberrles* 

Quextion. — What new varieties of the Strawberry have 
been found to promise well in the experience of this Soci- 
ety? 

Dr. Sylvester thought Frost^s Filmore a valuable new 
sort. He thought the crop a full average of other sorts. 
Cutter^s Seedling he considered a valuable sort, also. In 
Boston it was highly prized. The Austin Seedling too 
soft for carrying well. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at Rochester on the 
first day of the State Fair of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society. 

• •• 

tFor the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
THE HISTORY OF ONE SHEEP. 



Messrs. Editors — I read in the N. Y. Argus under 
date of May 31st, that it was not profitable to save twin 
lambs for breeders, stating that the sheep were smaller 
and the growth of wool was leas. 

Now I will give you the history of one sheep which is 
kept upon my father's farm, and owned by my youngest 
brother, James T. Beal, a lad of some thirteen summers. 

The sheep I am speaking about, is from a small fine 
wool ewe, and a splendid buck, (cross between the Cots- 
wold and South-Down,) from the yard of Col. Joseph 
Juliand of Bainbridge. She was dropped Feb. 18th, 1856. 
The old ewe would not own her, so we were obliged to 
raise her as a cosset. 

She was a very small lamb, for when she was a week 
old she could not have been larger than a large rat. But 
she grew finely, and now is much larger than her dam, 
taking after the buck, I presume, for size. She did not 
have any lambs until she was three years old. The fall 
before she was three years old, he got a large coarse-wool 
buck and put in with her, but she would have nothing to 
do with him ; but he was not to be out-witted by her this 
time. He got a rope, put it round her, and tied her to 
tlie nearest fence-post. The result of this trouble was 
a nice pair of lambs-— one a buck, the other a ewe. 
When the lamhs were a year old, he had them shear- 
ed. The old ewe never sheared less than six pounds. 
One of the lambs sheared 8^, and the other 7^ lbs. 
When the Iambs were a year old, the old ewe had another 
pair of lambs, both were ewes. 

When his first pair of lambs were two years old, he 
sheared the five, receiving on an average per head about 
seven pounds of wool of a good quality. The old ewe 
had another pair of ewes — also his first ewe lamb had 
one, and his yearling ewes had each of them one, making 
five lambs from four sheep, which gave him nine sheep, 
which he wintered. He would have had ten sheep, but 
last fall wc kilted the male sheep of his first pair. Bis 
meat weighed 102 lbs., besides the pelt and tallow. 

This spring the old ewe had another fine pair of lambs 
— one a l)uck, the other a ewe, making eight lambs that 
she has had in three years. His ewe that is three years 
old, hud this spring a nice pair of ewe lambs — also his 
ewes that are two years old, had each of them two Iambs, 
making four pair of twin lambs this npring. Also, two of 
his yearling ewes have had a lamb, making an aggregate 
of 20 (^heep in three years from one ewe. lie had his 
sheep sheared the 24th of May, and his fiock averaged 
about Af lbs. per head. 

My brother takes the whole care of them, both summer 
and winter. He salts Uiem regularly once a week, sees 



that they Have good clear water constantly, and has them 
sheared according to his own notion. He has his lambs 
come about the last of April or the first of May, so that 
they can have plenty of grass, with the milk from the 
dam, to make them groir rapidly. He lost one last win- 
ter when about half grown. It was one of his yearling 
ewes that lost it. He noticed in the morning when he 
fed them, that she was sick, and in the afternoon he took 
the Iamb from her, when she got well without further 
trouble. 

I write this to let others know what he is doing, and 
let them judge whether he is a shepherd or not. I would 
like to hear from others, who make a business of raising 
sheep, upon this subject, whether it is profitable to save 
twin lambs or not. 

Let the boys of our country try their hands at raising fine 
stock, (for many times they will excel their fathers,) and 
then they will have something to encourage them to follow 
the most independent calling upon earth. Give the boys 
a chance to show what they can do on the farm, and more 
boys will take pride in staying at home and tilling their 
father's farms. The reason why so many young men at 
the present day are dissatisfied with farming, is because 
they do not have & chance to experiment for themselves, 
and they leave their homes, cursing the farm and every 
thing connected with it. 

Boys in this ** enlightened day " think they know some- 
thing, and sure enough they do. All they want is a 
chance to show what they can do in the line of raising 
fine stock. Let those men who are able, give their sons 
some stock to raise and a piece of ground to till, and try 
and educate them in this important branch of business, 
for in a few short years the boys of the present generation 
will have to occupy their fathers' places if they are oc- 
cupied at all. 

Let all young men strive for themselves, remembering 

that they have it in their power to be somebody or not, 

just as they choose — i. e., they can be an honor to their 

country, an ornament to society, and a help to their friends. 

Bainbridge. June 11« 1862. STEPHEN B. BEAL. 
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[For the Oountry Gentleman and ColUvator.] 
CASHMERE (SHA WL) GK)AT& 

McssHS. Editors — Having lately been frequently in- 
quired of in regard to Cashmere goats, I will by permis- 
sion write a few lines touching on their adaptation, &c., 
to our climate. They have now been on my farm two 
winters, and although a part of the fiock was bred in 
Georgia, some of which landed here in the night, and on 
rising in the morning I found a heavy snow had fallen, 
and a cold northwester driving soon after ; yet no dam« 
age was sustained, though one of these was a small kid 
just weaned and shipped here. Last winter they had lit- 
tle or no care save an open and elevated lot, with winter 
pasture. When wet or very cold they slept in a stable^ 
yet seldom had hay or grain, and often slept on the ground 
with nature's covering only over them, and on several oc- 
casions passed the night in this way. No variety of stock 
that I ever owned appeared so independent of man, or re- 
quiring so little care or causing so little trouble, and al- 
thougli most of them have not passed the age of two years, 
yet mey have dropped kids each spring, viz., of '61 and 
'62, and further, they have raised them. They are always 
in fine health and conditon. Their fieece, to say nothing 
of their value for costly shawls, can readily be workea 
into garments of various kinds to clothe the body and feet. 
They so soon and so readily improve the ofTspring of the 
common she goat when she is bred either to a grade or 
pure Cashmere male, and their flesh so much like the 
deer, their pelts so valuable for rugs, robes, or for the 
saddle, that they are destined to become a considerable 
object among farm stock, and I may add their beauty 
forms a striking contrast with many of the uncouth ani- 
mals to be met on so many farms. 
Near Brownsville, Pa. J. S, QtOE, 
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[For the Counti-y QentlemAn and Cultivator.] 

Preparation and Application of Barn-Yard Ma- 
nure. 
The best manner of preparing and applying barn-yard 
manure was one of the subjects discussed at one of the 
Evening Meetings of the New York State Agricultural 
Society last full at Watertown. Oue of the most import- 
ant points in that discussion, was to settle what each of 
the speakers meant by ham-yard manure. Some man 
who devoted all his farm to the support of cows, would 
protest against moving manure from the sheds and piling 
it out in the sun and rain to be evaporated or leached 
out, and thus a large part of its value wasted. Another, 
who was a grain raider, was quite as confident that if it 
was lefl in the sheds, it would fire-fang and decay slowly, 
and suffer greatly. These men did not understand each 
other, simply because each judged of the matter by the 
circumstances that surrounded himself. The roan of cows 
had little straw or anything else to litter down his stables, 
and thus his manure was nearly all co%o dung. The man 

of grain had vastly more straw than he could get his 
stock to trample underfoot and get in any condition to 
ferment properly, so as to reduce its bulk. Finally we 
worked out of this smoke, and came to understand each 
other, at least partially. 

My case is that of the grain raiser. Usually we have a 
large surplus of straw, after we have used all our stock 
during the winter to trample it underfoot as an absorbent. 
Our sheep sheds will have from two to three feet of what 
we call manure, in depth, which we must take out and 
mix with the manure of the yards, and pile it up so as to 
have it receive and retain the greatest possible amount of 
^he rains tliat fall on it. These piles have never fire- 
fanged with us; but sometimes the manure begins to fire- 
fang a little before we can find time to get it out of the 
riieds. 

But why not draw this manure directly to the field and 
put it at work in enriching the soil ? This question is 
constantly asked, and should be answered. The first 
reason is : the straw lias not yet absorbed all It will and 
should, from the excrementitious matter mixed with it, 
and if It is drawn out and spread it will never absorb it. 
The next reason is : the whole mass is too bulky to be 
advantageously applied, either on the surface or to be 
plowed in. In fact it cannot be plowed under, (without 
some extra hand being required to bury it in the furrows,) 
by any process known to us. The third reason is: two 
or three loads of this bulky manure will shrink into one, 
by the time we are ready to apply it to grass or wheat in 
the fall, and thus it is far less work to pile in the spring 
and draw and spread in the fall, than it is to take the 
whole crude mass out in that season of the year when the 
ground is full of water, and so soft that the wagon wheels 
cut and puddle roadways, to the great damage of the 
fkeld. I must here say that this plan of working our ma- 
nure on our grain farms, is not peculiar to us, but is nearly 
universally adopted by all our neighbors and men every- 
where, so far as I know, who are like situated. 

With the grazier things are all different, and they are 

sagacious enough to do about the thing best for them. 

And Mr. Editor, allow me to say farther that so far as 

my travels have extended, I have found that farmers 

generally know about what is best for them to do in view 

>f the l(ind of farming tliey are engaged in, and in view 

of their proximity or remoteness from market. And it 

"> very dangerous to advise any very wide departure from 

ue practices of the progressive farmers of anv locality. 

^*^ As to tlie point now under discussion in the Agricul- 

^ */tl papers, relating to surface manuring, or manure 

~ buried, I wish to say that on our lauds I have no 

li.w ^rc^*^^ manure should be put on or near the surface. 

ht be o\'°'^'^^^^ ^^^ wheat, after the last plowing, when 

B. Lf^.^^ ^^^ ^ rough as the plow has left them, is just 
h. r-iQA f^f tdition to receive the manure that has been re- 
nt ta^ »• ^*^ v-'ww^AaAfl n'V^tic^ '*e ^ 
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The harrow will mingle it with the soil, and perhaps slight- 
ly cover most of it, if it is drawn across the furrows. 
Then roll the land and drill in the wheat, and leave the 
surface untouched behind the drill. If any thing will in- 
sure a crop of wheat here^ tiiis is the way to do it. 

I have many times drawn unfermented manure from 
the yards in the spring, and put it on sod-land intended 
for corn, and plowed it under deep and well at great cost, 
but with very little benefit to the crop. The next time 
this land was plowed, I have seen this strawy manure, 
covered with white mold, in the bottom of the furrow. 
We do not follow this practice now. If we were to at- 
tempt to raise extra large corn, we should begin farther 
back, and manure the land when we put it into wheat ; 
again while we were pasturing it; and save some well- 
rotted manure over a year, and top-dress the soil af^er we 
had plowed it; then harrow well, and plant with ^^ great 
expectations." 

The discussion now going on in your paper, in which 
my name has appeared, has led me to write the foregoing. 
Fairmount, N. T., July 4, 1861 GEO. GEDDES. 



-♦-♦♦- 



[For the Country Qentleman and CultivatorJ 

PROFITS OF P OULTRY. 

Messrs. Editors— When I wrote to yon io May, I said I 
would tell you how I made poultry profitable if yon desired 
it, and you said " let us have it." Now I will premise that 
I have no great profits to tell of, but I can show that keeping 
poultry may be made profitable to some degree, even when 
all their grain has to be bought. We have no other animals 
bat hens about the house, and so save all the waste scntpe from 
the table for them. My hens are of the oommon mongrel 
kind. I sell all their eggs, and this is my ohief souroe ef pro- 
fit. 

During the year 1861, from nine hens, I sold eggs to the 
value of 17.20, and in the fall killed nine fowls worth 11.80 
— total receipts $9. The value of my poultry feed, (of course 
the waste scraps are not estimated) for 1861, was S4.46. 
Profit, 14 54. 

During the first six months of the present year, from nine 
hens, I sold eggs to the value of $4.82. The cost of my poul- 
try feed for the same time was 11.72. Profit for six months, 

t3 10. I keep only a few fowls— of course the profits woold 
increase in proportion to the number of hens. 

I had rather poor success with the ducks I spoke of in my 
lost : eleven were hatched, and in les« than four weeks the 
rats had killed all but one. They took five ducks fVom under 
the old hen in one night, when the hen was shut up in a litUe 
pen in the yard. The others were carried off in the daytime. 
At the same time a neighbor lost eight young ducks. I hare 
not been able to poison all the rats yet. f expect another 
brood of ducks to hatch soon, and I may lose them all in the 
same way. 

On pkge 368 of the last volume of the Co. Gevt., Atis 
recommends *'an old tin pan or a trough" for my ducks. 
That would answer while they were small, but when grown 
larger, they could not twim at all in either. My hens do not 
lay well in the winter, as I suppose the Black Spanish fowls 
would; for from Nov. 15, 1861, to Feb. 16, 1862, only one 
dozen eggs were laid. q. m. Conn. 
> e • 

KEEP ING E GGS. 

Is there any method by which eggs,* if oolleoted when per- 
fectly fresh, can be kept until winter and be as good as new 
«gg"i or neariy so 7 e. i*. 

They may be easily kept if placed in a cool plaoe on end. 
Some think they should be placed on the small end ; we have 
long known this to be entirely successful. Others insist thej 
should be placed large end down — this has also suoeeeded. 
A small cupboard, with numerous shelves, bored with boles 
just large enough to hold an egg each, on end, is an excellent 
contrivance. It should be placed In a cool cellar. Packing in 
salt, ashes, bran, Ao., owes its efficacy to the egg being placed 
on end— wh*i4) excluding heat by the aihes orsaU| ii no doah* 
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Reappearance of the Grain Louse. as it will dissolve when hot, and apply quite warm two or 

It will be remembered"u;;rabout this time lut year '*"«* ""^ » "^^ >""!'« «"" ^ f ^^'t"!- . , , 

• comp.r«aveI, New Insect made its appearance in , F>ve dollars was paid a V. a for this recpe. I have 

countless numbers on the Grain fields over a wide extent ^"0*° 8e'ef»» <»^ P«ffe«'y o-^d by ^nd ae^er knew 

of territory, embracing portions of Kew>£ngland and this * * < g , * 

State, but, so far as we are aware, not reaching very far [For the Coontry GentlemaD and Cnltiyator 

into the interior, or at least not swarming in such quanti- Fine Thorough-Bred Sheep in Vermont 

ties, after one had passed well into Central New-York and ^ „ , ,, ^ ,^^ 

« , , ,,r i. 1 ^ . A , . % .. •• RoTLAMD, Ykrmont. Jult 14th, 1862. 

farther westward. We refer to the Gram Aphis, described ^^ssbb. Editors— I notice in your issue of July 10th, 

at length by our valued correspondent Dr. Asx Fitch, on ^gg^, a letter signed Gborgb Bdtts, Manlius, N. Y., 

page 114 of vol. xviii of this paper. It did not appear ^^^j^^ ^^ g„^ ^^j ^^^^^ ^^ ^^jgj^^ ^f fleece-also 

to do much damage to the rye, wheat and barley; but on ^^.^^ ^^ j^^^ f^^ ^^1^^^ j„ ^ ^.^j,^, ^^^ 

oats, particularly where the crop was a late one, it was i ^^ ^^^ ^ ^-^^^ U) Vermont in search of thorough-bred 

thought to have lessened the product and weight very ^j^^^p^ j^^j^g f^^ ^^^^If j^^^^^j ^^ ^^^^j.^g ^^ ^^^^ 

greatly. This was especially the case in Northern New- ^^^^^ ^^^ speculators that visit our section annually, and 

York, where the season was backward, but some damage j^.„g deceived, as I have been by them, and for the last 

was also laid to the account of this louse in the river ^.^^ j ^^.^^^^ p^y.„g ^^^^ j^^^ p^j^3 (^ j „^^ fi^^j f^^ 
counties, in which it was probably about as early as usual. ^^^ ^^^p j ^^^ j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Dr. Fitch expressed the opinion that the Grain Aphis ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ Spraguk, Jr., of Brandon, Vermont. I 

would not again ovemm the same districts the present ^^ ^.^^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Col. H. H. Merritt, 

year. This opinion seems to be vindicated, as far as our ^hg shepherd and caretaker of the premises. And such 

information now extends, by the experience of the present sheep I It wo^d do any lover of fine stock good to see 

year them. One btrak deserves special notice. He was two 

But we are beginning to hear of it. to the westward of fef" »'<• ^,^"}J'"^' T^' ^^ 'llT*^ 'l''*,r~°w*2 

, _ . , •• r 1 , . .. lbs. 9 oz. of white, handsome unwashed wool — (I weighed 

its former range, m no less wonderful quantities than we ^j^^ ^^^ ^yg^jf y__^ p^.f^^^ ^heep in shape, with a strong 

bad it at the East last year. We understand indirectly, constitution. Also 18 two-year old and 18 yearling ewes 

that it is appearing in the western part of this State; the that sheared 424 4-5 lbs. of wool, (the average is II 4-5 

newspapers of Canada West speak of it as now covering ^^- Per »'ead,) without selecting out the be«t, as is many 

the heads of grain in some fields, so thickly as to give tjnies done, and giving to the public the weight of fle^^ 

f . , ' , "^ ° blood sheep — a piece of deception oftiraes practiced upon 

them quite a brownish appearance, and a correspondent ^^^ ^^^^-^^^ community. The above number of yearlings 

at Merrillsville, Michigan, under date of July 16th, writes and two-year olds, are all that were raised on said farm in 
OS as follows : 1860 and 1861. The flock of thorough-bred sheep on 
♦• Eds. Co. Gent.— All the spring and fall wheat in this ^^^ '*»'™ »s 108. They sheared, as I am informed by 
vicinity was recovering under the influence of several Col. Merritt, 1,036 816 lbs. of wool. The wool is white 
rain-storms, from the effects of the drouth, and farmers ^ I «ver saw— in fact I think that any wool-buyer would 
were beginning to congratulate themselves upon the pros- pronounce it a handsome lot of washed wool. It is a long 
pect of a good crop, when all these fair prospects were *^P^e with a white eke or oil, a strong fibre denoting a 
thrown to the winds by the appearance, jointly, of the strong constitution and good breeding, 
midge and a strange insect resembling a louse, but of This flock was bred from the Atwood flock of Connec- 
various brilliant colors, which covering all latish pieces of ^^^^^ ^^' Sprague informs me that when he commenced 
wheat, threaten to wholly destroy them. The latter men- breeding them they only sheared six lbs. per head. He 
tioned insect is entirely unknown here, and I write to you *»*» aln^t doubled the weight of fleece. I say to sheep 
for information regard'ing its name, manner of breeding, breeders of the west, what has been done, can be done 
and probable effect upon grain. If you, or some of your ag»»"- ^ ^bink that the west has the brains, capital and 
many correspondents, will answer these queries through the climate, to compete with Vermont and her sheep-breed- 
Co. Gknt., you will confer a great favor upon H. w. h." «"• Let us wake up to this subject, and raise our own 
_ , . , . - ^ fine stock instead of going to Vermont for it. We can 
For the information requested we refer our correspon- ^j^ j^ ^y buying their best instead of their grade sheep, 
dent to Dr. Fitoh's article above alluded to, and to other and in no other way. To be sure it costs more in the 
notices of the Grain Aphis, contained in vol. xviii of the start, hut it is cheaper in the lung run. 
Co. Gent. We do not think apprehenrion need be felt of ^ bave visited many fine flocks in Vermont, and at some 

^»^^.,<. i«;.i«f f« on. «>*Ko. ««/v« »k«« /»*»« future time with your consent, Messrs. Editors, I will 
serious injury to any otber crop tnan oats. , u'ri»ur '-..i i 

T -11 u r • J LI. giYe your readers a brief sketch of my visit here — also a 

It will be matter of mterest, and worth placing on ^^^^^ j^j^j^^y ^f gheep-breeding, as pracUced in Vermont. 

record, to obtain farther information as to the extent of The crops in the valley of Otter creek are looking well. 

territory through which this insect is now showing itself. The western towns of this state, bordering on lake Cham- 

If our subscribers who find it in any verv large numbers P^a»n» bave suffered severely with the drouth— grass not 

on their farms, will apprise as of the fact,' we shall be able ^^^« l^'^uiTbackVil^ "'"^ '^^* ^"^ "" ^''~"**' ^^"^ 

to stote hereafter with some degree of accuracy the ground * The**war*8piririn''vermont is above zero. I learn Uiat 

it has gone over, and t4) judge with possible correctness she starte her first regiment under the new call for 800,- 

as to where its arrival may be expected another year. 000 men, to-morrow. If this is true, she will be the first 

• in the field under the last call, if I am rightly posted. 

[For tb« Coantry Qentleman and Oultlvator.J In conclusion, I would say to sheep-breeders, can you 

POLL EVIIj. beat the above described flock, confining yourself to the 

white eke or oil, with a long staple, desirable shape and 

On page 92, vol. 19 Country Gbntlkman, a cure is strong constitution? Jf mo^ tpeak out. We go for im- 

given for Poll Evil after it has commenced running. Now provement. Henry J. Brown 

it is a good thing to know bow to cure it at this stage of , ,, ofKalam tioo. Michigan. 

the disease ; but I prefer to effect a cure shortly after ite What Is that which makes every bodv sick bat those 

first appearanoe. DisBolve as much common lalt in urine who swallow it 1 FJattery. 
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My Dear Co. GiNT.—Agam m my perplexity I turn Propagating the Quince.— How is the quince propa- 

to you. The locusts are overrunning this whole cotintry, gated ? If from seed, where can I obtain some, and at 

and the tops of the bushes on the pltirts of timber and ^hat price ? o. w. h. Onondaga Co., N. Y, 

prairie look as though a fire had pa^ed over them. They ^he orange quince is easily raised from seed, like the 

get on to my fruit trees and give them *' fits," to use an , ,,...,.. . .. ,. ^ 

expression more forcible than elegant. I enclose a sprout ^PP^^ ""^^ pear-but the true variety cannot be relied on 

of a peach tree to show the manner they bore the limbs ; ^^^ produced in this way, and the stocks thus produced 

it is like the effect of thrusting a large needle into the must be budded or grafted with the genuine sort The 

limbs ; they leave eggs in the limb. Probably this speci- more common way is to raise the trees from Uyers, stools, 

men will g«t^o ^ry to give you a good idea of their at- ^„^ cuttings. The French quince for pear stocks is raised 

tacks here. The limbs become so weakened by the bonng i • i u ^ i j ^*- o a e ^x. 

as to bend down and wither and die. Probably you know exclusively by stools and cutUngs. Seed of the qmnce i8 

all this, and more. not oOen offered in market 

One of my neighbors says the eggs form worms tliat Cultivation of Small Fruits — I wish to get some 

, within 60 days, or next spring, he don*t know which, work information through the columns of The Cultivator, in 

their way into the ground, through the tree. regard to the cultivation of the strawberry, raspberry and 

Will the Co. Gent., or some contributor, tell us what blackberry. What soil is best suited for their growth— 

really becomes of the eggs, and whether there is anything kind of manure to use — necessary preparation of the soil 

to be feared from them, and if there is, bow their ravages — quantity of manure to be used on soil that will produce 

may be stopped. fifty bushels shelled com per acre — best market sorts-* 

Is the black grub as injurious to fruit trees as the white best time for planting, spring or fall — oost of cultivation 

grub? R. Doniphan Co.y Kamas, June, 1862. — cost of plants and where they can be obtained — profits 

The peach shoot sent has the usual appearance of the P^*" acfe ? Which of the three berries are the most profit- 

locust punctures. The eggs are slenderer than usual, or 1^'?^ -*L^f>' "^^"^^ "^ ^^^% ^^^ '^^^^'^ published on small 

\ .. ^ 1 L . ^' J *u • 1 ***»' !-• 1 • fruits? If you or some of your correspondents will please 

in diameter only about oncthird their lenrfli, which is one- ^^^^^^^ ^^^^-^^ ^j^Ug^ ^^^^ subscriber j. l a. 

(welflh of an inch — diameter one-fortieth of an inch — Esopui. N. Y. 

but they may have contracted by the drying of the shoot. j^g ^ general rule, give the soil the same manuring that 

Harris says the usual diameter is one-sixteenth of an mch. |g squired for the beat com crop. Strawberries and 

Will our correspondent send two or three of the insects blackberries may not need quite so much as the raspberry. 

by mail in a small pasteboard box ? Qood, well rotted stable manure, or compost, will be best. 

If these are the seventeen year locust,* as we suppose The only preparation of soil is good fine pulverization, by 

them to be, the trees will have sixteen years to rest and plowing and harrowing— if subsoiled or trench plowed, 

recover. We know of no remedy for such an army. This all the better, especially for the raspberry, 

year, 1862, is not designated in any work we have seen ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ strawberrv are Wilson's 

•salocust year, and this account mdicatesUiat Kansas Albany, and Triomphe de Gaud, In some places Hovey's 

famishes a new family, or one hitherto unknown Ac .^ fi^^le. Early Scariet and Jenny Lind are good 

cording to Dr. Fitch and othe«s thew are mne different ^^^j ^^^ j^^ profitable. Strawberries with the 

fcmUies already known, and this will make the tenth. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^,^^^^ ^^^ management will yield 2 or 800 

The Hudson river region was visited m 1860-the next ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

TisUthere will be 1877. Western New-York and adjacent ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^, ^^ ^,^^ ^ ^^^ ^.jj ,^ 

regions 1849-the next 1866. Massachusetts. \\ extern ^^^^^^^^3^^ .^ ^^,j ^^^^^^^ ^^^ 

VirginiaandMississippivaUey, 1866-1872 Pennsylvania ^^^^ market blackberry is the Rochelle, (miscalled Law- 

«,d Maryland, 1861-1868. Portions of Western Penn- ^„^) ^,,1,,, ^^ j^ l^3t has borne 200 bushels per acre, 

sylvania, Ohio valley and Louisiana, 1846-1863. Northern r^^^ Doolitde, Hudson River Antwerp, and Franconia, 

lUinois and adjacent regions, 1864-1871. North Carolina, ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ raspberries-they will yield half as much as 

1847-1864. Martha's Vineyard, 1860-1867. Con- ^j^^ j^^j^^l,^ y^^^^j^^^j,^^ 3^,1 ^.g^^^^ CultivaUon by 

necticut valley, 1862-1869. Two or three of the latter ^ ^^^ .^ ^^ ^^^ ^jj ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ cheapest-it 

may have been stragglers. need not cost much more per acre. It is essenUal for the 

The larva remain under ground Ull the next period of ^^^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ blackberry that new summer canes be 

their appearance-some suppose they feed on the roots of ^.^^^^ .^ ^y^^ ^^ ^^ f^^^ f^^ l^j^^^ ^ p^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 

trees at this time, but Uieir mode of living is not satisfao- straggling growth, keep the plants snug and compac^ and 

torily determined. It is cerUin they remain near the ^^^^ fruitfulness. It is hard to say what the profits 

place they went down, as there are many cases where trees p^^ ^^^ ^j,i ^ ^^^ ^^^^ different fruits, or which is most 

which they infested were cut away and entirely removed profitable, as so mucli depends on market and manage* 

lixteen years before their abundant re-appearance on the ^^^^ p^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Strawl>erry, published by Saxton, 

'ery spot afterwards. ^^ the first volume of Rural Affairs, conUin much that 

N'e have not been much troubled with the black grub, ^ valuable on small fruita 

.^cept in injuring very young and succulent trees The i^^^^.^^^^ ,^ Cultur..-A few ye«* ago, about 

.liite gmb has proved quite destructive on older seedlings. ^^^ i^^^^^edth part of all the fruit trees and small fmiU 

Ve have found the best way to employ boys to dig them ^^ ^^^^ sufficiently cultivated, and resulted in sue 

Hit and kill them-paymg them wages by the day, or ^^ ^^^^^,^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ imp^ovemen^ and there 

^ving so much per 100. ^^ ^ .^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^^^ caltivation now than formerly. Pur- 

T|9- The 2d Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the Rosen- chasers of trees heard the favorable stories of great suc- 

UI..0 (Ulster Co.) Agricultural Society will be held on the oeas and high profits, and thought that all they had to do, 

«ociety's ground, Union Course, Rosendale, on the 16th, to be equally successful, was merely to purchase and plan. 

i7th and 18th daysof September, 1862. Israw. Sktdir. Hie trees. EnUrely failing, through total negleoi of onl- 

'•'o^ii'ninf - s Tvij^rc* ^^uireMw »n»f^ thoy proHQun****^ "f>i' heae stories bumbuin.'* K»"> 
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■erymen soon found that the greatest obstacle in the way 
of extensive planting, was neglected cultivation — for no 
one can be expected to purchase trees when be sees every 
one fail. Renewed efforts were therefore made, to intro- 
duce better management, and they are slowly succeeding. 
A Bkactiful and Splendid Plant. — We had the plea- 
sure of seeing a few weeks since at New Bedford, Mass., 
ft very fine specimen of the large new Clematis (C. azurea 
grandiflora,) in the garden of a gentleman by the name of 
Haskell, a young merchant of that place. The flowers 
are white with a slight shade of blue, and measured about 
six inches in diameter — some were six and a half inches. 
The plant covered a wire network trellis, four feet wide 
seven feet high — and on this trellis there were about six 
hufidred of these large and showy flowers. The splendid 
appearance of the whole can be easily imagined. The 
plant proves perfectly hardy and reniains on the trellis all 
winter without injury. It was procured of Parsons k Co. 

of Flushing. 

• • • 

[For the Country Oentleman and CtilUvator.] 
CUTTING ST ALKS FOR FEED. 

Those who have plenty of leisure might be well em- 
ployed at this — biit as a matter of busmess I think it 
will not pay — at least on an extensive scale. As the 
coarse lieavy portion of the stalk is generally refused, 
unless sugar-coated, I prefer not harvesting this at all, but 
cut high, leaving a corn stubble 2^ to 3 feet high. This 
is preferable for many reasons : it is much less labor to 
the hand cutting, enabling him to put up one third more 
shocks per day. The shocks stand the bard winds much 
better when cut in this manner. One-half the weight is 
avoided in handling and hauling the fodder, and lastly the 

stock eat it all up clean, if you put it in a clean place. 

We feed our fodder under dry sheds. Every morning 
from the Ist Nov. to the middle of April, we haul from 
4 to 6 shocks, and lay the arrafulls back against the wall 
on the ground. The next morning tliere is little or no 
filth perceptible, but enough of the dry litter is strewed 
about to afford the cattle a comfortable bed. In the 
spring when we wish to spread the manure — which we 
generally put on ground intended for potatoes — we back 
under our carts, and with the dung forks rake a^ide the 
top litter, and then we have about 12 inches in depth of 
solid, well mixed manure, which we find no difficulty in 
handling and plowing in. In another article I will describe 
another method of feeding, which I practiced one winter 
with success, in connection with straw as manure. 

I will also send you an article on Uie cultivation and 
handling of Iiisli potatoes, having noticed some complaints 
in tlie Co. Gent., of the potato disease. I think my ob- 
servations will prove of some value to those who have 
suffered or may suffer. A Kentucky Farmer. 

Boone Co., Ky.. June 18^ 1863. 

■ »• • 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

Fine Wooled Sheep in Onondaga County. 

Krssrs. Editors — I have just been reading John 
Johnston's letter, in which he speaks of having seen 
three of Mr. Geddes' ramsshom, the fleece of one weigh- 
ed 16{ lbs. and tlie others 16| and 17f lbs. lie also 
speaks of having seen the wool from a flock recently 
shorn, which averaged ^ lbs. to tbe fleece. This is all 
good shearing, and well worthy of commendation, but I 
think there are other flocks and otlier rams in this county 
which will beat the above figures. The whole average of 

my flock, is 7 lbs. 8 oz., and my stock buck's fieece weighs 
just 17 lbs. of well washed wool, (a small siimple is here- 
in inclosed. ) This buck has nm with my ilook during win* 



ter, and was not sheltered only at the p1ea.4ure of the 
jiheep. Adding one quarter to the above weight — (this 
is the rule of reduction here for unwashed wool) — would 
make it 21^ lbs., which is some more than Mr. Geddea* 
rams sheared when in the dirt. My ram is a Spanish 
Merino, bred in YermonL I have not written this in a 
spirit of boasting, but to let your readers know the real 
difference in good sheep, hoping to hear from others in a 
similar way. Georgk Butts. 

Manliiu, N. f., June SI, 1882. 
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£For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
THE G RAIN LOUSE. 

Eds. of Co. Gknt. — A few dajrs ago I wrote to you 
that the grain aphis or plant lice had made their appear- 
ance here. The first I discovered were on my winter 
wheat, 30th of June ; they were then comparatively " few 
and far between," from one to four on some few of the 
heads of the grain ; now, 5th of July, many of the heads 

are pretty closely packed with them. It is astonishing 
with what rapidity these insects propagate. In their 
breeding qualities they outdo all the rabbits and mice 
that ever ran upon *' all fours," or even tbe most prolific 
mormon families in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

Some varieties of my wheat are so far advanced, that I 
think they will not be much injured by the lice — (nor the 
midge.) But we have great reason to fear that late win- 
ter and spring sown wheat, as well as oats and barley, will 
be much damaged by the aphis. L. Bartlktt. 

Warner, N. H., July 5, 1863. 

• • • 

TFor the Country Gentleman and CaltWator.] 
THE BEST WHEAT FOR KENTUCKY. 

Experience is one of the best guides by which the far- 
mer can direct his course, in either the rearing of stock 
or in the cultivation of the various cereals and crops of 
our country. In general the Kentucky wheat has, up to 
a few days past, looked unusually promit^ing ; but within 
the last week, all or most of the white smooth head 
wheat has been taken with the rust, and to a considerable 
degree is more or less infected with smut. As I have 
over sixty-five acres of white wheat injured as above 
described, I have in riding through this county, taken 
care, by observation and inquiry, to ascertain whether all 
kinds, or the white alone, was infected by ru.st and smut. 
The result of my investigation, after seeing a number of 
our best farmers, is that the varietv known as the Medi- 
terranean bearded wheat, and indeed all of the bearded 
wheat, is free from rust, and comparatively free from 
smut. I ain also told that for the last eight or ten years, 
when rust has more or less injured the wheat crop in this 
State, the bearded Mediterranean has been entirely free 
from ru^t, and preserving, as it does at present, up to har- 
vest, a fine bright color. 

There is a varietv with us known as the Alabama beard- 
ed wheat, which is equally exempt from the above blight, 
and is a fine yielder. I shall however endeavor to sow 
in the fall only the Mediterranean variety, l>elieving it to 
be the best for our latitude. Isaac P. Shelby. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
TURNIPS AMONG CORN. 



On the 80th of 7th ma, 1860, I had flat turnip seed 
sown among my com after last cultivation — a boy ran 
after seedsman dragging a rake. Continued sowing for a 
day or two as the ground was ready. A shower following 
put in part of the seed sufficiently without raking. Ten 
acres were sown with no subsequent culture, yielded in 
addition to a good crop of corn, 800 bushels of turnips. 

I have frequently thus sown turnips, sometimes success* 
fully and eometimes entirely failing. It is an uncertain 
crop but certainly inexpensive. S. Allinsom. 

Mercar Oo., N. J. 
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[For the Ooontir Gentleman and OnltiTatorJ 

RED CLOVER — Trifolium pratense. 

Mt Dear Ned— The cultivation of the forage plants is 
comparatively recent In England it was unknown till 
about 1633. When the early emigrants came from that 
country to this, they had little or no idea with regard to 
cattle food, but to depend upon the luxuriance of nature. 
A few of our northern winters taught them their error. 
In summer their cattle did well enough, but in winter they 
suffered much, and many of them perished. It became 
manifest, that in this climate a different policy irom that 
which had succeeded but badly in England would be ab- 
solutely necessary. They resorted to the sowing of the 
grass seeds. The practice of tlie colonists reacted upon 
England. Other causes co-operated, and from that time 
to this there has been continued progress in that country 
in the cultivation of the forage plants ; and probably no 
people to-day better understand, than the English, the 
importance of this cultivation, both to the production of 
meat and dairy products, and to the preparation of the 
Boil for the cereals. 

But while the forage plants generally are cultivated 
earlier in this country than in England, clover seems to 
have attracted attention there earlier than with us. It 
was introduced here early in the last century. It is red 
clover of which I now speak. White clover was indi- 
genous to both England and this country. When red 

clover was first introduced, the prejudice against it was so 
strong that about a ceutury was required to overcome it. 
Whether the prejudice is yet so entirely done away that 
we can fully appreciate its value, is doubtfuL 

Culture of Clover* 

Thirty years ago, it was common to sow clover with the 
fall or winter crops. It is now pretty generally agreed 
that spring is the best time for sowing it. If sown in 
the fall, it is apt to kill out; or if it does not winter-kill, 
it comes forward too early for the good of the grain crop. 
With regard, therefore, to the winter grains, it is well to 
BOW it either on the snow very early in spring, or on the 
wet ground as soon as the snow melts, and while it may 
have the benefit of the early spring rains. 

In all other cases I think it should be sown in the spring 
or summer. In one case the summer is the best time, 
and in fact the only time ; that is, for the August seeding 
of mow lands or old pastures. There is many a field in 
which the grasses do but poorly, not so much from ex- 
haustion of soil as from other causes, and which it is well 
worth while to turn over and seed on the inverted turf. 
Invert these soils to a good depth ; top-dress with ashes, 
(which contain lime largely,) or with lime itself; run the 
harrow with the turf, to produce a smooth surface ; sow 
to clover, herdsgrass, and red-top ; roll with a heavy rol- 
ler, if the soil is light, but with a light roller if it is in- 
clined to consolidate, and you will be pretty sure to find 
good mowing or pasturage, as the case be, on land that 
las become turf^bound, and was producing but little. If 
his is done in August, the clover will generally become 
" 'ar rooted as not to be in much danger of freezing out 

There has been some dispute, whether clover is an an- 
,aal, a biennial or a perennial plant I would set it down 
'8 a perennial plant, that is, a plant which survives many 
^ears. It will not flourish, will not shoot forth long 
-tems, and blossom and produce seed, any longer than 
acre is an abundance of its chosen food (lime,) in the 
loil ; but in any tolerable soil, it will live twenty or thirty 
rears ; and all this time it will be ready to put forth long 
ttcms, to blossom and produce seed, the moment you fur- 
"'h it suitable food. If, on an old mowing, that was 
^«ded with clover and berdsgrass 26 years ago, and has 
veen mowed or grazed ever since, you examine the sur- 
-/»<> in ,june o«- Tuiy^ yoi» *ill find, that, down among 



clover leaves, not larger than the ear of a mouse, but 
large enough to show that the roots are still alive. If any 
drop in any part of that field a few shovelfuls of any min- 
neral manure abounding in lime, as wood ashes, leached 
or unleached, common slaked lime, oyster shell lime, or 
old plastering pulverized, you will find that next year the 
clover will spring up and outgrow all the grasses about it, 
showing that it has lived the last quarter of a century, 
and been waiting all that time for something to grow up- 
on, and marking in each case, precisely the spot where 
the fertilizer fell. If you had dropped barn manure in- 
stead, the same would have happened in part, inasmudi 
as that also contains lime, but the preponderance of the 
I clover would not have been as distinct, because the bam 
manure would have sent up such a growth of the oomm(m 
grasses, as would have choked down, or at least have con* 
cealed the clover. Any one who will try an experiment 
of the above kind, will see that clover is long lived, 
whether strictly perennial or not It is worth while for 
you to remember that clover is a lime plant, and that lime 
in wood ashes, or other fertilizers containing lime, are its 
appropriate pabulum. 

The most suitable soil for clover is a rather warm loam, 
which contains lime either as a natural ingredient, or that 
has been added for purposes of cultivation. Next to lime, 
as a carbonate in the form of ashes, common or shell 
lime, perhaps its sulphate, (plaster,) is the most favorite 
food for clover. As regards the very common notion 
about clover sickness, as if land sometimes becomes sick 
of clover, I very much suspect there is more fancy than 
truth in it When clover refuses to grow on a particular 
field, it is probably because the food it wants is not there, 
or is not in a condition to be taken in by the clover roots. 
You cannot too well understand that all plant food, in 
order to favor the growth of a plant, must be in solution. 
If you put a grain of salt, of sugar, saleratus, or soda, m 
a quait of water, it does not give the water a white or 
milky appearance ; it is dissolved ; it leaves the water aa 
clear and transparent as before. It is in this perfectly 
clear, transparent solution, that all plant food is taken up. 
Of course there is a great deal of plant food in every soil 
which is not yet dissolved — it is not yet in a soluble con- 
dition — and therefore I believe the only clover sickness 
that soil ever has, is simply a deficiency of clover food in 
a condition to be taken in by the clover ; and I believe 
further, that no roan who practices a judicious rotation of 
crops, not continuing any one crop unreasonably long, 
will ever be troubled with clover sickness. 

The clover seed has considerable size, and great ger- 
minating power. In sowing, there is not tlie same neces- 
sity for caution against too deep covering, as with the 
smaller grass seeds. It is well, however, to prepare for 
it a pretty smooth seed bed, and to cover to no great 
depth — say an inch, or rather less. In sowing it with any 
of the spring grains, I would rather harrow in the grain 
first, then bush in the clover seed, and after all, roll with 
a lighter or heavier roller, according to the nature of the 
soil. When seeding land for mowing, I hope you will 
adopt the practice of picking off the loose stones before 
rolling, instead of rolling them in. If rolled in, the frost 
is always throwing them out to trouble the scythe or 
mower. 

CloTer as a Fertiliser* 

That clover is enriching to the soil, is now generallj 
conceded. I regard it as the cheapest fertilizer the fanner 
can use. This, however, depends somewhat upon the 
locality, and is the more applicable where land is low, and 
of course its annual worth not great, for it takes a year to 
grow a large crop of clover roots, and if the annual rent 
of land is high, its use a year for this purpose cannot b^ 
afforded. Clover may in such a case, become costly be 
yood its worth for fertilizing purposes. Its value as ^ 
fertilizer will therefore vary with the value of land. Itb 
fertilizing power I think depends mainly on three things ' 
1st During its growth, like all other broad-leaved plantfl. 
it takes la^B^y from the air, and then in decaying de 
poeits its aerial or organic matter in the loiL Sn<L lH 
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nMuidiei or more — ui<l 9ul)Si>quentlj de- 
pOUtonnMr the nirTkce, quile viUiiii the ithcIi ot tlie 
•fatirt-rooC plinU. Srd, Tlie pcrraruciona by its roou, 
•nil (he Bubseq'ient deca;r o^ these roots, tends to make 
Uie Mil poroiis, more iccesible Co air uid irntcr, i>hich 
in heav; Boiln ia *n imporUoC point to be gained. Giber 
eropa liave beeu resorted to for greea manuring i but 
wlicre cloier lan be made to Soiirisli, mid CbtX is neorl)' 
VVerj itbere, it is doubtful whether auj other 19 as gnod. 

Is mowing, or feeding off, or plowing under, the beat 
Inctice* To get liglit oa this question, we muat con- 
•ider that the roou are the lai^est, and, for rauiuiing, the 
beat part of tbe crop. In view of this fact, I invline 
Btronglj to tlie opinion that mowing or letting off the 
lint crop and turning in the aecund ia the betl^' course ; 
cepedally do I believe It to be ao on lightaandf Boils. On 
such Boils, 1 cannot but think the fermentation, occasioned 
by turning in a large green crop in the heat o( aummer, 
causes iiiuch of the fertiliiing value ot tbe clover to es- 
cape iuto the air and be loaL If I were now farming for 
Injaelf, instead of advising another, I would cerlainlj 
auve tlie first crop of clover, either aa aummer feed or as 
liaj. It may be that on icnacioua soils the opposite 
course ia as well, though I do not belime it ia, and i am 
quite sure it can not be well on light sand; soils. 1 con- 
fess here to a feeling on the iubject, which maf have un- 
duly biased mj judgment. I have often turned under 
Mplendid crops of clover in June or carl; in Julj ; but 1 
never could do it wilbont a feeling almost oppressive, that 
it was a sort of desecration of a sweet, lovel; and beauti- 
ful giit of Providence ; and vitb m; present DOUvictioD, 
tliat the land ia aa tauch benefitted bj the summer growth 
or first crop of clover, afler the cattle have devourei] it as 
before. I could hordlj bring m; mind to a repetltiou of 
the old practice. 

Haklnv CloTCT Hay- 

A woisl with regard to the making of clover hi 



-, I think 
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much. It should be made more in the cook. When 
comes sllgbtl; warm in the cock, tlie water evspcratei and 
the ha; ia less liar^li and wuodj. Hfoni of it is soluble in the 
Btomaulis of animals. Tbe; like it better, and derive more 

ning clover too much ; its leaves fall off and are left on the 
field. The better wajis tocut it in the morning; letliein 
lliasnath the first da; ; tlirow it into small covkialmiddio 
of aflemoon; turn these bottom upwards, at 10 or 11 
o'clock tbe second dn; ; throw two of them into one 
towards night; the forenoon of the third daj, mm once 
■gain, and perhaps spread a little, if that seems to be re- 
quired, and again put two into one in the atlernoon; and 
•o on till dry enough for the Imm. A. small degree of 
warmth does the hay no hnrui, but is a poaitivu benefit — 
renders it both more lender and more nutritive. But 
take care not to store it till dry enough not to heat very 
much in (he bam, and not to smoke when handled in 
winter. Uncui Zeb. 



Wool-Growing In Illinois. 
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There is much wool raised in this county, and ronoh of 
(t has been sold at from 4i) to 47 cents per pound. A 
neighbor sheared six yearling ewes that averaged 12) 
pounds. His bucks sheared from IS to IS^ pounds of 
washed wool. They are Spanish Merinos 

Another neigbor bad last year a flock of G0I1, that 
averaged SJ pounds. The; are not all shorn yet this year. 

The«e sheep are from Vermont, and I am told h; their 
ownera that the aaine alieep will shear a pound more per 
head here than tiie; did in Vermont. We are troubled 
Fome with wolves. Uan; liave lost lambs b; them this 
spring. Uoat larmera yard their sheep at night. The; 
are the large gre; wolf. All this Is in sight ot the smoke 
■from the great city of Chicago. A few miles fCom the 
^ty are largo tracts of land owned by spectilalora, where 
Urge Bocks and herds are kept during the da;, and yxi- 
•d at night. ir. n. Jhipagi Co., IIL 



Hissia. EniTORS — Permit me to call the attention of 
farmers that may be slielling com at this time of year, to 
the advantngcs oi saving cobs for fuel. I have saved m; 
cobs for several years, and have tiever found anything else 
BO band; to make a Gre when cooking feed for hogs in 
the fall, or in heating water for scalding, when killing 
hogs. The; not only make a quick, hot Bre, but they are 
easily kindled. Put a basketful of dry cobs nnder ■ ket- 
tle, and (brow ■ small aliovelfull of live ooala over them, 
and in a few moments, without an; further attention, the; 
will be in a blaze. Then with a little coarse, rough wood, 
or any kind of chunks or old togs, old rails, or in fact 
anything in the ahape of wood, and two or three baskets 
of cobs, will cook a kctttefiill of any kind of feed. 

When killing hogs, I have never found an;th1ng that 
would heat water as quick as cobs. With a few chunks 
and knots, such as alwnys will be led when fitting wood 
for the stove, and plenty of cobs, 1 can heat water qaicker 
than an; set of hnnda I liave ever had could Braid and 
dress the hogs. Then cohs need no preparation ; they 

ed where the; will be bandi' when wanted, and kept dry. 



In the Inst number of The Ccltititor is an article OD 
ihls, which is no doubt effective, but we think the follow- 
ing mode less troublesome and iguite as good. Put the 
corn in a basket, poui hot water upon It to wet and heat lb 
thoroughl; ; let it drain a little : then pour it Into an old 
box which ;on do not care to have soiled, and poor upon 
It a very tmall quanlJt;of coal tar, stir it well irith a stick 
un^l it Is all coaled ; then add a little plaster or ashes to 
dr; it. It will nut atlek to tlie fingera, and its growth 
wilt be much hastened by the process. Coal tar is be^C 
because it is so tbin, but if it cannot be obtained, ita! 
coDimoa tar until it is quite thin, and then there will be 
no trouble at all from the graius adhering to each oilier. 
I think ashes will promote the growth of the corn mors 
than plaster when used to dry it. 

Last season we had some com left after planting Ih« 
main crop, which bad been coaled with coal tar as del 
cribed above and dried with ashes, and drilled it in ■ 
small patch for fodder. Not having a sufficient qnnn< 
lily ot the prepared seed, we planted Ihe remainder ol 
llie lot with dry com, and the dilTerenoe in the growth 
of the two lota was beyond our eipectatjon. The tarred 
com vame up several days aooner than the Other, and 
grew more rapidly throughout the season, making the 
heaviest crop in the (all. At the time the com from the 
prepared seed was a foot high the other was oiil; about 
half as large, although the soil was itimilar and both plant- 
ed at tbe same time. Having a row planted with seed of 
each kiud made the diffurence in tlie growth ver; pro- 

Coru ma; be planted near the bam when prepared ia 
this wa;, without Ihe necessity of cutting olT the fowls' 
toes, or shutting them up. as they will not disturb it. 

We once tried the experiment of soaking seed com in 
a mlution of chloride of lime and copperas, which receipt 
has been so strongly recommended, promising a wonder- 
ful growth, a gain of six weeks ; but In our trial it proved 
wortb1e*s. We planted in the Same box some dr; com, 
some soaked in warm water, and some aoaked in tlie solu- 
tion of chloride of lime and copperas. The dry com 
came up soonest, grew the lasteat and had the Urongest 
roots. That soaked in warm water was nearly as good ; 
while that steeped in Ihe solution, did not grow so well, siid 
many ol the grains rotted in the ground. We repeated 
the experiment with a like result. David Stbext. 
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Upon the invitation of Hon. Ezra Cornell, 
President of our State Ag. Society, we are pleased to 
announce that the Rev. Ronr. J. Breckinridge, D. D., 
LL. D., of Kentucky, will deliver the Annual Address at 
the coming State Fair at Rochester. 

Readers of the Gocntrt Gentleman are already famil- 
iar with the high reputation enjoyed by Dr. Breckinridge 
in Agricultural practice. Owning a fine estate at Brssdal- 
bane near Lexington, the pursuits of the farm have been 
always regarded by him as second only to those of the 

sacred d«^sk. 

But, during the present contest, to write and labor in 

the cause of the Union and Constitution, has taken prece- 
dence with Dr. B. over the duties of both the pulpit and 
the field. When the cloud of rebellion first rose above the 
horison, he sounded an earnest note of warning, and, from 
that time to this, his course has not wavered in the great 
cause, — although, lacking as it did, the unanimous support 
of his fellow citizens and friends, the task of the Patriot 
in Kentucky was rendered one of peculiar difficuHy and 
perhaps sometimes of personal danger. 

We trust that the Farmers of New- York will show, by 
the general and hearty welcome extended to Dr. Breck- 
inridge at their great Annual gatliering, not only their 
appreciation of the manly and noble spirit of loyalty he 
has manifested so constantly and with an influence so 
effective, but also their determination to emulate his 
patriotism as a citizen and his zeal in the advancement of 
the Agriculture of the country. 



Away from the close and hurrying streets of the 
cities, — away from their rattle and bargainings, — away 
from their wal!ed-in bits of sky and tainted breezes, 
wealth with every successive year is coming to look more 
and more earnestly to the fresh atmosphere, and unbound- 
ed scenery, and welcome quiet of Country Life. Here, 
it has been discovered that new pleasures are brought 
within the reach of money ; and the mind, if trained to 
habits of application in pursuits relinquished, will still 
find ample scope for renewed and constantly varying 
activity, in seeking to blend the beauties of Art with 
those of Nature, and its own higher culture with that of 
field or park or garden* The taste once called upon to 
determine the *^ architecture ^* of a brown stone front or 
decide the proportions of a counting-room, has here free 
ii&y over lawn and hill and woodland, and may draw its 
iwn landscapes with decorative or creative hand, where 
^"ch coming Spring-time will clothe them with increasing 
n:auty and each succeeding Autumn bring the fruits of 
'^me new result accomplished. 

There are abundant and bounteous favors which Nature 
dispenses with lavish hand for alL But she nevertheless 
eserves, like many another maiden, a brighter smile and 
ifler welcome for those who woo her — ^not with a practi- 
ii out-look for the dowry of her golden harvests, but 
■"jU-provided lovers, who can furnish her with a fine 
"tablishment, study her every gentle or wild caprice, and 
at i-'^v cos^ -vhithersoever her beck may lead. To 
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taken to convince them that ber charms are wortn the 
winning. 

As a nation, we have learned this lesson slowly, 
but the past score of years has shown a wonderful ad- 
vancement, and now, with a vast and constantly increas- 
ing number of Rural Homes, on which more or less of 
wealth and taste have been expended, we can also count, 
perhaps upon our fingers, here and there, residences and 
estates where reminiscences of those which travellers de- 
scribe in other countries can be recalled without a blush. 
Prominent on this little list, is " Ellerslie," the residence 
of Hon. Wm. Kelly, near Rhinebeck, on the Eastern 
bank of tne Hudson, — to which Mr. Quinct, in his Elmira 
address, so happily alluded, as equalling, both in position 
and in cultivation, **any of the estates of world>wide 
reputation he had ever visited in Europe." 

This is high praise, but well deserved. The natural 
advantages of the place are even greater than we had sup- 
posed, and during the long period since it has been in 
the possession of Mr. Kellt, he has omitted nothing 
which could heighten the efl^t of these advantages, or 
add to the grace and beauty of the whole. The lawns 
prove conclusively that climate presents no obstacle to 
our attaining the same perfection of closely shaven turf 
here, which is so greatly admired in England. The gene- 
ral disposition of the grounds is a study in landscape gar- 
dening even fbr the most proficient in that beautiful art 
The simple and convenient arrangement of the extensive 
conservatories and propagating houses, is not leas admira- 
ble than the rarities they contain, including one of the 
best American collections of orchids and ferns ; of the cac- 
tus family, and of variegated leaved plants ; together with 
many specimens of more common species, noteworthy for 
skillful growing, or as varieties of recent introduction. 
Just before the door, too, there stands perhaps the largest 
specimen in the Atlantic States, of the Washingtania 
giganted. 

This note was not commenced, however, with any idea 

of undertaking at the present time even a bare outline 
of ** Ellerslie " and its attractions. We do think, never- 
theless, that Americans should be more generally aware 
of the existence here of such estates, and take far more 
pride than they do in the fact that there are such among 
us, although the number may be small. To wander 
through the grounds and out-buildings at Mr. Eellt^s — 
to roll along over the excellent roads which border the 
place, and notice the perfection of neatness both without 
and within — to visit the extensive farmstead where one of 
our finest herds of Short-Horns is tended with the same 
thorough-going care manifested in every other department 
— above all, perhaps, to return through the drive, which 
is a full mile in length from the entrance gate to the man- 
sion, and which is probably one of the most beautiful of 
its kind in the country— certainly the finest we have yef 
seen — would possibly do more to convince an Englishmai 
visiting America that as a people we are verging by de 
grecs toward a civilized condition, than all the public edi 
fices at Washington, or the marble fronted warehouses at 
New- York. Every American is careful in going to Eng- 
land, to include among the prominent ** sights ** of the 
journey just such lordly plhces as this; and when thre< 
thousai^d miles of water intervene between them and hk 
own home, no notes of admiration can be too exprearivi 
of eulogy and delight Progress is making toward a aioii' 
larappreciatior >f similar beautiee among ourBelree; imdei 
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years will have rolled away on the 28th of the present 
month, much good seed was sown, and its fruits, as we 
began by intimating, are every day springing up m6re 
freely and more freshly all around us. 



We hare already mentioned that the Ohio State 
Fair for 1862, being the thirteenth annual Fair held under 
the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, will be 
held in the city of Cleveland, 0., tlie 16th, 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of September next. There are very few places 
situated on the confines of the State, which are so readily 
accessible from almost all points of the compass as Cleve- 
land. It has become proverbial for the beauty and ele- 
gance of its streets and dwellings, no less than its citizens 
for hospitality. A city which has increased its population 
from 10,000 in 1860 to 50,000 in 1860, necessarily pre- 
sents many points of interest and attraction to the visitor. 
The State Fair must draw thither an immense attendance 
from all parts of Ohio, and from other States, and the 
farmers of Western New- York will doubtless feel repaid 
for the journey by the many attractions both of the oc- 
casion and the place. 

» 

Aqbiculturjll Education. — We publish this week the 
Tery important law recently passed by Congress, donating 
to the several States the amount of 80,000 acres, (for each 
representative and senator in Congress) of the public lands, 
the proceeds of which are expressly devoted to ^* the en- 
dowment, support and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other 

scientific and classical studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Alrts, in such manner as the 
legislature of the States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life." The fund thus set apart, is amply sufficient to en- 
dow, in the most liberal manner, if properly husbanded 
and cared for, all the institutions necessary to accomplish 
all that can be desired in regard to the better education 
of the industrial classes of our country. 

The Downeb Steawberrt. — We have now cultivated 
this famous Kentucky variety three years. The first year 
(I860) it bore nothing. In 1861, it bore a small crop of 
small berries. We felt like condemning it for this lati- 
tude. The plants have been allowed to run thickly to- 
gether, and to take care of themselves. This summer it 
has borne most profusely ; it has been now ripening two 
or three weeks, and many more berries appear yet to ripen. 
The berries are of good flavor, (not the very highest, but 
quite respectable,) are handsome in t^olor and form, and 
pick easily — tliey are probably too soft for marketing. If 
the present very favorable year is not an exception for 
them, they will be likely to prove a valuable sort for home 
use. 



Fink Seedling Strawberry. — Mr. George Clapp of 
Auburn, N. Y., has presented us a basket of strawberrie<«, 
which he calls '* Russeirs Great Prolific Seedling," it hav- 
ing been raised from seed in 1856, by Mr. Harvey Rus- 
sell of Seneca Falls. It is represented as "a plant of un- 
usually vigorous growth and very hardy, producing enor- 
mously large crops of uniform large size. The leaves are 
moderately large, and of rather light color — fruit stalks of 
medium length, shooting out from all sides of the plant. 

Fruit very large, roundish oval or slightly conical, deep 
shining scarlet, with seed slightly imbedded ; flesh firm 
with a rich and agreeable flavor. Ripens about medium 
season — fruit hangs long on the stalk, and retains its size 
and flavor to the last." The berries shows us, nearly bear 
out this description, and we doabt not it is wotthy of ex* 



tensive trial Certainly if it will produce with ordinary 
culture, fruit such as that shown us, it will equal any va- 
riety sold in our market. 

Annual Register por 1868. — ^The attention of AD- 
VERTISERS is called to the fact that the Illustrated 
Annual Register op Rural Appairs for 1863, is now 
in Press. No similar work approaches it in circulation 
among reading farmers, and all that class who are especial* 
ly interested in Agricultural and Horticultural Improve- 
ment. The number of pages devoted to advertisements 
being limited, many applications have each year reached 
us too late for insertion, and it is on this account, as well 
as in order that the work may be completed as early as 
practicable, that thoue who wish for space in this depart- 
ment should send in their ctdvertisemints immediately. 
Prices as in previous numbers : One page, twenty dol- 
lars ; one-half page, twelve dollars ; one-third page, eight 

dollars ; business cards from two to five dollars. Adver- 
tisements will be handsomely displayed, according to the 
room they are expected to occupy. 

• ■ 

Curiosity in Wool. — A. W. Hotey, Esq., of Pontiac, 
Mich., encloses to the Country Gentleman a very singu- 
lar specimen of wool. It is black where clipped, close to 
the skin, then white for not quite half an inch, then black 
again for a little more than an inch, then white for about 
the same distance, while the outer end has several more 
narrow stripes of alternate black and white. Mr. H. says: 

** This sample is precisely like all the fleece of the sheep 
in color. The sheep is a ewe, from a pure Spanish Merino 
dam, brought into this State from Vermont, and by a 
French Merino buck. She is two years old, and was raised 
in this township by Robert Percy, who now owns her. 
From her birtli, she has grown wool like this lock, some- 
times black and sometimes white, but without any regular 
period, as you will perceive, in the changes. The skin is 
black, and she is now starting the black stripe again. Mr. 
Percy will not shear her this season, as he wishes to get 
two years growth of staple before dipping." 

Two Illustrations OP "Transmutation." — The North 
British Agriculturist has a correspondent at the Great Ex- 
hibition at London, who writes that among the grain 
shown, one exhibitor from near New Market ** shows 
* barley from oats.' This is not new, as in Germany the 
same result has been obtained. This German discovery 

gave rise to a still more interesting fact in natural history. 
A learned Professor like other learned Professors, had 
been at one period of his life a boy, when he was the 
owner of a beautiful pet lamb, and being extremely de- 
sirous that the lamb should be transformed into a little 
dog, he made his wishes known. Having one evening 
put his pet away in its crib for the night, he was greatly 
surprised and highly gratified next morning to find that 
it had been transformed during the night into a beautiful 
little dog. Matter-of-fact people believed, however, that 
his mother had made the arrangements for the metamor- 
phosis." 

CONNECTTICUT StATE AGRICULTURAL SoCIETY. — This So 

ciety have decided to hold their next Fair at Hartford, 

Oct. 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. The grounds, which are the 

same as previously occupied, are much improved, and the 

lialf mile track for the exhibition of horses is very fine. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee on the 11th 
inst., H. A. Dyer, the Corresponding Secretary, resigned, 
and T. S. Gold, Esq., of West Cornwall, was appointed 
in his place. The President, E. H. Hyde 2d, of Stafford, 
C. M. Pond of Hartford, with the Secretary, form a sub- 
committee of three to make all necessary arrangements 
for the Exhibition. 
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Dr. Kirtland^s Cherries. — We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a box containing a fine collection of seven varie- 
ties of Dr. Kirtland^s new cherries, in excellent condition, 
from Ellwangbr & Barrt of Rochester. As tliere was 
a copious supply of each sort, we have given them a pretty 
thorough examination, in connection with a number of 
assistants. The diversity of opinion expressed in relation 
to their quality, shows that while there must be considerable 
similarity as regards their excellence, yet from the diver- 
sity of palates, they did not at all agree which was the best 
The varieties were, Black Hawk^ Osceola^ Red Jacket^ 
Tecumsehy Delicate^ Pontiac^ and Kirtland'a Mary; 
and one of the committee of judges, made a list in this 
order as to their excellence. The next placed Delicate 
first, then Black Hawk and Kirtlaod^s Mary equal, then 
Osceola, Red Jacket, Poutiac, and Tecumseh. A third 
had them in the following order : — Delicate, Red Jacket, 
Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Osceola, Kirtland's Mary, Ton- 
tiac ; and a fourth, — Black Hawk, Tecumseh, (best sour,) 
Kirtland's Mary, Delicate, Red Jacket, Osceola, Pontiac. 
Our own list differed from all, namely, Kirtland^s Mary, 
Delicate, Black Hawk, Osceola, Pontiac, and Tecumseh. 
The last we regarded as barely tolerable, while another 
placed it as high as second — the one preferred it for its 
sourness, and the other disliked it for the same reason. 

The Osceola is a large fine looking fruit, and the Red 
Jacket is of a showy light red color, the fruit rather acid. 
Kirtland^s Mary was largest of all, and a handsome cherry 
— placed nearly first by some and nearly last by others. 
Black Hawk had two votes as first, one as second, one as 
third, and one as fourth in quality. We mention this 
diversity to show the impossibility of one person making 
out a list of fruits that shall please all others. 

It appears that some of Dr. Elirtland^s varieties, other- 
wise excellent, are too tender for general value. Ell wan- 
ger & Barry write us : — *^ We have also fruited Powhattan, 
Logan, and Jocosot, but they are now gone. The trees 
of some of these varieties are more tender than the old 
sorts, but a few will prove hardy. Osceola, Delicate and 
Red Jacket will be hardy, and doubtless some others. 
Black Hawk and Kirtland^s Mary are very tender. Mam- 
moth is a noble looking tree, but refuses to bear." 

The box also contained specimens of Great Bigarreau 
and Monstrcuse de Mezel, which they think identical, in 
accordance with our own previous opinion. Not the 
slightest difference could be discerned in any respect. 



Among last week's despatches from Washington 
was the following: — 

The new Department of Agriculture, authorised by recent 
act of Congresji, has been organized. The rooms heretofore 
occupied by the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office 
have been set apart for the use of the Department. Isaac 
Newton, the Commissioner of Agriculture, is from Pennsyl- 
vania. The appointment of Chief Clerk has been given to 
^*cnARD C. M'Cormick, of Long Island. 



Killing Docks — Lousy Cattle. — I differ from some 

^f your correspondents on some lii^gs. One said that if 

VQ cut docks below the crown it will kill them. I tried 

t, but they all sprouted again. Perhaps our Indiana 

tocks are more tenacious of life than his. Another writer 

"^vs that we should not make hen-roosts above cows, as 

'le hens make the cows lousy. I have had a hen-roost 

«7er my cows for over twenty years, and the cows have 

•ever got lousy, and the hens never get their toes frozen, 
, t^r te«t of the cows kee(M the place wami. From read- 



i*tr\t 



-uvlf A«r. 



loose peculiar to itself, and I believe man has got two. 
Gibbon speaking of the Emperor Julian, says ** his shaggy 
and populouf^ beard," and in a note, *^ but the little ani- 
mal which Julian names is a beast familiar to man, and 
signifies love." Dirt and poverty produce lice ; I never 
saw a fat animal lousy. In Julian's case it was dirt 
Some particular state of the blood may produce lice. It 
appears from Plutarch that it is a disease ; he says Sylla 
and several others died of the lousy disease. j. J. c. 
North Madison, Indiana. 

» 

1^" The quantity received at tide water, of Flour, or 
its equivalent in Wheat, is 318,189 barrels greater^ from 
the opening of navigation to July Yth, this year, than for 
the corresponding period in 1861. The exports of bread- 
stuffs from New York to Europe during the week ending 
July 6th were 890,394 bushels of grain and 89,197 bar- 
rels of flour, being the largest shipment of flour ever made 
to Europe from that port in one week. Provisions in ex- 
traordinarily large quantities are also going forward. 

The following table shows the comparative receipts of 
flour and grain in Chicago during the first six months of 
the past four years : — 

1862 a0,a44,670 

1861 17,688.768 

18»W. 12,399.890 

1869. 6,396,199 

pig* Mr. J. C. Tatlor of Holmdel, N. J., has appoint- 
ed his Annual Show and Sale of Soutu-Down Sheep this 
year for the 3d of September nexL An advertisement 
appears elsewhere, to which it may be added that Mr. 
Taylor invites attendance on the part of all interested 
in Sheep, whether desiring to purchase or not, as be in- 
tends to make it a public exhibition of his flock as well 
as a mere sale. Arrangements will accordingly be effect- 
ed to run a special steamboat on that day for the accom- 
modation of visitors from New-York, leaving the foot of 
Robinson Street at 9 a. ic., for Keyport and returning at 
6 p. M., so that the necessity of remaining over night may 
be obviated. This effort to meet the convenience of the 
public should be rewarded by a general turn-out of South- 
Down men ; and we may even go so far as to promise 
that the friends of other breeds will also derive both 
pleasure and instruction from a day spent in visiting the 

Holmdel flock. 

♦ 

Ac. AND Hort. Exhibitions. — The Illinois State Hort 
Society will hold its next Exhibition at Bryan Hall, Chi- 
cago, commencing on Monday, Sept 8, and continuing 
through the week. Some five hundred cash premiums 
are offered, and it is anticipated the display will be the 
finest and most extensive yet had by the Society. G. T. 
Chask, Esq., Chicago, the Secretary of the Society, will 
furnish prize lists. — The Henry Co. (111.) Fair will be held 
at Cambridge, Sept. 3, 4, 6.— The Lee Co. (III.) Fair, is 
to be at Dixon, Oct. 6, 7, 8, 9.— The Bucks Co. (Pa.) Fair, 
at Newtown, Sept 24, 25.— The Franklin Co. (Vt) Fair 
is to be at Fairfield, Sept 17, 18.— The Saratoga Co. Faik 
at Saratoga Springs, Sept 2, 3, 4, 5. — The border towiu» 
of the counties of Oneida, Otsego, Chenango, and Madi- 
son, have united in forming the Brookfield Union Agri* 
cultural Society, and will hold their first Fair at Brook- 
field, Sept 24, 25. 

♦ 

Merited Premium. — Wo observe that; among the pre 
miums awarded by the Brooklyn Horticnltond Societj 
some time ago was one to Louis Menand, for ** the best 
and most correct labelling of plants.^ Such premiuimi 
wherever deserved, do honor both to the exhibitor and to 
the Society whieb awards th<"n, for aoientiiio moaanof 
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Tklm at cam, [;•, mU, btilty ud pau.ii fwd for bonea, 
■hHp ■od tKiii* 1 Whit dsHiiptioD of itodt UiriTg* beat on 
rje meal 1 Canada BomL {A ^reftt deal depaadiDDoitouni- 
Jtaoeat, eandlliod ot Ihg foM, ground or UDgroDnd ) on thi 
uiiiDkl, ohsthvr Uking od flaih r*ulll; or not, rasularit; of 
fwding. wfaalhat working or rattsoing, niBugEtagnt, As. 
lb* following D»T ba taken, howeisr, ai an appntiimal* 
•taMmtat of lbs valaa of •aoh—tba £guru giving tbe quan- 
tity in pouDdt k> b* takan o( <acb kind, to £« gqual to auh 
.f .,.. .....__ r,., . =_.. ..I -'- Bi tha taiull of aoaljiia 
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Cbbitbb Cohiitt Sosa. — What ia janr opinion of tbe 
braad af hogi known u (ta* Chester Countj Whitu'? I do 
not ninainber to bava Hen anything ia their favor except 
&om iD(«TMl«d partiail 8t. Liwu.tci. [Tbe Chaetar 
oountj bog* an an aieellent and valnable tweed, but baing 

importaot to aeleet tlie baat animala. We know of no Ju- 
rats, meunred, reliable eiperimenti to determine whelhar 
UWM or SulfalkB and Berkihlni will make tbe moat pork 
f>om a given qoantit; of faad — the only aura liat. Jdeia 
oplniona and guea-wotk will not, and ihsuld not aettla the 

HitHOWt —For atony land what !a the beat form of bar- 
row, ilie of timbera, aad aiia and number of teeth aleo 7 a. 
L. [A itont, doable, aquare hamw ia oftea made of about 
the following dimenrioua: Three timbera on each aide tbe 
bingaa, or aii in all, each timbat about i feet 8 lochea long, 
3 incbea aquara, or 3 by 3l inchea— five teeth in eacb timber, 
OT 30 in aU— eaeh toolh about 1 by j of an inch, and a foot 
entire length. Th* itrenglh may vary with the degree of 
atonyneia, and the teeth may ba Mt back a little to pan 
fr«ely. Where there are few or do itoae, many more and 
amaller teeth are mora efficient J 

SowiHS OeCBiKD QiusB,— When and how abould orobard 
gran b« aown— la the apriag and fall~on or Kith fall grain, 
orwilhoalil I dedre (o aow it ultb red clover lor early 
ouUing for tlook. A atalement of the beat lime and method 
of aowing Orchard gnu In your oolDmni would, t doubt not, 
be rain^le to many of the raadera of your oaeful Jouraal. 
A. K. UcCLCiti. [Orchard gran may be treated the aame 
aa timothy— aown In spring or early autumn- except (hat tno 
bnshela of the former abould be aown per acre, aa it ii rery 
light. It may be aown with autumn grain, and clover added 
early the following Jpring— or both may be aown together 
Id early iprlng. Oata, nnieat aown quite thin, wsold cot 
favor ila rapid growth the flrit (eaaon. It fomu *d ucellent 
early graai crop with ekver] 

Witaiaa Hicbikh. — For the infomiatlon of many 1d- 
quirera, we itata biially the mode of opaiatjaa ot the three 
pmmlnant mwbinea, adrertiaed on formal oooaaiona la our 
oolumni. Tbe MelropolUan Matliine Ii oonatmcted on tbe 
principFe of (he pounding barrel — by the addition of aloatic 
. poDnders fur the aafety of the clotbea, and a apriog for work- 
big them. It ia efficient and tnsy be need for lurga familiei. 
Tbe Union Wafhing MarKint mt have already described; 
by ehnttbg In (he ateam from hot water, it obviates botiiug ; 
eod ia worked by a crank, rolling and pmsing the clolliei, 
and is also very efficient and eaay to WTtk, nt (he same time 
it is strongly and durably made. The " Ean/ Watl\ing 
Machine" is a tub set on lege, and the tlothes an rubbed 

one of thcM SDifacee baiog (he bottom of the tub and tha 
othar a circular boam n^ it, worked I 
perpendicular axis. Tbu a oheap aad 
Ls well spoken of. 

Mdck SwiMF,— a eorreapondent at Cairo, gives na a fall 
account of his unHisoanful attcmpta at tha culture and aaed- 
iagof a muck avamp, whieh had been previously drained. 
Qrasa, buckwheat, oat«, Ac, do aot gruw ei IIiHUIiIl The 



imple macbini 



k is about two feat deep. Wo eannot, of conrao, without 
wing more of it, pnscribe a oertain remedy for (he diffl- 
f I but we wonid recommeDd the application of lime or 
:> or bulb, it the rate of 50 or lOD boibels per acre or 
a, with (oma tninon, and if the aubeoit eonid be dng and 
wn ovar the aurfaie, it might anawer a good pnrpose. 
aanma Pi«turib. — I have a pasture of tnaoty aeiea 
:b I nae for bogs. On seeding it with timothy and chirer, 
timolhj seed proved to be bad. 1 want more olover ia 
How and when can I best eocoeed in getting In mon 
it np. I biTB thought of nwii 



le fall 



thought of nwing^oa 

■row thomnghly. Will 

raUl 0. 

harrow, 

"XS 



the seed be lil , , , „ 

a T. [tiBtrow tbe paslun wall with s Boa 1 

■ad roll it, If tbe loil will admit, to oover the c1 

of aa Inch, or a Ttrj light hraabing would bo nseful. 

coat of rotted manure or coupoit could be applied bafors 

tbe hirrowlag, ao la to baoome Qnaly broken up and mixed 

with (he aoil. it would greatly inoreiua the oertninty of tbe 

olover vegetating, and make (he growth nnro vigorona] 

Tbe MoMEBTEjin Law.— Would yun be good en<iugh to 
give ill the information you posseia, regarding (he new 
bomeatoad law, lately psifsed by tha United Slates Dovera- 
raend Whara are the pablic leads >ituated7 Does the 
law apply to all Ibo states and territories— to tbe rebel Btxlaa 
if bnught biek to the Union, and what dilTeraoca le there in 
the land of which 160 acraa c*io ba takan, and tbitof which 
on acconnt of the quality of the 1 



ditlance from aettlan 
men ben would a.ai 
obtained within 10 o 
bte, C. W. [h 
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following abatiaet of the 
ino ot our eichnnge.. It 

any parson (>Llmual) who 
am, MoeptMservodland* 
■ da, and of these eighty 



In tbe act, however, to pre 
smgle man and a alDgle woman, each being 21 yeaia of age, 
from loeaticg web eighty actea of these isMrved and higher 
priced lands i aid they are at perfect liberty to get married 
tbe day aflerwanj. Any person, mala or female, who ia over 
21 years of age, and a eitiien of the United Stales, or who, 
not baing yet a citiien, baa made legal daclanlioa of bia in- 
tention to become one, or who, being a citiien under 21 years 
of age, is ntvetthelesB the head of a family, or has apeiit 
foarteea days or over ia the military aervioe of the United 
"■ ' - - -inet Iba Federal Oov- 
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But a vary good nibstitute may be bad in tha bouud vols, of 
Thi CDLTiviToB. We em send (ha Third Series eompiete 
to him by Eipnai, nine vola., mnalin, 3B4 pages eaeb, for 
tS 75— tra asportation of oaurae at his eipaoae. 

Booa OB Gabdisiho.— t, D. J,, Fkiladelphia. Waknow 
of no anch American work aa you Inquln for. embracing tb* 
Eultnn of ttuit^ flower* and regetables. We have good 
worki on (hasa aubjecU in aeparate volamaa by diSbnat an- 
ibon, bat ootbiog like a general eacyelopedia ot gaidenliig 
and hotticultan, 

HoBBE Hat- Fo BE .~~ Which ii Ibo boat hay fork in yoar 
opinion T Do yon think Baardslay'a ia ? Do you know of iioy 
good OBO-prong fork! i. ». PaytUi Co, Pinn. (We 

ent aorta dde by side— all an Talnabla.] 

PiBTDaaa.— What Is tbe best way ot getting a paalnre into 
good gmss, that b covend with fama and other bushea, a 
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WHITEWASflINO TKNOES, &t3. 

I with to vhitemsh v/me raocing and autdoor work ii 
eoum of ft ftn rmis, ftnd vouLd b« glad if joa would 
luh ID your axnllsDl Couhtky Qihtlhih, a reoipi 



rico to maiij of jour raadeK in thli aoclion, 
ui Co.. N. r. IRA L. SPRAOCt 

d man; kinds of waaheg, but find sotbing tb» 
oil, thiLt will andnn mueh batter Uiaa oammoi 



Tbis 



dkaapof 



uablo 



l\oie, DiHds i 



wood 

lurablo tbe 
nthei Ihiu 



wliitawaih, and applied at midaumioBr when the wood i« quit* 
drj and ready to abtorb it freely Any ocfare may be niied 
tar ooloricg, and il ii laid ■ tmalt quantity ol lim vill mikha 
It harder and more durable. W* could give ■ long Hat of 
T»nvna«iiDpo«tioni,but waquaationif Ibey would be greatly 
battai than tha above. 



Of tiie many Inipro<enMDl« that bar* beep made in domei- 
Qo eooDomy, withio the laat taw faan, perliapi there la none 
more uMful ai ngardi aoonomy, health and sonveuiaDoa, 
than (he new mode of preMrviug fralta nod vegetablea. 

Formerly, it was Mnildecad Deoeinry In order to preferre 
fruili, to add an equal weight of augar, ud ale* It down lo 

By the new method, fruit of a|l hlndi can be kept for an 
IndeSnita period, wltb (he addition of but Tary little augur — 
tha natural taale of the fruit ia not deatroyed, and it ia much 
dieaper aa well aa more oondnuTe (o health. 

The whole leerat conaieta in cooking the fruit tbrangh and 
kttping Ikt air from it. There are many patent Jari, Hnne 
of tin. sotne glaaa, tome atone < soma teal with an India rubber 

but In thia aa with molt other thinga, the ilmpleat la the beat. 
Of the different kinde of jari I have naed, I like beat the 









loertained. 



letbod of preparing the 
'"3."Bea,* 



it wilbayru}!, juitanfficieatforuble un. Tbe a 
by dinolving 2 Iba. of lugar la one quart of i 
tbe fruit till it ia scaidnd through, and put it 
hottlea ihould be warmed by tbe fir* or in warm water. Fill 
tbe boUlei to whera the bottom of tbe oock will coma, and 
■bake them aiigbliy to get out the air bubblea. The ooik 
■hould be foroed in lightly, and under each one abould be a 
uod the neck to praienl the cork 



cod In when tbe frui 



I. Ullow 



Q Syrup — Keeping Vegetables, 
rom— In Ihe Co. Gkbt, of June I9lh, poga 



I on (be " Manufi 



sugar,' 



like to bare lupplied, ee ll laaiea tbe seme very imperfectly 
axprcsBed. It should read—" nhen the Juice ia ready fur 
boiling, before warmbg, add one gill of milk of Ii 
by placing Mona lime In a close veaael, and keeping covered 
Ull ilicked ; when used elir It np to tha consiatency of good 
wblle-waah) to thirty gallons of Juice." The pan after the 
parenlhetit wae ooiilted in print. I am willing (o bear pari 
of (he blame myself, for in my hiile In writing (be article I 
omitted It, and not having time to " 
lined. 
in the niDo number 0. H. K of 



preaerve vtgetablei for winter nee. We bare been aw 
pful in keefjing pic-plant, by atewing It till quite soft, sod 

'itb equal parti of bees-wer and rogin malted together. 

String beane way be kept In either of the foilowiog wayi : 
'ban of tbe proper age for cooking, pull and string lame as 
Bual, and ipread them out thinly in the iheda (o dry ; mok 
sme as when green. Or it tbey are eetly enough to get 
ripe before frost, leave Ihem on (be vines till ripe, then gaUi- 

lem stand a few uinules, when, by neing aknile (oatait 
ends, (hey may be atruag almost as readily H when 
green. I have never had any eiperienee in keeping the 
other artielei mentioned. S. a. Boitm. 



Scions of tbe ShFld 



mer, Ollftrd, RoWlpicr, Tjaon. BartlttL Bilboa, K 



OHOW, SALE AND LETTING 
WEBB 7El)iaitE£ AODTH-SOWK SHEEP. 



iBsa 3d. IM9. a( mj residence. 3H miles frcin Holmdrl. il wfild 
shall efftr tbrte Two-Tear clda and fBnr TearLlim Kir Rent- 
■n If esrtLnss for sale, moillr the lot n( " Bisaava "— nine Ksia 



AcilwT Hsllrosd (Dr Freebold, Icmvlni •! t o'clock. Br New.Tork a 
IboatwLH Leave (oolol RoblnsonSlreel. at»o'c«oia A.M. tor 
orLrelnrnliiH at « o'clock P. H, Peieens nar tbas iv<d< star- 
es oen t>e procured at Freehold ud Kej Port 

B-wll AUF. T-wtl. J. C. TAYLOR, HohudeL IT. J. 



N 



iW-YORK STATE TILBWORK8, 

Near the Corner of Lark * Lrdlos-Sti., 
Albany, Tf. Y-. 
^VM- AI. BKNr>E:il, Proprl«toi% 
G-KO. JACKSON, S\i]>erlnt*n*lMtt. 




NEW G0O8EBERBT ANl. 

he (real West. The Ooosriwrrr la Uife. smooth. PTollBe, oi 
.vor. and free from Mildew. Tbe Rupberrrls * Maet «■» 
■TRr and flner Ihsn Dcoliule's Impraved. (»milaTi wnt « 
iiton. HEPFBON t BBT. nitca. H. T. 
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1H0RT-H0RN8 FOR 8ALE.- 

* HKIFSRB. YK«tU<niOa AND CALVES, 

111 of OLOaTKR ud OXrORD blDDd. nUI twKld on nuoDtbl 
rm. Apiilita FBANCIB MORRIS, 

Julj IT-wlmSuot Tbroi.' Wtck. Wnlctmler Cn.. S. T. 



NANKIN (CHINA) SHEEP FOR 8ALE.- 
A Kit riln of Lunbi uid If Backa of tlili nlDkble breed i 



R. L. PBLL, Psllliun Fui 



lTbui<r. 'Ill eoian 



& SL STRODE BtiU contlnae to ship tlieit 

' ' Piua Brad CbHter Caniatr WMtaa, 



Weit Obntn. CbMtor Co.. P* 



QH0RT-H0BN8 AND ALDEKNET8 



Itb. IS-itl 

[MPROVED LIVE STOCK FOR SALE.— 
SKVBHAL YBARUKO eHORT-HOnN BULLS. 

BERKSHIRE PIQ8 FROM SPRINQ LITTERS. 
L. O. MORRIS. ScanHala p. 0.. 



!,■■ 



TALIAN Qtl E...E N S.— 



K QCBsm l\ THIS COUMTRV, 



I. ROSE. 



tlMK nekbrKUd 
ADril S— wl J— Jme 1— mir 



PGNNINGTONVILLE. Chcilr 



AMSTERDAM AGRICULTUBAL WORKS. 

.A.3.d:SXSKX3.A. I<^, XT. 'ST. 




JM. HARVEY & SON, Proprietors and | 
• UuDfictunn of Ooe. Two ud Tbrce-llargg ChJ>sii»ble 
BdII-w H<int-pDir«i.nirahenand Clennrn. Ttireihen und ^pa 



id ClMnm conblnei 



A LB IK T. Ocigber Wh. letl. 
andTHRAKIliN(IHACII[NK8.> 



IK TRnASHING WHEAT. 

R. AH. BAltDEft-3U>reib;dM>heavGsbiS[:ilDiilu.4a>ecDDda. 
3caa mia froia Uit nucbioe, IM puDndii mlu deuDcd trou 
TDaDdatlmitcd»pauDda-loUI, IDiiciimdg. 
. EURRr DBOTKIRS' UimAiod M >b«TU la i idIdiiiu. DIaU 



Youriiralr. ""jOSKPlI R. HOLMES. 

Rxtendlni the tine of Ihnahliiir lo 10 bonn, on IIjk'ii i Snx't 
muhlne. Kill ihMfFB wnulil be threibed and cleuird. uid eillma. 
Iliw at tlw BEM campantlva ma » nude bj Ifae Judicea al Ibe Firir. 

11 iHTcr A ggx'i caln b) irbeat oiei WimisoBoDaii A Co.. «S3 Iba^ 
iqu^a •( M Iba. lo Ibe biufacL to II bmhi^li. 43 xonnda. 

UiarET A »<s'r r*li) In vheal OTer Kiitai BHnniias', l.Bt Iba. 



HiiiiY A eor» caln In whnl aier D 
lual at «a Iba lu ll» buliel. lo U buahda. 
Aa tb« aaTlDH of train nuch more Uian ( 

rllanrprlco-aiidru 
■ nf <he& nlMcltir foi 



ClmlaneooUblDa 
Re'PODaiblc Amenta 



naaleaKH^lhtdlBtew 
mprloD of eacb ma' 



1. UARV£\- A aON. AmateTdam, H. Y. 
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CONTEnTS OF THIS NUHBEK. 



CHORT-HOIIN BULL CALVES FOR 8ALE.- 



July U— irauiilt. 



Trill of HswlBE U(eliln» uiiaiikui.' b: 



[ -p R I N C E & CO., Fluahing, K T, 

I -'- will ronird the rollDiiIni GnUlofota U wiiIIchiIi irtiD tai 
j Hiiaoi: NewC(it»loinn!o(Sln.wherrlM.«.inpri.lniasBii)l*HiWT». 
rldltior «F«rTclui.illDf Khlch irc dncrlb«l Jn tbe forthcomlu 
, pKtcni Office Rfport. Alto CitilDiniH of BdI1» ud Pisonln -I 
i Fmll Md Ornmnmlil Ttta md ol Qrjpw. Jolt gl- irAmll.' 

U Y t"h~B B E ST 



The enlBLcw InKcir.Buipalilrc. hi L. jliktlir Hi 

B.KSfe?£S'a!ii".''; '■ '■"•':;::::::;:::;:: S EMPIRE ABBICDITDRAL WOMS. 

Bed Onvii. CulLnn of-Ai • reciUliir-iUkliiB IdId Mxr. b;l ^, 

protect »«d Coni mm Crov) ■nd FrDtnoM iU Onwlb. bji ,,, 

iD^ulnnabd Anpftr*. ,,.-.,.--.-..... '■ Sbl 

TUB UltAKIBB AND DREBDKlt. 

MeofMr.W«b1i-iSo>itb.rwvn(.bTB.P. lOflMMM. m 

n«inPiiaimiaDlBBBtaoatlaliiCMUe.lwS.liETBnnHiD,T.B. MS 

Vonl b tfa* Pint, to &!. r„ M4 

MnMiiing Luibi,brO. V. imuDcnii M4 

FpUKTiLmJ.ILKaArr.,..., v-wu S 

TbeTluirou|h.ltRdin» In VHmont, brH. J. B»wii. Ml 

IltotarTi<rOiianKtii.bTBTViHB.&UL. W 

Cufamcn eiMHl Gokll. bl J. 8. (km. Bl 

Floe IVonlSbeip In Onondun CnuntT. biOn. RiFTn. iM 

Wool Qoiirlng In IlllnoK bj W. M 5M 

IIOHTICULTUKAL DEPARTaiKDiT. 
CnHlntlDi Ortbudi, 
rSISTS'nVfb'J'p?; 
Ocntnl Pmrk ConHnru/., 

MMrtcua Poiiiol«>al:<<Kl*tr,..„..., 
eDiibliuidPoliwnlbiu.bi'a.BLH. 

Dmrf P«iin Cbund ts SUndnidlMi—u-i- 
rmli anwDtf thcMr oC V/Ultmtltw-taA, 

unrm » HntdenlUnl bmbtf. 



iii of Trcet! iind Waicrinii 




THE DAIRY PEPAKTMBNT. 

A Milk Sprhn Houit 

Btporl Iroml Om Cow D«lfT, ir S, Eli "'.'.!'."'.'. !..'.!! 

nOIHBSTIC BCONOillY. 
CuinlniFniUiand VeRttblnlif HiuiR Biamim, 

ANeitftMlot!cKikBe«f.lTW, 

Mow to PrMw»e K»n, 

Wl.lt* Wuh tor Foncw Ac 

Bonbsm Sinip^KHDlnf Viiitt*)il«. b; H. H. Bduite 

FARM BCII.DIKG8. 
IVAfll W. Morrll* Rmm...... -...,.-,..- 



.. |W Tha Bodoilfned numfWIiir* ObutrHblF EDdl» Chain BtDim 
'■'■f* HOUSE r-O-WTBUS, 

•■^ 'COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEA^ERSt 
'' S! Thruhcn, SspBrKton, Woad-towst fte. 

'.'. at ThoK Powezt produce more power, wllb Itu rianllnk wd in 



mqiillc cipiia u> tba bat Funiln 
't u&rhel. u4 If capaU* of doiofl 
>t elotj^ni tbu tor athu Two 

nd (Or CImilu'. ud iMlify ><>oi. 
R. A ^. HiaVER. 

loblnklU. Behibiilii Co., N. T. 



FtuBM o[ Poult 

I'lIK SKK-HKEPKlfS t>BPARTMBMT, 

BawIUlFtd*SwuiDorBHi.biX.X 

EXTO.'HOLOST. 

Tbs SoTCDleen Teu LocuiU 

ILLHSTKATIONB. 
AHodelBini. ■ ~ 



rpHE YOUNG PARMER'8 MANUAL- 

j^ X WItb Pnnlnl DirHlloni tor Uibtf Oit ■ Finn lod brcUnl 
'.'. 3U finlldloii. FFncri. and Fmnn Olio. Enbnolni alH (b* VonH Fir. 
.- Ul mer-BWDrkihoi]: i><vlii(ful1 dlKctloai tortlKKlcctlDB Bf tsodFini 

and Shop Toolt. Ibclt Uic and ManntictnH. wltb naawroH OrteHtl 
.. nS niBftratloni ot Fencea, flatet, Toolt, «le.. and for pcifomlnt neaiV 

n«T branch of tarmlnn opcratlona Br8. EowiaiH Ton,. Prin 



jwn^ionif«8u|iii;::::.:::»jljM™^.o?^^^ valuable books fob stock qrowerb. 

Poit Horlnc MuDbin*... » Tnuikf Of Pear Tn«. MS V "-"" -^".u ■,' -u 

michlnii PTowa £n II<irKTA!<on'iniruh1iuHa.tt3 ' 

BlbriKlit Bantami. Ml llnrder*! Threihin* Haehln*. JH 



The Hone and hli DIaeate 



THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. "uStPiKoml^SSSS^'^ 19 
— Richardtnn .in ihtHorte.::::. ":::::::: :::.::.::: » 

Kn.braclnihlih1iloTTond.ari.tlH.br.edlnaaDdinaDareiBHit.and S^,"l?i §!ill'i^''Ji'iffii?*"^* }-i 

.lct>: wlU.ih.dl»ntetlowhlobbclti<ibit<^>M>dthcren.edkibett 1 oualt A SpMnH on the H™^ l.B 

idapted to their cure. S, Robert JenniDo.V. 8. To which ar. add. JJllch Cow, md Drirr Fainli*^ C L. Fltot, *l.n 

!dRarer'iineiho<lo(taniinitliorKaiuidiheUwatwemnIrBiBii. (Inodale'i PtlnrliilaoriliwaiMt. B 

ilicaWe to the piirchMc and MieoMbe animal, lUuflraled bi near- »«dd;t AmeHem OaWe Durtor. l.W 

•iwennavinn. Price »i.as.-bi n>.ii, pcip^ Forwoebr CoitVi£S!SMni!!Si:::::::::::; I"::: i"::" :::::: S 

LUTHKRTUCKKR ABON. Co. Oenl-Omce. Alhanr. N. r. Ouenon on MFIch Cowil7l7. S 

-. — w Tomll A Martin on Calllt. I.S 

1 LBANY TILE WORKS shrfp. 

"V ooair«aouiiToiATisi:at«DKi.oi8T.inn'.Aij..iiT.N.T. v^Sltion%h?ep, !?. .. .°!;\ 'I!"::":".':::.'"";:.:::: 5 

swine! 

TnnaltiMirtlnontbenw. n 

POUI.IRT. 

Bcment'tPoulIerer'iCoDicaDUin 11.11 

BKES. 
Untrtmlb's Hire and Honej llee. (I.X 

Siilni>r >MlRericiDrBee.KeeihiaEi»1abied. I.W 
ubiKin-t Beet and Bee-Keeplnn. 1.« 

The above worka will be lenl br mall, potlpdd. on Ibc ro«*«UoB ot 
the prieet D^-ied. Addna LUTHIK f UOKjnA SW. 



Id HORSK-MIOE TIl.R. 



hbale. 

"-OAMUON. AtbaoT. M. ▼ 



TO IMFROVH THE BOIL AND THH MIHD. 



ALBANY .N. Y., SEPTEMBER, 1862. 



•pUBLISlIED Br LUTHER TUCKER & SON 

J. J. TIIOMAB. ASaOCItT B H>i ro tt. Ukhw Bnaet, N 
TKIlMB-HrTT Own* A ¥■««.— TeDcopl«iirUi*OBmTiT 

TirB CITI.riTATOR liu bem puhlLdied tvcntr-rlihlrnn. . 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
8call«r«d notes •! TrKTel. 

FlKUINQ DVDIB Din'TCRLTIES. EdWARD BoWLAND of 

Ne« Bedfotd, took me to liis rorm on Clarlte's Point, 
wliere lie h reducing the rouglieat ind moat unpromiaing 
land 10 emoothnen and fertility. He i* nidelj md 8U< 
cef^riillc engaged in comniercinl buanen, and occupiei 
|Mirl of 1ii« time in rural irnprovement for (he pnrpoae of 
lieiiitli and recreation. Tlie liiDd belor« improTement ia 
eneiimlKred with large quantitiea of huge bouldera, weeds 
■nd briieh. Such boulders aa neigh only a few hundred 
pounds, lire drawn off on Blone-boaU; Iboee froni one to 
three tniiii are removed b; meioa of the new etone-liftei 
(which hal been latel; deacrilied in moat of the agricul- 
tnml pspera, tmt the inventor's name I have forgotten.) 
which takes them up in !U huge cla*8 and drops them 
where Deeded for farm walls. One fleld is Ibu9 cleared 
•nnnnllj, leaving s good, mellow, productiie aoil. Bud 
famishing feneea that will be likelj to last a lliousand 
;«an at least. The walls are built in trenches, dug about 
two feet deep, preventing their dieptacement bj frost, and 
ir« about four Tcet high. CommoD, substtuitial walls, cost 
about f! per rod ; those built chiefly of the large sMnes 
(weighing two or three tons) faced on one aide, |3 per 
rod; while the handaomeM and moat ■ahetaatially built, 
faced on both sides, coal (6 a rod. A. poultry- yard, fenced 
with pickets, waa attached to granite posts by means of iron 
bolts set in drilled holes— a post not uncommoa in Kew- 
Englnnd. The proprietor informed me tliat these posts, 
made by his own workmen by means of drilling and 
wedging, cost only IB cents each besidea the drilling — the 
usual market price beinc a dollar. I did not See any 
thing lo prevent their lasting at least five thouaiuid years. 
The Eiirplvu stone are drawn two tnilet to the city, and 
told, the wa|[oiis relaraing with manure The cost of 
drawing off all the stone, and reducing tbe si^l to » floe 
mellow condition, is fSOO to (SOO pet acre. Such land 
has produced AO bntbeli of corn, and is wotlli the inlcreit 
on (800 per acre for Uw putatage of oUj oMtl& 



Fish is largely used as manure. It la bought at BB 
cents per barrel, and usually scattered over the coni'Seldt 
till fetmcDtation ia fairly in progress, when it is covered 
with the hoe. A more perfect mode of using is to maoa- 
faclure it into compost. Atteraating layers formed of 
two inches of Seb and twelve inches soil, forked over, 
makes a compost equal in strength to good stable manure. 
It acts with more power at first, but does not last so long 
as common manure. A barrel of Esb, used either way, 
is regarded aa valuable u a ton of average stable manure 
Its effects will not last over tliiee or four years — but ob- 
viously much longer on clay soil than light loam. 

KiFiNiNO Ghapis ovib Stoni BoitDtfts. — Hathiw 
HowMHo of New-Bedford, iafoimed me that the b«« 
winds often eOected serious ii^arf to his grapevines wbeo 




id to a common trellis. Observing thai a vine whiA 
snlally ran over rocks, bore well, and ripened its crop 
early, he has constructed a border of stone, over which 
the grapea are trained. Tbe border is on the south aide 
if the garden wall, and ia wsrm and well aheltered from 
tiads. The bed of stones is about aiz feet wide, and a 
oot and a half high— the front kept even with plank. 
From the front edge of this plank a nearly Sat and sloping 
trellis extends to the gai den wall, over which the vine* 
ID a few inches above the atone. The shelter, and the 
'flection from botli wall and atone Cause tbe fruit to ripen 
about s fortnight sooner than when suffering from ex- 
posure. The stone were round specimens about tbe sin 
e's head, and were laid loosely and evenly in the 

HoRTicDLTDEK AT NiwpoBT, R. I. — Accompanied by 
my friend J. U. Eirli of Worcester, 1 have made a hur- 
visit to aeveral of the fine gardena of this city. Ddh- 
PiLL has a small place lu the more compact part of the 
city, which he has improved to much advantage, and hai 
good collection of greenhouse plants, hardy sbrabberrj 
id dwarf pears. One end of his greenhouse was nearly 
>vered with a trained heliotrope the stem of which was 
an inch and a half in diameter, and the spreading plant 
12 feet high. Among other interesting ohjccts in the col- 
lection were some very fine new double Fuchsias, The 
dwarf pears were Id a state of vigorous growth, but ai- 
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though seyeral years of age, he stated did not bear tvell. 
Thej furnish, however, fine specimens. Uvedale^s St 
Germain has grown to a weight of two poutuh four ounces. 
He greatly prefers standard pears for this locality. The 
cool damp air of summer at this place, which renders it so 
desirable for a summer retreat, is not favorable to earli- 
ness, and he informed me that only a few miles distant in- 
land there was a difference of nearly two weeks in the 
ripening of strawberries and other early fruits. Newport 
seems to resemble England in its climate more nearly than 
any other place in this country, by its cool summers and 
warm winters, and is therefore especially favorable to the 
growth of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The summer residence of Charles H. Russell of 
New- York, is one of the best kept places here. The 
grounds contain 13 acres, in a high state of finish, six gar- 
deners being mostly employed. One of the novelties of 
the place is a fine weeping oak, the lower branches of 
which lie prostrate upon the ground and extend 20 feet 
from the trunk. The growth of peaches in pots is success- 
fully practiced ; several trees, about 4 feet high, had crops 
approaching maturity ; among others the Early Tillotson 
had already assumed a deep red hue, and was nearly ripe. 
Tlie gardener informed us that giving plenty of air, or by 
placing them outside the glass for a week or two before 
they became mellow, imparted a fine flavor, and they be- 
came as good as those grown on standard trees. A small 
but excellent grapery was well filled with ripening fruit, 
a number of vines in pots from cuttings made in the spring 
of 1861, were bearing five or six fine bunches each. Dwarf 
pears do well in the fruit garden, and many were profuse- 
ly loaded with young fruit. They are not trained as pyra- 
mids, but more in the umbrella form, or rather in a suc- 
cession of spreading and drooping whorls from top to bot- 
tom. Wlison^s Albany is preferred on the -whole to any 
otlier strawberry, and Hovey*s Seedling next. 

Another fine place is the summer residence of Dklanct 
Kane of New- York, and is distinguished for its collection 
of conifers. A large curvelinear roof grapery contained 
a heavy crop. Peaches and nectarines are very success- 
fully trained in a sloping position 
towards a wall, and covered with 
a single line of glass sash. The 
accompanying section will show 
the mode. The trees were several 
years old, about four inches in 
diameter at the ground, and were 
Xrained in the fan shape 9 or 10 
feet high. They were fully set 
with young peaches, already an 
inch or more in diameter. The 
glass is a few inches outside the 
trained surface, and mclines against the wall, protecting 
from weather and insects. The whole contrivance is sim- 
ple, comparatively cheap, and attended with success. 
The residence of J. N. Hart is a smaller place, but con- 
fining many objects of interest. In the greenhouse 
uiere was a fine collection of the new double Fuschias, 
dnd other greenhouse plants. The long ranges of pear 
trees trained as espaliers were in a successful state of 

"^ -th. 

^eara. — J. M. Earle of Worcester informed me while 

•»ere that the Paradise d*Automne had proved the most 

productive of all varieties at Worcester, while in quality 

t cont5""ed to maintain its high reputation. The St. 

jKifliqii n/^-** v^SfKW '»«»'*•?«'»'' ♦b«»» ^or^erly *»»« 




fVuit improves materially as the tree advances In age from 
its first bearing. It ripens with the Bartlctt, but the 
Bartletts remain untouched and uneaten while the St. 
Ghislains are all gone. The Beurre Clairgeau has dimi- 
nished none of its high promise by later experience. It 
is vigorous in growth and very productive, while the fruit 
is large, beautiful and good, ripening at a season (late 
autumn) that renders it very valuable. The Alexandre 
Lambre is a new variety of high promise. Edward Earli 
of the same place informed me that for productiveness 
and vigor, the Bufi'um was nearly unequalled. A tree 
standing on bis grounds, which he grafted when a small 
twig 22 years ago, is now about 30 feet high, and bore 7i 
bushels in 1861, and 20 bushels in 1860. Last year's 
crop was much smaller than usual. The crop sells at 
about |3 per bushel. The great success with this tree 
appears to be owing to its proximity to the site of a cess 
pool and a buried animal — but if the same results could 
be obtained by repeating or furnishing a similar manur- 
ing, an acre of 150 trees might be relied on to supply an 
annual average crop of some 1,500 bushels, worth over 
14^000 — the interest on |60,000, and paying belter than 
many shares of fancy railway stock. 

A Glance at Providence, R. I. — Horticulture has 
not made so great an advance here as at some, other 
places, although there are many neat gardens of moderate 
pretensions. One of the best is that of Alexander Dun- 
can, the celebrated banker. The house, grounds and 
garden, occupy some three or four acres, in a high state 
of keeping. That portion of the grapery warmed with 
fire heat presented a fine appearance. Hamburghs with 
bunches nearly a foot long and weighing several pounds, 
already a dark purple, hung in profusion from the vines 
overhead. The greenhouse contained some fine spedmena 
of the more common plants. An India-rubber tree, two 
or three inches in diameter, and 11 or 12 feet high, was 
growing vigorously with luxuriant fohage. Gov. Spraoub 
has a new and handsome glass structure, with three wings, 
one devoted to green-house plants, a second to raising 
pine-apples, while the third is a grapery. Several vines 
in pots were well loaded with grapes. The Fuschias in 
the ereen-house, although not of rare sorts, were unusually 
fine in appearance, the short symmetrical form and drop- 
ping trusses of flowers entirely concealing the pots, and 
producing a highly ornamental effect. At President 
Watland's very neat and inexpensive garden, the mode 
in which a hardy grape-vine was trained, rendered it some- 
what an object of landscape beauty. The stem of a cedar 
tree 8 or 9 feet high, with all the branches projecUng a 
foot or more, was set like a post and the vine trained over 
so as to cover it — the whole having something of the form 
of a pyramidal tree. When loaded with ripe grapes if 
must be a handsome object. I am informed by different 
cultivators here that the two varieties of the strawberr) 
most valued are the Wilson and Hovey — the former beinf 
preferred to any other. 

A Handsome Flower Garden. — One of the finest dis- 
plays of floral beauty that I ever witnessed, was on tb' 
banks of the Sekonk river, two miles east of Providence 
The Kalmia grows there naturally in great profusion, v*'*. 
was in full bloom, mixed as it was with the thin under 
growth of the scattered woods. Single manea of thiff 
beautiful flower, covering many square yards, were eeei 
scattered abundantly over whole acres. The ride along 
tv-^ Kanirr 'vf ^M j-^i>, mn^ throuKh thii eleguil wtftunl 
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garden, is one that is scarcely equalled so near a city. 
N£AT Stables. — Some of the citizens of Providence 
seem to have given particular attention to the construc- 
tion of neat stables, a few of which I examined. That of 
Alkxandkk Duncan is kept as neat as a parlor. The 

floor is hard burnt brick on edge, laid as smooth as marble 
flagging. 

The walls were grained in imitation of oak — the par- 
titions grained plank, set in cast-iron frame — the mangers 
cast-iron. The rye straw for litter was spread smoothly 
and evenly, bordered with a braided straw carpet next the 
passage. My friend who accompanied me, playfully in- 
quired of the coachman if the horses were sul^ject to the 
usual wants of nature, as no bam odor nor its indications 
were visible. I would much prefer taking a meal from a 
table set in this stable, to one in a liquor-fumed tavern. 
Tlie harness-room was a model of neatness, — furnished 
with a neat oil-cloth carpet, clock, &c., — a room for wash- 
ing harness adjoining, fitted with water-pipes and stop- 
cocks — and the large carriage-room in keeping. Dr. 
Tobet's stable was smaller, but in the neatest order — the 
carriage- room and office of varnished walls, and furnished 
wlih coal-stove, gas-pipes, and other conveniences like 
those of a room in a dwelling. The stable itself had all 
the fixtures for lighting with gas. In addition to most of 
these arrangements, I observed at the stable of J. Y. 
Smith, a gong in the ofiice attached to a telegraph wire 
from Uie bouse, the number of strokes giving various sig- 
nals to the coachman. J. J. t. 



• •• 

The Agriooltoral emd Commeroial Valae of Ar- 
tificial Manures. 

Letter to the Country Gentleman from Dr. Voelck- 
ER, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society or England. 

It may be remembered that in an article published in 
the Country Gentleman under date of June 19th, we 
discussed the above subject at some length, — referring in 
the course of it to the views entertained by Dr. Voelck- 
ER, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cirencester, England. A copy of the article was 
sent to Dr. V., who has kindly favored us with the reply 
copied below. We avail ourselves of the oppoKunity, in 
publishing it, to correct an error in our former article : We 
there stated that Dr. Voelcker receives a salary of ** £160 
per annum " from the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land for making analyses of manures, &c, for the mem- 
bers of that society at a reduced rate — which is correct, ex- 
cept as regards the amount paid. We had before us at 
the time a financial statement of the Royal Society, and 
overlooked the fact that the period covered was six 
months^ instead of one year ; the salary actually paid Dr. 
Voelcker by the Royal Society is £300 per year, for ser- 
Tices as above, in addition to which he also receives a 
special grant of £200 annually, for carrying out chemical 
and agricultural investigations — being a total sum of £500, 
or $2,600. 
Dr. VoELCKER^s letter is as follows : — 

ROTAL AORICULTURAL GOLLKOK,) 

CiaaHCKSTKR. July 2, IStii. { 
My Dear Sir — With this post you will receive a paper 

of mine on the agricultural and commercial value of arti- 
ficial manures, in which I express views co-inciding in al- 
mo£it every particuUr with those entertained by my friend. 
Dr. Pugh. Tou are quite welcome to reprint those parts 
in your excellent paper whksh may appear to you de- 
■irable to be brought before your readers. 



At the time when my paper was published, the manu- 
facture of artificial manure was carried on in England to 
a very limited extent, in comparison with what it is at 
present. The trade in artificials then partook more of the 
character of a venturous speculation, than of that of a le- 
gitimate, well regulated business transaction, and few men 
of character and possessing suflBcient capital, and skill, 
were willing to embark their fortune in a new and hither- 
to untried undertaking. 

The consequence was that at first the manufacture and 
sale of artificial manures were chiefly carried on in Eng- 
land as it appears to be the case with you at present, 
principally by men who had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, and to whom temporary success was every- 
thing, no matter by what means it was obtained. 

At that time fraudulent manures were the rule, and 
honorably prepared, price-worthy fertilizers the exception 
in our markets. To check the frauds which were prac- 
ticed upon the unsuspecting farmers of England, I was one 
of the first analytical chemists who published a valuation 
table or price list of the various fertilizing constituents 
which are usually found in manures. 

Valuations according to Prof. Way*8, Nesbit^s, or my 
own tables — and it matters little to which preference was 
given — fully answered that purpose. They moreover ma- 
terially contributed to render the manure trade what it ia 
now ill the great majority of cases, a well regulated busi- 
ness, carried on by men of substance, character, and pos- 
sessing scientific and commercial knowledge and en- 
terprise. 

It is only now and then that dealers in downright trashy 
manures can effect a sale ; in the vast minority of cases 
price-worthy, though by no means equally valuable, ma- 
nures may now be bought in almost every market town of 
any importance. 

I do not ^oubt for a moment that the exertions made 
in your country by my friends, Dr. Pugh and Dr. John- 
son of Yale College, will bring about a similar desirable 
change in your manure market, and for this reason feel 
considerable reluctance to offer any remarks, which may be 
wrongly interpreted by interested parties. Let me there- 
fore again state distinctly that the valuation tables pub- 
lished by several analytical chemists have been of the 
greatest service to the farming community. I am bound, 
however, to state that I never regarded these tables, in con- 
junction with an ordinary chemical analysis, in themselves 
sufficient to determine with great precision, the exact price 
of a manure in so many £, s. and d. 

In estimating the commercial value of a manure, an 
analytical and agricultural chemist should take into con- 
sideration many purely practical matters which are too 
frequently overlooked, and which can never be expressed 
in figures, nor indeed always in writing. Thus, for in- 
stance, the form in which the phosphates are present in a 
manure should be taken into account. I do not mean 
that only notice should be taken in an analysis whether 
the phosphates exist as soluble or as insoluble phosphates, 
for the difference in the composition, value and efficacy 
of these two forms is too marked to be overlooked by the 
merest tyro in chemistry. What I mean is that the con- 
ditions should be regarded, in which constituents usually 
passing under the same name in chemical analysis, occur 
in a manure. For instance, an analysis showing, say 20 per 
cent, of insoluble phospliate of lime in a manure, does not 
give us sufficient data for estimating the commercial value 
of this valuable fertilizing constituent, for, though all passiug 
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under the name of insoluble phosphates, Uiese constituents 
may exist in the manure as very fine bone dust, or as 
coarse, half-inch bones, and in each of the two conditions 
it is evident bones have a different commercial value. 
Again, the insoluble phosphates may be present as animal 
black or bone charcoal, in which shape they have much 
less value than in the shape of bonedust, or they exist 
as bone-ash again, another form in which insoluble phos- 
phates occur in manures. Still farther, insoluble phos- 
phates may occur in artificial manures in the shape of 
apatite, sombrero phosphate, coarse coprolite powder, and 
ether phosphatic minerals. Although in the form of such 
minerals insoluble phosphates have a certain value to Uie 
manufacturer, who converts them, by means of oil of 
Titriol, into soluble phosphates, they are of scarcely more 
utility to the farmer than sand, because they cannot be 
appropriated by plants, and for this reason, when present 
in a manure in this shape^ are of no commercial value to 
to the consumer. 

Nitrogen is another constituent which may be present in 
half a dozen or more difiereut forms, dlfiering widely in 
their agricultural and commercial value. Thus in the shape 
of shoddy or wool refuse it takes years before the nitrogen 
of the wool becomes sufficiently available for the use of 
plants. Scarcely more useful is the nitrogen in leather 
refuse. In hide clippings, and various other animal refuse 
matters, we find nitrogen, but while in one refuse the ni- 
trogenous matter is readily decomposed, in another it re- 
mains for a long time inert in the soil, and therefore in 
the latter form nitrogen possesses less commercial value 
than in the former. 

Again, nitrogen may eiist in the shape of an aromoniacal 
■alt^ or as guano; and again its agricultural, as well as its 
commercial value, are modified. It is therefore unreason- 
able to allow the same price for the nitrogen which in dif- 
ferent manures may occur in so many different conditions. 
Moreover, the state of preparation of manures greatly 
affects their value. Is the manure dry, or wet? Is it 
very fine, or coarse and lumpy ? Is it uniform in com- 
position, or not ? Are the component parts of a manure 
and their relative proportions in a manure, really useful 
for the purpose for which they are recommended ? What 
facilities are there in a particular locality to obtain arti- 
ficial manures ? And many similar questions require to be 
answered, before anything like a just estimate of the value 
of a manure can be given. In short, a considerable amount 
of commercial and agricultural knowledge, as well as great 
experience, and tlie fixed determination neither to favor 
producer or consumer, are qualifications quite as essential 
as analytical skill and ability of calculating a rule of three. 

I should much regret if these remarks should have the 
effect of leading men to the conclusion tliat the analysis 
of Artificial Manures is of no use. Only designing or igno- 
rant men can utter such a preposterous sentiment, and 
my advice to farmers is to have no dealings with manure 
dealers who give expression to such a sentiment, for they 
know, or ought to know, better. 

Chemical analysis is of the highest practical utility, and 
just because I feel that our *' manure calculators ^ are apt 
to bring chemistry into discredit, I am anxious to place 
the real money valuations in their right light. 

WithoiU a correct analysis not even an approximate 
estimate of the value of a manure can be given, but for 
reasons just now stated, other circumstances ouglit to be 
taken into consideration, in addition to the mere pcrcentic 
composition of manure before our opinion of the value of 
a manure is given. 

Allow me in conclusion to notice that in my capacity of 



Constilting Chemist to the Royal Agricultuml Society of 

England I have had abundant opportunities of recognizing 

the high esteem in which chemical analysis is held by the 

British farmer at the present time. 

BtUeve me, Yoim yerj truly, 

AUG. VOELCKER, 

The paper by Dr. Voblckkr on the Agricultural and 
Commercial Value of Artificial Manures, referred to in 
the foregoing letter, was originally published in the 
" Bath and West of England Agricultural Journal,** in 
1865. It is very valuable and interesting throughout, al- 
though our extracts from it, at this time, must be quite 
brief. If occasion should offer hereafter, we may make 
farther drafts from the same source. 

Money Value Indicated by Analysis* 

The qticstion, how much money is an artificial manure 
worth? is one of paramount importance to the farmer; 
and happily it is one the solution of which chemistry 
greatly facilitates. Any good analytical chemist can ascer- 
tain tlie exact amount of the different constituents of the 
manure, and knowing the market price at which they can 
be obtained separately, he is enabled to calculate with 
tolerable accuracy its commercial value. In chemical 
analyses the farmer therefore possesses a 8ure means of 
ascertaining before effecting a purchase whether the price 
demanded is reasonable or exorbitant. 

It would lead us too far to enumerate all the reasons 
which could be assigned for fixing the price of some of 
the more frequently occurring manuring substances which 
follow. However useful the subjoined table may be to the 
practical man, considerable latitude must be allowed in 
estimating the real commercial value of an artificial ma* 
nure ; and as all articles of commerce are subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations, it follows necessarily that the price 
list subjoined can have no permanent value : 

Table for determining the Money value of Artificial 

Manures. 

1. Nitropren in the form of ammonia, 8d. per lb. 

2. NMtrogen in animal or vegetable substances 6d. do. 

3. Niti-ale of soda. 2d. do. 

4. Phosphate of lime (bone earth,) Id. do. 

or phosphoric acid alone Sd. do. 

6. Soluble phosphate of lime, or bi-phospliate of lime, 4><d. do. 
%. Salts of potash, Did. do. 

7. Gypsum Id. per 10 lb. 

8. Lime Id. per 13 lb. 

9. Carbonate of lime, Id. per 35 lb. 

10. Magnesia, Id. per 10 lb. 

11. Organic matter (humus.) Id. per 20 lb. 

12. Common salt« Id. per 10 lb. 

For all practical purposes the determination of the value 
of the remainder of the substances which are usually in- 
dicated in the analyses of artificial manures, such as oxide 
of iron, alumina, silica, may be entirely neglected. 

It is surprising that farmers, whilst they possess in 
chemical analysis a sure means of having the money value 
of an artificial manure coirectly ascertained, should more 
generally be guided in their purchases by printed testi- 
monials. These testimonials are often fictitious, and, even 
when genuine, cannot be relied upon in estimating the 
real money value of a manure. Under favorable circum- 
.stauccs, the application of the most worthless manure 
occasionally is attended with an abimdant crop ; and as 
the dealer or manufacturer takes good care to select for 
publication only those opinions which are favorable to the 
sale of the manufactured article, and does not tell us how 
many expressions of opinion he has received, which, when 
published, would damage his business, it is evident that 
little dependence can be placed on printed testimonials. 

• • • 

C^ Mr. Horace L. Emrrt, of the Albany Agricul- 
tural Works, sailed for England on Saturday last, with the 
view of establishing more direct commercial relations with 

customers in Great Britain and her Colonies, and to intro- 
duce his Machines, if possible, to more extensive use in 
Europe. This journey has been for some time in contem- 
plation, and we trust its results may more than equal the 
anticipations that have been entertained. There is do 
better field for the proper employment of AmetieMi 
energy and inventive genius. 
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Heiir7 Wells" Orapa House at Aurora, N. Y. 

UdcIi inlecest hu been ioduccJ among gnipe-gRi<reri 
in tlie new niode of conetnicliiig Tineriea, dencritwd uiij 
recommended b; William Bright of Phikdelphls, <n hi; 
recenllv published *or-k on thin eulyecL Without wish- 
ing M disciiM ihs nierit? of this mode at present, we Ihiiib 
our readeri will be interested in n brief ooUce of the Ter^ 
•ucceaarull eiperiment made hv Hihrt Wf.llb, Esq., ol 
Aurora, K. Y., uuder ihe careful management of James 
H. Cniifte, his gardener. He lias erected a ainall Btructure, 
IS b; SO feet, with ■ currclinear roof, and ocl;igona1 endB, 
nTmounC«d by a ventiLating tap^ the whole forming a neat 
•nd beautiful building. It cantaina Sdy vinefl, 
twenl^r-one montln riiice tliey irere IrBimpIaiited iiil 
viner;, and having already tipeued earlj in auntmer, i 
bimchei uf eicellent fruiL 

In cooBtructing the house, a cellar was fint dug and 
walled, about three feet deep. A Hoor w»a then laid 
hard burnt brick, and hrl(!k placed on edge fiipporthig 
■notlier brirk floor, with a space of air between the 
einal to ilie breadth of tlie brick supporting Uie upper 
one. On this upper floor, compartments were mnde of 
briifc, around (he whole interior, e»cii compartment 
lla vine being S{ feet square, and lutMiiig half a c 
yard of aoil. Next Kitliiu tliii raw of coropartmeni 
walk or lattice pa»es around the house. The iiiti 
portion is occupied with grapes in pwls, and also 
«arl7 le^tablea. lljii (pace beiiig alxiut 10 feet by it). 
good Aupply of ttring beaus was obtained the present 
Ion Et fur use about the lime tiiat gardeners usually plant 
In open ground. Grapea in pou, four feel liigb, were lot 
ed with about ten luxuriant bunches each, the vines being 
HireK jeara old. Some beautiful ornamental planLf 
pots, placed in the centre, added to the interior sppc 
BJic« o! the grapery. A cistern beneath furuiitliea 
•bundant supply of water. Ilitching'g hot water appamlus 
for healing the liner]- and the adjacent small green-houBe, 
consumes about ii Ions of coal annually. During the 
period of most rapid growth, early in the season, each 
Tine evapornted about two gallons of water each 21 Itoun, 
The time reipiired in attendance has not excuedi.'d more 
Uian one or two hours daily, the pinching, training, 4c 
being dune chiefly on rainy days when work could not be 
performed without doota. Tlie soil for the brick boiei 
ts a mixture of manure, bone-dust, and old decayed ani- 
mal matter, al! in compost se»eral years. A large nhare 
leeds annual renewing, and the labor and care are greater 
than that required for a common vinery; but for early 
productiveness and abundant supply, this far exceeds 
Ibem. 

The vines were planted In November 13(10, and com- 
menced their growth in February following; they are 
iww stout and vigorous, and cover the whole interior of 
Ihe glais. Each has borne and ripened aeverol Gne 
bsjnehes of grnpes tlie present season. The gardener 
thinks he con raise a thousand pounds next year, and the 
proprietor gave it as his opinion, that aa a matter of dob 
Ura and cents, a good profit might be derived from such 
K grapery. lie expects to ohtain an sbunduit family eup- 
ply, immediately rullowing early blrawberriea. 



HERKiHlm Co. Chiisi.— During tlie week ending July 
9, SfitS boxes of clieese, weighing tSl,l£B pounda. Were 
delivered at the depot at Little Falla, for shipment east. 
Tliis, at 8 cents per pound, would amount to |ai,130. 



SUMMER PRUNINQ HEDGES. 
I( iiliould bo constantly Lome in mind, in all oporationa 
with trees, llmt a heavy lopping of leaves during tlie pa* 
riod of gtuwtli, alwavs gives a more or less severe check 
to the growth. Some trees, as tho Peach and Ogag* 
soon TMiovcr in a considerable degree from this check— • 
with others, Imving lesa power to reproduce fresh ahooW, 
It is nearly fatal. O^agu hedges, which have been allowed 
two or lliree years to heoonie strongly eslablialied, may re> 

gain in tlilckenlag behtg greater than tlie losa by a check 
ot rigor. It ia, however taken for granted thai Ihe pre* 
vious management has been right, or such as to produce si 
broad thigk base, with a tliinuer and narrower upright 
growth; consequenlly, in cutthig ulT this upper portion, 
al least one-half or two-thirds of the leaves ar« kiIII ubQ' 
ally lefl. A severer cutting back would be apt (o provfl 
nearly fatal lo Otiier hedges tbim those of the Ouage 
Orange. It is the summer pruning that occaiiuna mucb 
of the lerious check or death of shoots seen on otiier 
hedges, and ascribed to " unknown and myslerioua caO' 

Instead of Bhearing ofl' a smooth snrfucc, so as to make 
hedges look like a wall, it is belter to give them more of 
a natural and a leas arliiiiiiil ■ppearanee, by merely cut- 
ting back all llie long shout?, and suireriiig the weaker and 
shorter to grow— giving the surface a more irregular and 
richer appearance. It is eppeciallv neecRuiry to keep tha 
top narrow, and the bottom as wide and free growing U 



HARD WA\8 OF DOING THINGS. 
Tlie cultivator of fruil aliould always bear in mind that 
the best way to get rid of destrueliie inlets is ti kill 
them. The various remedies, short of lliii course, ara 
often more expensive or laborious than direct sUughter, 
and commonly hielHcient at bett. As an inslance, w« 
sea the old remedy of tansy for Ihe peaih-grub going the 
rounds of the papers again. Tliig remedy may be efficient, 
'hile the owner of an orcliard of a thousand peach 
is setting out a thouaand tansy plantB at tlie foot of 
eca, and nursing and protecting them, to say nothing 
of the impediment they would constHiillr occasion lo good 
cultivation, lie night go over an orchard of ten llioufand 
trees and wiihtha point of his knife destroy every gmb 
in Die hark, tlie ealemal indication of which, by gum and 
iwdiist, quickly enables him to know where to look. Wa 
now by experience lliat a single hand will effectuaUy 
ear many hundred trees in lliis way in a single day ; and 
repclilion of the work loo or three times a year will 
keep an orchard clear, where the iiiseds are abundant. 

fre are many other illuslralions of the same principle, 
such, for example, as syringing young fruit Irecra with 
lime, tobacco, Ice, to repel tlie curcnlio, the luborofsucii 
repeated application being generally greater than that of 
g tlie insect bx the jarring and pinching syslem. 
There ore a fi'W instancea where insects moy be destroy- 
ed by wholesale, as, for inatauoe, the- aphis by soap buiIs, 
"he eurranl worm b.f dry caustic lime; but tliere are 
nany others where it would be more profitable to 
I man to pick worms and bugs by the day, witli lila 
thumb and finger, than attempt to frighten <hem away by 
itaide influences, whether it ia scare-crows for birda, 
iaanu for mosquitoes, or pellets of soft grass for pilf«r^ 
ing boys- An active man or boj will capture ttugl; 10 
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insects a minute wbcn they numerouslj infest shrubs and 
bushes, which is 1,200 an hour, or 12,000 a daj, and is 
more efficient than offensive nostrums, that often do more 
harm to vegetable growth than to thick-skinned worm:), 
and hard slielled beetles. Wlicre insects may be shaken 
into vessels of hot water by wholesale, such a mode is, of 
course, to be preferred. We have nearly always found 
direct attack the best way, and very few days^ work in the 
Aggregate will keep most gardens clear of Uiem. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Pear Trees and l¥oodc]iucks« 

McssRS. Editors — I set out a small pear orchard last 
spring, consisting of 40 standard Bartlett and 10 Flemish 
Beauty, all of which have lived but three. The land is a 
sandy loam with some limestone rock. It is good for 
either grass or grain. After setting them out, I drew out 
tliree loads of coarse horse manure, consisting chiefly of 
rye straw with which the horses had been bedded, and 
placed it around them for a mulching. The ground is on 
quite an elevation, and is greatly infested with woodchncks, 
which are making considerable liavoc among the trees by 
tearing up the bark with their teeth, and I am fearful if I 
find no remedy for them, they will destroy most of my 
Uees. The ground has not been plowed up witliiu three 
Tears, but it is my intention to do so next spring. As I 
iiave had but little experience in pear culture, I would 
like to know what varieties of the standard are the best 
for market purposes, and of the dwarf also, and the time 
that is required for standards and dwarfs to come into l)ear- 
ing. It would be a great accommodation also if I could 
obtain a receipt of some composition, the application of 
which would prevent the ravages of the woodchuek. 

Fiahkill. July 14. 1862. A Nkw Subscbibbr. 

It would be much better to set out trees on land that 
has been reduced to a fine mellow condition by thorough 
and repeated plowing. Setting in grass land is a bad 
practice, although a heavy mulching may serve partly to 
lessen its bad effects for a time. Tarring the stems is 
hazardous at best, and often kills trees. A better way to 
protect from woodchueks would be to encase the stem 
in a broad box, made by setting either three or four boards 
▼ertically about the stem and tacking them together. Or, 
tying about them a mans of brier cuttings, or trimmings 
of an osage hedge, would probably effect the same pur- 
pose. Possibly a coating of tobacco and lime mixed, or 
other offensive substances, might keep off the woodchncks, 
but we do not know how great an abhorrence they have 
fw the odious weed. As it would reqtiire renewing when 
washed off by rains, the other remedy would perhaps be 
best Shooting the animals would be efficient. The best 
▼arieties of the pear raised as standards for market pur- 
poses, are Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Howell, Sheldon, On- 
ondaga, Virgalieu, Lawrence, Buffum and Clairgeau. 
Dwarf h — Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duchess of Angouleme, 
Diel, Glout Morceau, &c. Standards mostly begin to bear 
from three or four to ten or twelve years after setting out ; 
some sorts much sooner than others ; those badly manag- 
ed or neglected may never bear. Dwarfs, if well manag- 
ed, begin to bear in two or three years. 

Propaffatlaii off Fruits, &c« 

Will the wild plum, which is indigenous here, do for 
stocks to graft improved varieties on? (1.)— Would you 
recommend budding or grafting fruit trees, and why? (2.) 
— ^Will the seeds of strawberries — improved varieties, 
luch as Wilson*s Albany, Triomphe de Gand, &c., if plant- 
ed, bring forth plants of the kinds or varieties as the pa- 
rent plant? (8.)— Can you inform me of some work on 
the culture and propagation of the raspberry and black- 
berry ? (4.) — Which is the best method of preparing the 



seeds for the nursery-beds, of the American Arbor Tita, 
the pine, and oUier evergreens? (5.) x. s. 

1. The wild plum is generally used by narscrymen for 
making dwarf plum trees, those worked upon it not grow- 
ing quite so large as on the common stock. They usually 
succeed well ; and on light soils, where tlie common plum 
stock does not grow well, the wild plum is often very suc- 
cessful. 

2. Budding and grafling have their several advantages, 
according to circumstances. Both succeed well for the 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry. GrafVmg does not answer 
for the peach and nectarine, while budding is very easy 
and successful. Budding always requires a free growii^ 
stock, where the bark will lifi or peel freely ; for this rea- 
son grafting must be resorted to for stunted or old stocks 
or trees. ' Nurserymen generally use budding for exten- 
sive propagation, as it is simpler, more rapid, and is per- 
formed at a time of year when other work does not inter- 
fere. Grafting is often more convenient for m few trees, 
obviating the necessity of watching for the removal of Ibe 
ligature, and of heading back the following springy 

8. Seeds of strawberries produce plants diiferent from 
the parent, with occasional or chance plants closely re- 
sembling them. The strawberry propagates itself with 
such rapidity, that there can be no object in adopting the 
more difficult mode with seeds, except for obtaining new 
varieties. The best mode is by crossing two good varie- 
ties; or in otlier words, taking the seed from any frait of 
a pistillate sort, which is always a cross, some other variety 
having been used as a fertilizer. 

4. Purdee*s work on the Strawberry, &c, will piobably 
answer. 

6. The seeds loosen and come out freely when the 
cones become dry, and are then ready to plant. 
Propairatioii of Gnrrants and Goaseberriee* 

I wish to increase my currant bushes. How shall I pro- 
ceed to do it from cuttings, and in what time of the year? 
I have a few of the Houghton Gooseberry bushes, and like 
them so well I wish to increaee them. How and when can 
I do it and succeed ? These berries do not mildew. But 
the English varieties are all black and lost. Bushels of 
them are on the bushes, good for nothing, c. o. t. 

To propagate the currant, take off cuttings of the year- 
ly shoots six inches to a foot long, cut close to the old 
wood, and plant early in the spring, two-thirds of the 
length in the earth, which should be solidly packed about 
them. Most of them will grow and make good plant& 
The cuttings may be taken ofi" very early in spring, or the 
previous autumn, and kept right in damp moss in a cel- 
lar during winter. Gooseberries may be treated in the 
same way, or they may be layered. Thick, bushy cur- 
rants and gooseberries, with young vigorous sprouts, with 
the earth banked up al)out them part way up the stems, 
will throw out roots into this earth, and may be afVei^ 
wards separated into rooted plants, and trimmed for set- 
ting out. 
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A Small Hint. 

By the settling of buildings, or the swelling of doors, the 
latter often stick at top or bottom, and are hard to open. We 
have seen a great deal of hard pulling and jerking, and kidi- 
ing to open such doors, greatly at the risk of breaking hinges, 
polling off knobs, twisting doors, and destroying patienee and 
equanimity. The observation of a simple rule will save all 
this trouble and disaster ; When the door sticks at the top^ 
bear downwards on the handle in attempting lo open.i and 
when it sticks at the bottom draw upwards. 
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DEPTH rOR PLA NTING SEED. 

A great dval depends on tho right dcptli for pluiling 
■eed. It must inrj rainenlial wtdi tim nature of the soil 
its cDDdiiion aa la moiHlure and pulveriution, knd othe 
ckusea. If eteij rirmer vould epetid one daj in eacl 
je»r in eiperimonla I» detcnnino llie best depth, llii 
knowledge ttiua gained would soon be wutlli liundreds of 
dollHtB to him. Five dollara worth of Ubor, eipeniled 
eucb experimenu would doubtleaa return fivo thousand 
per cent, dividends, ll would be well therefore to malie 
tbe invetcment. 

In iilustnUon of Uie importaiice of llie rlglLt depth, 
DieDtioD a eingle experiment. A hired man ma directed 
to plant aome beet seed, but inatructioni were omilt 
to the right dej)tb. Jt was found afterwarda, thai, deter- 
juined lo do the work well, he buried the eeed three to 
four ijichea deep. The error was corrett^d in lime to 
have a part planted an inch and a balf or two iiicbea. 
The first did cot come up at all ; tbe second but feebly 
■ndspaflnglj.iuid " bad seed," and "diahonestreedsmen 
were eufpecled. Having s lltUe aeed and a atrip of spare 
laud left, tbe rest was planted some time afterwards. Lit- 
tle paind were however taken with supposed bad seed, i 
tt was Blattered carelessly on the surface, and covered 
Inch or less in depth. It came up profusely ; and a \eai 
Mas learned as to depth, and the ctiaracler of the honest 
Beed^man retrieved. 

Tiiere is do doubt that the complaints that have been 
made in this journal, within a year or two, of tlie bad 
effects of drilling in lehiat, inatcad of sowing broaJcaal 
and harrowing, have arisen from putting in the seed l( 
deep. In order to inveettgate this question funher, 
series of experimenla were commenced Che past spring 
under our direction, by a careful hand, and his report 
low h fully corroboratea by our occasional personal 
amination of llie ground. 

The following experiments were made on tbe depth of 
planting wheat, the soil a sandy loam, suDtciently moi^t 
for free vegetation — tlie depth being carefully ineas 
hnd the soil laid onTiie seed in an even stratum: — 

WuKiT— planted Ifay 21 — 



Five weeks afterwards, (here wa« no pereeptible diScrence 
in that planted half an inch and an inch deep ; that plant- 
ed two inches deep was not quite so good ; and so on de- 
creasing in qnality as the depth ol planting increased. 
At wi inches depth, there were but very fen slender 



L Inch hlth la 10 dari. 
!)>j MilD. Mihlii liTdiiTi. 



About all the grains grew, althougb tbe deep ones were 
BO much later in reaching the sorface. Five weeks after- 
wards there was no perceptible difference in those ranging 
from half an Inch to two inches in depth, but the others 
were of feebler growth as iJie depth l[icreased. 
0«T8— planWd Usy £3— 
Khicb iat Ovno up <n £ dan. 

* ii»: lii!:!!::!;::!:::;:::;::;::: ii'. I in. 

i da do." 9 do. 
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After five weeks, no difference was observed in half an 
inch lo two Indies in depth — quality decreased ai tbe 
depth Increased afterwards. 
llEiKa — planted Maj 21 — 



Five weckH after pUinling, there was no difference in tboae 
half, three.fourtlis, and an inch deep ; at two iuthes depth 
they were not quite so vigorous ; but few came up at three 
inches depth, very few at four inches, and none at all at 
greater depths, 

Froh all the^e eiperinicntB we may infer, that the beat 
depth for wheat In tnelluw, muiat, moderately light wils, 
is not inuch over one inch deep ; for com, one inch or an 
inch and a half; oats, about the same or a little deeper 
than wheat, and beans not over an inch, atid never in any 

We may report further in future on the growth of these 

PEACH LEAF CURL. 
The editor of tlie Horticultural Department of the Rural 
Kew Yorker, in noticing tlic prevalent opinion that the 
curl is occasioned by an aphia, says, " We have not the 
least idea that the curl is caused bv any insect, although 
Prof. Harris thought it was occasioned by an aphis, and 
Mr, Downing agreed with this opinion." In corrobcmlion 
o( this view of our contemporary, we may state that wb 
have examined the leaves of the peach with a powerful 
achromatic microscope, in every atato from the dclt- 
CBle translucent organs Just unrolling into existence, to the 
tiroad, thick, f\i1ly grown leaf, and have fnund the dixease 
distinctly marked in all these different stages of growth, 
ever the season was favorable to its development, Jt 
in to itffia iiuiJt, preeitily like t/te rust in iclicai, 
ifterwards to extend to the outside of the leaf; and 
from all we have yet seen we incline lo the opinion that 
'. la a minute parasitic fungus. The Rural ^ew. Yorker 
lya " one day of cold rain or cutting wind will produce 
lie curl in every orchard, and those sheltered by hills and 
roods are found to be lesa exposed to the curl, and the 
xposed aide of an orchard more injured than olhera. In 
sheltered gardens trees suffer very little," To which we 
may add tliat trees kept in a state of luxuriant growth by 
good cullivolion are least nffeded, 

[For the CmiBlry Gmtltnian and CtiUlvitof.] 

Remedy for VTonn In the Top Ooioo, 
Accident often leads to important discoveries as in the 
following case: 
An old lady in tlie neighborhood, proverbial for having 
good kilcben garden, had b; accident her top onion 
ed fall into ber pork brine, and must have laid there 
me forty.eight hours heroic being discovered, and being 
the only package of Onion seed she had, insisted ou 
setting tliem out, when to her surprise every ode grew, 
and she says slie never raised better onions, or onions per- 
fectly free from the worm. 

We would suggest that the seed be soaked in milk-warm 
ine fortj-eighl hours or more previous to setting out, 
thereby hastening their growth by way of sprouting. 



onal watering with salt w 
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A Olanoe at the Farm of Ezra Cornell. 

I lately spent two or three hours in a visit at this beau- 
tifully situated farm, at the head of Cayuga Lake. It lies 
between the Cascadilla and Fall creeks, some two or three 
hundred feet above the village of Ithaca, and commands a 
inagnificent view. The whole of Ithaca is in view, map- 
ped out in the valley below. Beyond it to Uie west, a 
broad slope of several miles is covered with many luxu- 
riant farms ;* to the south the amphitheatre is bounded 
by a high range of blue hills, while on the north nearly 
one-half of the entire surface of Cayuga Lake, for some 
twenty miles, is spread out below, enclosed in the sloping 
ridges of the rich farming regions of three adjacent coun- 
Ues. • 

This farm contains about 300 acres of excellent land. 
It has been occupied by its present owner only five or six 
years, and improvements are of course only in progress. 
In the present absence of the proprietor in Europe, his 
son takes charge of its management. The great point of 
attraction is the excelleitt herd of thorough-bred cattle. 
There are at present about 45 head of full-blooded Short- 
horns, and 10 Devons. On looking among them, I was 
struck with the uniform excellence of form which they 
exhibited — owing, as I suppose, to the adoption of the 
practice of disposing at once of all poor ones. One of 
the best Short-Horn bulls is the Duke of Oxford, which 
has received two first prizes at (different ages,) from the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. There are some 
oilier younger animals scarcely if any inferior. A young 
bull calf, from a Kentucky cow, by the Duke of Oxford, 
is an animal of great promise. Some of the cows, in ad- 
dition to their fine appearance, have high milking quali- 
ties to recommend them — one of them Ikis given fourteen 
quarts at a milking. None of these animals are high fed, 
but receive the same treatment that good farmers generally 
give to their herds. 

There are about 100 head of cattle and horses in all 
upon the place, and they manufacture over a thousand 
loads of manure annually, in addition to which a conside- 
rable amount is drawn from the village. The increasing 
crops are beginning to tell the benefits of such treatment. 
About 200 acres are occupied with pasture, meadow and 
woodland, and the remaining 100 with grain. Manure is 
applied both as a top-dressing to grass and plowed in for 
grain ; the latter is regarded as most efficient or economi- 
cal. Plaster proves highly beneficial. I was shown a hill 
lot occupied with clover, across which belts of plaster had 
been sown. The clover was at least double in growth, 
and in some places more than double ; and the deep green 
which the plaster imparted to these belts ivas so conspi- 
cuous, that some of them were visible from the steamer 
on the lake, on my return, at a distance of two or three 
miles. 

The construction of stone walls for fences, of the most 
substantial character, has been commenced. The stone is 
quarried on the farm, and the whole expense of quarry- 
ing, drawing, and erecting strong and smooth-faced walls, 
is five dollars per rod. It furnishes employment to labor- 
ers ill winter. Over 100 rods of this excellent wall bad 
already been constructed. 

On my way to this farm, I called at a portion of the 
nursery grounds of James M. Mattison, (whose principal 

nursery is at Jacksonville, 8 miles distant,) and examined 

I ^^-^^^__ ■* 

* Among the rest, and distinctly visible two or three miles distant 

was the excellent fnrm of H. Purdj, who has 90 heavy acres of wheat 
but which I could uot vbit for wan^of time. 



his fine pear seedlings. lie has over 60,000 in a vigoroiu 
state of growth, many of them already a foot high, with 
no indications of leaf-blight on any part of the gruonda. 
Tiiey promise to be equal to the l>est imported from France. 
The ground they occupy Is a rich heavy alluvion, which 
has been well manured for six successive years. Thoee 
which were raised last year on similar land, prored on 
examination to be of vigorous, healthy, well-ripened 
growth, with a good .supply of fibrous roots. 

Tlie steamers on Cayuga Lake have all been recently 
purchased by A. B. Cornell, (son of Ezra Cornell,) and 
during the summer season, form connections with most of 
the trains on thft N. Y. Central Railroad bv Auburn. A 
three hours ride on the water, from Union Springs to 
Ithaca, and the same in the afternoon, in returning, gave 
me three hours at the farm. J. 



CEM ENT P IPES. 

J. N. Garretson inquires for the best mode of con- 
structing hydraulic cement pipes. There are two dbtinct 
modes in practice — one, forming the pipes simply of water 
lime cement, with a bore through it; and the other, 
laying small tubular tile surrounded with the cement 
In either case the water lime must be of undoubted 
quality, which has been proved, and the sand clean, 
coarse and sharp ; these must be well mixed dry, and 
moistened as needed. The easiest mode is to use tile 
where it can be had, the smaller the better, an inch and 
a fourth bore would be just the thing. We have used an 
inch and three-fourths with success. Tliis mode answers 
well where there is a considerable flow of water, and no 
much head or pressure at any place. The ditch was cul 
to a narrow and smooth trough at the bottom ; tlien an 
an inch of freshly prepared cement or mortar spread 
quickly and solidly along it. The tile was then laid close- 
ly end to end, and pressed a little into the mortar. Then 
with a trowel the sides and top were covered with the 
mortar about three- four tlis of an inch thick. A rope 
covered with cloth so as to be just lafge enough to fit the 
bore, was drawn forward through it as the work progress- 
ed, to wipe out the inside smoothly, and to prevent mor- 
tar from protruding through the cracks. After drying 
enough, say a few weeks, tlie ditch was filled with earth. 
It has been al)Out two years since this pipe was laid, and 
it is now as liard as stone, the cement being much harder 
than the hard burnt tile, and would now bear considerable 
pressure — tlie first year it would not. The smaller the 
tile the less is the danger of bursting under a bead ol 
water, the less cement is needed, and the cheaper the con- 
struction. A moderate share of skill will make a good 
pipe in this way. 

Tlie other mode consists of laying a mass of cement 
around a plug or cylindrical piece of wood, which is drawn 
along as the work progresses, leaving a bore in the 
burdened mass. The chief care is to draw the plug gent- 
ly, and at the right time to prevent any cracking of the 
cement. The new mode of using India nibber tubes for 
forming the liore to be kept inflated with air except at the 
time it is withdrawn, would obviously prevent cracking 

better than the common mode. 

•■•-•——— 

l^ We learn that Hon. A. B. Conoir is to deliver 
the Address at tlie Westchester Co. Fair, Sept. 26. 

What is it ? — The Cape Cod Republican Mjf the 
cranberry dh>p in tluit vicinity has been much ii^ored bj 
a peculiar blight. A gentleman wlio expected to fite 
1,000 bushels, will not gather more than 800 busbelSf 
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ITEMS IN FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 

ACa ule ofShrapabire slieep July Slit, ■ie4U' Leiniing' 
ton, EngUnd, t»a nma Here sold ai 21 aod IT guineas 
(cspccUvely. Forty-accen nma were uflured, and furij 
Sold at an avenge of £1 9a. eacb. 

treat UriUin noo pays aboaC £;iGO.O0O & year, nuiolj 
b> Nanoandy, Brituui; and Ficardy in France, ■imply 
Eggs — tbe importation of eggs 'ld(u lliat oounlr; bnving 
kiaea to 183,000,000 per nnuum, aa compared willi 60,- 
000.000 tliirty years siuce. 

At ■ leuing of " Improved Cotswold " rams, July 24th, 
at Uartiam Ealt, BO "aliearlingg" (ibat is yearlingii) aver- 
ted £9 lUAd. each, and 20 " tvo-shears," £S 4i. each. 
The " unproTement " contista in " a liappy cooibinstioD of 
grat liie, hcavj wool, and exeellent quality, haring the 
Biie of the Cotswold, with the heary Seeco of tlie Lin- 
coln, aod quality enough for the most raiUdiuus." 

Tlie ItuaBianGoTenimeatlmajuet boughlof Mr. Cliaile^ 
Howard of Biddenhain, Bedfonl, two yonog Sbort-Ilom 
bulls of Us breeding, alw Sve rams, and hla Battergea 
pen of Oxford-Down ewes, and with llicm twentj-tbree 
&outh'I)owD8 selected at Wobum Abbey, and some blaofc 
pigi from the Menn. Druce of Eynaham, OioD. 

Tbe Irish Fnrnicra' Gsxette givee tlie following ta an 
kpproiimale rule for obtaining by measurement the dead 
weight of cattle: — Take the girth in inches behind the 
• Ibre-ann, square it, by multiplying it by itself ; multiply 
that product by the length, lalicD in iocliee. Irom the (op 
of the shoulder to a line perpendicular to the buttocks; 
multiply that product by Uie decimal .OTOfiS, and ditide 
It by B70, which reduces it to Btoues of 14 Iba. each, 8 of 
which make 1 cwL 

In Ireland, up to Auguit tat, polatoea are reported sa 
generally looking very well, "and the quality wbea dug 
eiceltent ; but to aee a good field of turnipa or mange la 
la very rare— as a rule, they are lery lata and backward." 
Hie Lay crop is said to be up to, if not beyond the average. 
Among tlie products ahowa by Costa Rica, Central 
America, in the Grest Exliiliiljon, tea aamptes dI coflee, 
rice, beans, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and cotton; tanned 
and uDtanned skina of the tapir sud jagunr — also large 
Bbeeta o( caoulchouc, remArkshle for superior quality, and 
bsl^ams, guma, saiwperilli, itc. 

Agricultural StatialJcs are now annually collected in Xew 
South Wsles— proving that, as a geocrtl rule, Llie youtig- 
CT a country hi, the mare liiglily it appreciates the imjior- 
tatice of enterprise, and of knowiiig how (o direct that en- 
terprise to good advantage. Tlie retuma under date of 
March 31, 1S6I, show an average produce of nhent there, 
of about IS bushela per acre, sud of mniM over 30 butJi- 
•Is. On 6S2 acresof vines the produce was e9,71U gal- 
lons of wine, and 709 gallons of brandy. 

During the week ending July sath, France was favored 
with fine liarvesl weather, and great progrcaa was accord- 
ingly made in securing tLe crops. Cun»c(|uently tlieru was 
k considerable decline in the value of Qour ui the Paris 
market. Indeed the advices received during the last ten 
dsya of July, respecting the growing grain and harvest 
work, in Europe generally, were more satisfactory than for 
■ome weeks previously, 

A large extant under a Beet Drop is mentioned on tlie 
Mtate of a royal Bussian farmer — LieuL Gen. Prince Vas- 
al itchikoff, 1 member of the Imperial Agricultural Society 
oT JifKKDw, who paaease* 'm Ota goFenuneflt of Tambo^ 



Ibe village of Spasaky, aituiled st from 20 to ^0 miles 
from the 7 toons of tlie district, and upon it a steam 
sugar-producing estahllahment, and siso a reflnery, work- 
ed with hired laborers. The principal fntm, eitvnding 
over some l.ffOO acres, hires its laborent by tbe year, and 
tlie field work is executed willi tbe horrea ol the proprie- 
tor, and with Improved iinplementa. Between 600 and 
7oO ntreM have been «0"u this year with heet root, and the 
rem nil 11 1 er with (omgc. 

Sir Edwin Landaecr hsa entered his public protest 
■gainst tbe ear-cropping or other mutilation so comniouly 
practised on dogs — an destroying the beauty ot tliu ani- 
mal, giving it an sppearance which nature never intended 
for it — and aa a matter of cruelty, not only from tlie pain 
of the operation, but atao in depriving the sniinBl of a 
defence which nature baa given to it Bgainil the entrance 
of earth and sand into the ems. Tbe entrance of these 
into the eara, he says, distresses the dug much, causing 
deafncBC, abscesses and ouiocr, and adds tlist public opin- 
ion should no longer " sanction such gross treatment of 
the animal, and that tlie Society for the Trerention of 
Cruelly to Animals should look to the piaotice." 

During the year 1881 there were imported into London 
from abroad, about 80,000 beeves, 2S,f)00 calves, nearly 
800,000 sheep, and 20,0(X) pigs— Uollaiid and Deumaril 
supplying tlifee- fourths of llic cattle, and llollsiid alone 
nearly all tbe calves, two-thirds of the sheep, and three- 
fourths of the pigs. 

A recent Eoglisb Irsveller in Fulratine reports to (h« 
Gardener's Chronicle, tlie measureincnt made by liini of 
eight of the oldest Cedar of Lebanon tree* he iviiild l)i>(I 
tour projected for the purpose of eiamiiiiug llieio. 
The circumlerenee ot each was taken at a hight of three 
feet above the ground, and resulted as foUowa : — 



to the effurls now making in other countries toward 
iding the cultivutioo of the Coiton plant, it may ha 
ioiied that we End in a single number of one of our 
late foreign exchanges, five scpante articles of mure or 
less length touching upon the subject, in as many diflcrent 
oountrics, viz. : India, Algeria, Aualralia, luly, and Egypt. 
In the Indt mentioned country, aa well as in India, already 
islderable has been done, while, in the other three, coi- 
i-growiuK must yet be viewed rather in the light of on 
experiment. It seems tliat for four aeaiions past Egypt 
laa grown enough to average aldpments of nearly 130,00*) 
bales a year from Alexandria, (S cnt. each,) wliile the 
nt for tlie past year was 1G0,fiOO bales, and a much 
er crop is looked for during the year to come. In 
Australia the government OlTer a grant of land rqiial to 
£10 per bale for every bale of cotton exported during 
ind tlie next year, after the expiration of which Ibe 
premium will be reduced to £G per hale. In Algeria we 
believe the French government is also olTering special in- 
ducemcnta to promote the introducUon of its culture on 
1 large scnlc. 

A Swiav Of BsM OM i Min'9 Hk*d, — A rao!t singular 
incident occurred In Bridgcwatcr, Mass., a few days since, 
illustrating the peculiar hiliils of bees. Ilr. A. 1*. Benson, 
ng an unusual etir among hla hives, proceeded to ex- 
I into the cause, whereupon an entire swarm with- 
drew from Ibeir old hive, and settled upon hid bead and 
shoulders.' Ilr. B,, without any serious inconvenience, 
tuccscdod in (nuuferriug Iho swarm safely to a new hive. 
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[For the Country Oentleman and Oaltlyator.j 
No. 32— THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 



The asparagus is justly characterised as " one of the 
oldest and most delicate of culjnary vegetables, no less 
praised in ancient Rome, by Pliny, Cato and other writers, 
than at the present day." ( Wood's Botany.) This plant 
grows wild in the maritime districts of the middle and 
southern parts of Europe, and there, in its native locality, 
are several kinds of insects which feed upon it, and which 
are pests to the gardeners of those countries. Much the 
most common and hence the most destructive of these 
insects is known by the name of the Asparagus Beetle. 

Of the group or genus Asparagux^ some two dozen 
species are known to botanists. About half of these are 
found in the vicinity of the Cape of Good llope ; the rest 
occur in southern Europe and the East Indies. 

Being thus numerous and widely diffused upon the 
Eastern continent, it is rather remarkable that no plant of 
the asparagus kind is found in any part of America. And 
consequently, we have no insects here which feed on plants 
of this nature. Therefore, when the garden asparaguis 
was brought here from Europe, it was able to grow with 
us without injury or molestation from insect^nemies. It 
is now in univeral cultivation, everywhere through the 
United States, north and south. Yet neither of the in- 
sects which depredate upon it in Europe has ever been 
met with in this country, nor do any of our American in- 
sects attack it. Thus it has been our happy lot to grow 
this one valuable plant, wholly free from the annoyance 
of seeing it marred and mutilated by those insect depre- 
dators which give us so much vexation and trouble with 
about every other kind of vegetation which we attempt to 
cultivate. 

But an insect devouring the atipitragus has at length 
made its appearance on our shores. Daniel K. Youngs, 
of the Queens County Agricultural Society, in a letter to 
the Country Gentleman, dated Matinecock, June 16th, 
says: 

** With this I send ^ome iiiiects which hAve been eatinK the aspar- 
ainis vince the middle of May. and continue at this time in such num 
bera as to deatroy in some localities nearly linlf the crop. Soon after 
the buffs made their appearance, .tbey c^mmenceil depositing eRgs 
upon the young shoots. These etrga in a short time hutch nut a dark 
colored worm, which, as well m ihe parent bug. lives entirely upon 
the yoirog shoots, mutilating and in most cases destroying thfm. As 
tills is tlie first insect that has injured our uMpuragiuu we are anxious 
to know what it is. * * * I hope you will ftive the insect your at- 
tention, as IT TliaKATKaS to DEdTKOY TIIM VALCABLK LoXU IdLAKD 

caop." . 

This remittance, forwarded from Albany, reached me 
June 24th. In the box, with slips of asparagus which had 
become moldy and semi-putrid, I found a dead beetle, 
three living larvse, and several black grains which the mi- 
croscope showed to be minute larva; which had hatched 
from eggs which had been inclosed in the box and had 
perished. The three large larvie, placed on a frenh slip 
>f a.«paragns inserted in a vial of water upon my table, fed 
hereon with evident relish, until on the morning of June 
80th they had disappeared — indicating that they do not 
fasten themselves to the plant to become pupso, but leave 
■t and enter tiie earth — which in this instanoo, being with- 
in doors, they would perish before they would find. 

The beetle in the box, on a moment's inspection, was 
found to be the noted Asparagus beetle of Europe. It is 
A Species so peculiarly and plainly marked that any one 

"tfipm^mof^ tc «Ta|piiijnijr *1Se'*tB W^i^ ^'^^ ^"^^ 1ii«f\1o 'o ^i' 



take it. But that the reader may be more fullj assured 
that my judgment upon this important point is correct, I 
may state that I have in my hands specimens of the Ea* 
ropean Asparagus beetle, received from Mr. Westwood, 
London, and also from Andrew Murray, W. S., Edin- 
burgh, which specimens enable me to be positive that the 
Long Island insect is the same. 

I will now present a brief history of this insect, with 
such a description of the beetle and its larva as will suf- 
fice to enable any one to clearly identify them when foond 
upon the plant they inhabit. 

The Asparagus beetle is scientifically named Crioenrit 
Aftparagi^ its specific name having been given it by Lin- 
naeus a little over a hundred years ago. Tlie generic 
name, OrioceriHy was suggested by the horns or antenoB 
of some of the insects of this group, which biTe some 
resemblance to a braid of hair or a twisted cord. They 
pertain to the order Colxoptbra and the family Criocb- 
Rin^. Of this genus, CrioceriSy we have several species 
inhabiting the United States. One which the reader will 
be moat apt to know, is the Three-lined leaf beetle, (C, 
irilineatUy) a common insect upon potato vines, and much 
resembling the yellow striped bug upon cucumberSi bat 
differing in not having the head black. 

The Asparagus beetle closely resembles this of the po- 
tato in its form and size, but not at all in its colors. In 
the annexed cut at a, it is represented its natural size, its 
length being a quarter of an inch or a little less. It is a 
beautiful insect, of a shining bine-blauk color, with die 
thorax bright tawny red, and on each wing cover are three* 
lemon-yellow spots placed in a row running lengthwise. 
The wing covers are further ornamented wi& an orange- 
yellow border upon their outer sides, and the middle and 
hind spots have their outer ends united with this border. 
The under side, the legs and antennae, are black. The in- 
sect varies in having the spots on its wing covere some- 
times larger, whereby tlie anterior and middle spots beoome 
united togther. On the thorax, too, there are naually two 
small black spots, which are sometimes larger and more 
or less completely united into a single large spot 




AwAaAovs Bbbtul 

a. The beetle, natural si-se. b. Its eg«8. c Its ecis maanlfle^ 
d. Thp^ young larva, e. The larva full grown, t rolTicrowa larv. 
magnlfled. 

Mr. Westwood, in his Modem Classification of losectik 
from which work the figures of the above cut are oopled, 
inibrms us (vol. i, p. 874) that these insects grow up and 
complete their transformations in a few weeks. The ^ggi 
(h and e) are oblong oval, and are placed on the plant b' 
one of their ends, one egg being sometimes attached af 
tlie end of another. 

The worms or larvse which hatch from these eggs (sc 
cut, d, 0, and /,) are of a dull ash gray or olive eoloi 
often with a blackish stripe along the middle of the baoL 
Tliey are sofl and of a flesh-like consistency, about thret 
times as long as thick, thickest beck of the middle, witl 
Uie body much wrinkled transversely. The head is blac 
and shining, and the neck, which is thicker th^n the hesL 
has two shining black spots above. Three pain of ls(p 
are placed anteriorly npon the breast, and are df lliesan" 
shining black color with the head As will be seen wbe 
it is cmwliog, the worm clings also with the tip eind of ife 
body, and all along the under side may then be aeeo twi> 
»^— «« nf aoQuii tiiiKe»^i|!ji flUphtly orojectinir from 'V* f^ 
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face, which also serve aa prolegs ; and above these, on 
each side is a row of elevated shining dots lilce warts, 
above which the breathing pores appear lilce a row of 
minute black dots. It moves very slowly, and when 
menaced witli danger, a black fluid conies from its mouth. 
When it is done feeding, I suppose that, like other species 
of Criocerit^ it crawls into the earth, where it lies dor- 
mant during its pupa state, which in summer probably 
lasts ten or twelve days, when it changes into a beetle, 
and comes out to feed again upon the asparagus and de- 
posit its eggs. Tlioae larvae which descend into the earth 
at the close of the season, probably remain there in their 
pupa state through Uie winter, and give out the first 
beetles which make their appearance the following year. 

We come next to consider how we are to combat this 
enemy that has now invaded us, and protect our aspara- 
gus from ruin. 

In Europe they have had long and ample experience on 
this subject. Every remedy that can be thought of, every 
protective expedient which human ingenuity can devise, 
has probably at one time or another been there resorted 
to, and its efficacy fully tested. And as the result of tiie 
efforts and observations of the gardeners of the different 
countries of Europe from time immemorial, we are told 
there is one remedial measure which is effectual, and one 
only. It is given to us in a single line of Kollar's Trea- 
tise, as in other publications, that ** the only means of de- 
stroying these insects is picking off and killing the beetles 
and their larvae by hand.** 

Those who see these insects over-running their aspara- 
gus as they do, perhaps in thousands, will be inclined to 
regard it as a hopeless undertaking, an endless task, to pick 
off and destroy every individual of the vast multitude. 
Reader, let me assure you, — as I can from my own ex- 
perience in this remedy of hand-picking — you will find 
the Ubor far lighter and less irksome than you suppose. 
When this work is resolutely entered upon, you will find 
that you soon acquire a love of it It ceases to be a labor, 
it becomes a pastime ; so much so that wlien the last one 
of these vermin is destroyed, it will be with a feeling ukin 
to regret, that, on looking over the plants, you find there 
is no more of this work for you to do. 

And must we now have tliis insect to combat, this task 
to repeat, year after year, we and our children after us, 
through all coming time? The inquiry is certainly a 
most Important one. The asparagus was brought to this 
country no doubt, about the time that the first European 
settlers emigrated hither. For upwards of two centuries, 
therefore, it has been growing upon this contiuent wholly 
unmolested by insects. How has this, its worst enemy, 
happened to follow it here now, at this late day ? Proba- 
bly some enterprising nurseryman or gardener in receiv- 
ing from his European correspondent a choice variety of 
this plant, in the pot of earth in which the roots were 
transmitted, has unfortunately had some of the pupte of 
these insects lurking, from which both male and female 
beetles have hatched. Certain it is, that some such con- 
tingency has occurred to bring this insect here as had not 
occurred for two hundred years before, and might not oc- 
cur again for a hundred years to come. Huviiig now ob- 
tained a foothold, it will undoubtedly multiply and extend 
itself everywhere over our country. Indeed there is the 
strongest probability that, like so many other insects when 
newly imported, this also will become vastly more nume- 
rooa and destructive in this country than it has ever been 
known to be in its native haunts ; and that the asparagus, 
hitherto so cleanly and inviting, we shall henceforth know 
only as being worm-eaten, filthy, and repulsive. 

Bnt is it not possible to exterminate this insect, and not 
allow it to extend itself and become permanently estab- 
lished in our land ? I think it is. I suppose this insect 
is at present limited to a comparatively small district in 
the vicinity of the city of New- York. As it grows to ma- 
tnrity in a few weeks, and can subsist upon no other vege- 
tation but the asparagus, it is evident that by keeping this 
plant cut down to the surface of the earth for a couple 
of months in summer, all the insects must perish for want 
of food. If no asparagus was growing except in the gar- 



dens, it would be an easy matter to keep it thus cut down. 
But this plant is so fully naturalised that in many places 
in the neighborhood of Xew-York I suppose it occurs wild 
in the field and upon the rocky shores of the sea. Every 
occupant of the land, however, or the children in his 
family, will probably know every place in his grounds 
where this plant, so peculiar in its structure, is growing 
Now if these wild plants be cut in the manner stated, say in 
the fii-st week in June next year, and if with the new shoots 
which will start up, this operation be repeated every fort- 
night during two or three months, none of these insects 
will remain there. And by simultaneously treating the 
asparagus in the gardens either in the same manner, or 
destroying the beetles, their eggs and larva, by repeated 
hand-pickings upon all the plants which are allowed to 
grow, I am confident this insect can be utterly extermina- 
ted. I eanietitly commend tliis subject to the considera- 
tion of the Horticultural and Agricultural Societies of New- 
York and its vicinity. Let those Societies co-operate with 
each other, ascertain how far this insect has now extend- 
ed itself^ appoint a committee in every town where it is 
present, and select an efficient man in each school dis- 
trict to see that the occupant of every plot of ground on 
which asparagus grows, is next summer on tlie alert to 
to combat and subdue this insect, and they can assuredly 
rid our country of this impending calamity. 
East Qreenwich. July 18, 1863. ASl FITCH. 
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[For the Coantry Qentleman and Culiivator.l 

Wiring Fence Stakes — Preventing Heaving by- 
Frost. 

Quercus, on p. 869, last vol., wishes some explanation 
of my manner of wiring fence stakes. The followins: 
figures will illustrate. 





A. Loop partly made on the end of coil, being drawn 
to its place before cutting off. B. finished loop. G. tool 
used in making loop — six inches long, one-half inch wide 
and Uiree-sixteenths of an inch tliick, with a hole in each 
end suited to the size of the wire, and one end turned at 
right angles at its broadest side. A pair of pincers ia 
necessary to hold the loop while coiling the end back. 

While on the subject of fences, I would state some ex- 
periments I have made in making board fence. Clay 
soils are very apt to raise the posts out in the spring when 
the ground is frozen hard the preceding winter. I have 
adopted the following plan, which in a measure 'obviates 
that difficulty. I set ray posts two feet or more in the 
ground, then plow on both sides three furrows or more, 
which will raise the earth six inches on the line of the 
posts. Trim up the furrows around the posts, and clean 
out the ditches made by plowing. These ditches, if there 
is descent enough in land, will carry off the water and 
prevent it settling around the posts, and remove the cause 
of the frost heaving them. I use four boards seven inch- 
es wide, one inch thick, and sixteen feet long, for a 
length. I put tliem on witli twelve-penny nails for cedar 
posts, after being well annealed. I so space it, that when 
done it is just four feet from under edge of bottom board 
to the top edge of the top board, and any animal that you 
can't control by such a fence, had better be sent to the 
shamblefl. 

I have taken old fence badly hove out with the frost, 
and served it as above described, and made it quite sub- 
stantial — which otherwise would have to have been built 
over. Hiram Walkxe. Mexico^ N. Y, 
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SHADE TREES. 

As Tar back u our tnemorj runs, there liaa beeo mort' 
or less clfurt it improving country pUcen by tlie culturt: 
oT plesHut sliKiies around duellings and b> tlie irHj«ide. 
Many dwullings Iibtb been beautifully embowered with 
pleeeaiit groves, luid many grsceful avenues noi' open 
tlicir vista of trees planted by the hind of man. Tall, 
wide spreading, graceful old tieea, nuw tbe admiraliuii and 
conilbrt of all who find a place bcneatb llieir aliadow, the 
pride of the neighborhood they adorn, hare many ol ihest 
once Mpling ileniiens of the foreal now become. 

Within tlie laet Iialf century there hare tieen enoug)i 
treea set in onr New-England, to have ahaded every 
dwelling, and trannformed each of our numerous highway! 
into a beautiful avenue. In one instance, Eeveral yesra 
aincc, we recollect a few individuals caused trees to be 
planted by the waj-sidc, over a distance of nearly three 
miles. Xow there in not a half dozen of theee trees re- 
maining. Uoet of them perished the first season, and 
tlieir failure killed the anlor that »el them out or (heir 
places nuuld bare been supiilied. In another instance of 
more recent occurrence, tlie members of an enterprising 
firm bought a targe tntct of land, with a long line of high- 
way through It Willi a zeal worthy ol the noble canae, 
before a year had |iasi>ed after llie purchase wns made, 
two rows of maplra were planted by the way-wUu ihrongh 
tlieir territory. Xow scarcely one remains to reward Ihem 
(or the labor so honorably performed. Here are two in- 
Btancea of failure in a milalogiie llmt might be extended 
almost indefinitely. 

The question ariHes, why did nut these trees live and 
grow? They were hcnttliy looking trees. Xone but the 
bc«. were luken up — 9triiif;hl amoolh barked trees. They 
«vr< ael in giHid land. Tall graiu and thick grass was 
gruwinp jn^t over the wall from tlieir new home. The soil 
inin-l^ surely be good. Were not the trees in fault for 
dying out? We have thought well on llie question, and 
Uie cDiieluiUon we reach is — first, thai trees are beings. 
Tliey exist, grow, reach malurily — decay commence.-', pro- 
oerda in ib< work, and evenlnally they die, Second—lhey 
■re orgnnixeil lieingii, having nut only alt Ui 



[intinae life until lliei 
proniotB growili, proteM tlivlu from disease and all the 
casuiiitiea to which they may Im liable. Tli<-y have roots 
to iii'cnre their position, and llii'sa roots hnve KbreH to 
draw Fn!<tenHtice from the earth. Nature gives them in the 
Tery f.imi and (juanlities they need. Tlic top or tnmk, 
in the forest, shoots furtb in a tall mattltike form, having 
but few branches until it rises above the surrounding 
trees- .\roimd the mai^iii of iroodg. and in open lands, 
trees take stronger roots, and are more tiiickly beset 
wltli branches. These new lixlures become necessary — 
.lie roots to give a Hnn protection Irum the iiiHuBiice of 
wind?.— the branches to aliiuld from atomis and tlie burn- 
ing raya of sumlner's sun. Eo nature has Dot only eudow- 
jd them with organs of life and growth, but has giren 

hem power hy which, under Ordinary circumllances, they 
Mil incienso tlie number and power of some of those or- 
^aiia liir self-preserration. 

Now the conclusion of the matter touching these fail- 

ire:', us we undcratanil it, lies in the fact that most, pro- 

Mbly nearly all the trees, that hare been trsnsiilanted and 
luat, were taken from tlie forest, where their organs had 

■ecu adapted in 'nreat drcumiitaiices. As they grow in 



one of ^m u it grew, and for very limbernesa the wind 
would blow and twist the top in every direction, some- 
times so far it would almost brush the ground- This top 
must be cut off to prevent tbis sacrilege of wiads, and 
here, instead of your tree, you take ■ malilatioD, a mere 
stump, to begin with. Then, these trees have grown in 
the woods, well shaded from wind, storm and sunshine. 
Their fibre is open, (hey aro rooro porous, and the bark 
thinner and more tender tlian is the case with trees which 
have been eipoaed to the changes of time and season. 
This change from the forest to the open field tree, all 
comes to them al once — only lliey sulTer the additional 
disadvantages ol lieing no longer tree* but stumps, with 
perhaps here and there a small branch shooliiig from tlieir 
sides. 

It is very reasonable to suppose lliat the effect of this 
change of locality, from shady woodlands to a powlion 
where hot, scorcliing sunbeams fall upon them, lias a very 
kilting iuflut'nce- The bark, open and very porous. Is 
scorched, contracls and dies. By the drying up of the 
bark the wood suRera and contracts, the avenue* of hfe 
which nature prepared for the tree in iu flnt home, coo- 
tracts 10 that the life fluid is cliecked in its channels, and 
111 is also tends lo decay. 

The roots are an important part of the tree, yet bo* 
CarelesHly lliey are handled in removal ! How smalt a pro- 
portion of the whole b usually taken up in the removal 
of trees, and the very portion is leA in the ground, (lo 
wit, the fibres or feeders, always most numerous at the 
eitreme parts of the root*,) most necesmry to the pros- 
perity of ttie tree; very many lasses have no doubt arisen 
from neglect iu this matter. Once, in years gone by, ws 
stood with a friend admiring some beautiful elms, when 
he remarked tlrnt he sent an Irish laborer lo take some 
trees to si:t in his yard, and tbal the laborer returned ailh 
those trees, small and miserably scrawny looking things 
as lie ever saw. He asked Lira why he brought such 
looking tilings to set in hi^ yard. Oh, said llie laborer, 
llipy have gooil roots, and if a tree has good roots, the 
top wilt make itself. These treea then ahowed and bdv 
she", tliBl with good roots, the top and trunk loo will find 
ample provir-iun for iheir success. 

Another canse of liiilure in tree planting baa probaUj 
arisen from the want of adaptntatlon of the soil to Ihi 
tree set iu it. Each species and variety of the tree bat 
I its favorite soil, as every one conversant with the donwiiw 
of Sylra most have observed. The maple has been the 
imiveraul favorite; so llie maple Im been tr«nsplai)t«d 
evcrywiicre and under all circumstances, when in tsij 
many cases, if some otlier species bad been iDtrodnoed, 
aucce^ would have been more certain. Tlic elm willnic- 
ceed where the maple will fnil. The sugar nupts is miat 
at home in a dry soil. Tlie elm is more acoommodaUng 
ill adapting Iteelf to otlier localities. It is oCtat foond Or 
the margin of rivers and borders of swamps. The gt«i'. 
elm of Tittsfield is iu a gravelly soil. 

Trees will more readily bear removiDg from ■ moitt o. 
even a wet soil, to a dry one, tban from ■ dry to ■ mwa' 
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our experience in tree planting we 
« taken from open laud* ban a pre- 
iken from Ihe forest, vhldi ocnnotbe 
ir fleldi have bot few If any IroM (br 
1st resort lo tlta woodlanda fur a wep- 
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from as exposed a situatiou as possible. If no exposed 
place can be found, where they can aquire hardiness, our 
next effort would be to obtain short trees, though they 
might be quite young. 

It must lia?e been noticed bow well a seedling tree, 
which has sprung up by the fence will grow. Let such a 
one spring up, and take a tree of ten summer*s growth 
and set it near by. If it is taken up as trees too often are, 
mnd the top or main stalk cut off, in fifteen years the seed- 
ling will be the largest and most symmetrical tree— even 
if the large tree lives, which is doubtful. 

Small trees are preferable for general transplanting for 
the reason that you obtain more roots in proportion to the 
size of the tree, and what is better, the necessity of am- 
putating trunk and branch will not exist. Wc are aware 
that this is contrary to general practice, and therefore we 
run against public opinion, which, when it exists against 
facts, is of no consequence. We speak from our own ex- 
perience, and for the encouragement of those who have 
been unsuccessful in tree planting. Wii. Bacon. 



Richmond, July, 29, 1682. 
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A COLUMN FROM ALDERMAN MECHI. 

In taking up our copy of Alderman Mkchi* s " How to 
Farm Profitably,*' we discover sundry little paragraphs 
marked for quotation a long time ago, but for which we 
have never yet found the space. They contain a great 
deal of truth, if they are written by a city farmer : 

— The history of prejudice [in agriculture as elsewhere] 
has always been the same, viz., resistance to iimovation 
and disbelief of progress ; but that is no juntification of 
despair; on the contrary, the evidence of all time shows 
that we must fight manfully against the old enemy, and 
that we shall overcome him by degrees. 

— The want of drainage on clays is ruinous. 

— The quantity of meat made on a farm per acre de- 
termines the quantity of grain grown. It has oflen been 
remarked thai amidst miserable land and wretched farm- 
ing the laborer^s cottage garden is like an oasis, but it re- 
ceives, independently of deeper cultivation, 32 times the 
farmer's quantity of manure, for he knows that on his 
eighth of an acre of land he cannot expect a crop unless 
he keeps a pig to make manure. 

— There are certain fixed expenses on land, whether 
we grow a large crop or a poor one ; rent, tithe, taxes, 
manual and horse labor, and seed, become a very heavy 
percentage of charge on a minimum crop, whilst on a 
maximum one the expenses are proportionately dimin- 
iahed. 

— On well laid out land, with few fences, good drain- 
age, and good roads, there is actually much less cost of 
labor than on a poor, undrained farm, with wide and ir- 
regular hedges, green lanes, and choked up ditches ; as 
most of my work is done by piece, I can estimate the 
difference with accuracy. 

— Let him who enters on farming make up his mind 
to great vicissitudes in price, and in some degree in quan- 
tity and quality. It is the history of the past, and will be 
of the future. If the average is remunerative it is all we 
can expecL 

— If you buy 5 per cent too dear, and sell 5 per cent, 
too cheap, your farming profit is gone. Bear in mind 
that there are in every market men who are keen and 
thorough judges of the value of every article. If you are 
not so, you must find some good judge to act for you, 
otlierwise you will soon fall a victim to superior power. 

Iron as Manurk. — A farmer once told me he manured 
hia land witli iron, and explained that it was the plow 
which furnished his manure. This is literally true, for 
there is a love between the air and the soil, which ends 
in a fructifying attachment if yoii will but expose them to 
each other's inflaenoe. 

— The idvaatage of deep cultiTatiioa is particularly 



shown immediately over the drains, where the earth has 
been deeply disturbed ; many people fancy that it is be- 
cause it drains quicker, but the truth is that the air has 
more ready access to the soil. 

— Management is a comprehensive term ; it implies 
the right man in the right place, and the right thing done 
at the right time. In every undertaking, warlike or peace- 
ful, it is alike essential, but particularly so in agriculture, 
where the fluctuations in weather render forethought and 
promptitude an essentiality for profit. 

— Let agriculture form an lionorable portion of our 
general education — why should it not? Let Tull and 
Tusser range side by side with Homer and Virgil. Agri- 
cultural education and apprenticeships for our young 
farmers are imperative. 

— Tiie question of what may be profitably produced 
from an acre of land, is a very unportant one. Professor 
Playfair, (a first rate authority,) has, I believe, stated that 
£250 can be and has been produced from one acre of mar- 
ket garden in one year ; and we all know full well that in 
all gardens the produce is abundant compared with field 
culture. Why it is so needs no reply. ** At blithsome 
morn and dewey eve," the crowds of men, women, and 
children issuing from market gardens are living solutions 
of the problem, and stand in charming relief to the soli- 
tary farm laborer, alune in a twenty-acre field, or scatter- 
ed here and there over an extensive district, like plums in 
a school pudding. 

— Starvation to either man, beast or plants, will reduce 
them to mere skeletons ; abundance of suitable food, with 
cleanliness and warmth, will make them comparative 
giants. The concentration of manure and its consequen- 
ces, are plainly exemplified at our flower shows, where 
enormous masses of flowers and foliage are produced 
by one solid foot of prepared earth. In a state of nar 
(ure forty times the quantity of soil would fail to pro- 
duce similar results. No doubt the frequent application 
of moisture, when requisite, assists in producing this ef- 
effect; but a knowledge of this fact should stimulate us 
to study irrigation, and apply our liquid manure to the 
roots when the plant is in vigorous growth, instead of 
wasting it in our horse-ponds. I know and can appreci- 
ate practically the effects of such applications. 

— The necessity for diminishing the fixed expense by 
an increased produce, is illustrated by the statement of a 
first-rate north-country farmer, who says that if he spends 
£1 per acre, or £600 per year, for artificial manures, he 
makes a profit — if he omits it he makes a loss. If stock 
is too dear, or you are short of capital, plow in green and 
root crops — particularly on heavy land. 

— Essential Preliminaries to Profitable Farming : — 

A thorough knowledise of your business, practical and theoretical. 
Ability to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 

— To select the most able workmen of industrious and honest habits. 

— To apportion rixhtly your land and capital. 

— To maintain In economical efficiency the motire power, whether 

hurse or steam. 
Deep, frequent and clean cultivation. 
Dramage of land not natorally filtrative. 
Shelter for stock. 

Efficient machinery and farm implements. 
Ample laud judicious] use of purchased food and manaret. 
Rigidly correct farm accounts, posted daily from the cash book and 

journal. 
Estimates of the cost and return of each crop in detail 

— Before I hired a farm I would take with me a labor- 
er, and dig a hole in every field, to tlie depth of two or 
3 feet, that I might know the character of the subsoil, for 
herein lies the prospect of your success or failure. The 
agricultural pie-crust, or plowed soil, to the depth of 6 
inches, always looks pleasant enough and dark, but inside 
the pie you will too often find a most miserable contrast, 
inconceivably at variance with the deceptive surface which 
has been so long cultivated and aerated. There is nothing 
more instructive than the contents of a 5-feet drain cut 
through a field. Mere contents, when exposed to day- 
light, appeal forcibly to agricultural common sense with 
reproachful truth. It is in that 6 feet of subterraneity 
that you must look for your agricultural profit or loss ; 
and yet I have seen many farms hired without a spadeful 
of earth being moved or examined ; and I have seen 
many farmers, in a very brief period, leave farms so hired, 
minus their capital 
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LAMBE RT W HEAT. 

Editors Co. Gknt. — I send you a sample of weevil- 
proof or Lambert wheat, grown by myself. I have grown 
two crops of it The wheat is from three to five days 
earlier than the Mediterranean, smooth head, small blade 
and straw. The straw is softer than smooth-headed wheat 
generally. Its earliness renders it less liable to be affect- 
ed by the midge. The hull of this wheat is double, so 
that the midge fly does not pierce it, in depositing its 
eggs. Thousands of heads have been examined by differ- 
ent persons, and I have never beard of a weevil being 
found in It. 

Last year I had ten bushels of this wheat sowed side 
by side with the Mediterranean, in the same field. The 
Hediterranean was very much injured by the weevil, while 
the Lambert was entirely free from the little pest. One 
bushel to the acre of this wheat will yield 20 — some say 
26 bushels, f. C. w. Oolwnbus^ Ohio^ July ISf/i. 

The heads sent are beardless and considerably resemble 
in external appearance the whiter heads of the Suules 
wheat. The grains are rather larger and darker colored 
than the Mediterranean as grown here — the interior is 
more compact and will probably make as white flour. As 
in the Mediterranean and other varieties there is an inner 
and outer chaff, but they are slightly thicker in the Lam- 
bert, and separate more readily. A very favorable 
notice of this variety was published in the Country Gen- 
tleman, vol. xvi. p. 218, from an anonymous correspon- 
dent, from which it appears that it has been in cultivation 
over ten years, and if valuable will make its way and be- 
come extensively iutroduced. 
■ g » 

To make a Clieap UTater Trouirli* 

Saw off a hollow log, say ten or twelve feet long, and 
nail boards firmly over each end. The ends of the log 
should be sawed true, so that the boards will fit water 
tight. On the upper side of the log, cut holes with a 
narrow axe, so that cattle can thrust in their noses and 
drink. These holes may be about three feet apart. 
Scrape out the rotten wood from near the ends, on the 
inside, and apply a good daubing of pitch or rosin (resin) 
mingled with un equal amount of linseed oil. In case 
the trough is very much decayed, procure a quantity of 
brick clay, and work it until it is about of the consistence 
of putty, and fill each end with clay. 

I have made cheap troughs in this way, that would last 

several yeaiti. 

•%• 

Pure Water for Stock. 

A good draught of good water, is, probably, as refresh- 
ing to beasts as it is to people. But, in the month of 
August, nearly all domestic animals suffer far more than 
we imagine, for want of good water. Sheep will thrive 
far better if they can have access to pure water. Teams 
will endure the heat far better if they can have a plenty 
of clean pure water ; and if milch cows must drink stag- 
nant water wherever they can find it, how is it possible 
for them to give their usual flow of good milk. It is im- 
')racticable for them to do it. 

Some people allow water to stand in troughs, day 
ifter day, many times, and compel their animals to drink 
i all up. Did such people ever drink water from an old 
jirty slop pail, after it had been allowed to stand in the 
anshinc for two or three days? Let them try the experi- 
iient of drinking such water, and wait for the result ; and 
'hen they will be prepared to express a correct opinion, 
whether or not such water is as good for stock, in the 
lultry days of Augtist, as pure cold water would be. 

Water troughs and water tanks should be cleaned fre- 
[Uently, during the hot days of August, and fresh water 
lumped into them several times during the day. 
Milk cows require a vast quantity of pure water in 

\QI^ — l^^*.l»'>r ir '\f^ti* ^r -»i *-1i»*w% tl^^Ip •tr-'«|J ^'^W "^f flTOOd 
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DAIRYING IN BROOME COUNTY. 

Mr. C. H. Trkadwkll, a farmer at Pleasant Ilill, four 
miles southeast of Binghamton, some time ago contributed 
to the Franklin Visitor au account of his dairy operations for 
the season of 1861. His farm contains ninety acres, (70 
cleared,) aud is rather a new farm — the first clearing being 
made on it about twenty-one years ago. His dairy con- 
sisted of eleven cows, including a two-year old heifer. Mr. 

T. says : — 

We have sold 2.218 lbs. butter at 19 cents per lb •421.41 

We have used and retained for use 360 lbs., which, at 19 cents 

per lb., would add 957 to the above ST.OO 

Dairy to be credited for poric 62.85 

Deacon Skins, 4.09 

Calves, 12.50 

Total credit to dairy $557.27 

We pack otir butter in jars, and either sell the jars with 

the butter, or have them returned. 

My income from the farm was as follows : 

Cattle sold •lS6.0f 

Potatoes raised, 21.06 

Buckwheat raised lt>.49 

Corn, beside fatteninR pork 9.00 

Hay raised S06.flO 

Pork, beside that credited to the dairy 19.35 

Total credit to the farm '#429.60 

Total receipts from dairy and farm, 0986.91 

Sold for cash to the amount of |(ti48.77. The dairy 
fools up the best this year it ever has. Last year we made 
2,482 pounds from twelve cows. Last year I raised more 
grain, the total produce amounting to $1,013.27. But 
the blessings that crown our industry every year, are 
such as to furnish us a happy thanksgiving day, as ofWn 
as the sun rises. 

[For the Country Gentleman and OulUvaftorJ 
REMEDIES FOR C RIB-BITING. 

Editors of Country Gentleman — In a former nam- 
ber of your paper, there was an inquiry for \X\% cure for a 
crib-biting horse, and I have looked for answers, and as 
yet have seen but one, and that was to buckle a strap 
around the neck. I owned a crib-biter once, and was 
told to try the strap, and the effect was to cut the mane 
out, but the horse would crib when tbe strap was off and 
almost as often when on — keeping in a stall witliout 
rack or manger, and taking the food to the horses in boxes 
at feeding time, or soaping the parts thickly with soft soap 
on the spots he uses for cribbing, aud in fact all parts 
reached by his teeth. 

A horseman told me that the front teeth of a horse that 
cribbed, lapped over each other or pressed together so as 
to create pain, and if they were filed apart it would cure 
him of cribbing. I never tried it, so cannot vouch for its 
efficacy, but I give it to you for what it is wortli. 

I send you four heads of timothy I pulled one day firom 

a bunch of about twenty, apparently from one seed, and 

all were about the same length. They are not samples of 

what I raise, but should like to. Jamis Thompson. 
Rose nni. July 21, 1962. 

The timothy heads enclosed were of large size, and 
seven inches in length. 

»-»> 

HIce Puddlnr* 

1 quart of milk; 1 tea-cup of rice. Boil the rioeaod milk 
together until done ; then put in the yolks of three eggi sim' 
enough sugar to sweeten it After it is taken from the oven, 
make a frosting of the whites of the eggs— spread it over the 
pudding, and plaoe it in the oven long enough to beeoma a 
light brown. I think the rice pudding is better add than 
warm. k. 

8p«Bffe Cake* 

10 eggf ; 1 pound of floor; 8 onnees of svfart I \uatm 
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From time to time, dor Cocntbt Qihtliuah, I see 
nme querist entmored •rith tlie life ot a farmer, Mefcing 
knowledge tlrougti your columtUL 

It ii u true now u when Horace wrote bis SatirM, 
"tbat ao one lives con teat witb his condition, whether 
Beaaon gii>e it liira, or Chance threw it in hU way." 

Inasmuch as tlie queiisl will not beed Horace, he must 
b« answereil, and poa^bly, Id the multiplicitf of replies, 
be may fiad soiuetliing worthj bis perusal Therefore, 1 

I cannot boast of much experience in either the culture 
of grapes or the rearing of sheep; hence my remiclig 
must be based on obaervaiion mainly, 

Piriitly, 1 would advise s new brginner to devote his 
energies to the culture of grapes or the rearing of sheep. 
Secondly, 1 would recommend Kansas, all things cuii- 
tidered, as one of tfae besi, if not tbe best Gvlct for the 
novice, who is limited in means. 

Now for the rearans for the faith which is in me. As 
to grapes, I assert that there is no grain, no vegetable, no 
tree, no bush, and no vine so easily managed and so cer- 
tain of returning a fair recompense lor (he laboi expended 
upon it; and lew fruits of auy kind are so chenply 
brought into bearing. A person who hss never tried 
farming will find the sowing of grain, the pliinting of com 
■nd vegetables, will) the after pTowings and hoeings innu- 
merable, are far more pleasant in theory than agreeable 
in practice; nor is skill tiiereiu so eaei\y acquired. lie 
may commence with (lie resolve that no weeds shall ob- 
struct the rapid growth of liis crops, but uiitcsa far wImt 
than most men, or possessed of ample means, mid-sum- 
mer will find his fields choked with weeds, and himKeK 
half-crazed. Possibly, he may begin to doubt whether a 
farmer'H life is so very interesting and deligiitful. 

I doubt whether s man of small capital, say less than 
(2,nOD, can hope to earn a comfortable living, as a tiller 
of the earth, wiihuut great trouble, unless a thorough 
practical farmer, or aided by high prices for produce, 
raised on new and rich land. 

I think the fruit grower, starling equally ignorant of 
tbe practical details, may more readily gain a mastery of 
bis business, and if near any good sized town is certain 
of making a better living and will) less hard work. The 
first year he will have to raise vegetables and other farm 
produce to assist in defraying eipenaes; but the second 
year his smalt Iruits will yield some revenue, and together 
with Lis dwarfs, will pay well the third year. 

If one reads of trenching three and four feet in depth, 
of fertiliiers, phosphates, Buperphoaphales, Ac, tu:. ; ol 
tbe Thomary system, of the t>ow syalem, of Briglit's re- 
newal system, of borders and trellises, of lUe Delaware— 
" llie <mlti grape to plant" — and consulting a wholesale 
catalogue finds it advertised at (TB per hundred, for No. 
1 single eyes, what wonder that Ait syea open, and he 
shuns grape culture as the leech that will soon steal away 
bi* little eapitiU. But if some one should say lo him, 
"my dear sir, don't be frightened; this is principally 
paint, put on t« lerrifV green-homa, and catch sucker* ; 
wait a minute and I will rub off a little for yon ; " poa»- 
bly lie might listen. Then would I say unto him — never 
toind tlie books and the boriicuiturai society reports for 
the present; but have tliat hillside pasture plowed up, 
then cross plow with tfae largest and deepest running plow 
you have, then subsoil it. Iluving done this in the (all, 
and purchased your Catawba One year roots, and Isabella 
ditto— ISIS lotheacreandfortllS per 1000— heel them 
in for the winter in some dry and shaded place. If you in- 
tend to sell the grapes only or principally, buy mostly of 
Isabella; but if you wish to sell the grape j'lice or moke 
wine, then have five slilhs of Catawba. Do not begin 
with more than two acrea Aa soon aa fh«t is Out in the 
firing, have doap forrowi plowed ilx bat apart, and M( 



Dur vines fuur feet apart in the furrows', being careful 
I rpread out the roots well. For fuller directions see 
If. firant's Illustrated Catalogue, price three cents. Now 
;ad your works On grape culture, ond don't be afraid of 
jlLLUg off the lateraU too much. When your vines have 
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ome eticks, and place one tu eacli vine, and fasten the 
;ro»ing cane lo it— you can do so easily with green wheal 
iiaw, or better with willow twigs. The third year your 
imyard will bear and should yield you therealler an in- 
'oriiH of at least (S&U per acre. Of course the second 
'SHV you layer your vines and so increase the siie of your 
iiKyard to five acres, wliiuh is all one man can tend well, 
laving brought your Catawbas into bearing, buy some oT 
he mure costly sorts, as j'ou can now affbrd to do, and try 
Ircni. Then tell me if there is not more pleasure, Icaaliard 
ii>ior and more profit in grape culture than in any other 
in«t;» known tu man. 

Tiir tlie grape, Kansas, or a portion of it, is pecniiarlj 
iuuil. (Jur suil is llglit and rich, and our climate dry — 
It' ilo not need to drain or manure unr land. Along the 
>liiirsof tlie UiesouH, in Uic counties ol Daiilptian, At- 
himin, Ijeavenwortli and Wyandotte, and along the bluSt 
if llie Kaw, in the counties of Jolinstou, Douglass, Shaw- 
lee, Waubonsec, Lu,, are (housauilB of acres ot cheap 
niid, unequalled, I believe, in the world, for the culture 
<r llie grape— my own preference ia fur the bluflb of 
ilii^ouri, where I have an ind[)ient vineyurd. There are 
sveral vineyards started in Doniplian and Leavenworth 
Dunties, and have surpassed the expectations of their 
iwners, in the rapidity ol their growth, the excellence 
ind prududivenees ol tlieir Iruit, and ihcir freedom from 
lisease. One of the owners, an old French oiipuTon, 
ells me he never saw vines do so well in France ; fae if 
in intelligent and educated man. 

Good land mar be piirehnsed in tliese counties, at prices 
nngiiig from $2 10 t'ici per acre, aooording to its nearneai 
Buine embryo city ; and cultivated land from fS (o t2S 
ler acre, according to improvements or nearuess lo the 
iiies aforenaid. 

■Si. Joseph and LeavenwoKh city furnish a ready mar- 
.tt for all grapes, and St. Louis for all wine Or grape 
iiivc that this section of country can yield for several 

Of sheep 1 know less. Slieep can be purchased in Uia- 
oi>ii for one dollar per head, and can be kepi on Our 
irjirie grASses from Uay to December; aud the prairie 
I'ly cut in July will keep them, wicfa moderate shelter, 
luring winter. Tbe range and grass cost no Lhing. The 
In-'lier will cost less here tlian in New York or New Eng- 
iiud ; and the laud may be taken under the homeeteul 
'ill m nine-tenths of the couulies in Kunxta. In south- 
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they have little o 
Iter, Kien here, in latitude 39 deg. 40 
jiiiii., we have not had over two inches of snow each wln- 

1'lie wool may be sold in St. Joseph or Leavenworth 
uity, or shipped, at a cost of two cents pet pound, to Ke» 

Vie Ksnsans regard our State as possessing great ad- 
vaniuges for the fruit grower and slock raiser, but we 
know no other stale can surpass us for wine-growing, and 
fen equal us lor the rearing of sheep. Kmaaa. 



Teik Aphis in Catuoi Coowtt. — You inquire of your 
tmb^cribers for information respecUng the Aphis. Last 
jciir, on or about the lit of August, it made its appeor- 
nm'v on late wheat and oata, in moderate numbers, suffl- 
cient however to injure wheat badly. It has now been 
upon our fields two weeks in immoderale numbers, saj ■ 
llmuasnd upon single heads, more or less — most numerous 
upon wheal, even where growing side by side wlih oati. 
I-a.4[ year the reverse was true. I shall be happy lo la- 
form you if they do not destroy my orop entirely. 
Ira. Oanca Co.. Job N. B. E LOOHU. 
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~K>'ed-bui Hiid seclion. llnlils GOhiulicls. 

C. (--■ — NvhU and Beclinn. Neat on eitL'h vide of Uie 
liole, bfiiiB two for e»cli enU^nte, wliicli Bllowa tliu h™ tu 
he out ofH^lit nlillo oil the neaC Tlic cover tins up, for 
tlie |>iir|)niu of taking out i^gn. &L', Tlie nestj are 
no «iii»liiift<-il on to t>e t«ken apiirC. hy Inmcniiig the 
hciiikii, eicli one being the same ts a drawer in a bureau. 
Tlie; can h« taken apart, cleaned, olted, and put up Rftain 
in ten miuiitea or lea?. There are 24 iie'U in this net. 
Under the nvsta 19 a pritoii, wliere lieiis waiititig to wt are 
put for three duja vilhovl food or vmlir, which effects a 
Iierfetl reiiiedj. I claim tliiB to bo tlie beil plan for 
Itrtll iztimt. 

1).— Tool tlopet. 

K. — Vcniildbir from buement, and also used to send 
down hnj from lufL 

V. P.~Slat imrti'JiinEi. 

G. — Trap door und e]iout leading to compost vault. 

FotUtry Keeping on a Large Soela. 

AV. II. IIkriicck, Esq., of Oswego, has kindly complied 
itiUi our reqiieat to furiiitli plana and detitila of hiapoultrj 
tiouM, wluuh are giveu ntiOTe, together with the following 
'otter ou hiaayBtem of management; 

Bdb. Co. Gkkt.— I keep from ICK) to aOO fowls, n- 
7 of Uie niack f^panish breed, ami keep iheiu eonC 
lie fear rmind, l)ut dineaiie ia not known among tl 
■nd I cnu aiiBiire jou tliat the; da full as well 119 tl 
kept by others wlio believe that a fowl cuniiot lio well 
"U ihcv are krpt wrateliing. My yard is only 2S by BO 
■et. Blled IS inches deep with leached uhes and 
—A. I have a large box containing some 80 bnahela of 
mmt oyntcr Bhelta and bonea, whicli tho fowls have fro 



FlK. 7.-5wUon (t N. ViK a. 8«& of BiXH 

H, H. — Opeiiinge to rouatiiig room. 

I.— VenlilaUir. 

J. J. — Openiugg in inclined floor under aky 
linit the IIkIiI to lower Huor, whicli warm* lu * 
keeps Hand dry. 

K. — Paajane *»J f"*™ house to yard. 

L. — nie of burnt oyster shelU, bones, ko. 

M.—Pig pen. 

N. N.— Covered shelter in yard, for fowls 
either wet or sunny weather. 



P.— Feed. 

Q. R.— Cow Stalk 

a. — Uanurs and uompost vnulL 

T.— ftoosU. 

U. — Sky light, ventilator, £c. 

v.— Inclined fluor for drnppings. 

W.— Trap and spout to the vault 



X.- 



— Yard — nil annd and ashes. 
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it in a bin holding some ' 
eo constructed as to rrgulalt il'elf, and not 
fowH lo waste a grain, or scratch in It. 11; 
trough is also so conittriicted as only to admit 
of the fowlH, and is itlwaya full of piirt tliiut «i 
is of more importance than anything else ll 
poultry healthy. 

A barrel of lime, a bucket and a brush, are I 
ble articles in a ponltrj house, and should be i 
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had iHtely,) — whitewliing cTerj-Eliliig 

miag (li« limB JatC on tliat. But naih the floor firet. I 



tried nil T 



(r-ntn pr«i 



mid ererrbody 



cUv'e, but Dever succeeded id keeping m; fowli free uutil 
I Toiind ■ remedy by eipeiimenling : 

Tlie nests are so constnioted «s to be >U tiihen apart in 
two minutes ; they are perrectly imooth inside and oul, 
and about once in every two montlia I bare lliem tahen 
down, cleanly wa^lied, and tbcD thoroughly coated nitli 
toinmoH teliali oil, and I hare never yet seen a single 
liHue near them, nor can one be Tound aruund toy premi- 
MB. The oil we apply with a common brush, and it can be 
relied upon as beiug a ture preWHiht aijaiiuf ucniiin <m 

/■<-"'-■ ^^ "■ "■ a. 

BALLOON FRAUES FOR LAROE BARNS. 

I want to build a barn next year three stories high, and 
length andaize of barn in Rural Register 1662, page 138, 
Eg. 16. I wish to build on tbe balloon frame priiitiple 
■> a saw mill and my timber are within aOO or 400 yards 
of the place of building, and tbe cost of erection kuuU be 
much leBB than by common frame. But can such a barn 
be bnllt on the balloon principle? If so, should the studa 
be sawed the full 24 feet long F I want the building of 
that height How many should be put in tbe sidea? Uow 
ibould the thrashing door be put in 1 

On page 194, fig. 24, same Register, Gio. E. Wood- 
ward frames Die gallows frame with mordce tenon and 
brace. Would it not be better 10 dispense with iheve by 
starting one long brace in the centre of the end, letting it 
into the studs, and running to the top of the building F 
Two audi braoes could be put Id. 

Would collar braces be sufBcient to support the roof? 
If Insufficient, will the storage or convenience of Ihe 
bam be affected by the joisU. Will not Mr. Woodward 
give us Bomo explicit directions how a large bam, like llie 
one in qucalion, on the balloon principle should be built, 
giving suggestioDs aa to eixe 01' silla, joiala, sluda, etc! 

What changes would you recommend in baiii, page 138, 
when it is to be used exclusively for a dairy barn, car- 
ri;;;e.eh*ii9 and horae stable being already erected, and 
my farm not at all adapted to grain raisingf I wish to 
go into tbe dairy business extensively, having a rarin of 
SIO acres suitea to it, and I wish to erect a barn U large 
as the one in the Register, for the excluuve purpose of 
the dairy. The question with me is how to build it so 
that it shall be perfect and convenient in every respect — 
■ building such as L. F. Allen saja of his bam — one in 
which one man can do tha work of two elsewhere. 

Having no experience in dairy buildings, I rely on older 
heads and their works. I ask directions Irom Ur. Wooi>- 
waan because not a single carpenter in my acquaintance 
here has any practical knowledge of balloou frames, and 
infgrmatiou from you because 1 have never seen a dairy 
bam. Please let us bear through the Codmtby Gkhtli- 
Man, the information I desire. 

I wouki also slate (hat I raise a great many roots. 
Where, in tbid bam, should they be stored? I use saw- 
dnpt eiclnsliely for litter, but expect hereafter tocambiae 
muck with it Where should these be placi-d before * 
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d use this muck for that 
HarrbSD Co., 0. S. B. LACRT. 

It is a great advantage on every farm it a portiua i 
grwii can be laiaed, the straw being vuluabie for litter ai 
manure making, and llie grain fur meal to mix with root 
In I^t case no alteration need be made in the plan in tl 
EegiAter. But if grain is not admie^ble, little change 
would be neoessarj except In omitting the granaries or ■ 
|urt of them, and aceupying a part of the upper floor foi 
Koriog hay. The home alalia may be changed to cattle 
■talla, and more ^Moe may bo givan at U. lor storing 
mack to kMp it dry, and for raola, lb* Ittier diwharged 



igh a trap door in tlie passage above, and covered 
straw. In answer to the oilier questions, we have 
kindly favored with tlie following reply by Qao. E. 
DiTAaD of New- York, who Uiorougiily underetands 
everything oHiDccted with balloon frames, and who con- 
tributed the excellent article on this subject in tbe Regis- 
ter fori 6S2: 

Baillvaa Framing (wrliStrKa Barai. 
In reply to Mr, LaCKY's qnealions reluting to Ihe ereo- 
tion ol a large bam with a balloon frame, I would slate 
that I know of no better manner than that of conStruL-ting 
it over a gallows frame. In all barns requiring a thruah- 
ing floor, and for the storage of hay abuve, the gslluws 
frume, with its wide openings and movable fioora, fulfils 
a more useful purpose than any other contnvance I can at 
this moment suggest. The neceseity for ventilation, and 
the room needed for moving and pitching hay, makes per- 
manent Boors and close partitions undesirable. Thus it 
appears that a gallows frame has an important duly to per- 
form aside from tbe strength and permanence it gives to 

Balloon framing depends in a great measure for its 
ilrength on its being thoroughly tied, tliat is, every piece 
should bave other pieces meeting it at eacii end, and ex- 
cept In very small 1^ story buildings tlie thrust of tlje roof 
should not come upon unsu|^H>rted studding. 




Uanner of FramiDs La>t* Bi 
I one hesitates to put a great weight upon a properly 
laid AH^r. SCow suppose we turn that floor on end, so 
that it stands perpendicularly in tbe direction of the floor 
joists, thus making it the side of the buildiug iostead of 
the floor, ^en let it be tied at tbe bottom by other floor 
joists meeting and lapping, aud at the top by tlie raften 
coming down from the gallows frame. We thus have a 
side of a building that will sustain an immense thruKt; 
hut such atrengtii is not necesaary ; the thrust of hay, if 
any, is small compared with hs weight. We have lately 
visited a large barn near Madison, S. J., some 60 or 10 
feet square, of which two sides were the gravel or con- 
crete walls, and to all appearance there was not the 
slightest failure in any part of it. 

Tlie sixes of studding used in the construction of tbe 
balloon frame oi large bama would vary acoording to tlie 
distance between the aill and plate, in the aame manner 
that floor joists are selected for a greater or less span. 
We tliink 2 by 8 should be the least, and S bj S th« 
heaviest tltat Is needed, and that 3 (eet between cent 
would be just right. We abooM put one tow of bridgi 
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through the centre of the studding in about the same 
maimer as is usually put betweeu floor joists. 

The sills of such a barn as Mr. Laccy proposes to erect 
had better be of the old fashioned size, as the gallows 
frame is morticed and braced into it, but they may be as 
small as 3 by 8 ; tlie rafters and floor joist are in all cases 
of the same size in the balloon frame as in the mortice 
and tenon frame. It is not neccosary to use studding full 
length ; it can always be spliced by butting the ends to- 
gether and nailing an inch strip each side, taking care to 
break joints in putting up the studding. 

There are railroad depots at the west 45 by 150 feet, 
built with balloon frames without a gallows frame, but the 
2d floor \a at the top of the studding, and the girder in 
the centre is supported by posts. 

I refer your readers to the Annual Rkoister op 
Rural Affairs for 1862 for a thoroughly detailed man- 
ner of constructing balloon frames for buildings of every 
class, as this is the only illustrated and complete essay on 
this subject ever published. The manner of erecting large 
barns as there described, is the best safe plan we know of. 

GEO. E. WOODWARD. 
Architect and Landscape Engineer, 37 Park Row, New-Yrok. 
»«• 

[For the CSountry Gentleman and Caltlvator.] 

Topping Corn or Cutting it by the Ground. 

CORN STALKS AS FODDKR. 

By topping corn before it is ripe you prevent the corn 
from receiving that portion of the elaborated nutritive sap 
which it would have received from the stalks and leave? 
cut oflf, had they not been separated from the corn. On 
the other hand, by cutting corn by the ground before the 
leaves and stalks become dry, and the corn fully ripe, 
and setting it in shocks as soon as cut, the circulation of 
the sap continues, until the stalks become dry, and the 
corn improves in the shock. The same thing is observed 
in wheat, by cutting it before the kernel is hard, and 
placing it in shocks before it wilts, the wheat improves in 
the shock and will make more flour and of a better quali- 
ty than if it was allowed to stand until the kernel was 
bard. 

We have two objects in view when we cut corn by the 
ground. Namely, the preservation of the corn and stalks 
from frost, which frequently occurs before the com is 
ripe, and spoils corn and stalks. Whereas, if corn is cut 
by the ground before the frost strikes it, both may be 
saved and be of a good quality. 

The corn grown in this section of country is.n^t so 
large in stalk or ear as that grown further soutti ; the 
stalks being smaller, make better fodder, and are excel- 
lent for milch cows, producing an increase of milk of the 
richest quality for butter-making, and the corn weighs 
more by the bushel than the souUiern corn. 

I have no doubt but that com cut by the ground before 

•t is fully ripe, may not be quite as heavy, but if it is well 

.ured in the shock it will be equal in qimlity, and the 

imall loss sustained in the weight will be trifling when 

^'^mpared with the loss of the com, and the stalks for 

udder when the frost strikes it before it is ripe. Surely 

f there should be no frost until the corn was fully ripe, 

he corn would be good, but the stalks would be dry and 

*\ttle value. Finally, to sum up the whole matter, 

> .e is a certain state or condition at which com may be 

.V by the ground, and the diminution in the weight of 

le corn will bear no comparison to Uie loss of the fod- 

er, if the corn was struck with frost or allowed to stand 

iitil it wa.M fully ripe, and the stalks, if well saved, will 

n)j)Iy pay all the cost of cultivation. 

once planted two acres of com, a part of it on the 
'th, and p*rt on the 10th of June. It being ao late in 



About the middle of September there was a slight frosL 
but not so severe as to materially damage tlie com, and 
fearing there would be a more severe frost I immediately 
cut the corn by the ground and shocked it The com at 
this time was what we term glazed, and it ripened well in 
the shock, produced forty bushels of shelled com to the 
acre, and the stalks proved to be excellent fodder, and 
the corn was of so good a quality that I had no difficulty 
in selecting the best of seed from it. At another tiuie I 
had com struck with frost before it was cut, that was 
equally a^ good before the frost came, and both com and 
stalks were spoiled. 

The subject of the value of com.stalks for fodder has 
been extensively discussed in the columns of ttie Country 
Gkntleman, some advocating the cutting of them for 
fodder, others the feeding without cutting, and some have 
considered them of little value in any Jorm. Stalks cut 
and well saved at a projjcr time, are excellent for feeding 
cattle, and those cut after they become dry and hard, or 
frost bitten and badly saved, are of little value, the best 
way you can fix them. I do not think it will pay the cost 
of cutting them for feeding. Matthew M. Howard. 
Lsn, C. w. 
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* [For the Country Oentleman and CalilvatorJ 

Experiments in Strawberry Culture. 

Observing the article of 1^ L. Fret in the Countrt 
Gentleman, page 30, on the unproductiveness of Wilson*! 
Albany, reminds me of similar failures of high cultivation 
that have come under my observation, and goes to con- 
firm the opinion that the same variety of strawberry in 
different climates, soils and locations, requires different 
treatment. And every successful cultivator, after examin- 
ing the experience of others, — no where to be found more 
fully recorded than in the Country Gentleman, — must 
by careful experiment, ascertain what varieties and kinds 
of treatment are best adapted to his situation. 

In the fall of 1860, the writer of this took a trip among 
the large strawberry plantations in Maryland — many of 
them from 80 to 100 acres in extent, and from which the 
great bulk of early strawberries are gathered for Phila- 
delphia, — one farmer having received for his crop $10,000, 
being an average of $100 per acre. And I am informed 
the same person has the present season sent 125,000 quarts 
at an average of six cents per quart, amounting to $7,600,* 
giving employment to one hundred and fifty pickers. 

The tliree principal kinds there grown, are called Scar- 
let, Hart, and Stewart, and Buc(^eed better on a large scale 
without much care, than any of the more noted varieties, 
such as Hovey, Albany, and others, highly esteemed else- 
where. Wisliing to try those three varieties here, a few 
plants of each were obtained and planted in a single row, 
hills abont two feet apart, on rich land made deep and 
mellow, and manure applied plentifully without measure. 
During the summer of 1861 they made a vigorous growth; 
the runners were all cut before taking root, and during 
last winter all covered witli manure. This summer the 
plants made a remarkable growth, so that a bushel mea- 
sure would not cover a hill without resting on the foliage. 
There were an abundance of fmit-stalks and blossoms- 
all hermaphrodites — but an entire failure of fruit — little 
imperfect berries not larger than peas wa.s the result, al- 
though a very favorable season for producing a large crop 
of fruit grown in beds as usual. 

Other experiments have proven that with hill culture 
thirty inches apart, and the ground thoroughly mellowed 
between the hills last summer with Mape*8 subsoil plow, 
runners cut off, plenty of manure, and mulched with leaves, 
that some varieties, such as Triomphe de Gand and Trol- 
lop^s Victoria, did remarkably fine ; the Lady Finger and 
Diadem far surpassed anything ever obtained by cultiva- 
tion in beds ; the Albany, S(»rlet Magnate, Peabodj aoi* 
Hooker, were no better tlian by ordinary bed oultaie where 

eaC^ plMn^ «a ^lo«r«d ahnoi piv in^)|MW of aQAflA i|n4 ftlli 
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were •ell tilleJ in hllla ImI jear and ruuner* cut f 
were plotted iiniltr this season Wfore tiulLiiig tin 
Taluelesa, wIiUb Hovej's, jt;"iwn in beds us Ur<iiHl in 
OHtural HIT, produced ■ fine viiip, mucb belter thai 



Such hus been the result here, causing doiibtii as t 
pcopriet; of adopting hill culture indiscriiuinilEljr iriih nil 
Tarietiea, and having set out ten acres list Spring, moltlj 
liiirty JiiL-hes apart, with the iiilenlion of l<ceping them in 
bills without ruunere, we sliall, after subsoiliug the ground 
lljorouglilj between ttaein, turn two rows together, foriU' 
ing bed^ about tliree feet wide, wlUi nlleja between, which 
(dan luts lieretofore fielded lu over ^00 bushels per acre, 
and it ma; be adrisable to let well enough alone. 

OBIlullnKD. N. J. WILLIAU FARRT. 



or at) the manured within reach of the fanner, I con. 
Mder asbea Ibe cheapest and most durable for sand; soil. 
For cloier on sandj land, it has no equal among all the 
manures and feitiliscrs of tlie da;. The soil in thia vi- 
einitf is a loose landy loili in fact we have, as it were, 
■ prairie of sand; pUin, Mcbaawere found in nearly ever; 
portion of our country IS years ago. The; appear 
never to hare been chai^d with vegetable matter, for 
even when the timber waa fint removed, and the land 
cleared and put to rye or other crops, they yield liberally 
only for one or two years, before they required generous 
manuring. It is loose, porous, and without that firmness 
which Is requlsll« to keep plants in their places, even if 
their proper food could be found. This land, a few years 
ago, could have been bought for one-third wl>ac it would 
bnng at the present time. The cause of this rise in the 
price of the land, is a liberal supply of muck and ashes. 
The muck is drawn on in winter and spread over the land ; 
the aslies are applied in the spring, at the rata of 76 
bushels to the acre ; after com ia planted it ia put on (be 
bill or sown broadcast. Tlie general rule ia to plant with 
com and put the ashes on tlie hill ; so* to rye in the fall 
as soon as the com is removed ; seed with clover the fol- 
lowing spring. The folloning season, after the rye is re- 
moved, the seed is gathered from the clover, and tiie straw 
left standing on the ground. This Is done with one of 
Dlebroe's Clover Strippers, an excellent machine for the 
purpose. Two bushels of seed isfrequentlc obtained from 
an acre; the straw thus lell standing forms an eicellent 
■ubalance in connection with the muck, to fill the pores Or 
open places between the particles of sand, and supply pro- 
per food when acted upon by the salts around it. I liave 
known portions of (heae plains, the surface of which, to 
til appearance, had not been covered with vegetation with- 
in the memory of man — where the blackberry vine grew 
weak and feeble, and five-finger vines grew few and far 
between, so completely invigorated and enriched in a few 
years, as to produce 30 bushels of rye, or two bushels of 
clover seed to tiie acre. Those lands thus brought to a 
Hale of fertility, are as capable of yielding a crup every 
year, under the application of ashes, as those lands that 
have never been reduced. The owiiera of farms of heavy 
loam have heretofore considered these sandy plains of 
little value, aa compared with tlii^irs; but 1 would sooner 
cultival* a corn crop on them Ihaii on the heavier loam 
land. I can work two seres of the sand as cheap aa One 
of the heatier lands, because the plowing and hoeing can 
be done with less team and help, and in much less time. 
Aahes here cau be bought for \H cents per buriiel, and I 
tliink are worth 25 cents to be applied on »nndy wil In 
connection with muck. This mode of operation for the 
treatment of sandy aoil, so as to bring it on an equal foot- 
ing in point ol produutivanesa, requires no uncommon 
■kill, but oommends ilMlf to the ptautiue of all — for any 
common manager of a farm may accomplish it without 
the aid of any >muDcU of cbamistry, or what are called 



»peciBc manures, but by using merely those great gifts ol 
nature. S. P. Kk*tob. ITl.ler Co.. JV. Y. 



Tbe Trlomphe de Gand Strawberry. 

Ens. Co. Gent. — 1 have been requested to state public- 
ly, as one of the results of several yenra successful and pro- 
fitable experience in (he cultivation of Borne, of the more 
papular varieties ot the strawberry, which particular kind 
I would consider best for cultivation. 

The manner in which this request was preferred, 
would seem to indicate a covert suspicion that the decided 
" pronunciamenlo " of our " strawberry king," Mr, Knox, 

favor of the Triomphe de Gand, savored somewhat of 



self-in 






that ii 



s it 



would make but little dllterence with him, which "one of 
all tbe known varieties should suddenly assume a value ; 
for bis Immenw plantation would supply any or all to an 




indefinite eitenl at a moment's noUce; and besides Uiis, 
tbe aimple fact of hia plowing under many acres of other 
v.ri^iiea, in full bearing, during the present season, to re- 
them with this, would rather oouvey an impression 
that he spoke as be thought, liy eiperience and obser- 
—'■"11 would most uuhesiutingly and decidedly auetain 
Lnoi in hLi decision. The Triomphe dc Gand cer- 
UiLily_ com bines in ilaelf all the excellencies of all the bcbt 
varieties. Among the good qualities which recommend 
it, are its immense siie, superior ftavui, prolificacy, equal- 
ling, if not surpassing, Willson'a Albany in tills respect, 
tbe solidity of its fruit, its color and fine appearance, tbe 
length of its fruiting season, and its non-lisbitity to injure 
from r«in and wet weather, in all of whivli it eminently 
Loels. Uy advice would be alike to the market gardener 
id the amateur— plan t flrst. second and last the Triomphe 
; Gand. I am pleased with the Fillmore, and believe it 
ill become a favorite, but as yet are unable to speak of 
it from experience. Jno. 8. Godlo. Duquttiu, Fa. 

Fotinds of Milk for a Pound of OheeM. 

"0, B. F."of Potsdam, N. y.,givea the American Ag. 
■icuiturist the following account ot his eiperience to de- 
:ermine this question, beginning Uaj Ifilh and ending 
October SOth, ISfil. All ciievse made prior to Septem- 
iUih, was shipped Xuvember 12th, the remainder 
November !3th. The night's milk was set three to Gvo 
B deep in tubs and pans. In the morning it was 
oed, the cream tieing made into butter. (7 lbs. lo 100 
lbs. of cticesc) and the morning's milk added. Cheeaes 
made in Uay required 11 pounds of milk for one pound 
ired cheese ; those made in October 9^ pounds, the ave- 
rage ol tlie season being 10 pounds. Glieeses made in Hay 
required B pounds of milk to 1 pound of green clieese ; 
le made in October 8f pounds, the averuge of the sea- 
being 9 pounds. September Silth he made cheese in 
the proportion ol 81 pounds of milk to 1 pound of cheese 
' □ 61) dayaold, and he estimates tbe shrinkage on 100 
nds of green uheese made in May, at IT pounds, and 
that nvde in October at 7i pounds lo the lUO pounds, 
the averse ibrinkage being 11 pounds iu tbe 100. 
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Notes on a Couple of New-Hampshire Farms- 

Mkssks. Editors — A few days since I took an excur- 
sion of a few miles among the fanners of tliis section of 
our Suite. Two of" the farms I visiteii presented some 
features I thought worthy of notice. They are not large 
farms, but are cultivated in a most creditable manner by 
the owners thereof, who, by the way, are not, strictly 
speakiuc, fanners by profession. Yet they both possess 
an innate love for agriculture and its improvements, and 
enter into its prosectition with a spirit and energy worthy 
of commendation, as their examples will stimulate others 
to follow in making similar improvement;^ upuu their here- 
tofore too much neglected farmi^. 

Tbe Farm of Col. Tappun. 

The first farm I shall notice, is that of Col. M. W. Tap- 
PAN, who resides in the pleasant and thriving village of 
Bradford. Col. T. is now some over 40 years of age ; in 
a lawyer by profession and holds a prominent standing in 
our courts. lie has been much in oflice, having several 
times represented his native town in our State Legi!<luturc, 
and for six years preceding the 4th of March, 1861, was 
member of Congress from this district In the call by 
the President in April 1861, for 75,000 ** three months 
troops," he was commissioned as Colonel in the 1st N. H. 
Regiment, and was with Gen. Patersou^s Division in Vir- 
ginia. In all of the above named positions he has most 
faithfully and honorably discharged the several trusts con- 
fided to him. As a farmer he takes rank among our best 
ones — as a man of taste and judgment in the establi.sh- 

ment of his grounds and farmstead, he is without a rival 
in our county. 

The home farm contains about 75 acres, and has been 
in his possession seven yean^, previously to which, it had 
not been well cultivated. During the time it has been 
under his management, the hay and other crops have been 
quadrupled. The soil is mostly of a deep, loamy nature, 
easily worked, and when well manured and cultivated, 
Tery productive, as the splendid grass, grain and hoed 
crops at the present time most fully prove. A consider- 
able portion of the farm is alluvial or intervale land, and 
not liable to be overfiown in freshets. The Warner river 
(so called,) pasi'es through the farm. He has recently 
built a very neat, tasteful and 8ul)8tantial bridge across 
the stream, adding very much to the looks and value of 
the farm, as a large portion of the cultivated grounds are 
on the south or opposite side of the river from the farm 
buildings. 

There is a pasture of some few acres near his house, 
and at the di>tance of three-fourths of a mile, is his cat- 
tle pasture of about 40 acres,being one of the best grazing 
lots I have anywhere seen this year. There are eleven 
cattle, (cows and oxen) kept in it this season. Twice the 
number could be well kept there the present season, the 
feed being, in consequence of the abundant rainn we have 
had since the 1st of June, super extra. He has also a 
sheep pasture and some acres of natural meadow, which 
ield large crops of second quality of hay. The stock 
kept upon the farm at the present time con:»ist8 of 8 horses, 
' yoke of large oxen, 4 cows, sofoe young cattle, and 40 
sheep. He does not intend to increase the number of 
»ttle on the place, but will increase his flock of sheep 
lufiiciently large with his other stock, to eonr^umc the hay 
'.nd other winter forage produced on his farm. 

When he commenced the improvement of his farm, he 
>ad not the means of making much manure, and could 
•ol purchase it, but commenced purchasing ar«hes, paying 
7 cents per bushel for unleached, and half that price for 
'ached ashes. Upon his farm they have operated as a 
janurial application admirably. The ashes hare been 
pplied to the hoed crops, and as a top-dressing to the 
^mir ind grass i^rops, in roost instances making their 
ir •<s-'f^iiptV ••• -»r-i^d ha-"* been the ease i" aa a|>- 
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plication of farm-yard manure, guano or superphosphate. 
In the spring of 1860, he sowed two acres of ground with 
spring wheat, on one acre of which he applied 60 bushels 
of unleached nAxes and harrowed them in with the wheat, 
otherwise the treatment of the two was alike ; the wheat 
on the ashed part proved very nmch better than on tlie 
other portion of the field — so with the grass last year, 
which was mo.itly clover. This year, there is a mott 
striking dillerence in the two portions of the field. The 
ashed [>ortion has upon it a splendid crop of timothy or 
herds grsix^, well intermixed with clover and honey-suckle. 
The poiiion of the field not ashed, is mostly clover and 
sorrel. The division line is as distinct as black and while: 
very probably, had the pai^t and present seasons been as 
dry as we sometimes have, the result would have been 
(iitf'erent ; but the abundant and timely rains of the prei^ent 
and past seasons have drawn forth the fertilizing qualities 
of the ashes and thus they have exhibited such marked 
efrect"^. 

Near the farm buildings, on some hillocks, ridges, and 
sloping grounds, in the whole amounting to many acrts, 
was a growth of trees of various kinds, from 50 to 60 
years growth from the seed. These acres of woodland 
have been judiciously thinned, and all the shrubbery and 
undergrowth grubbed up and removed. Carriage drives 
have been graded, and narrower patlip, straight and curv- 
ed, have been cut in various directions; seats, arbors 
and cheap and tasteful summer houses l»ave been dis- 
tributed at many poiuU, rendering the whole park and 
grounds most delightful in the warm days of summer. 
To have got up such a park by planting trees, would have 
required the expenditure of hundreds if not thousands of 
dollars, and half a century^s time. There are thousands 
of farms in New England, that might be beautified in a 
similar manner without any great expenditure of money, 
and we fondly liope the praiseworthy example of CoL T. 
may not be lost among our farmers. 

The fruits, flowers, shrubbery, &c., immediately about 
his house and oflice, correspond with the other fixtures of 
this lovely homestead. 

There is a long and narrow strip of low ground running 
westerly between higher lands; it was formerly wet ana 
tilled with bushes and aquatic plants. These have been 
eradicated, an open ditch cut through the middle, and 
the ground so drained as to produce a heavy growth of 
English grass. The ditch carries off the cold water oozing 
from springs at the base of the higher grounds. Towards 
the lower end of the ditch, he has had circular excavations 
4 feet in depth, and 15 or 20 feet in diameter, walled up. 
In these small ponds he rears great numbers of truuL 
They are fed with regularity, and are as tame as barnyard 
fowls. I saw titem fed, with crumbs of bread; the in- 
stant the bread struck tlie water, several of the lai^e trout 
(probably weighing a pound or more,) would leap above 
tjie surface of the water, affording exquisite pleasure to 
** lookers on." Feeding poultry is not a circumstance to 
that of feeding trout. In the autumn they are occamon- 
ally fed till the deep snows come. Last year, after the 
{>ond had frozen over, he sent a boy with some chopped 
meat to feed to the fish. After having cut away the ice 
in a circle of a few inches, and dropping in the meat he 
lay down upon the ice, with his face immediately over the 
hole for the purpose of seeing tliem eat their rations. A 
large trout seeing tlie l)oy*s nose near the surface of the 
water, and probably thinking it 6at7, quick as thought 
rose to the surface and grabbed the chap by the nose. 
This unex(>ecred bite caused him to give a very sudden 
and violent jerk of his head, and thus threw the fish upon 
the ice ; the trout weighed about three-fourths of a pound. 
The poor boy carried the marks of the trout^s teeth upon 
his *nose for nearly three weeks. Some, perliaps, ma; 
think the above ^*a fish story.** Nevertheless, it is as 
true as any other part of this letter. 

Thousands of our farmers with a little pains-taking anf* 
labor in excavating for small ponds, where the water from 
brooks or springs oould be made to flow iolo them, cooMi 
hoeaplj provide themaelvee with " delicious brook trout" 
T-oiif -uy* hf --tur«' "^'ih le«^ expeoBf^ *hMXL Doultry* 
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Col. T/s farm is hflndsomely fenced with stODe wall 
and board fence ; most of this fence ia made of narrow 
boards and whitewashed. Substantial gates, with tall 
side posts and arched tops, either painted or whitewashed, 
add much to the appearance and value of the farm. The 
opening and shutting of a gate for the passage of a team 
is a very trifling ofiair, compared with that of taking down 
and putting up a *'*' pair of bars " of five rails. In this 
matter of farm gates, the farmers in the Col.'s vicinity 
are following liis example, as they are in many other of 
bis improvement"). 

M null attention is paid on this farm to the preparation 
and composting of manure, and Iceepingali the hoed crops 
free from weeds. He is fully aware, '* that one yearns 
seeding makes seven years* weeding," which accounts for 
the almost entire absence of weeds of every description 
among his hoed crops. 

His grounds are well stocked with various kinds of 
fruits. He has a large variety of plum trees, roost of 
which are *^ over-loaded ^ at the present time, as is the 
case with most of the plum trees I have seen elsewhere. 
We can account for the abundance of phims and cheriies 
among us this year, only upon the supposition that the 
heretofore troublesome curculio has xeeeded. 

The other farm I visited, is owned by Moses Goulo, 
Esq , the efficient and gentlemanly conductor on the 
Concord and Claremont railroad, (from Concord to Brad- 
ford, 28 miles.) This road was opened in September, 
1849. Mr. 6. was then appointed conductor, wliich ofKce 
be has filled without break to the present time. For near- 
ly thirteen years he has passed over the road twice each 
week day, averaging at least 300 times each year. For 
several years past, in company with another pen'<on, he 
has been somewhat largely engaged in supplying the road 
with wood. In tliis business he has been quite successful. 

Some three years ago, near the village of Bradford, he pur- 
chased a farm of about 70 acres. The farm,when purchased, 
was ** badly run down,** though naturally a good soil. 
During tlie time he has owned the place he has greatly im- 
proved its appearance, and doubled the hay and 6ther 
crops, having exchanged at the hotels considerable quan- 
tities of hay for manure, besides making use of iHrge 
quantities of ashes obtained at Concord, at the nmchine 
siiops, &c., connected with the railroads at that place. He 
does not pay a large price for the ashes. They exhibit a 
most beneficial action upon the crops on his soil. The 



Professor Anokrson of Glasgow, basing his calculitioni 
on the best analyites, and on extensive agricultural statis- 
tics gathered in late years by the Highland Ag. Society of 
Scotland, makes the following estimate of the mineral in- 
gredients removed from an acre in a crop of 2 J tons of 
hay, viz., 129 lbs. potash, 5 H>s. soda, 85^ lbs. lime; 
ma<;ne8ia, chlorine, and sulphuric acid, 66 lbs. ; phosphoric 
acid, 22 ll>s. ; silica, (sand,) 184 n>s. — making in the 
whole, 391^ lbs. of mineral matter removed from an acre 
of land in two and a half tons of hay. (I have in the 
above figures, omitted the fractions, but the sum total ifl 
right.) 

From the great quantity of potash (over 129 lbs.) taken 
up in the hay crop, it will readily be seen that unleaciied 
ashes are much more valuable for the hay crop than leach- 
ed asihee ; 2| tons of hay take from the soil more than 
four times as much potash as a crop of 28 bushels of 
wheat and straw included does. From which it is very 
natural to infer that a dressing of ashes on grass land would 
prove more beneficial than on wheat. 

From Mr. Lawks* experiments in top-dressing f*nm9- 
lands with various kinds of mineral manures, each kind 
separate and in combination, the fact is clearly established 
that the increased crop of grass was mostly due to the 
potash and phosphoric acid in the mineral manures used. 
He says : 

**The results in the table (of analyses) show that it was 
chielly for its supply o( potash, and next for that oi phos' 
phorie acid, that the mixed mineral manure was so effica- 
cious in inccreasing the growth of grasses, when there 
was a sufficiency of available nitrogen within the soil.** 
Again he. says: "To turn to the figures in the table, the 
most striking point of contrast affordeil by the view of 
the results of the five analyses given side by side, is the 
very great increase in tlie percentage of potash, whcre- 
ever the mineral manure containing it wa.-? employed.** 

We supi>ose there is a law governing the nutrition of 
plants, and where they are grown in a soil containing in 
an available form all the necessary mhieral constituents 
required in the growth of plants, they will take up just 
those relative proportions of mineral matters necessary 
for the most perfect development of the plants, and such 
always possess the highest feeding qualities, and are there- 
fore more healthy, nutritious, and valuable as food for 
animals. But the law above alluded to, admits of much 
variation. Grasses will grow where there is a deficiency 



Iwy crop on the portions of the fields that have been ma- ' ^^ Potash in the soil ; they will also grow where there is 
nured and top-dressed with ashes are this vear really | * ^^^^tJ*-'*®"*?! of phosphoric acid and lime — a relative, not 

ield from two to' three tons ' *" ®"'*''*^ ^^ absolute deficiency of the 



splendid ; many acres will yield 
of cured hay per acre. His grain and hoed cro|)s are aUo 
very good. A field of spring wheat just in blossom shows 
the large&t heads I have ever seen. If the wheat escapes 
injury from midge, louse and rust, he will harvest an 
extra heavy yield. 

The cars leave Bradford between 8 and 9 o'clock, A. M.; 
and return to B. at half-past 4, P. M From that time 
till " duwy eve,'* Mr. G. labors upon his farm with a zeal 
and interest that *' never tires.** Thus far in the nnuiage- 
ment of this farm, he has expended his money and labor 
for the useful rather than the ornamental, the balance 
sheet of out goes and income exhibits a verv irratifying 
result. 

Many persons have thought that Messrs. S. and 0. were 
foolishly expending their ryoney in the purchase of such 
large quantities of ashes for manurial purposes; but 
"science and practice" both concur in aflixing to Uiem a 
high value as a manure for farm crops, more especially 
upon fields that have been long in grass, whether grazed 
by cattle or mown for luiy. But few farmers are aware of 
the great amount and kinds of mineral matter that a crop 
of two or more tons of hay abstracts from an acre of l4id, 
and these mineral matters are identical in kind and quality 
— iliough not in relative proportion — with those contained 
in good wood ashes. Why does the growing and annual 
removing of our crops ultimately impoveriah Uie soil ? 
Why, it is mostly occHsioned by the abstraction of the 
available mineral ingredienUi of the soil by the growing 
crops, which mics harvested and carried from the land. 



lese in the soil, for 
on such no valuable plant can be grown. But yet grass 
can be, and is grown largely in some districts where the 
\ieficiency of phosphates is so great that cows and young 
(Mttle subsisting on it, or hay made from it, are afflicted 
with the bone disease.- They have an insatiable hanker- 
ing for bones, which, if they can obtain, they will chaw 
for the half-hour together. 

To show the difference in the amount of potash (on the 
same kind of soil,) in the grasses differently manured as 
reported by Mr. Lawes, I give the following. He says : 

" Whilst the unmaimred produce contained only 32^ 
bbs., and that by anunoniacal salts alone only 38^ lbs. of 
potash, Uiat grown by the mineral manure alone (supply- 
ing potash) contained 72^ lbs. ; tlmt by the mineral ma- 
nure and smaller amount of ammoniacal salLs, nearly 122 
lbs. ; and that by the mineral manure and the larger 
amount of ammoniacal salts, nearly 133 n«. of potash 
per acre annually. The phosphoric acid was increased 
from about 7f lbs. per acre per annum without manure 
]to scarcely 10^ lbs. with anmioniacal salts alone, to 16^ 
with mineral manure alone, to about 27^ lbs. by the 
mineral manure and ammoniacal salts together.'* 

The deductions to be drawn from the above statement, 
are, Ist, that the application of mineral manures containing 
potash (good unleached ashes contain all the mineral in- 
gredients found in our cultivated crops) — greatly increa.sed 
the crop and the quantity of potash in it. That a mixture 
of mineral.and nitrogenous manures will still farther in- 
crease the crop of grass and the potash and phosphates 
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in it, thus rendering [t ever; wrj more valuable for feed- 
ing purpoeee, orer tliU not manured, or manured ainglr, 
witli eitlier mtnenil or nitrogenous manurca, Heuce, It 
will be more economicul to apply botli kirida at the eanit 
lime. To appl; oaliea and alable manure together, in 
their raw aUte, migbt result in mucli loss of ammonia, 
Doubtlesa tlie better w*j woulJ be to compost ashes, m>- 
nui-e, and a sufEuicncy of muck to absorb and retain tb(: 
gases, while the heap waa compOHting — S to 6 montiia time 
might be required for tbia operation — but it would paj, 
no doubt of that 

But il an; object to the labor of composting, then use 
(he ashea alone, if you can obtain them at a reasonable 
price. In the Co. GenTl, Hay Ist, I gave the result ol 
eiperimenls in top-dressing graaa lands with several ' ■ ' 



State. They both reported moat favorably of the 
of ashea for top-dressing craaa lands. But ashes, like all 
other special manures, will Bometimes fail to eihibit favor- 
able results. The reason why it is so, in all cases, la not 
well understood. Sircillar facts in regard in tbe use ol 
superphosphate, and gypsum on corn, have occurred with- 
in my knowledge in this place tlie present year. In aome 
instances superpbospLate and gypsum have exhibited ■ 

a farmer a day or two since — it hss failed. lie aaid he 
used a bag of suporphoapliale, and aaja, " I defy any man 
to tell where the phosphate was used and where it v 
not." Alterunta rowfl were eiperimented with, but 
difference in tliem. Lityi Babtlkit. 

Waiser, H. tt. Jolj SI IW. 



I talce the liberty of m^ing a few remarks on th< 
tato disease and m; method ol saving potatoes wben the 
rot has made its appearance. Divers opinione have been 
advanced relative to the cause of the potato rot, but I 
bave heard no reason assigned tliat waa satisfactory to 
me, except that of atmospherio influence, which we bave 
DO remedy to counteract. 

Truly an excess of moisture (wben the disease ia pre- 
sent,) will cause a decompaction of the )H>talo, but this 
ia Dot tbe cause of what we term tbe potato disease. As 
•oon as we discover the leaves and stalks of potatoes be- 
came suddenly wilted and black, when there has been no 
frost to cause it, we may rest assured the disease is preseot, 
and I believe the sooner the potatoes are dug after tli 
appearance the more sound one* you will have, and tl 
more that are partially affected may be saved for feeding 



It is the deleterious sap of the diseased leaves and stalk 
circulating to Itie potato that causes it to rot ; cut off the 
communicatluu and jou arrest its progress. If partially 
affected potatoes are separated from the sound ones and 
spread thin upon the Uoor of some outbuilding, they 
will become dry and keep well forsome time, and may be 
fed to good advantage in fattening cattle. I had over 
100 bushels of this description one season, which I fed 
•ut for the above mentioned purpose, and saved wliat other- 
■ise would have been a total loss. The better way Is lo 
K)mmenve feeding the unsound potatoes as soon as you 
»egin u> dig. 
i bave noticed (hat some potatoes appear sound except' 
number of while specks on the surface, and on cutting i 
hem I found dark colored streaks extending through the I 
jotalo, sliuwing decidedly that the potato was diseased ; 
'ich potatoes if deposited in a heap would shortly Cer-i 
-ent and roL The reason why so many potatoes rot in! 
he cellar is because so little caro is taken in seleotlng all j 
uat are tmsoiitid. Again, I have observed that wben the i 
eaves and stalks of potatoes r~i« tiiJdenlgani tolalM 



the drcnlation of tbe deleterious sap being entirely arreated. 
The method 1 pursue when I And my potatoes diaeaaed 
is to dig them as soon as possible (in fair weather if prao- 
licable,) and sort out all tiie unsound ones I can discover 
while picking'them up ; and deposit the sound oiiea on 
the ground in a long narrow heap in the form of a roof 
and then cover diem with straw laid on lengihwiie from 
the ground to the top uf the heap, for tlie purpose of 
protecdng them from wet in case of rain, ami then pot 
on sufficient eartli to prevent them from frtfliing. If 
there should be severe frost, let them lie a few days, and 
then uncover and carefully sort and put into tlie cellar, 
and keep your cellar cool until the frost becomes so 
severe that there may be danger of freeiing in the cellar, 
then close up for winter. I bave never si^ered any toss 
from potatoes rotting in the cellar since I have used the 
above mentioned means to prevent it. If. U. HowaU). 
Lin, 0. W.. JulT Si. 



Msssns, Kniioss— In tbe last number of Thi Otri.Tl- 
VJTOB, I notice an inquiry for tlie cure of foot ait in est- 
tie, over the letters a L. F., Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

I have in the last twenty-tlu'ee years, had many cases 
and tried several remedies. The following is a very sim- 
ple, and I have found it a safe and effectual remedy, in 
every case that I have had occasion to use it, for the 
lu>t seven years. I think I can safely say that I have 
been aucceseful in at least thirty cases, for myself and 
neighbors in that time, and never failed of a speedy cure 
in from three to Sve days. 

Tie the animal to a post in some suitable place, or in a 
roomy itabie, and wash tiie foot well with strong soap 
suds. If it proves to be a ^vere case, then put about a 
table spoonful of Sne salt in the claw or part aJTeolsd, and 
pour about half the quantity of spirits turpentine over it. 
I have found it much better than tbe old fastiioned and 
cruel torture of drawing a tarred rope through tbe daw 
every morning. 

I would say, if the animal is not relieved in two day*, 
repeat the application. I have seldom bad ocoaelon to 
repeat it, altliough about two years ago one of my uagh- 
bors called on me to see a lame cow, one that he 'was fat- 
ting, and tliat had all at once become so lame that tba 
could with difHculty walk. It was so bad > ene that one 
could smell the drsease ae she hobbled along. After 
washing and applying the above every other dsy Ibr a 
week, she got well over it in a short lime, and made as 
nice a beef as any one could wish. 

The writer mentions tliat there are two kinds— tb« 
worst is that which breaks out above tlie hoof. I wouM 
say tliat 1 have never seun tny eicopt such as beooma 
diseased in the claw, and in some seiera oasas they break 
out on tlie upper part. w. o. ir. 



Soldering Irons and Row to Use Them. 
When we connder that accidents wilt occadonallj bap- 
pen in the best regulated families, and that tin ware is 
so easily injured, we are surprised tliat every bouw.keep- 
ar and especially every dairyman does not own one of 
these useful tools. In most familie* its tHfiiag coat would 
Iw saved In a single year. 

The utensita to be soldered should be dry and daan, al 
it is uselen trying to solder dirty tinware. 

The best proportion of lead and tin for solder It one 

part lead to two of tin. 

Ilie soldering iron should not be heated lufHciently tr 

lange the oolor of the copper, as it hurts the metaL 

The best preparation for brass, oopper, lino, load taf 

iron. Is h/ ammoniae. Dissolve a small piaoa in eM 

water, and apply with a awab or bruah. The** miMli 

should be Uled or scraped bright before tt . ... _. 

is applied. Bright tin requlrea nothing bat p 
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IntroduGing Italiaii Queens — A New Method. 

Editors Co. Gbnt. — Last season I first attempted to in- 
trodaoe the Italiaa variety of bees in my apiary, but the 
method of doing it was new to me, and like some others, 
failed in the attempt. This season I tried it again and suc- 
ceeded after the experience of last year. I obtained my 
queen from Mr. Quinby. She was of a beautiful color. I 
have raised a few queens from her which I introduced with- 
oat a cage— a new method to me, and comparatively easy. 
The method is as follows : After the swarm has been de- 
prived of the native queen and cells four or five days, take 
a onp contAining a small amount of honey, and put the 
queen in, being sure you get her completely covered with 
honey as quick as possible, without injuring her ; then with 
a small spoon carefully put her in the top hole of the hive, 
and by the time she is licked ofi she is all right. The few 
trials I have given this method have not failed in a single 
instance, but as I have not thoroughly tested tt, I would ad- 
vise none but our large Italian bee raisers to try it, and then 
communicate through the columns of the Country Gbntlb- 
HAH. During this month there will be more queens intro- 
duced than in any of the past ones ; hence it will be necessary 
for our bee-keepers to communicate as quick as possible, so 

as to give amateurs a chance. L. A. Aspirwali*. 

Ireland's Comen, Aug. 6, 1861 

• • • 

A PROFITABLE HENNERY. 



The other day we went up to take a look at the garden of 
our venerable friend, ¥. Wingate, Esq., widely known as the 
manufacturer of the old fashioned corner clocks^ who, hav- 
ing retired from business, now resides on Green-street, oppo- 
site the Methodist church— but before entering the garden we 
stopped to take a look at the poultry yard, and while there 
obtained from him some interesting items of his experiences 
in funtdo^y, iHiich may prove valuable to our readers. 

Mr. Wmgate's poultry house and yard are both well plan- 
ned — in winter the bens have a warm and commodious apart- 
ment, and in summer they are given free use of the yard, 
but never allowed out of it. Fresh water is kept by them 
all the time. The apartment in which the hens roost is 
about ten feet square, and it is also provided with several 
box nests. There are two perches for the hens to roots upon, 
about eighteen inches apart, and under them is a broad shelf 
for the purpose of catching the droppings. This is supplied 
daily with loam, ashes, stable dressing, &o., and is scraped 
off each morning. Mr Wingate finds this a most efficient 
fertilizer, applying it to his grapevines and also to other gar- 
den crops, with the best results. Adjoining this room is a lar- 
ger one, which is used for the winter quarters of the poultry, 
connected with the other by a sliding door for the use of the 
poultry. Each fall Mr. W. collects from the streets about 
two cart loads of fallen leaves, and places them upon the 
floor of this room ; consequently the hens have a warm, dry, 
and comfortable ehance all winter. But this is not all ; the 
leaves thus used become partially rotted, and with the drop- 
pings of the poultry, make a considerable pile of exoellent 
dressing. Farmers and others who keep hens, and allow 
them to freese to death upon the cold, damp manure heap of 
the shed, should make a note of this. 

In feeding his hens, Mr. W. makes use of the waste from 
the kitchen, as he keeps no pig. The potatoes, Ac, are 
mashed up and mixed with oat meal ; and besides this, com 
is given them in sufficient amount to keep them in good con- 
dition He also uses what bones accumulate from the meat 
used in the family. For the purpose of crushing these up 
fine, he has a substantial block with the top dug out in the 
form of a bowl, into which the bones are placed, and with an 
axe reduced to a form readily eaten by the hens. At pres- 
ent Mr. W. has twenty* four hens and a crower. He keeps 
the hens until they are three years old, and then sells them 
in the fall, after the best season of laying is over. To- re- 
plenish his number, he buys pullets of some good laying 
breed. 

Mr. W. keeps a correct account of the number of eggs laid 
by his hens. The number of eggs laid each day are set 
down, and each month added up. The acoount of eggs laid 
hist year, (1861) by 23 hens, as follows : 

Jtoaanr MEiacs. July 84SEns. 

febiuary 1€» " Anmst, a» " 

March. 157 ** September. Ml '* 



April. 
May.., 
June, . 



398 
473 
408 



October. 95 " 

November. 18 " 

December. W 



In other words, 239 dozens of eggs, which at 15 cents per 
dosen— the average price during the year — would amount to 
$3585. The cost of keeping Uie hens for a year, Mr. W. 
considers to be $8, as the waste from the house he does not 
reckon at full value. This is a profitable henery, and is a 
good paying branch of Mr. Wingate's establishment. — Maine 
Farmer. 

• • m 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 

A BAD WEED— SORREL. 



MissRS. L. TucKKR k Son — Enclosed I send you a stem 
of something, but what I cannoMell ; I want you to tell 
me, if possibly jou can. It grows in a swamp, and in 
the black laud where I have my root crops, and this is the 
first year I huve had it. It is in large stools like CockV 
foot grass. 

Would you be so kind as to state in Thk Ccltivatoe, 
the best way to get rid of sorrel, as I am very much 
troubled with it I have had five acres in clover, think- 
ing I could smother it out, but it has let me have very lit- 
tle clover. I intend plowing the second crop of clover 
in, but I am afraid I shall fill the land with the seed of 
sorrel. William Maud. Milwaukee Co.j Wis. 

The plant sent by our correspondent is the £romu9 
secalintUf a celebrated weed, which has caused a great 
deal of controversy, and is known in the north as chess 
and further south as cheat. The latter name is quite ap- 
propriate, because by adopting the opinion that it is de- 
generated wheat, some farmers have been cheated out of 
good crops, and also been cheated into cultivating a weed. 
The fallacy of the opinion is proved by the fact that some 
skillful farmers have entirely eradicated it from their 
lands, where it has not again appeared. 

Sorrel should be treated as any other weed — that is, 
worked out by cultivation. Hoed crops, as corn, beans, 
potatoes, &c., well cultivated, with a free use of manure, 
will make the land clean in time. It is not usually trou- 
blesome in rich soil, and in some localities, the use of 
lime and ashes has proved t>eneficial. 



-♦♦-•- 



[For the Country Oentleman and Cultivator.] 

Vermin In Poultry. 

Last winter, after buying a lot of live turkeys, and turning 
them loose, I noticed a few of them appeared stupid, and on 
examination found them, as the saying is, "as lousy as 
witches." I made an application of a little kerosene oil, and 
from their improved appearance in a few days, am satisfied 
that the varmints left on the double quick. A. Moss. 

Late and Early Wheat Sowing. — Speaking of the 
uheat worm and the propriety of sowing late — in Thi 
Cultivator for 1839, vol. 6, page 26, is the report of a 
committee, (J. Bukl, chairman,) designated at the State 
Agricultural Convention, for the investigation in regard to 
the grain worm — ** tliat all wheat sown before the 10th of 
May was more or less injured ; all that was sown after the 
20th of May escaped its ravages ; of that which was sown 
between the 10th and 20th, some escaped injury, and 
some was considerably injured." In addition to their own 
observations, they state — ** tliat an observing farmer in 

Wallingford, Vt., nearly 100 miles north of AUmny, 
sowed parcels severally on the 25th of April, on the 19th 
and 25th of May. Ttie first sown was virtnall? destroyed 
by tlie worm ; the second partially so ; while tliat sown on 
the 25th of May entirely escaped, antl wtis a full crop." 
The committee also quote from a letter to one of them, 
from Mr. R. Forsyth, residing at Champlain, the northern 
town in our State, which gives his observations for a series 
of years, from 1833 to 1638. J. R. Princk. ^ Erie Co 
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ALBANY, N. Y., SEPTEMBER, 18«S. 

ft 

{^^ We leam that Samuel M. Fox, Esq., formerly of 
the eminent commercial firm of Bolton, Fox & Livingston, 
has recently purchased the estate of the late Mrs. Henrt 
W. Livingston in Columbia county, four miles from the 
city of Hudson. He intends establishing himself as a 
breeder of fine stock upon this extensive farm, which in- 
cludes, we believe, from three to five hundred acres of land ; 
and, with that view, has just bought out the entire ama- 
teur Herd of Col. Lewis G. Morris. 

This choice collection of Short-Horns numbers twenty- 
two head, and was sold to Mr. Fox by Col. Morris, at pri- 
ces which must be considered as encouraging, in view of 
the present unsettled condition of affairs, and the vary- 
ing ages of the anmals themselves. Six of them, for ex- 
ample, were bull calves, and two heifer calves, making 
eight bead dropped since the 80th of May last, and all 
under eight weeks old. For the whole herd of twenty- 
two, tlie prices per head ran from $850 to $700. 

Mr. Fox must be regarded as very fortunate in obtain- 
ing such a herd to start from ; and, with the means and 
attention which he proposes to devote to the subject, he 
can hardly fail to rank hereafter among our most promi- 
nent owners and breeders of Short-Horns. As to Col. 
Morris, we scarcely know whether to congratulate him 
upon the brilliant result of this, his second ** last appear- 
ance ^' on the Short-Horn stage, or to express the hope 
that the curtain may sometime rise again on the familiar 
pastures of Scarsdale and Fordham — disclosing yet other 
" select roans " in the foreground of the tableau, with the 
experienced manager himself smilingly caressing them, and 
sure of once more winning a storm of applause whenever 
he shall actually conclude to wean himself from his favor- 
ites, in a last ' * final benefit.** 

Plan op Carriage House. — The plan of a carriage, 
house and horse bam, from a Yates county correspondent, 
is well designed in every respect, with the exception of a 
serious objection — the stables for the horses are in a base- 
ment or cellar. Owners of horses, who desire to secure 
them as much as possible from the diseases and other 11 1- 
effects of damp stables, have now generally discarded cel- 
lar stables. Under these circumstances it seems hardly 
necessary to incur the expense of engraving the plans. 
We may remark, however, that where tliere is a natural 
drainage effected by a deep bed or subsoil of gravel, a 
sufficient degree of dryness may be secured by double 
walls, to intercept the moisture from the earth banks. 

"^lere are not many places where this essential could be 
•ecured. 

The plan sent us is for a building 26 by 88 feet It has 

»even stalls in the basement ; a carriage house, harness 

■oom, and bins for grain next above, and a hay loft over 

.nc carriage house. It is so arranged that no dust can 

)as6 from the loft to the carriage room. A. shoot extends 

rom the hay-lofl to the basement for the discharge of hay, 

md tubes from the granaries to the basement for feeding 

Jie animals. It will be perceived that unless the basement 

'^ set well in the ground, it will >nako high pitchincr to place 

mv h &'^ loft. 



An Experiment in Hat-Making. — A good deal of 
discussion has occurred at different times as to the cost of 
manufacturing hay with modern machinery. A few days 
since, we performed an experiment, using a mowing ma- 
chine, old-fashioned revolving horse-rake, and Gladding*! 
horse-fork. We report the trial made, because it was per- 
formed without any view whatever, to such a report, most 
of the hands being rather inexperienced, and without the 
superintendence of the proprietor. In most cases, for- 
mers would drive work much more expeditiously, even 
for ordinary every-day business. Instead of unloading a 
ton of hay in five or ten minutes, twenty was more com- 
monly consumed in this experiment. The hay was drawn 
over half a mile, wliich also required more time than 

would be necessary in other instances. 

CuttlDKfr acres of clover, paid 50c. per acre, tS.fiO 

3 men S hours each, rakhig and bunching, O.M 

3 men and 1 team, 5^ of a day, drawing, 4.0B 

Cost of making and drawing 8 tons, #7.60 

or 87i cents per ton. The men were working by the 
month, at a little less than a dollar a day, and the team 
alone was estimated at over two dollars a day, which is 
more than farmers would usually allow. We think it 
would be safe to estimate the cost of maDufactariDg and 
storing hay, with all the contingencies of weather and ac- 
cidents, at a dollar a ton as the highest; and in many in- 
stances, with the best management, it would cost but little 
over half this sum, by using mowing machines, boTse- 

rakes and horse-forks. J. 

♦ 

1^* Jonas Webb has sold out his flock of South- 
Downs, and Wm. Sanday imitates the example with his 
no less celebrated Lkicesters. With these sheep, indeed, 
he has been for fourteen years past, almost beyond com- 
petition,, and, at several of his more recent lettinga, he 
has obtained larger prices than were commanded for the 
famously high-priced South-Downs. Out of the nine 
prizes at Battersea, Mr. Sandat took seven. At thirteen 
shows, in thirteen successive years, he has taken no fewer 
than sixty-two prizes and twenty-three commendations. 
At his Sale, July 9th, there were 73 rams set down for 
sale, but one was withdrawn, being lame, and not in a fit 

condition to be offered. The result with the others, 
as follows : 

Average. Total , 

£ & D. £ K Mk 

SOShearllnfcs. 24 19 9 749 14 

S2Two-Shearfi 80 14 9 67S 4 S 

12 Three Shears. 26 5 S 818 19 I 

6 Four-Sbuars. 24 3 190 15 

Srive-Shears, 15 10 46 8 

Total Xl.905 15 



Average of 72 head £25 9 4X 

But, aside from there having been a far smaller number 
sold, these prices are not up to those attained at Mr. 
Wedb*s Sale of last year, when 208 South-Down rams went 
for an average of £27 149. each. 



Suggestion to Horticultural Societies. — In offering 
or awarding premiums for " floral ornaments," fine flowers 
and neat arrangement are not enough, unless there is fit- 
ness in the use of the material composing them. W< 
have seen temples built of roses, and in one case hjtower* 
lady^ that is, a girl wholly made up of flowers, face, arms, 
crinoline, and all. It should be always borne in minCb 
that flowers should be only a decoration^ not the material 
for solid masses. A pillar or a basket may be twined witli 
flowers, not made of them. To erect them into solid 
structures, is like building a bam out of ribbons, or tbo 
arch of a bridge of point laoe. 
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Keeping pace with the increasing population, and 
with the growing demand in Europe for American bread- 
■tulEs, the milling business of the United States has grown 
during the past ten years into immense proportions. The 
product of the flour and grist mills in 1850 reached a 
value of nearly $186,000,000, while in 1860 the returns 
exhibited a value of $223,144,869~an increase of 64 per 
oeni. The lai^est mill is in Oswego, which in 1860 pro- 
duced 300,000 barrels of flour; the next two in Rich- 
mond made 190,000 and 160,000 respectively; and the 
fourth, in the city of New- York, ground 146,000 barrels. 
Another use for grain, of not quite so gratifying a charac- 
ter as that of grinding it into flour or meal, shows also an 
astonishing advance. It appears from the last Census, 
that in 1860, over 88,000,000 of gallons of spirituous 
liquors were produced. The Western States made 46,- 
000,000, and the Kiddle States 87,000,000 gallons wliiskey 
alone. In 1850 the quantity of spirituous liquon produc- 
ed was 42,183,963 gallons, so that the increased manufac- 
ture is 100 per cent. The total number of gallons of proof 
spirits distilled in England, Ireland and Scotland in 1864 
•—the latest figures we have — was 26,441,587. The in- 
crease in the United States of malt liquors is larger than 
that in spirituous liquors. The quantity made in 1860 — 
including 866,808 barrels of lager beer — was 8,236,645 
barrels, an increase of 176 per cent, over 1860. 

f^" Mr. Robert Smith, a member of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, publishes in the Mark 
Lane Express, a table of the girth in feet and inches, of 
nearly all the cattle and sheep to which prizes were awar- 
ded at the late Show at Battersea Park. As matter of 
curiosity we give the averages, in one or two classes, of 

the leading breeds : — 

Arerase age. Arerase irlrtb. 

BbortHorhs— 3 Ased Bulls. 3 Tears 9H montha. 8 feet 7 inches. 

8 yearling bulls. 1 '^ 7H " 7 " 8 

HERICKORD8-3 A|?ed bulls, 4 " lOX " 8 •* 4^ '* 

8 yesrlinK balls. 1 " 11 " 7 " 1 " 

DBV05»-3A(ted bulla,.... 8 " 3K " 7 " 7 

8 yearling bulls. 1 ** 7 " 6 " 6X " 

ABXRDBKif-^ Aiced bulls. . 6 ** ax " 7 " 10 

8 yearling bulls. 1 ** SH ** 6 " 6 

It seems from this that the winning bulls iu the aged 
classes were youngest in the Devons, next youngest in 
Short-Horns, next in Herefords, and oldest in the Aber- 
deens. The girth was largest in the Short-Horns, next 
largest in the Herefords, next in the Aberdeens, and 
smallest, as would be expected, in the Devons. Of the 
yearling bulls, the Short-Horns also girthed the most, the 
Herefords, averaging 8^ months older, coming within two 
inches of them, and the Aberdeens in this class falling 
even behind the Devon# 

As to the Sheep, the oldest rams taking first prizes, in 
the different breeds, girthed as follows : 

Age. Girth. 

Cotswoldram 3 years 4^ months. 6 feet IH inches. 

Oxfordshire ram 2 " 4X " 6 " 9 " 

8hro|isbire ram, 3 " 3H " 6 ** 7 

Lincoln ram 8 " 8 •* 6 " 8 " 

Leicester ram S " 4 " 4 "11 

Hampshire ram 2 " 6 " 4 "11 " 

BoQth-Down 8 " 4 *• 4 "10 " 

geniishram 4 " 3 ** 4 " 8)4 " 

orset ram 8 " 6 " 4 " 4 " 

Cheviot, 2 " HX ** 4 " 1 " 

DivoNS IN Allioamt County. — ^We learn that Mr. 
Wm. Simpson, Jr., of New-Hudson, Allegany Co., N. Y., 
a young and enterprising farmer who has already some 
fine stock in horses and sheep, has lately purchased four 
cows, two heifers, one two-year old bull and a bull calf, 
from the superior Devon herd of E. G. Faili, Esq. of 
West Farms, as the foundation of a Devon herd for his 
own faim. 



A '* Preliminary Report** on the United States 
Census of 1860 is in preparation, which, when published, 
will doubtless afford a wide field for thought in every de- 
partment of industry, and in none more than hi Agricul- 
ture. A transcript of the statistics of the agriculture of 
New-Tork has been furnished in detail for the forth- 
coming volume of the Transactions of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, and we have long been intending to call at- 
tention to some of its results as regards the Farming of 
our State. Meantime the New-York Tribune has received 
an advance copy of the " preliminary report " referred to, 
and we obtain from it the following table, showing the 
Agricultural Production of the whole Country, according 
to this and the last national census — having reference re- 
spectively to the crops of 1859 and 1849 — together with 
the increase which the last ten years display in the aggre- ' 
gates quoted. While our population during that time 
has advanced about 85^ per cent, our production of wheat 
'* has increased 70 per cent. ; of com, more than 40 ; cot- 
ton, 110; dairy products, 46; value of slaughtered ani- 
mals, over 90; sheep and wool, over 10 ; sugar from cane, 
neariy 30; molasses about the same; maple sugar, 14; 
tobacco, considerably over 100; wine, more than 100; 
hay, nearly 40 ; orchard products, over 150 per cent.** 

The table is as follows : — 

Articles. 1819. 1859. Increase. 

Wheat, bushels, 100.4^.944 171,183.881 70,697.485 

Indian Com. bushels, 592.071.104 830.451.707 288.380.608 

Cotton, bales, 2.445.798 5.196.944 3,751.151 

Batter. Ib8. 848.b73.S2a 460.5C9.854 21 1.834.532 

Cheese, lbs. 105,335,893 103,875.135 839.242 

Animals slaoffhtered, #111.703.142 #212,871.653 #101.16&51I 

8heep, No 21,723,220 23,317,756 1.694,536 

Wool, lbs. 62.512,939 60.511,848 7.999.8S4 

Soirar. cane, lbs. 2B7.133.U00 803.205,000 65.072.000 

Molasses, gallons, 12.700.991 16,837,080 8.636,089 

SuKar. maple, lbs., 84.253.436 88.8K3,8M 4,610,448 

Tobacco, lb«. 199,752.655 429.890,771 829,638.116 

Wine, saltons. 221.249 1.860.008 1.238.759 

Hay. tuns, 13,838,612 19,129.128 5.290.446 

Orchard products, value,. #7.723,186 #19,753,861 #12,030,175 

That this increase is to continue we can scarcely doubt 
By turning to the article on the Commerce of the United 
States, contained in Appleton^s just published '* Annual 
Cyclopedia for 1861," which we have already commended 
so highly — we find that there was a wonderful increase in 
our shipments abroad, in 1860 over 1859, and in 1861 
over 1860. As the crop of 1859, which is the one refer- 
red to in the census returns, was not probably exported 
to much extent until the beginning of 1860, it may be suffi- 
cient to compare what we sent abroad during that year, 
with some of the shipments of *61, to show that we have 
begun the current ten years well, in point of enlai-ging our 
agricultural productiveness : 

£rport» of Breadstuff s^ Provisions^ (te.y from the Uni- 
ted States for the year 1861, eu compared with 1860. 

Articles. I860. 186L Increase. 

Wheat Flour, barrels, 1.926.303 8,092,049 1.165.817 

Com MeaU do 89.574 1»U80 18.811 

WheaL bushels, 13.538.(39 88,757,615 15.319.579 

Kye. do 430 1.000,406 999.955 

Corn. do 3.72S.786 12.352,024 a625,2:i8 

Butler, pounds, 10,987.495 83,159,891 1S.171.)*96 

Cheese, do 23.152.712 40,041,235 16.788.518 

Lard. do 18.866.178 47.39(»,4«9 28.424.2:il 

Tallow, do 14,89j,969 25,820,335 lU.924.UtJ6 

CutMeats.do 19,447.13 50.665.738 31.1It(,5a9 

Pork, barrels. 91.650 116.654 25,004 

The only article showing a decrease is Beef, of which we exported 
89,013 barrels, and 88,984 tierces In 1861, against 40.008 bbU. and 55.328 
tierces in 1860. 

*' The exports of flour and wheat, reduced to bushels 

of wheat, for 1861, makes 52,756,837 bushels, at an ag- 

?regate value of $62,959,473," says the same autliorily. 
n other words, we exported in 1861 more than one-half 
the total wheat crop of the country in 1849, and not far 
short of one-third that of 1859. 

ISr The Chenango Co.*Fair will be held at Norwich^ 
Sept 24-26. . 
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From the editorirti accounts of the Illinois State 
Ag. Society's late Trial of Mowers and Reapers at Dixon, 
as published in die Prairie Fanner and Uural New Yorker, 
we learn that it excited generul intcrcrst and considerable 
competition. The prize awards are not to be declared 
until the State Fair takes place at Peoria. We have not 
space for anything more than a very brief notice. There 
were 17 machines entered in competition for the premiums 
offered for the beat mower, and tested as mowers in com- 
petition for the premium offered for the best combined 
reaper and mower, as follows : 

1. Wootl's Two-Wheel Mower, W. A. Wood, llooslck Falls. N. Y. 

5. Wood's Jointed Har Mower. do do. 

3. The Ohio Mower. K. Hai.i^ CRiiton. 0. 

4. The Kxceldor. Ci.ixk. Skibrklino A Hower. Dovleston, 0. 

6. KIrby's Mower, I). M. Ohiorsk ± Co.. Auburn. N. Y. 
«, Curtis' Cam Mowfr. (Jko. 1*. CruTis, Chlcaro. III. 

7. Cayuira Chief. Senior. Sukumn & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

8. Cajiuga ChieL, Juni«»r, do. do. 

9. Manny's Senior Mower, John I*. Mankt, Rockford, IlL 

10. do. Junior do. do. do. 

11. Buckeye i»cni(ir. U. H. Tatlor, Freeport, IlL 
13. IJuokeye Juni«»r, do. do. 

13. Kufcic'ti .Mowf r, (1. 11. Ri'^o, Ottawa. III. 

14. FAterly's Mower, (lico. h:.sTKKLT, Whitewater. Wis. 

15. Cofcmwell's Patent. T. ii. .MroKi.u (KUwa, HI. 

16. Seymour, Morxan A Allen's. Ilrocknort, N. Y. 

17. McConnick's, C. II. McCormick ft Bho., Chicatro. 

The same machine?, with the exception of two or three 
of the Junior mowers, were put on trial as reaper.-*, either 
in competition for the pre^iium <ifrered for the best reap- 
er, or for that offered for the best combined reaper and 
mower. Wood's, McCormickV, Seymour & Morgan's, and 
Cline, Seiberling & Ilower's ** Excelsior," were the com- 
peting machines as self-rakers. The trial of mowers was 
commenced July 22d, continued the 23d, and completed 
Saturday the 26th, the 24th and 25th having been em- 
ployed in testing reapers, headers, and binders in the 

grain. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature was the trial of the 

Mowers ** under difficulties," tliat is upon " a field of prai- 
rie grasf>, compo6e<l," says one of the accounts before us, 
** of upland and slough, with a very rough bottom ; some 
parts with large bogs on the borders of the slough ; some 
places the blue grass had fallen the year before and form- 
ed a thick mat at the bottom of the blue grass (one of the 
most formidable things to meet ;) other portions had been 
overflowed and swept down through the lowlands with the 
severe storm, and the grass left covered with mud and 
grit — in fact there was everything combined to test the 
madiinery. There was no drawing of lots, each machine 
was to follow die oilier around, doing the Ijct^t it could." 
All the machines were tried here, excepting Nos. 4, 13, 
14 and 15, in our list above; and they all seem to have 
done unexpectedly well, in view of the obstacles encoun- 
tered — ** now and then cutting off a huge tussock or clump 
of willows, each machine doing itself credit for its man- 
ner of work — some better than otliers, however — the more 
lighter machines being more apt to be tlirown off tlieir 
balance, an<l now and then jump over a spot of grass ; tlie 
heavier machines and those with the flexible or jointed 
bars hugge<l the ground more clOi«ely and were not satis- 
fied without the last straw." The Uifik of deciding the 
•wards will be one of no very easy nature. We believe 
^here are to be but two prizes, one on the Reapers, and 
we other on the Mowers. The Executive Committee of 
he State Society as we understand it, are acting as their 
iwn judges. Their awards will possess the greatest 
veight, if accompanied by a full and carefully prepared 
eport, detailing the various steps by which their conclu- 
ions shall be reached, in suoh a manner as to throw in- 
Toaj»ed lif'*'i upon **»'" i-^'^insites and efficiency of the 



and thus convey instruction to the Farmer, as well as mo- 
nition and encouragement to the Manufacturer. But 
whether all this is or is not brought about, such a ** field- 
day " cannot fail to elevate the stindard demanded by the 
Farmer in the machinery he is expected to buy ; and the 
present one appears also to have shown very conclusively 
that the field of invention in Reapers and Mowers is not 
yet exhausted ; that additional progress is making in them 
with every successive year, and that the limit of improve- 
ment and perfection while thus constantly drawing nearer 
and nearer, may be still more distant in its final atttia 
ment than some of us have hitherto been ready to sap- 
pose. 

■ ■ • ■ 

Thk Grain Aphis Again in Duchkss Ck>UMTT. — I no- 
tice you speak of the Aphis not appearing where be did 
last year, and sincerely wish we could bear you or rather 

Dr. Fitch out in tlie statement ; but, unfortunately, Uie oat 
crop, which was seriously injured last year, will be dam- 
aged much more this. 1 do not know of a single field of 
that grain in this neighborhood that is not peopled with 
them. a. t. Tlioruedale, Julu 24. 

TiiK Arms in Vkrmont. — In the season of 1861, the 
wheat midge and aphis destroyed some pieces of wheat 
eutin>]y; some of the grain was literally covered with 
them. While cutting my wheat, barley, and oats, I no- 
ticed they all left the grain as soon as it was cut, and tlie 
stubble and grass would be covered over with them, and 
tliousaiids still crawling on the ground. This day, Aug. 11, 
I StV2, I have examined all the grain that I have, ana can- 
not find the first sign of the rebels. p. k. o. 

Urand Isle Co., VL. Aor. 11, 1^63. 

(vUAiN Aphis in Nkw-Jkrsrt, &c. — ^The grain aphis 
has eaten the oats badly about here. Mine are soarcely 
worth threshing. Some of the neighbors have escaped. 
Corn is very backward this year. Fruits and crops of all 
khids but oats and clover, which were retarded bv a dnmth 
the last of April, are yielding very well. Potatoes sliow 
an occasional touch of the rot. My experience iu apply- 
ing coal tar to corn before planting, is the reverse of duit 
of one of your correspondents. On the same field the 
untarred corn started one week or more earlier than the 
tarred, and has kept ahead of it. Both kinds had the 
same treatment otherwise, o. l. Kevc-Brunswiek^ N, /. 

Thk Aphis in Gknoa, Catcga Co. — ^The aphis will not 
do much injury here this season — nothing in comparison 
with the last year. This is iu the southwest part of the 
county. North and ea.st I hear of considerahle damage 
being caused by this insect. Last year they were first <%- 
served on winter wheat and on barley — then spring wheat 
and oats — doing very much injury to late sown oatSi 
Early sown grain of all sorts received but little damage, 
and if the grain arrives at a certain stage in ripening, al- 
though covered with the aphis ftr many days, it receive! 
inconsidenible damage. The opinion is prevalent here 
that they r<tay but one year in a place to do much injury, 
and that they arc moving from one region to another, 
The proper way to avoid injury is to sow grain of all sort/ 
(where they are expected) very early. E. A. KmGk 



Q^^* At the la«t meetins? of the Upper Canada BoarO 
of Agriculture, Messrs. Christie, Burnham, Stone and 
D KM SON were appointed Delegates to the New-Yoric Stair 
Fair at Rochester. 

Large Strawberries. — The editor of the Raral Ac* 
Yorker acknowledges the receipt of two quart boxes o^ 
Triomphe de Gand strawberries, from EUwanger & Barr 
the Hmallest berries of which measured five inches in cir 
cumference. Fifty berries filled the two quarts. Twr 
inches is not an nnusual measurement for Uie longest d' 
ameter of well grown berries of this variety. 

» 

The Susquehanna Valley Agricultural 9^'^y holds \k. 
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right IhniHgh (h« ceDtfr of tbe'inrt, close down lo the Bkin ; 
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VOtdbU I cut the ende off cTaltT cinao to the knot, and in the 
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Ingk imaJl clrcumDcribcd pedi 

nmoWK}, bjf Ijionatin^ldigalu.. -.u-™™™™. .. .uo 
•ipOHdiurbicva Btaould not baal readilj, nwisteo Ihtmoon- 
■iDDnllj with tiD«tiira or aluet and mjrTb ; and it Ihe; show 
a ditpoaitioa to olcanils, iprinkle them with powdered ehaj- 
Doal uid blood root, equal parls "] 

BlBD °DAp.— I have made a domeatJa eipetiment which 
tbraateu tobsataiJure unlen yon will be good anoogh to 
(ire (ome onunsel. Ten pounda of wnihine (odn bad been 
Med in makiDg hard acap To the residuum, (jet Handing 
In the 1*1^ Taawi in which It had been diraolved,) wm added 

■■ Bctlled perfectly clean, and 

jad or enft water ( ' ... 

■nd the Ija a 



WniTK RiapKiiRsT— Cbip Ha* una .—Would lolteo ehfp 
rnaniire be baoeSciat 10 itrawbetriei, and joung fruit tree* 
in 11 nuraaryl la not the Auierlcan White or Yellow nup- 
lierrj wortbj of eultivationl We found aouie ftaaU in an 
M field eevenil years ago, and trans plan teil some or Ihem 



ful, I 



If 



inxed by the addition of legetafale matter, if well noifced 
ti and intertniaed. On a hard clayey mil, it may serie to 
M.n:a it, even if fresher and not n.tted. The uine treat- 
iiont would injnre a light nil. Cbip^ if cot coarse, may 
rrtr u ■ good mulching fur newly transplanted trees Aa 
. (foneral rule, fur all purpcees, use it if Ena and mtled, dia- 
urd it if fresh and coarse. The "American White B.isp- 
eiry " was formerly considerably caltlTated, but has of Late 
cnrd given wny to ranker gruwets which multiply mors rea- 
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■olted in an niiacoeptjible approi 
[There waa itiU loo much aoda I 
— iha only "eoonael" wo can ; 
flitara far aoft »ap ] 
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— Wh«b« to Go 1— Having heen a coo- 
iteat reader of jonr paper these lait two or three years, and 
■eeing in (hem lately letters from various correspondents 
CDDtsinlng adviaa about " bow to get a farm," I would beg 
leave <o tslia your attaDtion for a few moments on Ihis Ira- 
portant tubjeot. I wilb a coniiderahle number of other 
Canadiaiu in theaa parte intend coming orer to the " Stalea " 
thia fall— all of ua wilb a determination to mnke homes for 
oumelres. Ws all of oa undantaod mora or leia of farming, 
though we aro entirely bare of capilai to go atid buy farms 
with, and what we wiih to knuir ig, in what part can we gut 
luicliein Of ■' ' "--■ "---' 



this capiUI quicliettl C 
work alone wilt be the sur 



if gatlint 



form us whether it would be more advisable to g 
Western or newl^ aettled states, or 'he Eastern— 
latoa of wages given to farm laboraTB, together ^ 
kind of agreement UBoally made for working faroit on 
L w. Gindm, Canada Weit. • [Theee inquiries 
dsntl; mtids la good fnitli, and we hope aome of oui 
pondenia will reply] 
Fruit- The IB roa thb Nortb —Where ia the nei 



York nurw 
chards that' 



n Ihii oold c! 



t» frui 
.tel I bought soma of a New- 
m, wiLo oiDoraof thia place, a few yeamlnce, 
w of the trees are now alive. All the old or- 
few years ainoe looked well, (trealmenl and 
eiimaie consioarBd,) are fait dying. Are (here any rtrj 
hardy and gtod varieties that would be likely to succeed in 
this part of the Stale, and farthor north 1 And do you know 
of auaailamnoraery asfamorthsattiisl J. B. F. White- 
ftild. Coot Co., N. H.,Ju!s 16. [It is of leas importaooe to 
obtain the trees from a northern nuraery than to proenre 
hardy varieties. A tree, properly grown in Southern PaoD- 
sylvuaia, oo a dry aoil of moderate fertility, with well-ripen- 
ed wood, may bo more soitabla f.>r \orIhem Xew-IIeiuprhlre, 
than one grown in Mew.Uam]«hira itpelf and over-fed with 
manure, and with a lata succulent growth, %'igorout, hardy 
treat, wilb (be shouts fully matured and hardened, are better 
thnn feebte and ntunled ones; and a dry Mil eSecIe such 
ripening more perfectly than a wet or moist one. Among 
Dorthem nurserymen, we uiay nnme Jubn W. Adams of Port' 
land, and S. L. tjoudale ol Saco, Maine ; R T. Bobineon 
Farriiburgh, Veimonl ; add John W. lluiliiy of Flaltaburgh- 
all of whom, we doubt not, ate reliable, and underatand the 
wantaof the far north. Among barbyinrielias of (be apple. 
we would name Red Ai>traehan, Sopa of H'ine, Oldeoburgb. 
Autumn Strawberry, Fall Orange, Fmneuie, Winesnp, St 
Lawranoe. and Joaathan. Among hanly pears, are Flemiah 
Senuty, Buffum, Fulton, Urbonisle, Lawrence, te. If the 
trees grow on dry bottom, and growth bo given to them hy 
good galtivatioD, and U in addition, shelter le prorided 
againel ontting wind*, Ihej nioj iiijccoil well.] 



i.p[ to rot. Elton and (li 
Kiirly Ricboiond, I)ell< 



ir Wood, ^ 



s the 



de Scenui, and common pii 
iweeksofwetwpatbor. Tbemoreacid 
nrt tstieties, such »t Dr. Kirtland's Rod Jacket and Te- 

ing hardy trees, they are likely to prove vuluaMe for mar- 
ling. Tbe same rule holds true with many other stuall 
liti. Tbe cherry curranl, for example, ia loo aour lo init 
*t palatoi, but is ijreferred by aome cuUivatori on account 



PB«CH-I.eAveD Cahpabula.- The plant sent by "Con- 
itiiiil Iteader." judging from the meagre and Injured apeci- 
[n*n, is the while variety of Campanala periicijuUa, a oom- 
luoniy cultivated and bandioue perennial. There are aoma 
r>f tlie many species of tbis genus that have not bell-shapeJ 

»us giv6n, have Ihii form. 
Tbkatise oh SEBtDa.— Please inform your readers what 

Miga A SnBBCHiaKB. [There is no good work on (he Hib- 
jc.^1 Perhaps the heit smalt work la Ereck'a Pook of Flow- 
^!i one-third of which is devoted to soma account of trees 
..Jshrol-l 

RIBOIHO BDLLB.—Isit considered adil«Bbla loringhullt? 
Dnci the operation have a tandenoy to make tho animal more 
diioila and tractable, or is tbe ting inserted merely for the 
pNrimo of eaay leading! How is the operation performed, 
ami wbat is the proper age 1 a. A. Jfoc* Spring, Patn. 
IWill some of our large callle raiaere give their viewsl We 
b3\t supposed that Iha ring wfaich is merely inaerted in (ho 
niisD, and not (hrough Iha flesh, (he best, as being more ha- 
mnne— what does eiperience aayl] 

Yellow Cloter- The plant forwarded by "Young In- 
Quiier" of Souih Berwick, Maino, ia the yellow clover, on In- 
iriHluced |>lant of little value, and generallj regarded aa a 

Pbelins Willow bt Hacbibbrt.— Wa have » willow 
TorcBt, and have been peeling (ho willow by band ; finding 
rlii.t too big a job, wo aro anxious of getting n machine. It 
vnu know of any such machine, will you gito ns the addresa 
nf Iha manufacturer or the salcBmaD, and if you know per- 
ao.iiillj of them, will yon please give us your preference 1 
J a. R. A CO.— Pi'tibargh. [Wo do not know of such ft 
i.inchino-iC out readers do will they plaaso reply 1] 

Foot AiL-A remedy for foot ail it inquired tor in Tbb 
CuLTIvaToR, and I would proeciibo as a sura remedy, spiriW 
of salts, (muriatio acid.) A leasp-Hinrul, applied to tbe dia- 
eaud parta onca in two or Ihrv days, for half a doten timaa, 
irilt euro i(t wocBI form, and a aingle application Ukan in 
»ei!-n, will ctlta '>r cnonsV Farmers, pl'are Iry 11, and let 
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me hear from you. The milder form, or scratches as it is mony to that of one of your correspondents regarding tbt 

often called, which often iippears on horses as well as cattle, efficiency of kerosene oil, in expelling vermin. A dog in % 

may easily be cured by the application of pot fat, or lard wretched state of body and mind, by renson oF flees, wm 

well saturated with salt. The former is best. Both sure thoroughly washed in the oil, and the eoemy skedaddled, 

remedies in this vicinity. Every farmer should keep the for- Would it not be good for lice on cattle 1 W. U. CoLBMAa. 

mer by him. A RisAnEROF Thk Cultivator. Mil/ord, Ct. Orange Co. Aug. 7. 

The Homsstbad Law.-I see in the August number of Willow Peeler -Answer to inquiry in last Number:- 

Thk Cultivator, an inquiry about the " Homestead Bill," Matthew Easterbrook, jr., of Geneva, N. Y., has laventwi 

its provisions, where public lands are situated, Ac, Ac, which and patented an excellent willow peeler. Any informatiun 

you have answered in the main correctly. If not trespass- ooncernmg it may be obUmed by addressing him as aboTs. 

mg too much I would like very much to give some informa- ^ ▼. P. 

tion to those seeking " free homes," through the medium of t> t ^ ^ 

your excellent paper. To be as brief as possible, I would Refuse Pulp from Cider Mills as a Fertilizer for 

refer parties to your August number, as to uho can take the Apple Trees. 

benefit of the " bill." Wow as to the location of those lands : 

Certain railroads have lands granted for their construction— M. Frere Hekrt of Rcnnes, in an article comniani- 

to wit: every alternate even numbered section, within 6 cated to the Abtille Ponwlogiqitej mentions the follow- 

miles of the road is retained by Government, and is hold at ing intcre$)ting facts : 

•2 50 per acre, while every alternate odd numbered section For fiftwn years he remarked that apple tree*, the 
is donated to the railroad, so that one can enter the even jower part of whose sU'm was covered with cider press- 
numbered section witkin the SIX mile limit at $2^0 per ^ spreading out from a large ac^joining heap of that 
acre, or take 80 acres under the " Homestead Bill." Outside ^®^' .!;i ^„j^ ,i«„i.i« „.,^ ♦,.Vki«Vk« ™«,*»,^v# *«^ 
of this limit one can enter for «1 25 per acre, or teke 160 ^'^^"al, made double and treble the growth of trees 
acres under the said bill or act. (I see that you had it with- ^^^^, ^'^-'^^ not so circumstanced. , , , 
in Jifly miles of the road, an error in printing I take it.) More recently, between old and extremely exhansted 
Large quantities of Government lands are still vacant and willow stools, there was spread about nine iDCheB thick 
unappropriated in this part of Wisconsin, to wit : in what is of old marc, or cider pressings. In the same year of 
called the " Chippewa Land District." Location of land the application this produced an extraordinary effect, 
office is Eau Claire, Eau Claire Co , Wis , a town of 2000 in- Those Willow stools, which for many years had pro- 
habitant*. Good land can be got within 12 miles of this duced only weak twigs, scarcely worth the expense of 
place, within ^ to 3 miles from good settlements schools, Ac. cutting, pushed with great vigor, and have since con- 
Land IS well watered ; praine and heavy timber Climate jj„„^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ j„ consequence of these observations, 

about same as central New lork and Massachusetts; pleas- r^„ a..¥..^^.\....a ^^ ♦«-.,;««*« «.«^«»..»» «- -^ «l 

ant winters and very healthy, no fever and agui. The he determined on turnmg to account, as manure for 

country is rapidly settling up with New York and New Eng- ^''^^\ ^^ccs, an enormous heap of marc which blocked 

land people. Any letters of inquiry directed to H. C. Put- up the way. He asked the opmion of some fruit grow- 

nam, County Surveyor, Eau Claire, Wis., from any of your ers ; but they said the marc would bum the joots. 

subscribers, will be cheerfully answered, giving all necessary However, in the beginning of February, ohscrving thai 

information. We communicate with the east via Chippewa the pips were beginning to germinate all over tlie sur- 

and Mississippi river by steamboat. Ji. k. p. face of the heap, he concluded that if the radicles of 

aL^'of' SH«P.--Can you or some of your correspindents '*^« ^'^^^^^ ^T^f ^^>^ ^^T'^'J'^T ?iJ "v^l^ ^''^'^t 

give a simple and reliable rule by which the age Sf sheep er roots would be injured and did not hesitate to apply 

may be ascertained? A Sudscribbr. Kingston, N. 7., ^^^ manure to four hundred apple and pear trees, m 

July 27. [The lamb, when dropped, has two small incisor the following manner : 

teeth in the lower jaw, sometimes none, and others appear in In February, 1859, he removed the soil fh>m around 
a few weeks. These are temporary t«eth. In the seoond trees, trained as pyramids and as vases, to the distance 
vear, the two central ones drop out and are succeeded by two of a radius of twenty-one inches, and as deep as the 
broader and larger ones, the permanent teeth. Tn the third principal upper roots. He then put to each tree three 
year, two more dropout and are succeeded by two more or four forkfuls of marc, pressing it down with the foot, 
largja ones making four in all. The fourth year there are ^^j covering it slightly with a portion of the removed 
SIX broad teeth, and the fifth eight, or a full set. This gene- „ ., .. „ ^ ^«:„ i j^^r «,i.j«i» «.„« -,v.w»-^ ^- «i. v -j 
ral rule, however, has considerable exception, as the perma- «^»'' ^^^ remainder of which was spread on the borders. 
sent teeth sometimes appear eariier. After five yeaiTthere ^^ ™a»*c is very reU^ntivc of moisture, and at the same 
is no accurate mode of judging the age, and an estimate can time a good conductor of heat, which was excessive in 
be made only by those who have had considerable experience, 1859, numerous roots were speedily formed in its slow- 
by their being worn down or broken] ly decomposing substance. '* Even this year," says 

Can the Potatobs be Saved.— I have been promising ^IR- Henry, " although rather colder than usual, the 

myself the pleasure of sending yon some Coltbrook seed- eflects of the impulse given as above to vegetation is 

lin^s, a new fall potato, originating in Connecticut, and, I remarkably apparent. The stems of fruit trees have 

behove, unknown to the public generally. It is a large, become clear of Lichens and Moss ; and latent buds, 

oval, smooth red-skinned potato, having the eyes directly on from the abundant flow of sap, were i-eadily devel(H)ed 

the surface, a great point with the potato peeler. I planted on making an incision where branches were wanted to 

five cut poutoes, whose product grew finely until the latter 1,^ called into existence. Bad growers, such as the 

part of July, when the leaves turned brown, apparently from \ff^„;ii .u^„«u« «..^ u..,,; a^ n«;«„,v« -d«« *i 

the attacks of a small black bug which cove;ed them in great Mouillebouche and Bezi de Can«oy Pears, were thus 

numbers. I fought them with lime, ashes, manure-water, "^^f^^^ P^^*^"^ * \^.?°'^J vegetation. 

Ac, but in vain. The tops died down, and I pulled them ^^^ a ^^ct to which I would wish more particularly 

np. The poUtoes are half or two-thirds grown. What shall to draw attention is, that some delicate varieties o 

I do with them? Leave them in the ground or dig them which the fruit is apt to crack, for example, tbeBeun*- 

up7 W. H. Coleman. Orange Co. [Is our correspondent d' Aremberg, or G lout Morceau, Doyenne Rons, Benrir 

sure that it is not the rot which affects his potatoes? In that Oris, &.C., now produced fruit perfectly smooth ar*. 

case, we should think it the bettor way to dig them at once.] sound. 

Tde Grain Aphis.— I notice in your issue for August, an " In conclusion I am ju.stified by my own experienci 

inquiry in regard to the presence of the grain aphis in different in saving that I can confidently recommend the use o 

sections. I have a small piece of wheat which has been cov- ^^le marc of apples as a manure for fruit trees, and thu 

ered with them as thick as the wheat in this section was last ^^^^n to good account a substance which many allow U 

/ear ; they came on early, as soon as the heads of the wheat „^ . „,ll,*« ^^4. „„ .« ♦«i,:.,„ ♦u^ «..^.,ui» 4^ «;i«. t» -.:*i 

Wn tx> show ; they have now entirely disappeared. I also f^ ^^ ^^«^«' "^^ *^^^*" ^-^^^ ^^ *'^"^^® ^ ""** ^' ""' 

noticed a few on my oats. Any facts in regard to this insect ^"^diing in the manure heaps. ^ ,, ^ , 

^ill be of interest to farmers in this section ? b. w. Tor- Before using the marc it would probably be advifr 

ringford Conn. [A very full account of the Grain Aphis able to throw it Up in a large heap so as to induce fei 

from the pen of Dr. Fitch, may be found in the Country mentation in order to disengage certain add or otbo* 

Oentlbkan for August 16, 1861, p. 114— also in the Tran- principles; and then apply it to the trees when the ger 

-ctions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 1860, pp. 833-840] mination of the pips Ukes place, that is, in the rnonU 

7»prT»ifi •'XT T.--.jr nw f!>— 'Lfi — \ «»a« »(i(| n\j ter*»- "'' Fc^ruap" Frui. *re«^s in garden* ami (loohtl«M« 
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SCATTERED NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Racheater ■■< Tlclnliy. 

A brief Jiimt to Rocbeeter and iiuiii[t.T iflbrded tn < 
portiinit}' to observe MTcnl olgecls of interest, which the 
ratden of the Coumtrt GKNTLEifm ma)' like to 
In Tieiting most of the large niiweriea, tde effects 
mr were piiinlj risible in the diniiiiislied enei^y wbieb 
tbej generally exhibited. The ownera do not expect the 
Mies thej made two years since, aud arc unwilling to em- 
ptoy so large a foree. Weeda were conieqiieiitly not 
quite u rare u ronnerty — Bome nurFetics, Indeed, showed 
them in ratlier ronuidable a.>pett. There are, neveKhe- 
ICM, a Tut number of fine saleable trees, nngle eitabUah- 
uents having many hnndred tboiiNinds. Hoolia and 
FiRLET of Bristiton, showed me a block of some 200,000 
apple trees of eieelient growth aii or seven feet high, 
their gronnds altogether comprising a hundred aons or 
more actnaliy underuuraery tresii. U. S. Uooiir k Co., 
have a promising young growth of pears, ciierries, and 
apples. Ellwinoeh ft Bjhhy still keep up their immeDse 
fiOO acre establishment. Although Ihey are now doing 
more than last year, they have diminished their previous 
force, having reduced the number ol tlieir hands to one 
bondred and thirty for tiie summer. Their home grounds 
even eiceed iu beiulj and fiiiiah tlie oppuarance of former 
teasous. I have never seen a BoCieT velvet llian their 
Ilwna exliibil, which are cut by means of Swilt's Lawn- 
Hower with a more perfect finish tiian could ever be done 
by band. The long walk, extending a half-mile from their 
oHce to the rear grouods, and wbicli is about 10 feet wide, 
appeared tike a polished green ribbon. PhloiM, ver- 
benas, gladioli, tiger Bowers, kc, were in large masaet on 
either ride, end afforded a brilliant display. This lawn-mower 
operates enlirely different ftomacom moil mowiugmaehine, 
coDsiatiDg essentially of a eyliikler of knives (somewhat re- 
temUing tbaas irf a Hrav-eutter) which ■• made to revolve 
li witb great Telodtj in a bgUew bed, whidi slidai [ 



over tlie surface of the ground, and glriog a cut lesl than 
half an Indi high. The surface of the ground must of 
course be very smooth, and gnuM over two inches high 
cannot be cut. Hence the owner is comptlltd to keep bis 
lawn closely sheared. The feet of the horse which draws 
it, are shielded so as not to brulM the turf; and the ma- 
chine cuts a strip of gran about two feet wide. Il« cost 
is (GB. 

Many kinds of hedge plants are under trial on these 
grounds — the honey locust promises well as a han]y plant. 
A dense screen of Norway »pruce eight leet high, has 
been formed In a few years by planting the trees a foot 
and a half apart. A portion of the grouads a subdivided 
small compartments, the subdivisions formed of arbor 
hedges, which serve as an excellent shelter to tender 
plants from cold and cutting winds. The bearing dwarf 
trees, of which there are tliousands, still exhibit their 
vigor and productlvenesi. The owners have resorted to 
the jarring system to save their plums. Several hundred 
! loaded with this fruit. Two men were em- 
ployed two or three hours each day in jarring the insect* 
spread gheeta. They Sad the Primon]iaii the best 
wry early sort — it was nearly past iM season ; St. Etienne, 
fruit somewhat resembling it, but larger, was fully ripe ; 
id Precoce de licrgtliold beginning to mature. On older 
trees, with less vigor of growth, these sorts (as well ai 
iit>) would be a week or two earlier. The last 
.'ariety is stated by Downing to be as early and 
brtter tnan the Primordion ; but the experiment here 
shows it to be soma two weelis later. The Early Orleant 
and Boyal llutive bod acoroely begun to ripen. 

t Ruehester, as elsewhere, there is a profuse crop of 

ly every kind of fruit. Apricot trees were observed 

iffL-rent parts of the city, bending under loads of rips 

fruit. Nearly all appeared to be the Breda, the only 

hardy, reliable sort raised here. The curculio has appear. 

ed in diminished numbers — having starved last year, a* 

ime suppose, for want of a cr*^ to live in. Tliere ore 

nevertheless plenty yet lef), fur all practical, destnictive 

purposes. Apricots sell at alyint five dollars per busliel 

; early apples at only one dollar per bnrreL 

Land owners, however, do not fear to plant orchards of 

ieties. Well grown, well gal«cted, and well 

paclicd apecimeoB, that dealers oan rdy on as good, still com- 

id eicouraging pricea. Hooker aud Farley showed 

five trees of the Baldwin, from whicli tlier had aotd 

lae year sevsnly dollars wortli of apples. On my way 

from Uaeedon to Walworth, I rode past an orchard of 

about ISO trees which I had seen planted eight yesrs be- 

eada DOW ten feet in diameter, and iu full bear> 

isg. Two leoeoDs sgo, or Ihe sisih yeu, this orchard 
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bore forty bttirels, besides a supply of sweet Tarieties not 
measured. It had been cultirated with beans, potatoes, 
and corn, and roore recently the gronud had been top- 
dresMd. It was planted by a man then wevtnty-tighi 
yectrt oldj and now he is in full health and vigor enjoying 
the fruits. At T. G. Ykomins* of Walwortli, are large 
orchards of Baldwin apple trees, many of which have 
averaged two to three barrels each tree, at six years from 
letting out. 

YlOMlMS* NURSKRT A5D OrCUIRDS, WlLWORTH. — The 

readers of the Country Gentlkman have heard the fame 
of these grounds. They are as flourishing as ever. There 
are eleven acres of dwarf pear orchards, and 120 acres 
of other fruits, mostly apples. About 100 acres are 
in nursery, a large share of which is dwarf pears. The 
dwarf pear crop promises to be a good oue the present 
year. The most remunerative part is a third of an 
acre, which bore a crop two successive years, the first 
selling for flOO, and the nest |(500 — 1(900 in the two 
years. The trees are 10 feet apart, and are cultivated 
witl) a two-horse team. They have now become so large 
that it is difficult to pass two horses, and 12 feet distance 
is preferred. The round form of training is preferred to 
the pyramidal. Some beautiful, nearly globular, or rather 
hemispherical headed trees were observed. Tliey are 
pruned annually in winter or spring, and manured every 
two or three years. The Bartlett and Flemish Beauty are 
both cultivated as dwarfs to some extent, but are always 
double-worked. The proprietor differs from most as to 
the height of the heads in young orchard apple trees. 
His rule is nxfcei of clear bare stem before the branches 
of the head commence. This allows the homes to pass 
under freely, to give thorough cultivation which so largely 
contributes to his success. When the trees are large and 
bear heavy crops, the long branches, even at this height, 
are brought down to the ground. Those who prefer such 
tall-topped trees will ascribe his success to this practice ; 
while others, who prefer low heads, will look upon the 
excellent culture which the trees receive, as sufficient to 
insure success, even in spite of an objectionable form of 
training. 

In a nursery like this, where dwarf pears form a large 
part, it is essential to have a good supply of manure. A 
large amount is therefore purcliased yearly and manufac- 
tured into compost. Swamp muck has been extensively 
employed. One-tenth to one-twentieth of ashes is also 
added. When muck cannot be obtained, ashes alone 
have been used, and are regarded as one of the best ap- 
plications to prevent the waste of volatile parts — what- 
"•ver theory may be, this is the opinion derived from cx- 
fvriment. The manure has to be drawn several miles, 
iijostly from Palmyra and Macedon, and costs when de- 
Kwited on the land about a dollar and a half per load, 
n one year, $1,800 were expended for manure. About 
>0 hands are employed during the season, and 60 or 70 
•"ring the digging and packing season. 

Grounds of £. W. niRSNDEEN, Mackook. — It was 
.iveresting to observe the growth of trees formerly plant- 
-»d on these grounds by the writer of these sketdiea. A 
' ^ick apricoif standing on a hard gravelly spot, where it 
< 'M not be cultivated, was still healthy and in a growing 
-lie It is some 25 years old, and is 9 inches in diam- 
>^er. Being in a remote part of the grounds, the cureulio 
**^ -always taken every fruit. This year a limb was sawed 
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pedient essential for a tree of this size. It was jarred 
daily and 170 insects caoght and killed, and a moderate 
crop saved. This apricot, as is well known, is a dilferent 
species from all others, and is as hardy as a maple. The 
fruit is not so good, but some prefer it, and wlwn fslly 
ripe is very pleasant and agreeable, while it has a ridi 
handsome appearance. A Washington pear tree, stand- 
ing near tliis apricot, on similar ground and under like 
trt-atment, is growing vigorously and bearing profusely. 
It is 7 inches in diameter, and has borne a good crop for 
many years without a failure, averaging about one barrel 
of fruit yearly. A few rods distant, a younger tree of 
Oaband's summer pear (some 15 years old,) was bending 
under a heavy load of fruit, just beginning to ripen. No 
two varieties can probably excel the AVashington and Os- 
band for light gravelly soils and neglected culture ; and 
those who cannot be persuaded to give their trees any 
culture whatever, would do well to plant these sorts for 
market, although they would doubtless be much improved 
in size by better care. 

The difference in soils as aflTeoting tlie growth of the 
pear exhibited in different regions, possessing nearly equal 
degrees of fertility for other purposes, is sometimes very 
striking, and is especially conspicuous in comparing the 
soil of Macedon, formerly occupied by the writer, and that 
of Union Springs, cultivated at the present time. Both 
grow equally good crops of wheat, c6ni, potatoes and 
grass, and such young fruit trees as the apple, peach and 
cherry. Young plum trees on anything else than the 
Canada stock can be scarcely grown at all at Macedon ; 
while at Union Springs all sorts grow luxuriantly. At 
the latter place standard pears in the nursery are as large 
in two years as in ten years at the former pUee. Dwarf 
pears, on the contrary, grow best at Macedon. K W. 
Herendeen showed me a block of 20,000 of these, which 
in two years had, without any manure, attained a height 
from five to seven feet, after cutting back for perfecting 
a good form, while beside them standard pears were 
feeble and unpromising. At Union Springs two years* 
standards, witliout manure, are often seven feet high. It If 
generally supposed that a laige portion of clay is essential 
to the successful growth of the standard pear. This is 
partly corroborated by the fact that the soil is generallj 
light at Macedon, and heavy or clayey at Union Springs ; 
but this cannot be the whole reason. For in certain spots 
in the last named locality, marked as quite tandjf, the 
standard pears grow as vigorously as in hard adhesive 
clay. The peculiarly favorable quality appears to belong 
to the whole region, and not to be influenced by the pro- 
portion of clay in the composition. In other regions, not 
so favorable, where certain spots are so clayey as to show 
numerous hard clods, these trees grow no better than on 
lighter portions of ground. While therefore, as a generaf 
rule, clayey regions are best, yet the whole influences dc 
not appear to bo yet fully ascertained. It is a question 
for further investigation. 

An accidental experiment with irrigation in this neigV 
borhood furnishes confirmation of the opinion of A. B. 
DiCKiHSOM on the advantage of spreading a thin layer of 
washed soil over the surface of grass lands^ as a sort of 
mulch. An alluvial meadow of four acrea, whioh I hav* 
known for more than twenty years, and which was navA 
plowed during thn period, has generally euk abont two 
tons of hay per acre. It is very rsrel j overflowed, and 
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•n PitroriliDiirjr flood from Uuil creek dt^positeil about 
Ui inch or Giie mud oier i(a wliole miriace. This mud 
ma Bierel}' the washed soil fram [he coantrf iboie. Tho 
cooMquenoe of Ibia depoaite was a doubling of the crop 
of bay, whidi wta aearl; four (oiu per acre llie presenl 
Jtar. E. W. Herendeen iulormed me that be drew IS 
vtry Urge two-Loree loadi of Iiiy from tbe four acres, 
cash load being rully equal io sucti u he has weighed a 
1,800 pounds cath, ithiuli voald make 19 Ions for tli 
lour acreii, or 3t Was each. t. 



Tha Agricnltuie of the State of New-York. 



Tbe CiNBOa RKToaNs of our .^^rtcii/turol Frodtif- 
tian* in the Stale of A'dB-Yort, fur 1860, afford same 
Interesting results as compared witli thoM o( 1650. As 
theT relate to the crop of only ■ single year in either case, 
Thieh may have been a particularly bad Or good season, 
■nd Iberefore not a fair slaDdard for alee compariaoti, and 
■a Ui«y are open to errors in many other respects, — llii 
details they give us are not to bii received with too great 
eonfidence ; and yet they supply some inrormation which 
we could obtain in no other way. 

Pabu Ikflehents and llicHiNiiT during tea years 
past, have bees constantly employed to a greater eitei 
Upon our Farms. Wlii Is the surface of "improved land 
tnllieState has been increued less than <m«-«'x!A, the vali 
of the implements employed in ita cultivation, has actvaac- 
cd OHt-Htird, or in fully a doubls nUo. This increi 
from twenty-two millions dollar* in 18S0, to IweDty-nine in 
1860 — an increve averaging t70l'i, 000 fOc A year, expe 
by the raimera of tbe Suie of New-York in new Imple- 
■nents and mactainery, beyond making up for the wear 
tear of old ones. In 1850. our farmershad (1T7.9T worth 
«f implements, Ac, to each 100 acres of improved 
■gainst I W!. 87 in 1890. In the aecnracy of thcue figures 
we luve no very great eonfidenee, because there must be 
•. great deal tliat should properly be included under III 
head, wiiich the fanner does not slop to estimate the value 
of, when bo hands in his census retume ; but as they are 
probably tquitlli/ eompltU at both datet, we may safely 
conclude that tbe inereatt U not oisrstated. It may be 
added that nur aaaciate, Ur. Tiioa^, {tee Rural Afairt, 
Tol. 3, p. ISI,) eMimRtea the value of implements, wagons. 
&C;, necesory for (he proper tnanigement of a hundred 
■ere farm, all improved land, at (474.50. and tliie docfinol 
Uidude a mower or reaper. The common estimate in Eng- 
land varies from £Ho £2 per acre, or from fG to (10. 
•nd even considerably more where steam machinery is 

WiiKiT CcLTcnE.— The number of busliels of WTicnt 
rai!>ed in this Slate in 1880 was 8,881,099, againnt 13,. 
1I1,19S in 1850, and 9,092,102 in 185S. The fir^t re- 
turn of the crops or the Stale was in IMO, when our 
wheat crop was 12,288,118 bushels. We (ail to ace in 
these figures anything calculated to awaken such fearful 
despondency as some writers have fallen into with regard 
to tbfl " decline in our AgricDiture." They are all Iht 
fignra we have ; anything relative to larger aggregate 
crops in earlier years, is simply an cslimstc with no basis 
of trutii to rest upon, and with nothing whatever to provt 
that the avenge yield per acre vai tier larger than it ■> 
tadaii. — — — By tb« above flgnret wg gee that 
«ur wbeat crop iru lugec u IBSO Uiaa la 13t0, aJthoi^li 



the difference is perhaps no more than enough to provs 
lliat we certainly were notAe/iiiinj; for the ten yeat» 
from leeO to I860 there is a targe decroaae, wiiicli mainly 
took place during the SrK half of tlie decade, at a time 
when llie great West was in tlie most rapid course of de- 
velopment, and when at tlie same time the injects were 
consuming our crop at a rate perhaps unparalleled before 
or since. Under tbe circumstances tlie only mslLer of 
surprise ia that our wiieat crop has maintained itself so 
well ; and the fact tlist it has done so, sgainst both West- 
ern competition and insect depredators, is something to 
be proud of rather than to mourn over, — — — 
And what docs the decrease in the wheat crop for the last 
ten years, amount to? In bushels it is 4,440,399— in 
dollars and cents probably a little short ol £9,01)0,000. 
Now the increase in the annual value of the produce ol our 
market gardens, alone, is about (3,400,000; add increase 
crease in potatoes, rating tbem at SO cents a bushel, and, 
in tlie« two items alone, wc have made up the loss in our 
growth of wheat with five or sii hundred tbousand dollara 
over I But every other kind of grain than wheat hns in- 
creased; against ■ loss of 4} millions busliels of wheat 
wc have a gain of over 2 millions bushels of Indian corn, 
8i milliona o( oati, and over 2 millions in rye, barley, 
peas and beans. 

OoE Livs Stock is valued at (108,806,298 in I860, 
against (73.670,499 in ISSO, ao incresse of (30,385,797. 
This is equivalent to a capital invested in Live Stock bj 
rarmen averaging (722 for every 100 acres of im- 
proved laud in 1880, againEt (593 for every iOO acres of 
Jved laud ten years beiore. The estimate of Mr. 
Tnoms (see above reference to Sural Afairt) was 
(1,010 per IOO acres as the necessary investment for Live 
Stoi'k, and the English estimates run all the way from £2 
to £i per acre, or from one to three thousand dullois per 

100 Bcies. Our Uilch cows have increased in 

numlior more than one-fifth; working oxen and other 
itlle, OS well as sheep and swine, have fsTlen off, but 
the value of animals slaughtered liaa nevertbelesa iccreased 
one-ti-ilh, and our production ol Butter has been 
gLMl almost 30 per cent. The quantity of cheese 
, shows small decline. Taking the equivalent in 
cheese and butter, and comparing the total producUOD 
:th the reported number of milch cows in the State, we 
ive 103.4 lbs. of Butter «« the average production per 
w in 1850 against 108.1 lbs, in 1860— K small change, 
it, such as it is, in the right direction. 

Is Till ClIiRlCTER Of ODB StOCE lUFROTINO ?— We 

thiok the Cenms returns afford ample proof of a gratify- 

diange in this directiou — a change showing that where 

we have discarded in number, we have adrnnced in quality. 

While the total number of live stock of all binds, is re- 

d at only 6.001.494, in 1860, against 6,797,109 in 
1850— -a decline of nearly SOO.OOO head, or more than 

er cent., the value is reported as aggregating a sum 
40 per cenL greater than ten yean ago. Throwing the 
horse? out of (he calculation, we have G,S01,30fl cattle, 
and iwina in ISCO, against 6,B49,l-')2 in 1690, or « 
reduction of over 13 per cent.; but the account with 
them stands as follows: — 
V»lu« of An 
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OOMTBA— Decrease In Wool irrown. 61(1888 lbs., ray st 40 

cents to give a liberal valuation. rJ4tt.7;U 

Decrease in Cheese. 1,193,125 lbs., say at 
< cents ; 71.6W 



Decrease in W^ool and Cheese, 



818.S18 



Ket increased Annual Rerennefroni the Live Stock of the 

State, $0,448,794 

In Other words, take cattle, sheep and swine altogether, 
and they yield us a dollar a head all around l>etter than 
ten years ago, and an aggregate five millions and a half 
of dollars greater, while we have nearly a million of them 
less to look after. If there is any reliance whatever to 
be placed on our Census returns, and cTen allowing that 
in some unaccountable way the census-takers of 1860 may 
have been animated by a spirit of exaggeration which did 
not influence their predecessors in 1850, we cannot yet 
avoid the conclusion that our breeders of improved stock 
have done a vast work for the Agriculture of New- York 
during the decade just concluded. 

As an illustration in detail, of the facts represented 
above in gross, take the sheep : We deduct above for a 
diminished yield of wool, but the figures prove that it is 
now A much better yield per head than in 1850. The 
number of sheep reported, young and old, together, in 
tliat year, was 3,453,241, yielding 10,071,301 pounds of 
of wool, or an average per head of 2.91 pounds. In 
1860, there was a toUl of 2,617,855 sheep, and a yield of 
9,454,473 pounds of wool, an average per head of 3.61 
pounds ; and a comparison of these figures shows what is 
almost a remarkable coincidence, between the ratio of de- 
creasing numbers and increasing weight of fleece — the 
sheep showing a decrease of 24 per cent, in number, and 
the wool an increase of 24 per cent, in weight, per head. 
Thus while the number of sheep has fallen off about one- 
fourth^ the actual yield of wool only exhibits a reduction 
of something less than ane-tixteenth. 

We derive the foregoing conclusions from the abstracts 
of the Census returns of this State (Agricultural) to be 
published in the forthcoming Volume of the Transactions 
of the State Ag. Society. Col. Johnson has prepared to 
accompany them, the table quoted below, showing an 

Increisk in thk followino agorioates and pro- 

dvcti0n8 since 1850: 

Improved acres of land. Increase In 10 years. 1.972.437 



Cash value of farms, ao. 

Value of farm iiuplementa, do. 

Horses, number of, do. 

Ass(*s and mules, number ot do. 

Milch cows. do. do. 

Value of live stock, do. 

Kye. bushels. do. 

Indian corn, bushels. do. 

Oats, bushels, do. 

Tobacco, lbs., do. 

Cotton. lbs., do. 

Peaa and beans, bnshels, do. 

Iriitli Potatoes, bushels. do. 

Bweet Potatoes, bushelSi do. 

Barley, bushels. do. 

Buckwheat, buohfls, do. 

Orchanl. products, do. 

A'ine. iralionR, do. 
Market icardens, yalue products; do. 

Gutter. Ibn.. do. 

Jloverseed, bushels, do. 

ioi»% lbs., do. 

'lax. lbs.. do. 

4aple suicar, lbs , do. 

lolasses, iralions, do. 

•lolaMes, sorghum, Rallons, do. 

Jeeswax and honey, lbs., do. 
» alue of animals slauRhtered, do. 

t^. ^i^tion, do. 



•7,081.7ti9 

66.721 

690 

192.310 

•80.2s5.7»7 

638.702 

2.2li*i.(>48 

8.622.3li4 

6,6t51.:{it3 

n,W9.027 

1.8ft-) 

6ni,6(N 

1.942.350 

•2.064.430 

•8,381.696 

83,331.1% 

18,710 

7.119.213 

673,«» 

458.974 

66,312 

265 

7S4.240 

#2,2t;7.438 

783,334 



There are some other facta proven by this table, to 
which attention might be cnHcd. One of them is the 
large increase manifested (over two million of doDan) in 
the Orchard products of the State. Another is the reri- 
val of the potato crop, owing doubtless to the gradual di- 
minution of losses from the rot : the potato crop of the 
State in 1840 was reported at SO,] 23,614 busbete; fai 
1850 it was scarcely one-half as Tar^e, viz., 1D,S98,86S 
bushels; in 1855 it was still somewhat smaller, 16,1 91,- 
852 bushels ; but during tlie five years to 1860 it bad 
taken a new start, and amounted by the census of that 
year to 26,447,589 bnsbels. 

It will also be noticed that there is an increase in the 
area rated as ** improved land," amounting to nearly two 
millions of acres ftir the past ten years, or 16 per cent 
upon the 12,408,968 acres reported under this head io 
1 850. We have been at the pains to make a careful 
money estimate of the items in the above table, showing 
an increase and decrease respectively, with the details of 
which we need not now trespass upon the patience of our 
readers. Suffice it to say, that the net pecuniary returns 
of the agriculture of the State, are thus proven to have 
increased in just about the same ratio as the extent of 
land which we are cultivating — showing conclusively that If 
the returns of our crops per acre are not enlarging ae we 
wish tliey might, we are fully keeping tliem up on our 
old lands, and constantly adding a considerable snHWee 
every year to their extent. This, it must be added, it 
done — ^probably by the aid of our improved machinery 
and implements — with little or no addition to the farming 
papulation of the State, for that is nearly stationary, the 
increase of tliree-quart^rs of a million during tlie pasl 
decade having been confined almost wholly Io the en- 
largement of our cities. The exhibit, on the whole, should 
therefore be considered a gratifying one to the Farmen 

of the ''£mpire State.'' 

»^^ 

[For the Country Qenftleman and CvlUvaior. 

REMEDY FOR FOOT ROT. 



)ecrea8e of the folloieing production* iince 1850. 

i iCinir oxen, number, 97.807 

tthercattle, do 39,469 

'heep. do. 835,2W 

•wine, do 108.074 

V heat, bushels, 4.440,399 

Vool. lbs.. ...„ 616.W 

'heese, Iba., 1,193,125 

lay. tons. W.Oll 

iraas seeds, bushels, •' ^*'^\i 

lax seed. do W8 

4ik cocoons, lbs. ^-^l* 



Last spring my sheep were very much troubled with the 

foot ail — some of them were so bad that they lay down all 

the time. Xot knowing at the time what to do for them, 

I merely washed their claws with castile soap, and them 

rubbed tar on tlicir hoofs. I soon found this done iheim 
no good, and I then turned to a back number of the 
Country Grntlrman, where I found a correspondent rt- 
coinniend the clilorido of lime for this disease. I imme- 
diately procured the article, and after two or three appli- 
cations their feet were perfectly well. I see no reason 
why this remedy would not l>e equally good for the 
dii*eased feet of cattle. The information given me by 
this little recipe was worth far more than a year's subecrip- 
tion to your very valuable Country Gkntlimah. 

New Castle Co., Del. Q. B. 
»# s 

[for the Country Gentleman and OalthralocJ 
REMEDY FOR FOOT AIL. 



I noticed in the last number, a remedy from W. G. Vf 
for what he calls '* foot ail in cattle." I conclude that 
he means the foot ail that is frequently called " fowls." 
being a disease between the hoofs, and in some sections ib 
very troublesome. T^et those so troubled treat the dis 
ease as they would the itch. Make an ointment — half si 
ounce red precipitate, mixed with four ounces lard, ani 
apply it to the diseased parts. One thorough appHcatioi 
will be sufficient. It can in most cases be done by rab 
bing it ir >etween the hoofs with the finger with b«l Utt^ 
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THE MULTIPLICATION OF WEEDa 

On all parts oi fche landowner's premises weeds are now 
beginning to ripen their myriad seeds. Very few can say 
they have none. And while they have any at all to in- 
crease and multiply, it is hard to say how many millions 
there may be another year. These remarks apply more 
particularly to annual weeds, increasing solely by their 
seeds. 

We have just made an examination of the number of 
seeds which some of the more common annual weeds ripen 
on a single plant. The green Foxtail grass varies from 
8,000 to 4,000 seeds ; the brown Foxtail 1,000 to 2,000 ; 
tlie cock's foot Paiiicum about 2,000 ; the Rag-weed, or 
Ambrosia, oden 16,000 ; the Pigweed or Amaranihus, 
6,000; and the Lamb's-quarters, also called Pigweed, 
(chenopodium,) often at least 20,000. We lately rode 
past a ** garden ^ where there were plants of the latter at 
least seven feet high, and the number of seeds which each 
bore must have been at least 60,000 to 100,000. A single 
plant ujould thus seed ten acres, allowing one plant to 
every two feet square I Many fanners wonder where 
all the weeds come from — they cannot conceive how so 
many should have become mixed through the soil, and 
some consequently insist that they grow without seed, 
spontaneously. Let us examine a moment, and see if so 
improbable a cause is necessary to account for their vast 
numbers : 

In a late number of the Country Gkntleman a series 
of recent experiments by one of the editors is given to 
show that by burying such coarse seed as wheat »ix inches 
deep, they would scarcely grow ; and beans at that depth 
would not grow at all. When we come to such small 
seeds as those of pigweed, foxtail, &c., where from 20 to 
60 are required to equal the bulk of a single grain of 
wheat, we may at once perceive that they would not vege- 
tate unless very near the surface. The soil might there- 
fore contain a vast number in a dormant state, ready to 
spring into wild luxuriance, as soon as the plow throws 
them up to the surface. 

But if the soil were so full of these seeds, would we not 
at once perceive their presence all through it in working 
it with the plow, spade or hoe ? Let us look a moment 
at this question. A bushel of pig-weed seed contains 
over 60,000,000 — 10,000, as we have shown, would seed 
an acre, or a bushel 5,000 acres. But we will be extrava- 
gantly liberal, and give a bushel to only one acre— enough 
lor a dense growth of eight plants to every square inch. 
Yet a bushel is only one-twenty-thousandth part of the 
bulk of the soil on an acre of ordinary depth ; hence there 
may be fifty million pig-weed seed all through an acre of 
soil, yet constituting but a tweuty-tliousandth part, and 
quite imperceptible even to close observation. No won- 
der then that whenever the soil is turned up to air and 
light, these numberless seed start into germination, and 
the whole surface is soon covered with a close green 
growth. 

Their number is almost beyond estimate. Their increase 
18 incredible. Every farmer who passes by a single weed 
should know what figures say of the increase it may occa- 
sion. Take the lowest number we have given for the pro- 
duct of seed on one plant, or only 1,000 ; next year, 1863, 
it maybe 1,000,000; in 1864, 1,000,000,000; in 1865, 
1,000,000,000,000. This will do for three years— our 
young arithmetical readers may carry out the calculation 
ibr the ten years if they wish. 



This, altogether, looks formidable. The best way, 
however, to conquer an enemy is first to know his strength. 
Such a thing has been done as clearing a farm of weeds, 
and it may be done again. Plowing, harrowing, carefUl 
cultivation, well conducted rotation, seeding to grass, &e., 
have performed wonders on the farm at large ; and the 
hoe, spade, and thumb and fingers, have been as success- 
ful in the garden. The great error which most have com- 
mitted, as we have elsewhere remarked, is in not making 
the war one of complete extermination. A very few 
stragglers are enough to increase and multiply. If a 
farmer has a ten acre field of weeds, and if he succeeds in 
destroying ninety-uiue hundredths, he is satisfied; he 
thiuks he has done the thing, up brown. But in a year or 
two he has the same operation to go over again. It would 
be far more economical, and save also a great injury to 
an otherwise half smothered crop, to finii»h tlie job up 
completely and totally — search and re-searcli till the last 
solitary straggler is demolished. This is^especially so with 
gardens, i^et nothing go to seed — hunt for the last one-^ 
the soil will soon be worked clean, and labor will be 
essened, and crops grealty increased. But the price of 
freedom [from weeds] is eternal vigilance. 

[For the Country Gentleman and CuUivaiorJ 
THE BORER IN APPLE TREES. 



I wrote a piece for Thk CrLTiVATOR two years ago, in 
relation to an apple tree which had been much injured by 
the borer. I will now stale in addition to what I then 
wrote, that the tree is alive and doing well, and has some 
apples on it the present seai^on. I applied last summer 
a composition of grease and tar from wagon axeltrces, 
and I think it answers a good purpose to keep out the 
water from the tree where the bark had been removed ; 
and by washing the tree two or three times a year with 
soft soap and Ire, the bark is kept smooth and healthy, 
and free from insects. 

I will further add that five years ago I obtained 100 
apple trees from the nursery of John E. Comstock of 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y., for Jeremiah Fuller of 

Kent, Conn. They are healthy, fine looking trees, and 
doing as well as any I have seen of the same age. Some 
of the trees will yield from a peck to half a bushel of 
apples this year. They have been washed with soap and 
lye twice a year, which has given them a very healthy ap- 
pearance. The field has been plowed and manured every 
season until last spring, when it was seeded with clover 
after winter sown wheat. I applied a shovel of leached 
ashes around the trees last spring, which I think is a good 
thing for young apple trees. John R. Blair. 

P. S. — I think common grafting wax — (rosin, bees-wax 
and tallow,) mixed with a little tar, would be a good ap- 
plication where the bark has been removed on account of 
the borer. j, r. b. 

To Care Kicking Horses. 

In No. 13 I noticed an inquiry about a kicking horse. 
If the horse stands between two partitions, bore a two- 
inch hole in each, on a horizontal line, about one and a 
half inches above the horse^s hip; put a round stick in 
the holes, and put a pin in each end of the stick, so that 
it will not fall ; tie tlie horse pretty short, so that he will 
not back too far. He will try to kick, but will not be 
able. After a few ineffectual efTurts he will give it up. 
After one or two years of such treatment the horse will 
be cured. The horse cannot hurt himself, for the stick is 
too near his hips. I have two mares that used to kick. 
I tried this plan and cured them. — J. /2., in Rural New- 
Yorker, 
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The Goyemment and Products of Nicaragna. 

The Hon. A. B. Dickinson, our Minister to Nicaragua, 
has kindly favored us with the following replj to a letter 

addrestfed to him by a gentleman of Wisconsin : 

Lbom ok Nicabaoua, JdIx 16* 18G3. 
JOHK R. WnBKLKR. Esq.. Columbus, Wis. : 

Dkar Sib — Your letter dated May 2l9t, 1862, asking a 
number of questions concerning Nicaragua, is receiTed. I 
proceed to answer them as follows : 

1. There are a few citizens of the United States scat- 
tered through Nicaragua, engaged in trade and agricultural 
pursuits — two or three at Leoo. 

2. Citizens of the United States can engage here in 
commerce or agricultural pursuits with as much safety as 
those of this country. Tlie Republic has been at peace and 
gradually improving for the last five years, during which all 
kinds of business have been carried on with as muchsafetv 
as in any part of the world. Murders and robberies arc of 
rare occurrence.* No country in the world is more exempt 
from them than Nicaragua. Political revolutions have 
been the bane of the country. But under the wise, just, 
and firm administration of General Martinez, who is now 
President, and will probably be re-elected this fall for an- 
other term of four years, there is nothing of the kind to 
fear. 

8. Sugar, cotton and coffee, all of excellent quality, are 
cultivated and exported in limited quantities. Sugar and 
coffee to Liverpool and San Francisco — cotton to New- 
York, Liverpool and Havre. No improved implements of 
husbandry have yet been introduced, but I have ordered 
some, and shall see that they have a fair trial. Sugar 
mills, cotton gins and coffee huUers are introduced to a 
limited extent, but are not in general use. 

4. Several species of the American Agnve are cultiva- 
ted for home consumption. A species called ** eabni/a" 
is grown in almost every garden, and flourishes in great 
abundance and perfection. Nothing seems to injure or 
destroy it, but every leaf attains a strong and perfect 
growth. It can be raised very cheaply, and in any quanti- 
ty desired. The fibre is similar to thai of hemp. It is 
made into cordage, twine, hammocks, and niany other 
things, but is principally used in the country. The piia 
is a finer species, bearing to it about the bamc relation 
that flax does to hemp. No machinery is used in the ex- 
traction of the fibre, or in its manufacture, except the 
rude implements of the country, which were probably in 
use before America was discovered. With proper ma- 
chinery its cultivation and manufacture fur exportation 
would undoubtedly be a most excellent business. 

6. Tropical fruits, such as oranges, lemons, pine apples, 
bananas, plantains, &c., grow here fully equal to any in 
the world, in quantities literally inexhaustible ; but very 
few are exported. 

The Panama railroad company run a semi-monthly line 
of steamers up and down the Pacific coasi, from Panama 
to Guatemala. Transient vessels occasionally touch at 
these ports, but cannot be relied on. 

6. Labor can be obtained at moderate cost, but I cannot 
■ay that it is either industrious or reliable. The natives 
are not very steady workers. 

In short, nature has provided all the means to make 
this a most excellent locality for agricultural, mining, 
manufacturing and commercial pursuits, but man has as 
yet done but little to develop the resources of the country. 
Active and energetic business men with a little capital 
can do well here at an** of the pursuits above indicated. 



The transit route, between the two oceans, through Lake 
Nicarauga is now being re-opeoed, and will add greatly t^ 
the business facilities of tlie country. 

Your 7th, and last inquiry, is whether I bad changed 
my views in reganl to a remark which I made in my ad- 
dress at Buffalo, to the effect that 1 would not advise a 
farmer to settle In any country where he could not bare 
plenty of good pasture. 

I answer that I say so still : First, for the reason that 
in all countries where grass grows well, the coliivator of 
the soil has all the material on his own farm to increase 
its fertility to any extent he chooses ; and secondly, be- 
cause if he has no pasture, he has no good butter, and if 
he has no good butter, he Iws no good beaf-eieak, mackerel, 
shad, stewed potatoes, or oysters, broiled or fricaseed 
chickens, short or buckwheat cakes. 

In short, a farmer that has no pasture has no bay, milk 
or butter, without which he is no troe farmer, as he pro- 
duces nothing that brings either man or beast to pe^ 
fection. 

Central America has naturally a productive soil, which 

has been sustained and renovated for hundreds, if not 

thousands, of years by the outpourings of her nameroos 

volcanoes, yielding in great perfectk>n and Inxurianee 

such products as are congenial to it, inclodlng Indian 

corn, but you can judge of the quantitj and qnalitj of its 

grasses from the fact that the best cattle of WiscoMln, 

and other western, as well as eastern States, are worth in 
the New-York market from $50 to 1^76 per bead evert 
week in the year, to ship to the Bermuda market, while 
the best cattle of all the Central and South American 
States are worth in their home markets from ^ to $8 per 
head, and thousands of them within but fonr or five day«* 
further sail from the Bermuda Islands than the New- York 
market. Yet tlie hides of the latter are equal to any i» 
the world, according to their weight, as tliey are exported 
to all parts of the civilized world ; while the beef in car- 
cass is worth only one and two cents per pound ; and yet 
the tallow is worth twelve and fifteen cents per pound. 
I'he average price for three and four year old steers, was 
below $4 per head in United States cuirency, at the greitf 
fair at Siui Miguel Inst fall. 

As a farmer, I prefer good grass land to all the luxu- 
ries of the tropics, including cotton, coffee, indigo, tobac- 
co and rice, without it, A. B. Dicklnm>2I. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CIDER-MAKINO. 

The following extract is made for the CovirrBT Oaam- 
MAN, from a report on Apples and their management, sub- 
mitted lust year by a committee of the Hampvbire (Mass.) 
Agriuultural Societj, of which Mr. David Bicb was Chair- 
man : — 

Good cider cannot he made from inferior, or decayed, or 
worm-eaten fruit. The apples should be ripe and mellow be> 
fure they are ground out in the mill. They should be mixed, 
sour and sweet, in about equal proportions when carried to 
the apple heap. After the fruit is ground in the mill the 
poinaee should stand in the vat a daj or two, being frequent- 
ly stirred with a wooden shovel. Being thus brought iato 
contnct with the air, the eider will have a fine rich e(>lor,and 
a better flavor, acquired by the digestion of the apple skins, 
which contain a frngmnt oil, and hy chemical changes wroaghft 
in the cider proper by atmospheric influences. Tiw oUer 
should be stored in well-cleansed barrels or eaaks,and put iato 
a dry. cool cellar. After fermentation has quite ceased, the 
barrels or casks should be hermetioallj closed. No foraign 
substance should ever be added to eider with the idea that tt 
can be improved or made better thereby. Those who wish to 
poison their cider by ebemicals will bear in mind that when 
they do so their eider beoones a medicinal iinetur*, oafit tot 
a beverage, or to use in nny way nnlesa preaeribed hj a phy- 
sician. Cider will keep fit for use much UrngBtV bottladi 
after the vinous fermentation has ceased. 
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PlawrlBV f*r Wlate 



I tik*e hrard >ome Tiniera areue tliat winter vlieit re- 
quires • deep, mellow sui). and to prove tlieir tlieorj, 
UieT would ailduce inMnnoes in wliidi tlie rooU of wlieat 
plant! bave been followed downward several fevt deep. I 
hate my mind on an inetaDce wliere a wcll-digx^r traced 
tin Tools of a wlicat plant over four feet into ttie eanJi. 
Tbere appeared to Iwve Wen iti rurmer Tears in tliat place, 
■ large liulc or eiiavstian, wliich lind been filled up witli 
•uper soil, and lind never bCfinie verj compact; and tlie 
wheat struck its roota downwarda aliiioaC as Far u llie alems 

The tlieory of plowing deep for winter wlieat woiilJ lie 
a good one, i( wc did not have the frosts of winter to 
contend with. The roota of (he wheat plant arc not clas- 
tic, lihe India raliber. If thev were, whiliir wheat would 
not he ver; much iujured b; tlie freezing and thawing of 
tbeMii]. 

Every iutetligent finDer knows (Jiat when the soil freet- 
e« it is expaiidt'd ; and as the eipaniiiiin must nearly nil be 
Vpu^ird', plants are Bometimee liftpd from one to two 
Inched, i. e., the fnirface of the Biiper mil is from one (o 
two Inches (artlicr above the Butunil, than it Is when it is 
not froaen. Of course, (liis eipiu>ioii litis the plants with 
it, and if the rouls iiave atnivk downwardH fnillier tiian 
tiiree or four lucliea, ttiev mu?t lie eeverva between the 
fn»eii and not fniieii soil. But In niKe most of llie roolH 
have i>hot uut In nearly ■ huriaontsl direction, the planla 
and rooia will all rise and settle liack bodily, as llie soil 
freezes snd Iliawn, and hut very few of (lie ruols Kill be 
broken oC 

Kow, when the soil in plowed deep for winter wheal, 
the roots must nrcesfiBrilT strike dei-p duwuwarils in orili-r 
to obtiiln sulGcicnt nonri^hment, unli'M the entire soil Is 
filled with rpgetahle matter and manutial substances for 
nouriahiiig the youiiR plants. But wlien the la n;e propor- 
tion of t'l'getahle mailer and manure are near tlie aurface, 
tlie roots all spread Out neatly in a liorinonlal direction, 
fomiiiig a kind of mat or tendiT sod, whidi all riKes in a 
boilv when tlie earlli freetes, wlilioiil severing any of llie 
roots, eicepi tliose few that have Ktinuk downwards be- 
yond the Fuper soil. 

It will he discovered in Ihe first eiperimcnt llial the 
plowing was t^lmllow and the crop a good one. In the 
others, (he plowing was deep. In the firiit, all tlie vp;;c- 
Ubte matter and the manure were near the piirface of ihe 
ground, resting on a snMd bed of subsoil. In the latler 
cases, all tlie vegetable mBLler.^or moHt of it — was burled 
five or six inches below Ihe surface. In tlie fint iiiflaiicc, 
IS of Ibe wheat plants, as Ibo vegetable matter | 
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trike dwp into tbe soil, Imt spread 
horiiontallT, Tberefore, when the soil eipanded by 
freczitig, llie plmiU were not liflcd out of tht toil, but 
were lilted with it, and settled hack agaiu with Uic aoil 
when it tliawed. Jn tlie latter iii:'Uuices, lUe roots struck 
directly downwards, to the vegetable mailer, and then 
branelied olT In a tioriionta! direction ; and when tlie soil 
cawe to freene, the plants were lifted out, and in many 
iaslaneea. the roots were severed a few inehea below (lie 
mrUae of the ground, after which it would require but a 
few times freezing and thawing to lift ibcm eulircly out 
of tlie ground. 

I passed over Tarioaa port* of tlie fleld, where the 
•eeond experiment was conducted, in February snd Uarcli, 
and in most parts of the entire Held, even where It was 
Iboroughly undcr'diained, ttie rows of wheat, as it was 
drilled in, were all lifUd out by the ttost, the roota being 
fire or six indies in lengib, resembling the roots of red 
clover; and they looked as' [f thejliad all been pulled np 
carefully by hand, and laid down in orler where tliey grew. 

These experlmenia satisfied nw Uiat deep plowing is 
mat tbe beat wsy to prepare groand for m crop of Kinttr 
wheat, unleaa tlie plowijig is dona with a (k(m(7 plow in 
Bonncclion wiib a luper toil plow. The yegetable nutter 



and manure should all be kept within a few inchcii of the 
surface of Ihe soil, by plowing shallow ; and then, if tlie 
coni|iact bed of sitbwil can lie lirtiken ttp, and kepi lie- 
neaih the nuper s«il, (lie soil will he prepared in Uic best 
possible msnner for a crop of winter wheat. 

WiMler Wheltl Needs Gawd naniire. 

Why will some fields produce a heavy Imnli'U of tall 
straw, aud but very liltte grain? Becanae there is a de- 
ficienej of grain-prod uclng material in tlie soil. Poor 
manure will make straw, but ii will not produce muck 
wheat For lliis reason, tlnise niriners who feed out but 
little grain, and who make but Utile manure from Mtoek 
thai consume grain, do not, uhubIIv, laise very good crop* 
of winter, or even spring wbcaL 

I liave observed that those farmera who feeil out much 
grain, and take care ol their mnniire, usually ralac good 
crops of wheat. And, here is llie great secret of tlia 
good auccess of many fanners in growing winter wheat — 
they make a large qnantity of manure whicli is rich in 
nbeat-produdng substance. Those fHrmers who feed 
mucli oil meal, when they aare their manure, and apply 
it, almost always raise good wheat. 

Another very important eon!<idrration is, the m»nur« 
should lie well ratted, and slioiild lie spread thin over tlia 
surface and harrowed In. I lliink i( is better to harrim 
it in tliaii to plow it in, aa if plowed In, it ia liable to b* 
buried too deep. 

According to my experience, wheat requires but little 
manure, wliiHi should be in a tnoie concentrated fortn 
tlian is necessary for Indian corn. 

For ti»* reason, Euano, lii-n innnnre, nr the mnniire of 
swine, spread very tlija, Is far better than coinmon ham- 
yard manure, fur producing a good crop of wheat. And 
this is specially the ca£C, nlieie tlicre Is a gciod hiipply of 
vegetable mailer in the soil. Where llie suil will pnnlnce 
large straw, no bum-yard manure should ever lie applied 
for raiHing wheat. Pnudrettfl, guano, or some other con- 
Ceiitnited manure alinuld be usvil in tuicli places, end tlie 
barn-yard nmniire should be applied where tlieru is but 
little Tcgttuble matter in the soil. 

ProparliiK Heed Ifbeat 
It a part of wheat-growing which ia too inui'h neglecleil, 
and many time* too, by good farmers. P<'ed wheat 
should seldom be taken from that wtiere the entire crop 
has all been ihraslicd (ogeilier, unless itis all extra good, 
lM.-cau.ie ihcie is usuully, even when the crap is a good 
one, niuch <if ihe grain that ought nut to be iidcd fur 
Heed. If fannera would take the same cure in saving seed 
for a crap of winter wheat that they do in saving Indian 
iro, tliere would be a great iinpravement in that crop. 

Seed wheal ought to be saved with as mucli care ai Ii^ 
an corn; and, when it has not been, it may be greatlj 
impioved by running it twice through a good fanning 
mill, and by turning It very rapidly, so as lo blow uut 
much nf the smsll grain. Like pi-oduces like; and small 
Hhrunkeo kemolaof wheat will not produce large plump 
heads any iitore llian we can eipecl to obtain a good crop 
of luilion corn from poor half ri)i«iied and sUiuiikcu seeiL 
Enrlj- nnd Lato Secdiii|t> 

For more than twenty years past I have taken oK^erva- 
lloiis jiarticnlarly on this snljeel, and I have come lo the 
conHuslon that the earlier in autumn winter wheat cnn lie 
put In, llie lieiter (lie crop will be, because if piK in early 
it will become mora Kiiniy routed, aud will, eonwquenUy, 
resist the freezing and tluwing during winter and spring 
much lietlcr than it will ii ii is sowed late, and lias but a 
few weeks to liccome rooted. 

I have never been able to perrelve that the wheat 
midge would injnre the early sowed wheat, on the neit 
season, any more than tliey would tliat which was put In 

I hare oflen observed that wheat that was put In on 
the first of Ottober, would ripen aa early in the sensnii iti 
Ihot sowed on the flnt of R'jitcmber.^ The chief object 
in sowing winter wheat early in Seplember, Is to allow ft 
lime to becoiDO well rooted, so tliat it will nut bs lilted 
out by freeiing and thawing In viiiier, asmm'has it nuuld 
if it was sowed lat« in the season. ii £. Toiio. . 
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A Sample of Uaasachusetts Fannlns. 

Wmiskb. EiJiTOKS — I recenth ni»(lu« hojlj vi 
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le Bujierb apcviinen* of trees beoTil; Ma 

Bbsrt-Hnm Cnltla 

Tlie Irxiling Ivntiiri' or tlie fitablii^liiiiept 19 its herd of 
Sliorl-Honij, ariJ Mr. Wliito giv«s more rif Via penooil 
FittciiUoii imiUiblj lo lliis titin Uinuj niher branch of liii 
liuiniiMs, ini) appcan lo luke ■ deeper interiMit id a. 
llATing tlie moat unlimiteij mnfidenco in the *bilil; d( 
Sliorl-IIoms when righll; breit, to pniduce the rery bnt 
at milliera, »nd believing lliii quality lo be tlie miHt iiu- 
portant Tor Ken Englnnd stock, wlialeter maj be beM for 
other ■ectiona, he is breeding from the beat uiTnali hi 
can obtain, connected with the mogt celebrated familic* 
of tlieir tine with especial reference to the milking qtiali- 
d«a of the auimaia produced, nuking this bis priocip*] 
uljaci, wliiie at tlie same time be endciTors lo iiitrodim 
u much ajminelrj a* nili be consistent witb tliia object. 
For instance the bull Duke of Worcester, >'o. B8B6, ubiA 
he lias reccnily disposed of, ira<i from a long line of deep 
milken, being sired bj Double Duke, 14611, ont of Cin, 
•rhiuh CaraliaagirenanaTerage jieldofSS 3-3 quartsof 
milk per d*T, beer meaanre, during the moDth of June, 
the largest field in nnv one day being 10 ( qoarts. ud 
has pro'luced from ecTcn dava' milk 18} Iba. of boKer, 
mil from (en daya milk, 26{ 1l»., tbe feed being giui 
fresh cut and fed in tlie Hall, except on rainj daja when 
not contenient to cut grsas, her feed wal tlirce qnarUof 
Sax seed mcnl per dnj mixed nitli hij. 

Among tlic heifers, Dura Haines, bj Uarmion, IMS, 
out of Anna, for wliich the first prize waa awarded at lb« 
S. Y. 9tiile dhow in 1BS4, in the claM of cowa andbriioi 
from otiier autcs, aUracted eapecial attention, bang of ■ 
beautiful roan color, and llie mwt perfect ejminetiTi 
aliu Laurcslina 2d, b; John Bull, SO!S, which iras sold 
last ;car in Colifuriiia for ;|3200, alM ■ handsome lou 
color, a fine lieifur; aud Ladj Lathrop, bj Young Una- 
ircli, 3005, oul of Lady Sale 6Ili, frum wb«ae milk for oat 
iluc in March last, two lbs. and two oi. of bnlUr vti« 
mfadured at Soath Iladler F«lli% which appeared to ' i>btained — a besotifu) red color, lai^ and iymmetrkal. 
girc entire satlsfactioo. It it a new muchiae, all Iron, of Among the calves wortliy of especial notice, I would 
»iuiple construction and less liable lu ului; Umn most lueiiiiou Bed Rose 9tli and Uym, botli by Karmion, IMI, 
othen. Ur. While said it 001 but tab, and he cunaiden \ Highland Uaid 2it, aud Julielte, both by liighayer. Hi, 
U the best yet in use in hiseecUon; sIho a luv tedder, ' and Dora Haines id, by Duke of Carlisle, SBtM>. Tb«M 



Siiiilli i'ramiugham, UidJlesei Co., Ma.'B.. and uow send 
you a few nolea of the observalious made at 
■nd information obtained since, conceroing Hi 
mode uf agriculture, stock breeding, be, 
nr. lVhllc*B Fnrna 
Can?<ista of about IN) acres, is one and one-fourth miles 
in length, with the buildings near the centre, ■ public 
street crowing in front of tliem and the Concord river a 
short distance in ^e rear, while a private rood runs 
through nearly the entire li^ngtli of tlie tut. Tlie farm 
buildings, which are nearli all new, are neatly and erai- 
Tenicntlj arranged on the private road, in a long row re- 
Oeding from the public street, with a se)iarale apartment 
for each branch of the business, and are all modrts of j 
their kind. Ilia stock bam, horje stables, gmln bouae, I 
hogery.henefj and carriage eslabliHiiment, are each worihy 
of special notice. 

From his dwelling-bouse, itself a picture of comfort, 
Ihe Tiew in front is terminated at one extremity of hia 
luiuriunl meadows, in a lorety little lake, while hid cot- 
tage fur the farm laborers, will) hi« sheep-folds and barn : 
upon a beautiful hill at the oilier citreniilT. surrounded ' 
by the gnting flocka and sporting colts afford a lovelr | 
back ground to the charming scene. So much taste, ele. 
gnnce and beauty, combined with so mucli practical utility, 
is rarely seen on one eatato, and forms a fitting type of 
the home of the true American " country gentleman. " 

The farm produces about sixty tons of hay, forty tons 
Ofulher fodder, and from 3,001) to 4,000 bualiels of rooW, 
mostly mangold wurael. Seven acres are this year ciilti- 
valed witli root crop*, anwiig which Goodiicli'a aeedling 
potaloea were prominent, ilia Gsmet Chili liaring the 
machine, th ~ 



manufactured at New Brainirec, 1 
Mr. W. nji, " Is a most admirable im]>lement, doing the 
work uf eight men in a better manner tlian tliey euuld 
perform it, and is eecond lo none ever iiivenled fur farm- 
era' uae." This waa followed by Stoddard's horae rake, 
aimple, effective, durable, ;ind eamly worked, reqiiirin); 
le«s outljiy of strength by the operator lo Ilirow ii in and 
out of gccr than any elmilor mtichine williin my knowledge 
— coot (SS. Fairbanka' pUtlunn Bcalva, ailuatud Uvar lliv 
bam, give the exact weight of every load of liay, which, 
Vith tliaC ol all the tvota, in well ta the weight at freque^il 
iuterral^ of neariy all the live stock, is carefully record- 
ed for future reference, 

Tlie gHiilvn contained a choice aaaortmenl of the smaller 
fruiU, including strawberries among irliich I noticed titai: 
Hovey'a seedling, eo long the most popular In the vicinity 
of Boston, is giving way 10 the Trioniplie do Gand, as the 
beat (or family use — raspberries, Brinckle's Oiange and 
Belle de Fonlenay are favorites — blackberries, the Dor- 
chester having th# preference ; gooaeberries, and a great 
variety of currants, of whidi tha While Orape takes the 
precedence, all trained in the tree form, well filled with 
fralt exceedingly large and fair, and dwarf pears, of which 



were all bcaitUful calfes, and will undoubtedly make 
superb niilkvie. 

Ur- White is breeding the present season from Com- 
modore, No. S777, by imported John O'Gsunt Sd, hred 
by i'. W. Klone, Evq., of Canada West, a noble apecimea 
of a hull, descended from a long line of deep milkeci. 
Thus he is endeavoring to rear on New England soil, • 
herd of cattle whose pedigree shall be unriralled, an> 
whose qiislilics sliali be best adapted to Kaw Englaot 
wants, and he has aelected the 3hort-Iiorna 10 breed frr^ 
because he believes nu>rB good qiialltiea are combined ii 
Ibem than in any One Other breed. 

C* taw aid SIa«e^ 

Mr. While has a fine Hock of slieep, cooaiating of abw>' 
1BI), including lambs, all pure bred or high grada Cob 
wolds, lie is al present breeding froim uiimab fiom lb 
the stock of the Messrs. ¥. Vi. Stone and John Siwll m 
Cauada West, His main olgect b lo |N«dBM ualUo 
and although the quality of that from CoWvoUa i* Ir 
ferior to that from Soulh-Down^ which Im bat &■■>■ '< 
kept, yet Ihe quantity Is so DiiNii greaier thai at pwa.a 
prices, he finds the former much mora proDlable^ 

Ilia method of keeping ah"" ■ ^b"** l^ *- hr-r- •'-at 
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in lots not exceeding 50 each, with shelter and the privi- 
lege ol running in and out at pleasure, with plenty of 
pure water and rock salt constantly by them, and feeds 
with straw in the morning, poor hay at noon, and good 
bay at night ; between the &ni and second foddering a 
gill to a naif pint each of grain, usually wheat and oats 
grown together, or equal quantities of com and oats, 
according to sice and age ; and between tlie second and 
third foddering two quarts of sliced turnips eadi. Be- 
lieving in variety as well as regularity iu feeding sheep, 
he thus varies their food as much as Uie means at com- 
mand will allow. Afler the ewes drop their Iambs he 
substitutes mangolds for tuniips, increases the quantity of 

Sain somewhat, and introduces a proportion of wheat 
orts, which he finds excellent for increasing the flow o( 
sulk. 

Hr. White*8 system of marking and registering sheep, 
original, I believe, with himself, is very simple and yet 
the most convenient and effective I have seen. A little 
piece of copper about the size and form of the new cents, 
IS attached by a split steel ring to the ear of tlie sheep 
through a hole made on tlie under side near the head 
with a common shoe punch ; a number is stamped on this 
bit of copper, that of the slieep bearing it, or perhaps 
two numbers, including that of its dam. In a book pre- 
pared for tlie purpose, a record is made of everything of 
uterest pertaining to the sliecp with correspondiug num- 
bers, so that at any time, by noticing the number any 
sheep bears, and turning to tlie corresponding number in 
the register, the pedigree, age, history and qualities of 
the animal may be readily ascertained. 

Mr. W. has been very successful in raising sheep, and 
thinks it singular tliat sheep husbandry should be so much 
neglected by our Massachusetts farmers, when there is so 
much money to be made by it, and when they may be so 
easily and frequently turned, compared with any high 
priced cattle. 

Mr. W. has two beautiful brood mares, one a roan Mor- 
gan, and the other a grey Messenger, both with foal, and 
some very fine colts from Black llawk stock, one from 
Cassius M. Clay stock, and one from the imported horse 
Balconnie, splendid creatures. 

The swine pens were well filled with pure Chester 
county stock of the Thomas Wood family, with which Mr. 
W. now proposes to cross the Paschal Morris stock. He 
thinks from his past experience, that for general use 
among our farmers, a cross of pure Chester county witli 
imaller sows, say Suffolk, would be a good cross. 

The henery contained a large flock of the Bramah 
fowls, which are represented to be good layers of rich 
eggs, good nurses, not inclined to ramble, and make good 
weight at an early age. A flock of the most beautiful 
pigeons I have ever noticed, added to the variety and 
liveliness of tlie scene. Mr. W. pursues Mr. Quincy^s 
■ystem of soiling, which he commenced three years ago 
with three head of cattle, and now continues with twentv 
head. The crops used for the purpose are grass, green 
oats, clover and green com ; all connected with a portion 
of dry hay every day. His mangolds last until June. 
He is now constmcting a root cellar with a capacity sufii- 
cient for 5000 bushels, i^ith a building over it lor tools. 

Mr. Whitens hospitality and powers of entertainment 
are fully equal to his skill in breeding stock and cultivat- 
ing the soil ; and in this department he has a most ex- 
eellent help-meet in the person of Mrs. W., who made 
herself as much at home among the crops and flocks and 
herds, as in the drawing room, and exhibited an acquain- 
tance and familiarity with them all, rarely seen among 
American farmers* wives or daughters, and all without 
losing one particle of the true dignity of a real lady. 
Fltchborc MaM«, 6ept 1861 W. G. WTIf AN. 
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Carious Freak of a Pear Tree. 

Mr. Pratt, one of my neighbors, has a small pear tree 
that bloomed and set fruit at the regular time, and in 
June blossomed again and set more fruit. At this time 
both are doing well. The last are set on tliis present 
jear's growth. A. Moss. Belvidere^ JIL^ Aug.^ 1862. 



CHEAP FENCE AND GOOD FARM. 

In a recent visit to tlie fine farm of Wm. P. & E. L. 
Thornton, (who occupy 200 acres formerly owned by Col. 
Slierwood, near Auburn,) they sliowed me a cheap and 
good farm-fence, a description of which may be useful to 
the readers of the Countrt Gkntleman. It is made of 
8plit rails, and a common worm-fence may be converted 
to one of this sort It is composed of six rails for eadi 

length, and is five feet high. It oc- 
cupies more space than a poHt or board 
^ fence, but much less than a worm 
fence. Tlie accompanying cut will 
shew the mode of construction, and 
represents the place where the two 
. lengths or rails meet. 
Cheap Fekce. "^^^ uprighLM, which hold the rails to 

their place, are simply two sawed strips of wood, about 
five inches wide, an inch and a half thick, and five feet 
long, the length being equal to the height of the fence. 
They arc connected by nailing blocks between them, leav- 
ing them about five inches apart. One of these blocks ii 
at the bottom, the other within about a foot of the top. 
On the latter, tlie tliree top rails rest. Three large nails 
are driven at each place into the blocks. Tlie fence is 
kept upright by a brace on each side, which also serves as 
an additional security in holding the uprights together. 
These braces are five feet long, about 18 inches of the 
lower end entering the earth. Three large nails secure 
the upper end to the uprights. They may be of sawed 
stuff, or split like common fence stakes. The lower ends 
of the uprights rest on a flat stone. It will be observed 
that no part is subjected to decay, except the braces, the 
lower ends of which enter the ground. Tliese will need 
occasional renewing, unle«« of durable wood. All the 
rest will last as long as the rails, or thirty or forty years. 
If the nails, before using, are dipped in hot greese, oil, or 
gas tar, they will not rust for a long time. The braces 
should press against the uprights about three feet high. 

A water ram, on tliis farm, has been in successful opera- 
tion about 15 years; it needs opening about once a month, 
to restore its action, requiring ten minutes each time. 
Once in about four years, it needs new leather to the 
valves. The drive-pi(>e is iron, three inches in diameter, 
drives a full stream through a three-quarter inch convey- 
ing pipe, and is capaMe of driving a much larger stream. 
The water is obtained from an open stream, but no incon- 
venience ever arises from the sediment which posses 
through it. 

The bams on this farm are capable of stabling a hundred 
head of cattle, althotigh only about tliirty are at present 
kept. Tliey are all housed through winter and till pas- 
tures have well grown late in spring. Much straw is thus 
worked up into manure, which is applied to tlie land ; in 
addition to which large quantities have been drawn from 
the city, costing, when drawn, one dollar per load; a 
thousand loads have been bought in four years. The sur- 
plus straw is sold at four to five dollars per load, but is 

considered as worth more where it can be converted by 

cattle to manure. J. 
• ••■ 

Rain in California. — According to a rain gage kept 

at Fort Gaston, Klamath Co., Cal., by Dr. C. A. Kirk- 

patrick, the fall of rain at that point from September 16, 

1861, to June 18, 1862, a period of nine months, reached 

the enormous amount of 129 inches, and a fraction over ! 

Only think of ten and three-quarters feet of rain in niue 

monthi. 
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Interesting Letter about our Southwestern 
Territories. 

VtSHNB. EditoBB — AAer more Llmii n ycur's lime, in 
>hioh I Iwve Bbrndoned formal attentian lo t)ie larni pur- 
luibt, tor irbicli I endeaTored to prepare miseir iDeuum- 
bly ill not ouly Ibe perusal, but the atuil}' of foar paper, 
1 Kill find injsdf iu the service ol the Government, Ai 
• derut«c to the farmiog intere^ta, boireTer, I do not Tor- 
gel t<> pilber up all tlie light I can, as to the resource: ol 
these Weatern T<jrr)Lorii-a, as oFlea as tnj dntj calls me 
«pon the plains and river Iwttums. Hero is, tberefure, 
the result of mj ohservalions upon the countrj in my 
joiiniL-; fiom Fort LeaTeiivurth, Kansas, to Fort Randall, 
Dakota Territorj, both on tlic banks of the turbid an<l 
(urLiulenC UisMuri nrer. 

Tlie plains or prairies of Kansas, Messrs. Editora, t can 
aarel; sav, arc not so tlioroiighljr suited lo aerlctiUure us 
one would suppose. WliilfiC one person in ninde lo say, 
from an eiperienoe and observiitioo of Iwenly jears in 
Euiisai', that the ilruntli of two nvasons since his llie onlj 
Bivi'i'tion to prospcroiM ■i'N'V>ns in that time, tlivre are 



1 tell V 






Other, that not a Nawm piwWH tliat all of Kan^its does not 
suffer from ti'rrihls periwb of Itent, of arid soil and atmo*- 
pliere, and of the de»trni.-(ioii of or iigurj to crops. The 
fall ivlicnt haK tliis M-nsun prurud a sui-uewfnl crop-, bul 
thv npiliig wlitat and oats were i><> tlioruiighlr damaged 
bv the hilt weutlter oF liny, as to he sciircely hut cro[> at 

WTr<l the corn and l>n>ii):hl il along finely. Thus llic 
very ilruulh ■liiuli, lut it were, dGSln»ed the sprinj; crops, 
douUluds acted beurficiiilly in the ra|Hi] lualiiriiig of the 
fall wliral. lo pro^Miiig wcxtwiml, a traveller will ob- 
serve Die grealvr prevalence iif hot, pan-hing wind><, until 
■t the 111)! Iierid of the Arhanras riier, a climate in entered 
npou wholly diTers* from tlial of tlie Valley of tlie Ubaii- 
»ip|)i. Now tills arid elimalv, whidi renders the great 

flnencea to part oi EiiMtrrn Kansas, lb pruor is in the 
BeaHOiiofthe rnniinc two yearasim-e, whichfuimil a aniouH 
drODlii no wtiere much beyond the eHBtcm liiiiil of Knn- 
Ms. Wbtsat I am told, in not a pruHlable crop there, nor 
b it likely to be. My iluliborate opinion is, that Kansas 
vill thrive better aa a slmrh-ruUiii;; Statp, and chiefly in 
■heep Lnsbnnilrr ; as a proof of lliat rrMuctlon, I find thiit 
form ol husbandry is liefiinnitij; In be )hc prevailing; bmiii 
of the intelligent fanneis of tlint S(iit& ilenani. KUitors, 
Kanna is not ■ well woudeil iiuitc, and it liiu not yel pro- 
duccil for the market uny supply of cool of which I have 
kiiuiileJgc; it may have ciial bcJ-i, Imt none are worked. 
I civu you those oikiervalions a.i the true fauti! of the 
eace hnie been prc^eiili'd to me, not t<> dclraet from the 
Te|>iilHtion of llicse Weittern States and TerritoriM, and 
■>rejiidice public oiuiiion afgainst tlieni, imt to convey lo 
you what 1 lliiuk to b« ■ liur unliinscd critiL^m of tliu 
■dvsntagcs ordiauilvantagiHof willing on WcMeni lands. 
"" ' iiii|wirison iR'twewi MicUi^'nn, Illinois, 



ukI Mi.'s 



the one linnd, and Kar 



ira>kn. Western Iowa, and Llakola territory on the otlier. 

The former, for a fanner divinma of a permanent and 

Ihrilli home, are iniineaturcably more eligible. 

\V\Ml the exlreiue of winter's cold miiy he In Keliraska 

. cnii harillr say; in Kiinxaa it nvcmges about 111" below 
:er.,; in ilakoU Territory, as fur north as Fort Kandnll, 
be meruury I am told has been known lo fall to 2'J° be- 

'ow icro. In Nubrasku doubtless il is ollen as lo<r 2l)° 
leluw xvro; and when you add to lliat temperature tlie 
ilietterless bleak prairies, whether on the Imtloins near 
lie liver, or on the bluRs and range of hills which tiorder 
dis^niiri Valley, it tnwit be pinching co!d indeeil. X^ms- 
III Territory, liiat portion bunlering tlie river valUy. I am , 
'isimseJ to believe is more reliable in summer climate 
'■ir K'"'iiaa, "If' '■"' 1"! Kcordiing ninda which blow on 



the .Arksnea.1, eilend their inSn^ncea eten here. Whet 
1 learn as a curious fact, is Dial in the drouthj atmrn o( 
Ennsru two years since, Nebraska crope were sncceMfnIj 
and this season, whilst Kansas spring crops were so asri- 
ously affitctGd, the vpring cropa in Nebnaka suoceedtd 
Wl-U. Timber In NebnLika Is not abundant, being 1h« bi 
a general lull than in Knnsas, bul more at lenat on tha 
river bliilfs than in Siihota. Of tbew three States and 
Territoricii, I hare been more favorably imprtased with 
what I hnie Ken of the )lis90uri bottoms In Kebraska. 

DukolB Territory has during the past year receiTsd ill 
territorial orKHUizntion and government. Its soulb-esBlrra 
limit is the Big Soux riier. The Talley of thhi rirer ti 
likely to settle up with emigrants from Western Iowa and 
frotn MiniieMt4i, and I am KUun^d llisl emigrants are DOW 
prepaiiug to remove to Ihe eai^tern and sotith- eastern paita 
of Ihe territory. I do not think mncli will ever come of 
settlement there. Take the xalley of Big Soui riter, 
and the broad alluvial meadowi of the Uissonri Valley, 
say lor ^UO miles from Somx city lo Fort Randall ud a 
disUnce above it, anil you hare all that is iniiting or eligi- 
ble in Dakota Territory. The rtinEes of hlits bordering 
the Missouri river on both sides are bare and bald, almost 
Hholly destitute of tree or bush ; and when npon them, 
and tlie Tision extends interior, the bore bills and swell- 
ing prairies are dry and timberless. I am told that in 
Iravelling from Bun Homme, on Ihe Uiasouri, lo the 
Uritish poB»ea!iioDB on the north, not a tree can be found 
except on the narrow border of some stream of water. 
The view is cheerless and deM>late in the extreme. 

Uosl every one is acquunted with the cbarader of Ibe 
soil coinpoeiug the boltonis ol the Missouri river — vbeie 
ubote the annual inundation, it is a fine light friable al- 
Invial auil, unaiirpassed for cultivation in ihia Western 
world. It needs uo drainage, doca not clod, but melluKS 
lip as nict'ly as a garden soil ol best quality, lis ferlilily 
is extraorduiary, us ia eiliibiled by the cropa I hkre acta 
growing npon it, and in the rauk growth of weeds or 
iiatnrul products of the land even ns lar op aa Fort Ban- 
dall. 1 find that when below Omaha city, the botloms of 
the Uidsouri are densely covered witli cMtoawood giovei, 
etc.; above that place, aa a general nde, the bottoms are 
more frei)uenlly open, pruirielikc, and lima more suscep- 
tible of Iiumediate cultivation. It will astonish tbe eael- 
ern resident on coining liere, to see the ready growth of 
towns and village*, and Iheir thrifty aspect. Here ia a town 
(l^oux ciLy) on tlie eitreme westeru border of Iowa, whuli 
woukl do credit to llliuoU or Indiana. Omaha dly, how- 
ever, is next lo St. Joseph, the most Bourioliing town I 
have aeen, and when it sliall be tapped by one of Ilia 
branch I'aciEc nilroads, will fiourivh and incroiae ysl 
more astonisliingly. The embryo towns of Vermillioil, 
Yankton, and Ooii Uomme, all on the bank of tlie Mil- 
souri river, are yet niiuill, but show what can be dona in 
tlie narrow space of twelve niontlia. Yankton is the pce- 
fcnt !eat of Territorial tioreruineiil, and bids lair thorlly 
10 be a proepcrous settlement. 

A reference to tlie nup of Nebraska and that laltlj 
publithed of Dakota, wtll sliow here and there Urge leacr- 
valioni Jot the Indian tribei — these are goneraUy located 
npon the Suest tracta ol land, and retain near the settler^ 
liomes a very unde»iral>le population. Tbe Indian Itibar 
in Dakota are still iroubloaome ; depredations and tbrila 
are Htill tlic order of the day. A little below Fort Ban- 
dall are two Indian reservaiiuns—uii the north Ibaloriht 
Yankton brandi of the t^oux tribe, with its agenoy; en 
the Bonth near tlie mouth ol lite Niobrara or Bnlining 
water river, the Fonkn reserve and agency. At llie Yank- 
tun agency were nunibere of Indian lodges, and I obMrved 
large fields of Indian corn under the iiaual cbaimcter of 
abiirii/inil cnl^vation; lliat is, more weeds than com- 
vtalks. Fort Randall Is protected from aetllemeiit (it l)e 
ing still used Cur military purposes! by ita surrounding 
militarv reserve. Beyond it there is little ot do Mttle- 
iiient;'a11 is wild Indian country, over wbi«h It ia yet un 
safe to travel. Journeying from Bioux city lo Fori Ran- 
didl, tlie trend of the Uissonri is nearly due westward. 
In consequence of Ihi* wea'-ra bf^og I found n'**lf ak 
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tbe TulitOTi isency, tcelve milts below (lie Fort, In Uiu 
limiU of (he famoiw bulTalo grua. Tliia year tli« Vatik- 
ton luJUuB Imtg had eucueiel'ul bulTato drives, not (u 
exceed ten or fifteen milea frora U>e agency. On (lie 
great routa rrom LeaTenworlli La Suita Fe, if I retueaiber 
rlgbllj, buBalo grasi is found on (lie Cow craaks, before 
raauhiiig (lie iAg beud of [)ie Arkuiisiu river. A glance 
at the map will show Big-b«nd and P'ort lUndall tu be in 
•bout ttae same meridian; slioniug (lie buffalo grans tu 

1 do not know if I liare told jaa an; news. 1 liavc 
wrtaiuly endeavaied to gire you impartial i^inione of 
tlita great region aa near to auiiwt, ot wliich, probably, uo 
(MH haa written tou before. But wliat 1 liave ceruiulc 
oanTiDced you of ia (liat I liave not furgutteti (lie CocriiTKV 
OsiTLiHiii, nor id; wiab dial I wai a BubstatiLiHl CouiiU'y 
Gentleman myaelf. I have seen but few uumbera of tlie 
Co. Geht. in the last year; moitof tlie (iuie 1 hare been 
too busy to read it, but I bope the time ia not diatanc 
when (be old quiet and order will be re-insuied, and I 
riiall aee llis dieerful uounteuauce of tlie Co. Gent, every 
week. K. 



[rw th* Csooh GcDtleaun and OuIUvalorJ 
IRRIOATION. 

I bave joat returned from one of mf meadows, and am 
M strongly reminded of our old friend Uiyor DiCKitmaH, 
that I canuo( resist tlie desire of dcToUng a liula time (o 
tlie U^or and some of bis aprclal bobblea — fur he would 
not be biintcIF if be had not at least half a dozen in band 
ate lime. By tbe way, our Soutli or Ceti(ral Amerium 
cousins wilt never know him and appreciate Lis many 
valuable qualiUesi nnlcai tliey pilch iuio some at hia fa- 
Torite theories, or perhaps his facia, for he never belicTcs 
in tlieories. They will never see tbe Major in all his glory 
till they dispute same of liis/anMiHjf/oefi. Iftliey wake 
faim up on (hat (uigect, (Jie; will gel some idea what Uiun- 
der means. Sow often at llio auiiual meetings of our 
AgTicul(ural Socie(y, when diacussions were getling time 
•lid UDinteresting, have I doubled some of the {auU of 
llie " gtulliHiaH from SltiUien.'' Hoa quick everydiing 
changed when l)ia( geutlemau got the Quor. Wo (o the 
VDlucky man Mho had thus stirred up tlie eleeping liun. 
1 tliiuk if the Major answen (his, lie will give me crecli( 
for baring on prc(ty much all occasions, been on the op- 
posite side; (liat lie rarely made an important a;tiritiuD 
tba( I did not dispute i(; and in (he diifcuesloii (hat fal- 
lowed, it was very rare thai I did Datge( iinporuut fac(s. 
Indeed, I know of uo man who hud gudiered up a greater 
•moun( of ^iperimen(al knowledge upon all eubjeeUvon- 
Heeled with agrieuttucc, thiu our old Iriend. It is true . 
Ilial now and then a li((le cliaflT might blow oat with bis 
wheaL But then i( baa beeu truly said, or might bo, 
tbi( there is do real great man wlio dues iiot mil some 
folly with hid wisdom. But (he U^or'achalFtook nuthiiig 
from the value of his wh^t. i 

The last hobby wliiuh the Hitjor seemed lo be riding, ' 
was iralgaliun. To hear liim talk you woiild have con- 
duded tiiat hia idea of perfect happiness and paradiite, 
was a great mud-puddle, always full, on the top of ei 
celeetut hill, covered with blue grass, Klii(e clover, : 
top and (imo(hy, and lie, hoe in liaud, opening (he little 
sluices, agitating the puddle, and leading the muddy waleis 
along (he face of Ibe hill upon his favurile gnujea. 

He iuaialed llia[ there was hardly a farm upon wliich a 
few scn-H mighl no( be profidibly irrigated. I inei«(cd 
tliat (liere were few farms, unless In mouiKainoits or billy 
Rgions, where irtigadon amounted to any thing. Of 
euune (his brought bim out, and wa bad quite a discus- 
■ion, reiiulliiig lu my pnjmising lo go huuie and see if I 
*»uld iio( find at least an acre dial could be more or less 
beneSited by riding his hobby over It 

There is a liule iJuli iulo which Ibe lurlacfl w«ter from ' 



perhaps ten acres is drained. When the field is plowed 
water is usually carried from lliia alnk down the slope ot 
a slight bill, on one aide of It, in a ditch ; but when in 
meadow, i( i* left (a flow olT without much let Or hio- 
di-ancc. The field baa been in meadow fur aonie years, 
and portions hare run aut by reason of the wurma and 
fioal; aiid I have al times prepared to plow it, but ulher 
work being mote urseii(, and odier pordons yielding a 
fair crop of grast, i( has been left, and Tor the last two 
years the eipeiinient tried of making it ■ peruiaucut 
meadow. A year ago last spring, 1 beUuiught me ul' m; 
friend the Mi^or, and apending about an bem^ one day 
with a man and a spade, 1 turned the water flowing out 
of the Hink round (lie face of the hill, as high up as I 
could make it Row, and let it out upon llie grass. Last 
year a dediled improvement was manifest wherever iha 
water lad Mown out upon (he grana. LaM fall I manured 
bo(li above and below die liide aiulue tliot euricd tlw 
water, and today 1 have mown the grass upon (lie ground 
an each Nde. 1 think tlint upon wiriuh tlie water wal 
conducted will giie at leatt two and a half tons to tbe 
acre, — the man tliat mooed it aaya three tons, — while tlw 
other will not liehl half « ton ; and both were iu iveciae- 
ly tlic same condition before llie eiperiineut was begun, 
and, except (he WD(er, have beeu treated in the »inia 
manner. The eiperimsut Cost luc perhaps iu all 50 cenla, 
and ■ little pemonal lupctvisioti which all tugelher would 
not be equal to (wo hours. I ge( for it orcr live tons of 
buy extra this y«ar, and widi a li(do more trouble I sliall 
cover nearly double the aurfaci', and make an Iticre.isiug 
profit. So mucli lor one of our old ftieiid's hobbies. 
Darito, H. Y. T, C. P. 



In (ha month of January 1S59, while rsiiding on .''pling- 
■ide, wa had occaiiun (o wftigb sisna of cut RoneB Ducks. 
Thii WIS on .Saturday. On the Mondny fuiloxing, oni nf the 

be easa or heard of it. ,Ai no feathers or utbei evidence 

had besD arried off by Hiiaa fuiel Uiitf. Abuut (hree wanks 
aner Iha weighing lank plan, aod while our men wisra en- 
gaged In getting ice fur the •uiouisr'a supply, (hair atlanlicn 
was aUiactsd by a rtrange noite inuing frooi (he wiBte-weii 
—a trunk (waive inches square and >li feelln length, ending 
in a aluna diain about eighteen inehas square. The w.iter In 
(fa* pond when (be ducki ware in (he babi( of viailins in 
(h( aainmer, is (rom <il to seven feat deep, chiefly aup^iisd 
by iprioga from the boltoiu. Ibe wuta water lluw* over the 
lop of tha trunk. Oa approaching and aiauiniiiK mora 
eluacly, nnlhing could be hcu of tbe duuk, buL oeeanionally 
the voice and faint quackinga could be beard apparently 
some distance down (he drain. There was no way of axlrl- 
oating the nnfortaDate [iHioner from her >nMeTTan(an abed* 
«mp( hy opening the drain. The water of (ha pond ii nn- 
flnad by an gmbaiikmeat (uSleienlly wide for a t«ad, under 
wbieb tbe diain piuuei. About (birly feet from tbe boiJer 
of the punJ, we ciiuied an upcniog to be made in (ha drain, 
but aa night wns drawing near, when Sniabed, we concluded 
- ' ' -' -■ tho opening, and leave the 



: of the duck ui 



.. forth; but .MaduuioDuck b 

and diamal cell another night. Accurding)y, ai am 
discovered daylight, she emerged and waildled he 
the ponllry-yard, appuranily uueh plenaed to joii 
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LETTER FROM MR. CORNELL. 



AGBICCLTURAL IMPRESSION'S IN EXOLAKD— ThIC DirFBRE!TT CkOPS— 
nCRDLK FK5CKS— StSTKX OF SlIXKP FRKOmO, AC„ ftc. 

London, Auput 25, 1861 
Friend Tuckir — In response to your wish conimuni- 
cateJ through our mutual friend Col. J., I turn out this 
morning at 5 a. 'm. to write you a short letter, but I fear 
I shall fail to make it interesting to either yourself or the 
readers of the Godntrt Gxmtlem an, as my mind is con- 
stantly diverted from the subjects I must write about, by 
the gloomy aspect that English type gires to American 
news. 

A visit to Rothamsted in July, furnished instructive 
and interesting matter for a letter, and I intended ere this 
to have put it in that form, but the moments passed occu- 
pied by other objects, and now the memorandums are 
packed for their homeward voyage, where they must rest 
for the present. 

I see much here that interests me, and it appears to 
me that we may learn much that will be useful to us as 

American, farmers. England, in some respects, is better 
tilled than America ; in others not so well. Plowing, the 
foundation of good agriculture, is done better in New 
Tork than here, and the American plow is a better imple- 
ment, and better adapted to its uses than the Englisli 
plow. The harrowing, cultivating, pulverizing, crushing, 
rolling and drilling is done better here than with us, but 
at an expense of horse AvsU and labor that our fanners 
would regard as ruinous. Harvesting here is an antiquat- 
ed prcvcess, descended from tliu Konians, the Normans or 
some other ancient race of people, entirely out of place 
in the 19th century. Willi labor at half the price we pay 
at home, I am conHdent that it cost three times as much 
to put a field of wheat in the shock as it does in New 
York. Securing the hay crop is e(pially tedious. I have 
seen hay fields here in whicli the new grass had grown 
six inches after the field was mowed, before the hay 
reached the stack. More pains is taken here than with 
us to have the wheat pure and varieties unmixed. In hun- 
dreds of fiehls that 1 have noticed with care, I have 
failed to find a head of whettt other than the variety sown. 
This is done by carefully picking over the sheaves that 
are thrashed for seed, and removing other varieties, if 
any are found. I have not seen a single spear of rye 
growing in a field of wheat since I have been here, and 
rye is grown here in nearly the same proportion I judge 
that it is in New York. Barley is also cultivated with like 
care, and the different varieties are kept separate, the 
two-rowed mostly cultivated. Oats is less cared for, and 
tlie varieties are mixed quite as much as with us. The' 
▼etch or tare is cultivated much for early green food, and 
is eaten freely by the horses, cattle and sheep ; it is also 
grown to be fed ofl' by hurdled sheep, with a view of 
fertilizing the soil, a practice I think that we can adopt 
^ith profit Rape is also grown for a like purpose, and 
is said to fatten sheep very fast, and the sheep certainly 
fatten the land very fast. Our climate is not adapted to 
feeding off a turnip crop in the fall and winter, as it is 
done here, but I see nothing to hinder the feeding off a 
^op of vetch or rape in July and August as a foundation 
.or a wheat crop. To carry this in practice wo want a 
rx>nvenieut and cheap hurdle fence. Here such fence is 
made generally of split hoop-poles for bars, with the ends 
''-amed into stplin posts, and a like post nailed across 
he center of the bars, with two braces, of split hoop pole 
-lailed on to the bars, the end posts long enough to drive 
'1 the ground to support the fence, as shown in the en- 
graving. 

This makes a light fence, easily moved, and if properly 
housed when not in use, will last for years for hurdling 
•heep. 

The practice in feeding is this : Supposing we have a 
i^.ir ,s jvQ gha^p^ half of them dry ewes and wethers, 
.,-, .f \i iQ ^|,g butcher, the others to 
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off. We get out the hnrdlo' fence and fence off say the 
eighth of an acre, and place the 50 sheep therein tliat are 
to be fattened, whe/e they remain a few days, until they 
have fed off all they seem inclined to take freely, when a 
new lot is fenced off for them, and the store-sheep take 
their place ; and thus the one follows the other tSirough 
the field, leaving a naked fallow behind the store-iheep, 
finely fertilized and in the best condition to be turned 
over to receive a crop of wheat. In feeding the rape, I 
am told that it springs up after being fed off, and fur- 
nishes successive crops of feed, so that it may be fed off 
two or three times during the season and then furnisli a 
crop of seed the next season ; but with us I presume the 
frost of winter would kill the roots, so that we should not 
get the crop of seed. The top of the rape resembles the 
top of the Swede turnip — the root that of a radish; it 
will succeed, I think, on any good com land, and the seed 
should be drilled in as turnips are, say in rows two feet 
apart. We may have plants at home that will do equally 
well to hurdle sheep upon. I refer to this subject for the 
purpose of directing the attention of our farmers to this 
mode of fertilizing our farms, while we are aopplying oar 
markets with the best of meat. 

The turnip and mangold are very extensively cultivated 
here, and without them England could not feed half her 
stock, or furnish her people with beef and mutton. 
Their moist and cold climate is better suited to the root 
crop than ours, and justifies its more extensive euUare ; 
but I think we could profitably increase the culture of the 
Swede and mangold, and depend on them to a greater ex- 
tent than we do for feeding our stock. The cooling na- 
ture of the mangold is well suiied to counteract Uie neat- 
ing tendencies of our Indian com, and the (wo would go 
well together in fattening bullocks. 

The live fences of England I think less of than I did 
before I saw them. The hedge generally occupies ai 
mudi or more land as our crooked rail fence, and is qwte 
as expensive. A stone wall is the best and cheapest farm 
fence, when the material is at hand to build it. England 
and America both have more fence than is profitable or 
desirable in my opinion — the Continent perhaps has less. 
In travelling from Calais to Paris, thence to aud through 
Switzerland, Germany, Prussia, and Belgium, we saw do 
fencing of farms, no hedge rows or waste land between 
crops. Cattle are easier fenced in than out, aud the ea^est 
method is pursued. 

In England it is being discovered that they have more 
hedge rows than they can afford, and one estate that I 
have heard of, has recently reclaimed and added 46 acrer 
to its tillable lands, by uprooting old hedges and consoli* 
dating fields. It is high time for a fence reformation at 
home, but we should not be so radical as to destroy all 
our fences at once. ■. o. 



TiiR Skason in the Island of Jirsxt. — A letter fron 
our occasional correspondent, Mr. Litxsqui, in the Islanc 
of Jersey, (England,) informs us that the weather there hti 
been very cold and wet In July it was more like Iffarcl 
than summer ; some of the land has had to be sown OTCk 
three or four times. We should be very greatly oblige^ 
if Mr. Lkvxsqui will give us the system pursued npontbv 
farms of Jersey, the climate, the soil and production. I 
has been stated tluit they get three crops a year from thel 
lands, r* ^ we know of no man in Jersey better Mb ^ 
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£For the Countoy OeoUeman aod Oultlvalor.] 

BEST WAY TO DRY APPLES- 

» " 

MX88E8. Bditoes— Aooording to the reports from all parts 
of the country, there has seldom or never been a larger crop 
of fruits, of all deacriptions, than that of the present seaeon, 
and especially is this the fact in regard to the apple crop ; 
and the question is now being asked, what shall be done with 
our apples 1 If the apple crop was a uniform one from year 
to year, this would not be a question of aay great importance, 
but as is generally the case, a year of abundant crops of 
apples is generally followed by one or more years in which 
Ike crop is a short one, in many sections of country, and some- 
times one of great scarcity, as was that of last year, it is very 
desirable that in years of plenty provision should be made fur 
those of scaioity. By careful picking and storing our winter 
apples may be preserved to some extent, but for summer and 
fall apples the only general method is that of drying them ; 
and if they are well dried, and carefully preserved, they can 
be kept so as to supply the deficiency of short crops when 
they occur, and prevent the necessity of doing without them 
at such times, or of paying the high prices at which they are 

•old. 

The most general method adopted in drying apples is, after 
they are pared, to cut them in slices, and spread them on 
dotbs, tables or boards, and dry them out-doors. In clear 
and dry weather this is, perhaps, the most expeditious and 
best way ; but in ok>udy aad stormy weather this way is at- 
tended with much inconvenience, and sometimes kiss, in con- 
sequence of the apples roUing before they dry. To some ex- 
tent they may be dried in this way in the house, though this 
is attended with much inconvenience. 

The best method that I have ever used to dry apples is to 
use frames. These combine the most advantages with the 
}east iaconvenienee of any way, and can be used with equal 
advantage either in drying in the house or out in the sun. In 
pleasant weather the frames can be set out-doors against the 
aide of a building, or any other support, aad nights, or cloudy 
and stormy days, they can be brought into the house and set 
against the side of the room near the stove or fire-place. 

My frames are made in the following manner : Two strips 
of board, 7 feet long, 2 or 2^ inches wide -two strips 3 feet 
long, ii inches wide, the whole three-quarters of an inch 
thick— nail the short strips across the ends of the long ones, 
and it makes a frame 7 by 3 feet, which is a convenient size 
for all purposes. On one side of the long strips nails are 
driven 3 inches apart, extending from the top to the bottom. 

After the apples are pared, they are quartered aad cored, 
and with a needle and twine, or stout thread, strung mio 
lengths long enough to reach twice across the frame ; the 
ends of the twine are then tied together, and the string hung 
on the nails across the frame. The apples will soon dry so 
that the strings can be doubled on the nails, and fresh ones 
pnt on or the whole of them removed, and others put in their 
place. 

As fast as the apples become, sufficiently dry they can be 
taken from the strings, and the same strings used to dry more 
on. If large apples are used to dry, they can be cut in smaller 

pieces. 

I suppose that pears and quinces, and perhaps other frniU 
that can be strung, might be dried in this way, although I 
have never dried any in this way except apples. 

Wilmington, Vt., Sept. 18®. 0. T. ALVORD. 

■ »> • 

Drying Peaches without Peeling. 



A oorrespondent who has tried the plan of drying peaches 
mentioned below, to his great satisfactioo, requests us to re- 
publish it for the benefit of our readers : 

The furze is removed by immersing in lye, made by boil- 
ing wood ashes in water, to a tolerable strength. The lye 
should be warm, but not so as to oook the peaches, which are 
inbbod in it awhile, and then washed in dear oold water. 



Every particle of furse will be removed, and only a thin skin 
remain— they can then be cut and dried in the usual manner. 
They thus lose nothing of their sweetness by peeling, and 
are said to be of the best quality for all cooking purposes. 

•-•-• 

[For the CoonUr Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

EXPERIME NTIN G IN BEEa 

Desiring to try a few experiments in the construction of 
hives and management of bees, in June, 1860, 1 engaged two 
or three swarms of a friend, and prepared hives differing 
from any I had ever seen. 1 fumiithed pretty rough speci- 
mens of boxes, as I prepared them myself, with little knowl- 
edge of the use of tools. I have since materially improved 
them, retaining however, in the improved ones, the import- 
ant principles of double room by the use of both top and 

side boxes. 

I have, with a number of swarms which came out from the 
3d to the 25th of July 1860, '61 and '62, five swarms hived 
in June. I will now give the results of the five June swarms : 

No I— Hived June I8th, 1860, has given in three subse- 
quent fieasons, 1860, '61 and '62, 102 lbs. of box honey- 
average 34 lbs. 

No. 2— Hived June 20th, 1860, has given in the three sea- 
sons 150 lbs — average per year 50 lbs. 

No. 3— Hived June 22d 1861, gave in that season 63| Ibi. 
In 1862 sent out a swarm July lOth. 

No 4— Hived June 26th 1861, has given 90 lbs. of honey 
— average 45 lbs. 

No. 6— Hived June 28th 1861, has given in 186l^3l| lbs 
of honey, in 1862 17 lbs., and a swarm July 3d. Amount of 
honey 444 lbs. 

Average for the five swarms each season, 37 lbs. 

The honey has all been deposited in glass boxes five inches 
in depth, and entirely free from brood comb, except the first 
two which were six inches deep, and had some small portion 

of brood oomb. 

The boxes were so arranged when the swarms were hived, 
that the bees oould go directly into them, when they were 
hived, and oommenced work in both boxes and hive at the 
same time ; consequently more than 75 per cent of the honey 
has been gathered eariy in the season from white clover, and 
has commanded the highest price. 

I have used both top and side boxes, the whole nearly 
equal in capacity to 2000 cubic inches. By thus doubling 
the room for the bees, swarming is rendered improbable. I 
have but two swarms from the hive in the three seasons. I 
I think those two would not have swarmed had the boxes 
been supplied at the commencement of the working season. 
By closing the boxes, the hive is reduced to common sise, and 
swarms will issue as hi other hives. 

Here are a few of the facts resulting from the experiments 
named. More may be given at a subsequent time. 

Albany. Sept. 1861 JASPER HAZBN. 

Elder Hazem invites friends to call at his Apiary, at 168 
Third Street, Albany, and examine and judge for themselres. 

• e • 

Observations on the Growth of Trees* 

I have in my fruit garden the following fruit and orna- 
mental trees, which I measured in I860, '61, and '62, 
(each spring,) before they commenced growing, of which 
the following figures are a correct abstract: 

Hiffhtof 
Names of Varieties, measurement. I86a 1S61. 1862. 

Rome Beauty apple.... 3 feet high. 5K Inches. 8 Inches. lOM Inches 

Pound Pippin do. ...8 do. 9H do. lOJT do. 13 do. 

Oapron's Pleasant do., 8 do. 10« do. 13J* do. UH do. 

Crawford's Keeper do. I do. 8X do. SJT do. 7H do. 

Madeline pear. (dwarf.) I do. 7 do. 8H do. 9\ do. 

Maimum Bonura plum. I do. IJC do. 10 do. UH do. 

American Balwm Fir.. 1 do. 6X do. 8 do. 10 do. 

These are facts that will show to the horticulturist the 
rapidity of the growth of trees under good cultivation. 
The pekr mentioned above now has on about 400 pears ; 
its age is about eight years from the bud. 
Boathem Ohio. June, 1861 A. L. WOOD. 
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Em, Co. Rfnt.— 1. It is well known that tlie xui 
dininU: of Central New- York, sod bo corceatoinliiiglj "•" 
other States East, ind Cdpeclallf nest of it, ia bath Harm 
ud long etiough for (lie maturitj of the peach. 

2, The great evils in its cultivation ftre; 

iBt The pressure of tlie winter's cold— which, not bo 
iDucli by iia inteDi<itf, bb bj iU sudden changeii, kills the 
Iruji, Ihough not the leaf liud. 

Sd. The influence of prennturely warm weniher, Home- 
times late in Uaruh, but more commoiilv in April and 
Uaj, giviug an eudteniCDC to the circiilaliuii iviiicli id aub- 
Mqiienily cheeked bv cold and alien rreciiii); wealher, anil 
cflen bv cnid dry winds, in consequence of nliicli ttuny 
buds diu, and otlieni are so cheniicully chunked tliat Die 
early developing bud cihibila the evil kiiDwn as the curl' 
«d leaf. 

S, Xqw, b9 no adequate protection from tlitBC hnrmfnl 
tnSiienceg can bo cheaply applied to the tree when 
■Uiiilint! lu the garden or orchard, the unvcriiig of llie 
rooks witli sli-an alter the ground has deefily fnixeti, being 
(juite inadcqiiHle so long IU> tlio suu'a warm air of ppriiig 
Ms free acc:css lo tlie top of the tree, I pro|iniie' the lal- 
lowitig plan BB more likely to secnie a crop uf fruit ; 

1st, Coti'lrnct stout tuba like half liog?-lieuds, ray three 
and a hidl feet in diunieter and three feet deep ; or, in 

fUce of thctn, make square buies of equal capuuity. 
hey might be Dioniit«d on Binull iron wlieuls, or mure 
cheaply, he furnished willi strong iron ean at tbe top, 
through which atrong pnks unutd be run when abuut lo 
be removed ; or a low etront; truck uould tie used. 

!d. till aui^ Tesdcls with carefully prepared cartli, 
■uituble fur tlie growtli of the peach. 

Sd. In tlioie tuba or boxes plant peacli treea in the fall, 
■elecliiig Biieli varieties aa are known to make a dnnili.-'h 
growth, ur dwurGng them on the plum Block. Pi'gin with 
trees that are about two yean old, and that have hud tlieir 
rootK fhiTlened at llie clone of the Grst year. 

4th, Provide a winter alielcer, to wliicli these trees ihiia 
prepared, may be removed. Advantage may be tiiken an 
■n eipeiinienL, of some out-buute already litiilt, ur pru- 
para uiic fur tlie purpose. It may be cheaply built, but 
tf luuld be tijilit, so as to exclude not only the sun, but the 
too free ocveiiB of tlie warm air of spring. It might be 
well to whiiewiiali or paint It white eilenially. Let biicIi 
a buildhi); be from eight lo ten feel between the enrlli and 
tbe floor nr roof above, II »hoiild be )irovided with a 
door-way at least ten feet wide. Allowing say seven feet 
■quare, for tlie space of a dwarf tree, alter it has been 
■liorteiied in, tlicn a room fourteen feet Bqnare would ac- 
Comuiuilale four trees, and so proportiuDalely may be cal' 
Aulated the capudty of a larger ruooi. 

Btli. Into this abeller let llie trees be removed about 
llie firet ot December, and there let them remain until the 
Ent of Uay, or even a little longer, if ibi) buds make 
much pnigrutB under cover. These directions am given 
Ibr this luuatity, (Utioa,) where the iicaeh usually flowers 
ibout the IStb of May. On the tuhject of winter treat- 
nent, experience muBt gnide. Perhaps in a wann open 
^inter it might be needluli to water the trecfl. A Innd 
jI hay or straw miglit be drawn around the oilier liniha 
■>f tlio Irte, tliuB diminiBliiug the space needed lor its wiu- 
-r shelter, 

i. 1 do not suggest Ibia plan as a cheap one for the 
..odiitlion of peouhes. Yet I am sure that men of wealth 
■od leiiiiire, wlio appreeiale the dilTereiiee between a ripe 
.each plucked freshly from the tree, ami one picked im- 
'Uure and carried one liundred nillea to market, would 
Didily adopt this plan if (hey were sure of gathering 
rom a tree so treated, anniuily one-half bushel ol ripe 

i. Tills plan I bare not tested, nor am I In a condition 
" do i<o. Vet I am much eueouinged in soggestiHg it by 
lUBt 1 witnessed at ll" 'iermaa Socialist Colony nt Zuar, 



lemon trees foiirleeti feel higli, probably, and orange trees 
soincnhat lesa. cullivaled in this manner. When I saw 
them standing in large tuba in the open garden, late ia 
.August, iher wore curered with flowers and fruit in every 
stage of maturity. 

The liouse for Iheir winter qiiBrtcrs was of brick, witb 
large duuble doors like a barn. lu (liia cute, unlike the 
peaches, they needed artificlBl heat during the whole win- 
ter. I Bee no reason why tills plan, with the modifica- 
tion 1 have auggcated, may nut bo applied lo ihu peadi 
bUi-ves.-.fuilv. C. £. GouiiUCtl. 

UtlUhAiiauMai, 1E91 



The ilampinp of fruit as practiced in Vienna, noticed 

CouHTHT Gentlkua-i of Aug. 21, p, ISi, is no new 

thing under the sun, but was more ingeniunsly done by 

Ilelleiiie gardeners, as we ore assured by Theophraatus, in 

.his wise : 

The slone of the fruit (peaches, almonds, tc.,) was 
iteeped in water for several days, (hen carefully divided, 
.he kernel taken out, and with a brazen pen — (a steel one 
tuuld no doubt do aa well — a gold better!) Whatever 
vords or letterB were desired, were iuEcrlbed upon it. 
The stone was tlien closed over the kernel, bound round 
tilh papyrus and planted, and the peaches or alcnonda 
irliich afterwards grew on that tree, bore every one of 
them the legend inscribed upon the kernel 1 

I tell the tale aa it was told lo me by a sober ciasBicil 
ilhor, and corroborated by his fellows. 
Another fancy was (o make cUrona, lemons, &c., by 
e npplicnlion of a day mould into which they grew, as- 
me Ilie form of a 1mm an face, blrdB, and other ani mala, 
They were also introduced, wlien amatt, into the nnl 
n bottle provided witli breatliing holes, tbe figure of 
nich they asaumed aa they perfected their growth IDW 
ail its dimensions. 

A great delight of the Greek gardeners vas to have 
onstrousand eitraordinary vegetables. They watded 
le encumber (always a favorile in the east,) on its first 
.jpearBnee atiove ground, and then covering it over with 
fresh enrtii, repeated the same operation on its reappeai^ 
nee three sut^ciHive times, by which it is said llii fivit 
feame letdUs'. "They were made to grovr to a great 
length by having Tcsiwla of water placed daily wilbio • 
ilicB ol their points, which exciting by attraction a 
snrt of ni.'UB in the fruit, drew them forward as (at a* the 
gardener tliought neuesrary." 

''liny mentions in his Natural Uislory another method, 

cli was lo lake a large reed, split it, and clean out llie 

tittli ; then introduce a young cucumber into tbe hollow, 

bind tbe reed, and the fruit perfects llsetf through (liC 

.... 'enffM. 

483, refera to lb» 
a put ol water a short dislaliea 
ike it shoot out," and sagely re- 
marks, that if it be true it is an experiment of a high na- 
\, for it dincuvareth perception in piaiiu to move to- 
ils that which should help and uumfurt them, iboi^h 
Bala distance I The ancient tradition ol the vine, ha 
goes on to say, is far more strange ; it is, that if you set 
diiilanee from it, it will grow that 
way, which is far stranger tlian the other; for that water 
:k by a sympathy of atlmction, tiut this of Ihf 
rinelh to lie a reasonable discourse 1 a. g. 
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h. Tccui & Son — I arrival ■( York <in Monilsy, Die 
4th insUmt, uid mide ucquaiiiUnce wiih som* or Lhi 
c«n of the Society at tira Show grounds, uid iraB Kdvi^d 
of the trial of iteim plows uid mowers at Stockton, aonie 
four miles disliDt I went up with Mr. OsBonr, who hail 
bti combined machiae aud nower to be entered on Tuea- 

Tli« aleam plowing was llrsC in order — only two of the 
narchinea being on tlie ground, Fowler's aud Howard's — 
the nuaer or llieir operation litviag been gifin, 1 be- 
lieve, in the Cocntbt Gentlkhin. Fanler operalei toxit 
plowa and Howard three. So fu as the plot 
ed, it »u well done b; each, but wli 
vantage of simplieity and expeoK, will be dtcidfd in tlie 
report of J^C. HuBTON, En]., wliohaa tbe matter in clisrge, 
and wlio is in ererj way competent fur the busiueas. Mr- 
Fowler's plows were operated bjan eight-tiorse power en- 
pne — ttie engine and win Jlaae being stationed on llie head- 
land, aud opposile to them a self-acting anchor, belwecn 
wliiuh tlie pluw ie pulled by meuiH of a wire rope, bavk- 
tranla aud forwarde, one end being alternately in tbe air 
•nd the other in llic soil, thus avoiding the necesiiity of 
turning the headlands, which Is a very good amugeiaent. 
Tbe Hears. Iluward'a machine wig worked with an orili- 
Darf portable engine, with deUcbcd wiudlaas, worked by 
■ oonnecling rod, whieb seemed to be a good arniigcmenL 
It it a (lirec furrow plow, aud from its umplicity il« mo- 
tiona are very eaully coDlrolled by the man having It in 
charge. The mauliinee, after the pretiiaiuary trials, nere 
tturled for au bour'a trial of speed. On the expiration ol 
the time it wa« found that Fowler's plow had plowed ei- 
■otly an lere in tlie hour. Huwird'a, in tbe umespaceol 
lime, witii a (en borae engine, had plowed fourteen cbaine 
tw«nty-tliroe liuks, and 53 links in width. Tbe work wat 
wall dune, but each of the plows bad their adrocatee. 
Hr. MortoB'a report wilt give the resulla. 

At the close of tbe plowing lliere wag a trial between 
Mr. Fowler's machine as a digger or scariBer, and a seven 
tine cultivator invented by him. They were worked wiili 
• li hurae-powcr engine of Messrs. Kitson t llewilson ot 
Leeds, and which is constructed so that it may be adapted 
to the purpoAS of thrashing, and to moat farming opera- 
ralioniL The en^ne was ft powerful one ; its arrange, 
inent of tlie wire ropee waa preferable, in our opinion, to 
eitlier of tlie others. 

Jli to tlie practioibiliEy of introducing these madiines 
into our country, I hare great doubts. Pruiii tbe Liest es- 
timates tlmt t uaa make, the expense of plowing will be 
of more llisn by our ordinary methods. The consbiiit wear 
the machinery and wire ropes must he very expenHive ; ilie 
dIHii'ulty when the engines or ropes give way, as they un- : 
doubiedly will, mnstrender it very dinibtful, to bti the 
least, aa to their being introduced into practical use. The 
. quantity of fuel and water to keep the eugiuos in opera- 
ration, is very lar);e, and of counte rcry cipeniiire. It 
must, liowevcr lie bad, anil will add lai^vl; to the dilllcul. 
lies in the way of its introduction in our country at pre- 
tent. I Itad lioped to have seen a Iractioii engine witli 
plows or oUier ansngcoiant* to do tlie work, but there wis 
uoiic prcoeut ; and from intormation obtained from 4 lead- 
ing iinpleniuut maker, it appean not to have given satla- 
faulory evidence ol its being successful. It is eertainlv 
Tery dcsiraUe to secure the apptintion of steam succesa- 
fblly to aid in the cultivation uf tbe rarm, and In the on. 
mid maroli of improTement in niadiiQery, I trust we shall 



yet be favored with the right machinery to accomplish the 
work — the muchine so simple in its ■rraiigenicnis as to 
be managed by ordinary laborera, thus avuiJing the ex- 
pense ol engineers, wliuuow tiave to be em plumed. Should 
Ur, Uorton'a report be publL«hed soon, 1 will Ibrward it to 



After llie nlowinK w 



ditpoaed of, tlie trial of mowi 
not be tried, as the graiu i 
MS under two weeks. 



not ripe, and would 

There were li-oin lU to 12 mowers, I Uiink, on the Geld, 
but all of liiem were not tried ; they were all, I believe, 

Wood's, Usborue k Kirby'a, Tremain's, the Kuckcve, I bs- 
lievG wrie all made tliere. Tbe Others were msde here, 
some Willi niodificHtiunii ol the originsl machine, foioe 
with iniprareiiieiils vhIuhIiIc, and otiiera quite doubtfuL 
There were iiu arrangi-ments to test tlie dralt of tbe mft- 
chiues, or the amount of land which could becutlnagiTen 
time in the onlinnry work in tlie field. The grans was 
light, tlinugb quite thick at the bottorb, uid required the 
knive* to lie properly ammged so as to prevent clogging 
^-a ne):lcct to do this in some cases lery much murred (he 
work of some ol the new machiat-a, especially one or two 
from our country. The mnchines were put in operation, 
each tine iiianaging as lie thought beat, the judgc?a follow- 
ing the machine around tlie land two or three Limes, as- 
certaining buw it did its wurit, and this, so lar as 1 could 
Judge, was all the means used to ascertain the qualities of 
-k. TliiawasBurelynotauoh 
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ipparent in the trial, that where a good 
of trained horns, used to the work, witli a driver 
equally welt trained, the work was altogether better per- 
funiied than (There aHtrange xpan of horses and driver were 
used. Several ol the machines performed tlieir worit, I 
thought, very well indeed, and some of (hem with rerj 
ti{,'ht drall, and others the dralt was apparently quite 
lieavy. IVuod's small mower, and BurEeaatL Key's mower, 
(the Allen mower, I believe, improved by them,) perform- 
ed tlie work, 1 think, most gatiifactorily,' though some of 
the others did very well. The Judges had not made their 
report when I left the show grounds tliia aflernoon. and I 
cannot give the award, but preaume that the prire, only 
flne being uB'L-red, will be given to Wood's tniall mower,- 
to which it was awarded by Ibe Koyal Society at Leeds last 
year. It h a very good macliine, and worlis well in grsM 
adnpted to its use. 

The show which opened this morning Is an excellent one. 
The cattle (S)i art- Horns] were, as a whole, flrat-rate, and 
far better as a whole than at Battereca — that is, tfaerA 
were fewer inferior animals, and unworthy a place in a shoir 
ground, than at the Royal Show. In fact, tliere wa* 
scarcely an animal hut what would be esteemed poed, et- 
hibited, and io some of the classes, especially the cows and 
heifers, tliey were extraordinary. Ur. Booth's cow, 
" Queen of (lie Vale," the priie cow at Battersea, won tba 
ls( priie here, against fire compc(itorH, which were not 
easy to licaL The 2d prize to Ur. Eastwood orSwinsbaw 
House, Burnley, hred by Mr. Wetherell. The other ex- 
hibitors were Lord Ferershnm, Mr. Douglass, Uul. Town- 
ley and Lady Pigot Tliey were all eicessively Beshy, 
attogellier too niiicli so for breeders. But fat reigns liera 
ill caule, sheep and swine, to a degree far above anytliing 
I have befcre seen. Yoi-kshlre pigs were in the ascendant, 
and tliey are really wortliy of tlieir fame. The Leicester 
alieep appeared fint-iale. Tlie boises were as a whola 
very good— io tlie huTiler and roadster clashes far ahead of 
Batter^ea. I have not time to write further as to the 
show, but will endeavor to give you a report aa to the 
residue of the show. A horticultural exhibition adjoining 
the show grounds wu opened to-day, ahowing that York- 
sliire is equally celebrated among the roses as among the 
iibort-Homa. b. p. l. 



SraiNo Wkxit m luvri.— 
Homestead says the wheat in MuaoUiue ci 
a crop. The Club wheat wliich was formerly so succsas- 
Pulty raised there, is this year alinoat a total failure. Tha 
Tea or China variety does much better. 
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FAR M GA TES. 

A perfect r«nn should not oalj be laid out in Belda 
tulapled to a regular system of rotBtlon, witli a luie or 
good liard, BmooUi farm road to render each part eofilj 
■coesaible ; but eTerv field ebould be numbered and be 
entered tbrough a Beir-shulting aad seirfaalening gate. 
One of the boat tbings, therefore, that a farmer ma; do 
earlj in ■utumn, is to procure a auitable suppi; of timber, 
tliat he ma; emplo; a porUon of hii spare Ume on ^le ar- 
rival o\ winter, in couelructlng good farm gates. 

Tm a llglit, cheup, good gale, one of the best oe have 
Utel; net with la figured in the auneied cut, and we give 





cheap hinges, the lower one being merelj a coDore piece 
of wopd, movlDg around the post, aa shown in fig. 8, ud 
tlie upper a eliort iron rod 
driveu into tlie top of the post 

F(fig. i) and resting on in iron 
plug in a hole in the top-piece ; 
" A Utuh attached t 



S. A Utuh attached to 
ir^^ gate p«il instead of the g 
F— thus rendering simpler 
I stronger the moving part, 
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the dimensions of every part, that the MutT mav be pro- 
cured of the right rize aud length, and save (he loss of 
cut^ng away itaste portions. It is ten feet and a half loQg, 
and the dimensions of the different parts are as follow : 

Top piece, lOJ feet long, 8 by i inches at heel, and H 
by 2 at latch end, is best made of elm or white oak, but 
win do of pine. 

Six boriioDtil bars below, all an loch thick — the top 
one H inches vids — the next four S inches wide, and the 
bottom one 4 inches wide — all of pine. 

Heel piece, 4 feet 8 inches long, 4i by 8 Inches ; head 
piece (or at latch end) 4i feet long, and 3 by 21 inclics— 
Ixitli of oak or otiier hard, tough wood. 

Two perpendicular braces, (one on each Nde of the Itori- 
ronlal bare, opposite each other, secured by screw.bolts 
passing tbrougli the three,) 3 feet 8 loches long, 8 inches 
wide, and J inch thick, of white oak. 

Two diagonal braces, e feet long, 8 inches wide, and 
one incli thick, of white oak. 

The latch plays horizonUllj or endwise between two 
vertical cross-pieces, nailed on eai^ side of two horiion- 
lal bars, and through a corresponding mortice in the head 
piece. The IsKh is 2 feet long, 2 inches wide, and { of 
to inch thick, of wliile oak. A vertical wooden spring 
■crewed to tlie liead piece, presses against a wooden pin 
tn the latch, and keeps it shut. It Is dravin back for 
opening tlic gale by means of another Bioall pin in its 
upper edge. 

Tbe vertical and horizontal brace«, being placed on 
both sides ol tlie horizontal bars, and secured by screw. 
bolla passing tlirough each, make a very strong gale, at 
*he same time that it is very hgbt. The whole cost, plaoed 
tud painted, is about (8. In order to prevent the water 
ol rains from penetrating the mortises, both morUse and 
enon ahoulil be well coated Hith gas tar before the gate is 
put togetlier. It would, perhaps, be better, as a cover 
■gainst the admission ol moisture, to extend the lop piece 
— er the whole, (as shown in fig. 3,) the end pieces enter. 
ng the under side of this top piece, and not passing quite 
uirough. 

Fig. 2 shows the conitniclion of Dr. Robinson's gate, 
•hich is simpler and cheaper than the preceding. Ite 
,^0,1!.. .;>-,, •^esare: i. Eiianeion of the tup-piece 



Fio. l F(o. 1 prevenliiig sagging by the 

entire absence of sny weight on the hinges, eacept when 

the gste is open. Fig. fi shows tlie latch at b, and tbe 

_^_ ^j lop-piece of tbe gate, 

_ _=^--iiiC— -, a, and fig. 6 a side 

^^i-*- pin or spike is driven 
into the post od vbieta 
tlie hingee turn, to 
preventb<^and olhet 
animals from lifUeg 
tbe gate, and wUcb 
does not prevent hi 
. .. being placed on hinge* 

•<hilg open. 

Tlw timber for this larm gate ia aa followi, and nay 
now be got out for winter use : Top-piece, 1 1 feet long, 
3 inches wide horiionlallj, 6 inches deep at the heel, and 
H inches at the latch. Cross-ban, brace, and two pieces 
forming the head piece, t by 8 inches. The fonr bori' 
lontal bars or boards are I by 6 inches — five would per- 
haps be better, each 1 by 3 inchea. The gate woold pro- 
bably be stronger if the vertical braces wei« plaoed oppo- 
site each other, and secured by Bcrew-bolla, as in the Isat 
described gate. 
A neat hut more expensive gate is represented In fig. 




7. It la made of iron r<)da passing thrangb a woodeL 
frame. It is well adapted to all sell-fastening latches, tor 
being light, its momentum ia but little, and it ia not the** 
fore easily Jarred to pieces. It catches but little wind 
and will not cause inuw drifts. 

If intended as an entrance gate to a dwelling, the di 
mensiona may be as follow : length 10 feet, height 4 
feet ; beel-plece (of white oak,) 8 by 8| inchea, and S feS' 
S inches long; latch-piece same length, and i by ■ 
inches; braces and oroas-bar, and top and bottom bori 
lonta! bars, all U by S| Indie* ; rods round, f of an Inah 
diameter, and secured by heada at one end, and aula and 
and screws at tlie other. They 't nglit In number, and 
Ftnr '-ureihT at U" t-^tt"" 
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MAKING BOARD FENCE. 

Board (ernx3, and tfaoae of post and rail*, are graduati; 
diaplacing, in largo portiona of Ihe country, (he old crook- 
ed or worin fences. As the old raila diHay Ihev are re- 
tnoied and used for fire wood, and tlio r«niainJDg ones 
■borWned or closed together, giving ploce to the new 
board fences, a portion of wliich arc built yearly bj many 
farmera to jupply the dcdcicncy. A cdididoii nell-msde 
board fence, with diirnble posts, will lost twenty to twenty- 
Sie rears ; but if whitewashed once in three to Eve yean 
■with fr«h lime, and when Ihe weather ia dry and warm, 
the boards noald probnbly continue at least Ihlrty-Sve 
jetn. The posts nill laat more than twice aa long in a 
paTclly soil with a good natural underdrainnge, a« in a 
lieavy, wet soil nitli no drainage below. The amount of 
ilmlier used in on old worm fence la about two and a linli 
or three times as much as in a good atrotig board fence. 
That is, 1000 leet of boards and SO posts will make at lenft 
■SO rods; while 300 raila and about 90 atakea are needed 
Tor the eame lengtti of worm fence. The relative quanti- 
ty will, of course, vary with the siie of the raila on the 
ODe hBi;d, and of the posts and amount of lioardB used on 
the other— but the above ia nearly the average. 

Our present remarks do not embrace the building of 
atone walla, the best of ail farm fences where they can he 
flbtuned, B4id hedges, a cheep neoeraity in other places. 
Aa much board fence is made in autumn, perhaps some 
of the railowing suggestiona, which are not all new, may 
bi useful to many, 

ilattrialt for Fence:— A. dumblo post is a matter of 
great importance. The red cedar and locust are the moat 
enduring. The Former la becoming very icaroe ; the lat- 
ter might become abundant by attending to planting. In 
£IUen or twenty years one tree will usually make five or 
ail posts, and often more. The neit best Umber is swamp 
wliitc oak, white cedar, (arbor vita^,) common white oak, 
ted or heart beech, chestnut, 4o. But whatever he the 
timber used, it is of great importance that it be qaickly 
■easoned after cutting, to prevent an; tendency to become 
aap-rotten, and it ahould be dry when set in the ground. 
Theory, as well as experiment, ahowa that poeta set greeo 
decay much t)ie soonest, on account ot the long time re- 
quired for Ihem to season when placed Id the earth, in- 
ducing partial decay. In all cases where the soli is not 
well drained, the post must becoma alternately soaked and 
dried, as wet and dry peHoda sucoeaaively occur, and ihla 
rapidly hastens decay. Such soils should therefore always 
liBve a good underdrain directly under Ihe fence, which 
will ierve a two.fold purpose — that of draining the adjacent 
land oi any other drain would da, and also of carrying off 
the falling rain before it can enter and soak Ilia foot of 
the post. Ramming fine gravel immediately about it 
would allow the water to pan quickly down Into the chan- 
nel. If tile ia used in the ditch, a few Inches of stone 
■lioiiid be placed over It, and on this the post be set. The 
cost of cutting such a ditch ia but lillle more Mian th&t of 
Jigging a r..w of post holes. 

A post so treated cannot become water-soaked, and 
-would have in Bome degree the same sdTantagc for dura- 
■bility that ia possessed by timber alwsya kept diw or un- 
der aheller, which '» known to last oeuturica. One other 
point of treatment will complete iU durability, namely, 
giving it two good coata of gas-tar over Ihe part that is to 
1w half a foot above to half a foot below the surface. The 
tar ibould be applied kit, and tlw wood espoaed to tha 



hot sun a few daya before the aeeond coat is applied. Oak 
Of white cedar posia would doubtless UM at least half a 
century treated as here recommended by draining and 
tarring. We have known the durability of pine liicreasad 
at least ten-fold by the tar ooating. 

Split poata are alwaya both stronger and more durabla 
than sawed ones. They are not cut across the grain, and 
the water does not enter them so readily. They may b« 
split a»d placed lo aeaaon at once, hut ii drawn to a mill 
tu be sawed, must often He some weeks. The only diffl- 
cutty with the split posts is the labor of faciug them, but 
t)>is is quickly done with a sharp Hie, by meaua of tha 
simple contrivance figured and de^ctibcd on page ii cur- 
rent volume of the Go. GlNT. 

The posts ahonld be Bet at least two and a half feet 
deep, and the earth beaten with an iron-shod rommer verj 
hard about tiiem, by adding very small portiona at nncd 
while the hole is filling. Charring poala ia nearly useless, 
the charcoal being porous and admitting water, whicb 
haaleoB decay itiside. 

Board:— V\ne is be«t ; then hemlock. Tliey should 
be a full inch thick, and it will be a matter of economy to 
have every lioanl the aame width. It is as almmt uni* 
versa! practice to have wide boards at bottom, and of A\t- 
ferent degrees ot narrowness towards Ihe top. There ap- 
pears lo be no advantage whalerer in this arrangement, 
with ■ good deal of inconvenience in sawing and fitting 
the diSereut widths, and sometimes of waste in materiaL 
Narrow boards are better than wide ones, prosided Iba 
etulT ia not knotty, and the posts are not too remote — fonf 
inches wide, and five boards high, (witli the small ridga 
at bottom, ycl to lie described.) makes a neut fence. Four 
boarda fice to sii iuchea will do — in cither esse the fenca 
will be about four feet above Ihe ridge. The nearer the 
posts are together, Ihe stronger will bo Ihe fence — aeven 
feet is the greatest dialonce that should ever headopted — 
sii Is better. When other wood than pine or hemlock ia 
employed, audi for example as elm, oak or beech, tha 
thickness of the boarda should never exceed tliree* 
fourths of on inch; if thicker, the nails will not prevent 
them from warping or qilit^ng as they season in the sun. 

The dii-tances asunder for placing the boards may ba 
atwut as shown in the accompanyiug cut (fig. 1,) replainng 




ria.L 
the lower or wide tiawd by the enbuibment or ridge pn^ 
posed. For nuling on the boards at proper distance^' 

without the trouble of meaaurlng and marking, provide ■ 
gauge as shown in fig. 2, and iiaring nailed the top Inard 
K^ fir«, hang this upon it, when it will support 
— (..It __ each board in Its exact position, as shown b; 
■ — ftnl '''« dotled linea. 

""""tt A cap-board (flg. 8.) always strenglhena 

g the fecea, and prevenia the upper board* 

-J '&;::::- from becoming broken ; and where unruly 

l.ft.. animals are feared, a top board nailed on 

[■,0 i each side of tha post, surmounted by a cap, 
as shown in section by Bg. *, «UI render it nearly as strong 

— - — —f as a solid timl)er lop. in 

„ — ^^— 1 order lo make the ends ol 
the cap fit together perfectly, 

D^ " ''"' *""' 'i™* '* adjust 

r^^H them most easily and quick 

I 'H li, make tliem lap an inch or 

1 two (fig. S.) partly nail tha 

Thi. i. upper one down, and lh«tt 
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Mw both off with one cut, a little slopiog, aa shown bj 

y^Vfi|f the dotted lines, and they will make a perfect 
If^ j joint. The degree of slope, through one board, 
^" ' " should be exactly the thiclfness of the cut. 

It is usiinl to make the boards break Jointt — 
titat is^ for every alternate tier to meet at the 
ends on ditTcrent posts. But there are several ad- 
vaiitiiges in camming all the ends to meet on the 
SMiiiepdst, or keepingeachpannel distinct. 1. The 
Yjq^ 4, intci'jiitniiate posts need not be so strong, nor have 

a hiCt* more than an inch wide — indeed, a narrow face is 

best, there being but little chance of its retaining water 
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Fio^f. 
and causing decay. 2. Only one-half of the posts need 
have a wider face. 3. It is also easier to nail on the 
boards, and it may be more quickly done. 4. A vertical 
facing-lK>ard, which is required only when the fence be- 
comes old and the ends begin to give way, is needed only 
for every alternate post. The cap-board should, however, 
break joints with these. 

There are several advantages in plowing up a small 
ridge at the bottom to take the place of the bottom board. 
It lessens the amount of lumber, gives greater depth to 
the postM, makes an even surface paralled with tlte bottom 
board, and throws off tlto surface water from the posts 
into the tfhullow furrows made by the plow on eadi side. 
It should be plowed up and smoothed off as soon as the 
posts are set, and before the boards are nailed. To set 
the posts perfectly straight, the two extreme ones should 
be first set, and a line stretched tight between them at 
top and at bottom. Against tliese two lines all the inter- 
mediate posts are to be placed, and held there till the 

holes are filled with beaten earth. 

> ♦■ • 

CPor the Country Oeotlenian and Cultivator.] 
RENOVATING AN OLD TREE. 



Eds. Cl'ltivitor and Co. Gknt. — A few years ago a 
fine large shade tree in our grounds began to decay rapid- 
ly. The foliage became thin and yellow, and a cavity in 
the bole of more than a foot in extent was filled with 
▼cgetablc mold. Tills was removed In December, 1850, and 
the hole carefully filled up with the intestines of a slaughter- 
ed animal while they were yet warm. 

The experiment was repeated in December, 1860, and 
in December, 1861, and today the old tree, covered with 
a dense and beautiful foliage, stands at the side of its 
companion of fifty-fivo years, healtliful and vigorous, as 
though it might live to the end of its century. 

DuchoM Co.. N y. B. D. 

• ♦ • 

To Cure a Film on the Eye of a Horse. 

Take of white vitriol and rock alum one part — pulverize 
finely, and add clear spring water. With a finely pointed 
HmielV hair pencil or soft feather, inscit a single drop of 
hiK solution into tlie diseased eye every night and morn- 
Mg, and in a week the film umially disappears, and tlie 
.ye becomoH bright, sound and healthy. In some cases, 
>ulvcrized loaf-sugar blown into the eye through a quill 
-ill prove a remedy. Powdered glass should never be 
■"^'1 in such cases, although recommended by some, as it 
. ...uch more likely to prod'"*** »njuri'*'M <»P^'»"t8, than to 



GARDENS LATE IN SUMMER. 

Farmers who raise kitchen vegetables, and who do not 
keep a regular gardener, are apt to neglect their grounds 
towards the end of summer and early in autumn, and 
allow weeds to ripen their seeds. Nothing reduces the 
current expenses of a family, for the outlay, more than a 
good kitchen garden ; but the complaint with many is the 
labor of keeping it clean — the constant fight with weeds, 
weeds. Some have adopted the opinion that a quarter- 
acre garden will grow more weeds than ten acres of farm 
land, and there is ground for the belief, as some are man- 
aged. A few weeds, allowed to perfect seeds, will pro- 
duce an abundant crop next year; and thus, year after 
year, the earth l>econics filled with them, till the soil of a 
garden consists of three main ingredients, namely, a soil, 
naturally ; a large amount of manure, artificially ; and an 
immense supply of foul seeds, ^ontaneoudly. 

Is it not practicable to clear out entirely and totally, 
the lai<t of Uie three ? Are weeds a necessity ? li a gv> 
den contains a hundred Uioueand of them, and ninety- 
nine thousand are killed by the hoe, why not the remain- 
ing thousand ? If nine hundred and ninety of this thou- 
sand, why not the remaining ten ? Q^ The noil of a 
garden may be coinpletdg purified of weede and t^eir 
»€ed*f greatly reducing the labor of keeping it in order, 
and largely contributing to a fine growth of the crops. 
It is easier to keep a garden perfectly clean, than to be 
engaged in a constant warfare with tlie weeds. The labor 
is far less. The reason that it is not done, is the want of 
care and attention. Nearly all farmers arc satisfied if a 
garden is nearly clean. This is the origin of all the troa- 
ble, — namely, leaving a few weeds to seed the whole 
ground. The remedy is, begin now — eradicate every 
thing — and then, in three days go over again, and eradi- 
cate any thing that may have shown iLi head, and so con- 
tinue the examination every week, weeds or no weeds. 
One morning every week should be set apart for this 
special purpose. Unless sometluKg of tliis kind is adopt- 
ed, the thing will certainly be neglected. And after Uiey 
are out, continue tlie process to keep them out. It is 
easier to spend a half hour in a morning once a week in 
this way, and have good crops, than to spend Uiree dayi 
in each week fighting the intruders, and as a consequence 
getting bad crops. 

A muskrat made a hole in a dam embankment, and the 
water was washing it larger. Tlie owner applied to one 
skilled in such things, to close the dangerous orifioe. He 
would charge a dollar, which was more tlian the owner 
would give. The next day it had increased, and then the 
offer was accepted. But thu price had increased to two 
dollars, and was again declined. From this time the 
breach increased enormously, and the next day the owner 
had to give the fifty dollars required, or lose his whole 
dam. It is so in destroying weeds. A little labor at the 
start would save an immense increase. When a building 
is in tJanies, it will not do to suppress merely nine-tenthff 
of the flames, but the last spark must be extinguished. 
Let every owner of a garden be sure that the last weed i* 
killed, if there is such a one, as often as once a week. 

Potato Tops, &c. — Every thing in the eliape of rub^ 
bidh, such as early potato tops, cucumber vines, refuse 
radiahea, spiing mulching, &o., should be buried on the 
spot, leaving a olean and neat surfaoe. When an aesiataul 
digs a mess of potatoes, cause him to bury the tope at the 
ftT^A Tbey will 4ec*v and en"*"b •He landr 
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[for (he GulUTator and Country GenUemao.l 

Cause and Remedy for Sore-Throat Disease in 

Lambs. 

IfsssRS. Editors — Seeing from time to time in the 
Country Gentleman, many complaints of, and inquiries 
for tlie cause of throat disease in lambs — some attributing 
the cause to excess of grain given the ewe while carrying 
the lamb, some to the ram, some to the ewes and some 
to the peculiarity of the season. 

Now I think I can set the matter at rest by giving my 
experience in this disease, in which it will be seen it is 
not in either of the foregoing causes, but in the manner 
of housing the ewes wliile carrying the lambs. 

I first commenced with 26 of the best Leceister ewes 

I could find. I fed them liberally but not excessively 

with oats, at the rate of 16 quarts to the 26 ewes through 

the winter. I lost 83 per cent of the lambs with swelled 

throats, (a bunch in the throat about the size of a goose 

egg.) They snuffled at the nose, panted and labored 
hard to breathe, like a horse laboring with the heaves, 
and lived from one hour to three days. 

My neighbors were of the opinion it was the oats fed 
to the ewes, and advised me to feed them on hay alone, 
as they did, with success. 

The next winter I fed on hay alone, but my lambs were 
dropped with swelled throats as before, at about the same 
per cent of disease. 

I then concluded it to be in the ram, and next year 
made use of one which had proved himself an excellent 
getter, but I met with the same sore loss. 

I then concluded the fault to be in the ewes, as they 
were bred some over a hundred miles distant, and so dis- 
posed of my whole flock, and purchased some ewes in 
my immediate vicinity, as well as a ram, all of which had 
proved their stock to be strong and healthy, but, when 
the lamlts were dropped they too had swelled throats at 
about the same per centage. 

I knew there must be a cause for this disease, and 
corresponded with many sheep breeders, but could find 
no one that oould tlirow any light on tlie subject; all 
were strangers with the disease, till in a correspondence 
with Ur. J. C. Tatlor of Holmdel, N. J., who is a noted 
sheep-breeder of (Webb) South-Downs, who called my 
attention to the manner of housing sheep; remarking, 
** that when the air of a sheep-stable was confined, though 
the ewes might appear healthy, yet there was enough 
poison in the air to cause disease in the lambs, which 
could not stand so much mismanagement as full grown 
sheep,^* and furthermore, ** tliat there was a kind of poison- 
ous air which found its natural home under buildings, 
cellars, aitd stables, and while no one has been able to 
tell why certain impure air causes certain diseases, yet it 
is a well known fact.** 

I then concluded the cause was in the slieep-stable ; 
the basement of a bam set in a sidehill — three sides of 
stone wall, and the other double-boarded — with a door 
constantly open for going in and out of sheep, together 
witli a window open for ventilation. 

Now, I believe the ammonia from the manure, which 
seldom if ever froze, together witlt breathing over and 
over the same impure air, irritated and affected tlie throat 
and air-pa.>«age of the ewe, wliich irritiition and affection 
was imparted from the ewe to the lamb, by a law of trans- 
mission, duruig tlie period of gestation, was the whole 
cause of the disease. Indeed I have proved it to be so, 
because last fall I built new and more airy apartments for 
my sliecp, and wintered them in flocks of 26 each ; and 
Uiis sprinfi: I had the satisfaction of seeing my one hundred 
ewes with lambs that had no moelled throat*. 

Last week I examined tlie sheep-stable of a townsman 
who a year ago last spring lost several lambs with tliroat 
disease, and found the ewes run under the bam — which 
was under-pinned with stone, say five feet in front and 
two feet back side, making their home during winter damp 
and ill ventiUtcd. Last fall the owner divided the yard 



with a fence^ and kept the same ewes in an open shed, 
and says last spring he had no swelled-throat lambs. 

Another gentleman in Barton, Vt., kept 60 breeding- 
ewes in a common cow-stable, say some seven feet in the 
clear; he raised only 10 lambs from the 60 ewes, the rest 
having died with throat disease. He thinks the fault to 
be in the ewes, and is about disposing of them, little be- 
lieving the fault to be his own mismanagement. 

Two parties in Newark, Vt., keep their ewes in open 
sheds joining tlie horse-bam, where the manure from the 
horse-stable is thrown into it, so that it being warm and 
inviting for them to lie on, with their nostrils clo^e to the 
horse manure inhaling the ammonia fresh from the ma- 
nure, — which is daily replenished for the five months they 
are permitted to lay on it, — causing an irritation of the 
throat in the ewe, which is imparted to the lamb. The 
owners sternly insist it is something peculiar to the season. 

We know of a case where two cows were kept in a 
basement stable ; both their calves, in the spring, were 
dropped with the same disease ; one died, anu the other 
lived by magneUsine or occasional rubbing with the hand 
the throat of the calf. 

My experience with breeding-ewes, together with sug- 
gestions, will be continued. George Bachelder. 

Stanstead, Canada East, Aug. 26, 18SS. 

• •• 

Agrionltural Produce of the United States. 

The Census for 1860 gives the following comparative 

statement of the agricultural products of the United 

States : 

ArtlcTea 1P49. 1859. Increase. 

Wheat, bunhelis 100,495.944 171.183.afn 70.A97.486 

IndlaD com, bushels. &P8.07I.1O4 830,451.707 238.3SO.SU8 

CoUon, bales, 3.445.75)3 6.1»rt.!i44 S.7i)l,161 

Butter, lbs. 248,675.329 460,5(i9.;{54 2ll.834.5SS 

Cheese, llis. 106.586.»<S 105,875,135 88X.S4S 

Animals, slaughtered •111,703,142 #S]2.87i.6.)3 •101.lrt8.5U 

8heen. No 21.728,210 3«.317,7.'5« 1.594.53S 

Woof. Ibfl. 62,61SLajO mM\Mi 7,»«.384 

Suirar cane. lbs. 237.133.000 8('2.2.i5.0OO 65.072.000 

Molasses, gallons, 12,700.991 16.8<7.080 S.«;&6.08S 

Sucar. (Maple.) lbs. 84.253,436 88.8i».>^ 4.rtl0.448 

Tobacco, lbs 190.752.K.\5 «9.S'H».77l 22J».6.'K1I6 

Wine, isallons, 221.248 1.2rMM>08 1.2»,759 

Hay. tons. 13,833.645 19.129.128 6.290,486 

Orchard produce $7,723,186 •l9.7o3.861 •12.030.176 

On an average, the increase in the aggregate value of 
agricultural products, during the ten years, is more than 
double the ratio of increase in the population. The pro- 
duct of wheat, in 1859, exceeded that of 1849 by over 
seventy million bushels, which is an increase of seventy 
per cent. The growth of population for the decade has 
been about thirty-five per cent., or one-half the increaae 
of the wheat crop. This shows that we are steadily in- 
creasing our surplus product of breadstuffs, and putting 
ourselves in a poidtion for supplying the deficiencies of 
certain of the grain-growing countries of Europe. A 
similar increase baa occurred in tlie product of butter, the 
yield of which has enUrged to the extent of 211,834,582 

poimdfl* 

•%• 

[For the Ooontrj Gentieman and OnUlvator.) 

Sows Overranning their Time. — The Instinct of 

Pigs. 

I have oflen noticed this matter of instinct in pigs, page 
76 current volume, mentioned by Mr. Gregory. The 
study of natural instinct in young animals is very interest- 
ing at all times. 

I relatioD to sows ovemining their time, would say that 
I have kept a strict account with a large number of sows 
in years past, but have noTer noticed them to vary more 
than from one to three days in dropping their pigs. 

I know that many old moon farmers talk that if a sow 
varies more than 24 hours from her regular time, she 
would not do well, but I have lived long enough to see 
this idea perfectly skedadled. From the time that Mr. 
Gregory*8 sow OYerrun her time, being about the usual 
time that occurs between regular seasons in sows, 1 
would isk him if hia did not take at the next heat ? 

A. MOSS. 
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To make goad eidar it ii neceaiaiy that the fruit (hoold be 
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kind, and that there ihould be a perfect giindiog of (he 
applei. Ir Ibe ipplee are not ilpa, tb* aaccbu-ina matter 
mceeury to make good fermented liquor ia not derelcped ; 
TOlten apple! impart as unpleannt flaior to tbe lipnor, and 
different kindl of applu afford a liquor that will not ferment 
•qUBlly or perfeotly. On the proper mixture of fruiti, or 
I»lber of Ibeir proper aepnralion, tbe merit of older wlil 
fthrayi deprad. The lint prudential step ooniiita in defer- 
ring tbe work till a late period of tbe year ; November -le 
quite early enough ; and thoie applea are to he preferred 
wfaich h>ng on tbe Ireea (ill ripe enough to fall Hithout being 
much shaken, are enpable of makisg fine eider. It i) ubvioui 
that (be most certain indioatioa of tb* rlpeueM of applea il 
Ui* fragrance of their amell and tbeir •pontaneouily droppt 
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small bended lube closely firiod tn a bole near the bung, and 
(he other end of the bent tube inaarted in a vesial of walai. 
During Iha fermenUllon Ibe carbonic acid ga« will bo driren 
Ibrougb Ibe tuba, and lita io bubblea from tb* water, bat 
DO atmoapherio air can enter. The feruentatioD can Ba* 
doubtedly be alopped by nuking oS, and if aeoataary bj 
•bort vipoaure in an open vesaal Io tbe Blmoepbera, 

During the fertnantatlon of cider, thongh il be called Tinoai, 
a good deal of acetla acid it, we belieie, alwayi generated, 
making tboee liquon more or len hanih. that 11 nally aeeUe. 
To obviate this, pot tbe Juice Into clean Daaki that bare ba«D 
fntnignted with sulphur, and allow It to ferment from on* to 

When it baa aUained to lively fermentation, add to eaoh gal- 
lon half a pound of while tugar, and let tbe whole tarmast 
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SMALL-POX IN SHEE P IN ENQLAND. 

An etcnt tinjju.'t orciirrad wUidi has bi'pii the cnuaeof 
considi'rable aliirni and uniiatj to the a)>rii;<illui'^il budjr 
Renerullr. A ^hiirt Lime ago a Rovk of aliecp livlungiiig 
to Mr. J. Parrv of Allington, Wilb>l.ir«, wna atlai'kKU by 
II disease wliicli at firat was not parlicuiarl; uiiliiwd, but it 
MH>n oHumcd a *<!ij malignant rurni. The rvniu'diva tliat 
were applied proved futile against the dianrder, and at 
length PrtirMCir Simonda wu convulted, who, arter lienr- 
in^ lh« pconliar diaracleriaticg diHplaTed, at once pro- 
nounced U to Leamall-poa. On the Froleeaor pimueeiiiiig 
to tlie apot Ilia opiuiun waa oonfirniGd. And tliu (inertioQ 

lluek, Tur there ie nu iuHisiice On record oF the ili.'-easa 
having been self-^en crated. Ifo puaaiblc I'lnc could ba 
discovered by •liii'h lla appearance omM Iw (Liiiiinted 
ll, tlier«ri>re, Oocasiona no email degree of alarm, u 
tiling la in the dark with respect to tiiia unluukcd far 
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SEED WHEAT. 

It is the aeason for tlie nlieet grower (o nuike ap hia 
mind what kind of aeed lie shall aow, and whprv he xliall 
obtain it. WliBtever tlie kind, let liiin not (nil flnt, tona- 
certain the cliiractfr of its anL-eatrf. Let liim not onir 
be auro tiiat tlie grain la well perfeeted, and of tlie liigiirst 
qunlity, but alio tiiat it lias a respedable pedigree. It iii 
a well eaublitihed faot, lliat le^tablea as well as Hiiimalii, 
obtain k habit of gniwlh wliioii ia aften eoutiiiued thrnn-;h 
manv genehitionB. Tbi* fact ia appreciated and acted upon 
bf our beiil rarmera. The* eiilier aelecl Tor Mied from 
crop to crop, the beat grain raised by llieinselvei', or tiief 
purcliHSe ol tlioae rarmera who are intkit niited liir gmw- 
ing the beat oropSL Other considertition)!. al^o, enter into 
the ehiifut of need. Tlie cliniata wliere it ia |;ronn, tlie 
■iril which produces it, llie time of ripening, tlie linblilij 
to liijiirj Iron) insects, and olliera wiiich tlie Uioughtlul 
tamier will not fail u ttiink of. 

Let iia urge tlie fanner to make sure of the beat seed 
he can procure. If tlie «o*t should seem an nlijeetioii. lie 
mav aava the additiuital eipenae bv econainizing in the 
qiiantitj sown. Tlii« can be dons br giving it as near as 
poasihie, the best cuvering to produce qiiivli and iiealllir 
gcriDination. Too littltt care liaa been uaed to give the 
aeed a uniform depth of oorering. It is a rliarniing *iglit 
wliich a sinouih whra^Bl•ld iHbrds, wlieo the Snn Uadca 
ahow tliemaeiva* of a uDifurni aiie, and didribuied eveii- 
]j all OTrr tlie wirface. ll doea gi>od lu erer;f pawier-br 
to look at audi ■ Held. How mnoh mcira miiat it delight 
(be oirner and Ills familr. It ia a tiling of beamy, irliieh, 
we are told, is a joy forever. What farmer will grudge 
the tiiDB and care needed to do lii^ part towards giving 
bwutf to eye and heart, at the same time that heprovidea 
the auTMt meana to obtMn a bouotT for bin pockeL 

J. W. t. 



Tlie diaei 

foreign iiitrodnction 
r it is too well knowi 
igi; from the linroc tlier moke 
appeJiniiicc In tiiii conTi'rT t. ..': 

I, wliii'b were broiielii ■■ 

'hpcp were wilil, and nl ■ 

liseaM witli thi-m. It vat Dkzi 
Norfolk, fiilflilk, Camliridgcshir . 
■.iespeneralliTi lint to whateter quarter the disi-jse tiiul 

ipread, as it did in llie subsequent rear, it couhl be traced 

j> Biime contai'l, however remote, willi the infected sniirve. 

Dot pretMutiuns were llifn taken, chieflj bv isolation, to 

>reTent the siircadiiig of the divease ; tiiese proved auc- 
ccwfiil, and it graduailj died swaj. 

rrofevsor Slnionds, tlieVctcrinar]i Sii^on to the Rovat 
.■t;{i iiulmral Si'firlv, on proceeding lo inspect Mr. I'arrj'a 
Hiick, found the atiiniala in various stages uf llic diimriler i 
ironie few liad piuvvi through the wont pvriwl, and might 
lie piiinoiinivd coiivali-scvnt, but of iboie aitacked munj 
died dull; iiniiiT the most diiignstitig oirciniialniici-x, their 
iHidips preseniing a iiiam of malignant ulcers, and emit- 
ting a fenrrui nlench. Mr. Sinnnds at imiw suggPrted 
inovuialion of the rvinaining portion of the flock as tlie 
unlji iiieaiis of preventing ila ulmoat total •niiihiliilloil, 
I and it nuw rctnaiiis lo be seen wlwt will be the ri'siill of 
I the reinedv ><uKg(-^te<l ; and of couiae the Hock ilHilf, al- 
iliough fruiii its locality isolated from other llncks in the 
neighlHirhoiH], iiaa been kept still inure within iiM'^f, mi as 
lu amp eveiji pos^ibiiity of ppreaJing tlic contij'ion, and 
so lar at prewiit the vHorls hare beuu aucci'»r<il. 

A review itf all lliese circuuistanees reiideiv tliis a irulj 
appalling visitation. On tiiu fanner occasion, as wc liave 
oUH-rTad, wherever tlie disorder spread, it could lie in- 

tbcru is no clue wliatever. A Bock of sheep, one of tlie 
largest in the district, noted for ita continuoua health; ap- 
pearaiiue, wliicli iioit bad no eoiiUut Hitli other &ucki>, and 
into whiuli lor ueariv two fears no new iuh-wductiuu lias 
taken place, is all of a audden attackeil wilii a disorder 
assutuing at once its must liriileiit and malignant form. 
This is indeed a matter for serious consideration and grave 
raiagivings. If sucli a terrible disease van be s«ll'-gea 
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vioualj. exemption from diuonler was the ride. 1 

be hoped that some light mar be eventually thrown ui>oii 

the Bubjuct, for all at preeent is darkuciu and divniay. 

There is, however, this sort of conaolation, tliat tin* 
disease, altliougli Liglily contagious among sheep, cannot 
be comniunicaled to otiier auiniaii. Pivtessur t^iinundl 
states tluit inouulatiun with tiie virus lias been reiiealedtf 
tried, but that, aingularly enough, it iiaa never taken even 
in the case of goals, wliicli may be considered of u kindred 
speoea. It isaotcommunicaliU either to the human race. 
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[For the Ooontry Genttemao and GalttTatorJ 
Letter from Hon. Henry F. French. 

BotrroK, August 30. 186S. 

LcTREB H. Tdcker, Esq. — Accept my dianks for three 
▼oiumefl of the Transactiona of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society just received through your kindness. 
Without referring to these Transactions, of which I have 
now a complete set, I hardly feel safe to write upon any 
agricultural subject, for I often find that my doubtful 
questions have already there solved, or my ideas, which I 
bad fully supposed somewhat original, had been fully ex- 
pressed by some committees of your Society. 

Witlidrawn somewhat, though I trust but temporarily, 
from the daily practical pursuits of agriculture, my heart 
u still in the green fields, and I am more and more im- 
pressed with the truth of the sentiment attributed to 
JefTer^on, that " they who labor on the soil, are the chosen 
people of God." 

Even this awful and wicked rebellion serves anew to 
illustrate the importance of the agricultural interest to 
our country. 

Although I cannot yet believe that the people of Eng- 
land, her farmers and laborers, lier philanthropists, or her 
middle clasi<es, even among tradesmen and manufacturers, 
are unfriendly to us, yet it is too manifest for doubt, that 
tlie aristocracy, which is the controlling power in the 
British Government, havje allowed a petty spirit of jealousy 
of institutions from which tlie aristocratic element is ex- 
cluded, to rijuice in our humiliation. This was the first 
impulse of aristocratic Europe generally ; to exclaim to 
the advocates of free and popular institutions, " behold 
tlie failure of your great experiifaent of Republicanism; 
who shall henceforth say tliat the people are fit to govern 
thomsel vos f " Count Gasparin in his recent work, ** Ame- 
rica before Europe,*' which is worthy the study of every 
American, and every European too, maintains that Eng- 
land id already ashamed of her hasty Sjmipathy with a 
rel>cHion based on slavery, and is fast returning to a posi- 
tion more worthy of a free and law abiding nation. 

However thid may be, one tiling is clear, that our best 
security against foreign intervention and the recognition 
of rebeldom as a nation, has been, not in our army nor 
our navy ; nor in our power to injure, but in our ability 
to feed the hungry of the old tcorldt Mr. Caird, who is 
perhaps, the higheit authority, says that Englatkd in com- 
mon tteuKont*, consumes 300,000 bushels of grain a day 
through all the year, more than she produces. Last year 
her crops were far below the average, as were also those 
of France, while those of America were abundant, not 
only to feed ourselves at home and our vast armies in the 
field, but to meet the demands of tlie old world. Eng- 
land groaned for want of cotton to employ her spinners 
and weaverei, who in the best of times labor hard for a 
bare 8ubi«i.*<tence. Tliey could live without cotton, but 
without com must come starvation. It was plain to see 
that intervention would bring war, and that war would at 
once stop all supplies of food, and so our power to do 
hem good, in arts of peace, was mightier than all the 
arts of war. 

The fanner Uien, who amid the din of arms, quietly 
lllri his field at home, as truly serves his country, if he 
^ives his heart and his influence to the right, as they who 
Qake the severer sacrifice of service in Uie tented field, 
'here is a place and a duty for those whose youth and 
u-engtli fit tliom for deeds of arms, but let no man whose 
■uty requires him to remain at home, think ignobly of his 
••uiible labors on the farm. 

There are men whose duty to tlie country even now, 
<»quires them to remain at home. Such are our public 
"achern, in our colleges and schools, the few whose gifls 
I'e peculiar, and whose places could not be supplied. 
Mich, Willi deference to your own judgment, are tlie edi* 
on of the Couktrt Gbntlev an, whose weekly reports 
* the progress of agriculture, are as important to the 



goes the battle, and how come in the supplies, are equally 
important questions. 

Your last paper gives encouraging statements of the 
progress of agriculture in your great state. As labor be- 
comes dearer, through the absence of the million soldien 
from the North and West, we must maintain our pro- 
duction by larger crops on less laud, and by the use of 
animal power, and improved implements. 

My old friend Lkvi BARTLKrr is a faithful watchman for 
you in New Hampshire, and gives reliable reports of the 
condition of agriculture in New England. We are, I 
think, constantly mingling more brains with our woriC| 
and so are aiding nature rather tlian forcing her. 

Farm ImpiemeBCs* 

In recent travels through New England, I hare been 
struck with the rapid introduction of form implements, 
especially in the hay harvest. On almost every respect- 
able farm, I notice the mowing machine in operation, or 
observe its track where the hay is cleared off. We used 
to hear stout mowers boast that they could cut two acres 
a day, but this implied a start at four oVlock in the 
morning, and a severe strain on the system all day. Now 
the strong man may be in the army, while anoUier, too 
old or feeble to bear arms, with a pair of horses and 
mower, can easily cut four times as much as the strong 
man claimed to be able to do, and about eight times as 
much as a prudent man should cuL The horse rake and 
the hay caps reduce still further the severe labor of hay- 
ing, and the improved rigging for hauling and arrange- 
ment of barns for unloading, have in many places made 
this severest of all farm labor, rather a uoUday amuse- 
ment. 

Hoot Galtnre* 

In root culture and market gardening, the progress is 
almost as great. Farmers who formerly associated the 
idea of a lame back with an onion bed for the family, 
now lay out their acre of mangolds or tamips, with the 
thought that the old horse, with some one or more of the 
various cultivators and weedcrs, will do most of the work 
on the crop. 

By precept and example, I have, since my visit to Eng- 
land in 1857, done what 1 could to promote the culture 
of the mangold. There is, certainly, no root so valuable 
for milk, and none so easily raised or kept, and I observe 
that on my Exeter farm, where my land was thorough 
drained with tiles, and is now in grass, that which faiad 
been cropped with mangolds has always been followed by 
heavy crops of hay, the fine culture requisite for tlie 
mangold bringing the land into the best condition for 
grass. 

There has been an impression that grass does not well 
follow the turnip crop in this country. It is a questk>n 
of much impoi-tance, and one upon which I should not 
like to give a decided opinion. In my own experience, 
I have had no failure of grass afVer turnips, although I 
have laid down fields in July with turnips and grass seed, 
and have also cropped tlie land heavily with swedes, and 
followed them with oats and grass. Still, as my practice 
has been to manure liberally for all root crops, and oulti- 
vate very thoroughly, perhaps hea^'y crops of grass would 
follow even a crop of roots not of itaeif favorable gene* 
rally to grass. 

DraJnaffe. 

My somewhat various experiments ia tile drainage have 
now been under oUoervation long enough to enable me 
to pronounce them completely successful. On my Exeter 
farm, most of which I still own, my operations were upon 
two kinds of upland, one a springy side-hill, so wet that 
cranberries grew naturally upon it, with a sandy soil rest- 
ing on clay — the other a solid day, so hard that a pick 
was used to* move all the soil in tlie dicohes below about 
one foot. In general, my tiles were laid four feet deep, 
and from 80 to 50 feet aparL The side- hill, from being 
too wet for any crop, became at onoe the earliesi land in 
the town, and fit for a garden. I could work it at an* 
time after tlie frost came out in spring till it was ffosetk 
in autumn, and it yielded tiie heaviest crops of roots, of 
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daj landf from being unfit to plow by reason of wetne«8 
in the spring, became at once fit lor any crop. I cropped 
It two years with roots, followed tiie next year with oats, 
whicli failed, as did moMt of the oats in the neighborhood 
last year. This season it produced a Tery'lieavy first crop 
of bay and a second is now about to be cut. Perhaps a 
less depth may answer the purpose, but tiles four feet 
deep in solid clay, after a year or two for cracking the 
ground, will perfectly and speedily drain the soil. 

IrrliTAtloii 

Is a subject upon which I hope to see more written «nd 
more doue in future. Many suppose that drainage and 
irrigation are for different lands, wlioreas tbey are parts 
of tiie same system. Irrigation 1 take to be chiefly valu- 
able in this country east of Uie rocky mountains for grass 
crops, and I think on almost anv field two or tliree crops 
of grads may be produced by irrigation with almost any 
running water. There may be, as Mitjor Dickinson says, 
lime water that will not benefit grass, and it may be that 
muddy wftter is better than clean water, but so far as I 
learn by observation or reading, irrigation wiUi clean 
water is usually beneficial. In California they have a 
practice of irrigating with water pumped from wells by 
norse or steam power. In such cases tlie water should, I 
think, be warmed by exposure before it runs upon the 
land. 

The application of much water, however, to any but a 
very porous soil would prove at once destructive to all 
valuable vegetation, and unless nature has provided drain- 
age, either by the slope of the field or openness of the 
soil, so that the water will at once pass off, underdrainagc 
must be essential. Great benefit may be conferred upon 
the interests of agriculture by reports of well conducted ex- 
periments in irrigation. 

Trusting that my long talk upon 8ul:jects so interesting 
to the farmer may not be quite without profit to your 
readers, I remain your friend. Hknrt ¥. Frxnch. 



-♦-•■•- 



[For the Country Gentleman and Cultlvator.l 
PROFITS IN KE EPIN G POULTRY. &o. 

The profits in keeping poultry depend wholly upon the way 
in which the business is managed. It can be made profit- 
able or unprofitable. 

Poultry fanciers hare been known to make considerable 
sums by shrewd management ; and how often have boys, and 
old ladies even, gone into the business of keeping hens, com- 
mencing operations early in the spring and winding up at 
thanksgiving- time, with complete success. The way it was 
done was simple enough, and almost anybody possessed of 
patience and good nature — the latter principle quite essential 
—could do as well if he or she, as the case may be, would 
make the trial and persevere. 

It is not necessary to have a fine poultry house, or any 
house at all ; on the contrary, the most eonHooa shed will 
often times serve all the purposes for a shelter. 

But when I took up my pen to write, it was to say some- 
thing of my own experience in the hen businesi, rather than 
to discuss the somewhat philosophical question of '' profits," 
a subject, by the by, which has of late occupied some portion 
of the CouNTBv Gentlemak, greatly to the edification of its 
numerous readers, and especially those of them particularly 
interested in the science of " henology." 

Early In the spring I was a£Qicted with the hon fever. How 
it was brought on I cannot say, unless it was by " exposure " 
during an examination of ah^a-bouso attached to my out- 
buildings—a very nioe sort of an edifice, erected several 
yearn ago bj a gentleman of both taste and means, and well 
suited to the business for whiob it was originally designed. 
However that may be, I clearly remember this fact, that 
while I was making the examination referred to my mind 
wati considerably agiuted, (from what cause I could not Ull,) 
and I resolved upon the spot to put the hennery to its legiti- 
mate use, and the very next day I bargained with a ** leleet " 



de.iler. and paid down $10.50 for one cock and six hen.*, cata- 
logued " Brahma fowls." Very large and very nice looking 
fowls they were. They proved to be moderate eaten, that is 
to say the quantity of food devoured by them Wiis quite small, 
and their lUier was less than Urds fA the oommoa sorts of 
smaller feather. 

At the go-off two of the hens kicked the bucket, and were 
tossed unoeremoneously into the piggery, where I have reason 
to know they were interred after the manner usually prac- 
ticed by the whole swinish race. But I soon had reasrm to re- 
joice over my investment, notwithstanding this seemingly un- 
fortunate beginning. The other four hens commenced to lay, 
and in the course of a week or so, " averaged " an egg a day 
apiece. I had the eggs carefully put a8ide,and as circumstances 
favored, the process of incubation was intrusted to hens of 
the common sort Three of this class hatched from thirty- 
three eggs just thirty chickens, all within the same week. I 
now confined both hens and chickens in a room 15 by 20, in 
my horse stable, feeding them regularly twice each day. upon 
cracked com. They were supplied with fresh water as oftea 
as was necessary ; and in this manner they were kept till the 
fourth week, when they were suffered to run out during the day 
in fair weather. The chickens are now nearly three months 
old, and of the thirty, twenty-seven lived. The other tliree 
died, one by paralysis, two by accident The living are ele- 
gant specimens of their kind, and some of them will weigh 
four pounds and more. The cost of feeding this fiock at the 
present time i^ just one quart of com per day. That they 
would sell for several times what it has cost to raise them, I 
have not the le^t doubt As layers the Brnhmas are no 
'* improvement," but in other respects I deem them the most 
profitable of the various kinds of fowls now in vogue. Git. 

— • »» 

[For (he Country Gentleman and Cultivator J 

BEE-KEEPI NG I N ILLINOIS. 

St. Cbarles. Kasi Co.. III., Jnly 31. 1?^ 
LcTHKR TucKiR A SoM — By the above you will obf>erve 
that your correspondent on bee matters is still in the West 
I have been at this place since last Autumn, ami shall proba- 
bly remain here for some time — perhaps many years— as I 
find this an excellent section for bees. The season thus far 
has been the best for honey that I ever knew. There is no 
better country for white clover than the AVest It gn>wK here 
in groat abundance, hucdrods of acres, within nin^e of my 
bees' flight, being literally covered with it It h^is been in 
constrtnt bloftiom the past two mouths, but w now neariy out 
of blossom. We expect another crop of blossoms soon, pro- 
vided we are favored with ft«quent showers as we thus far 
have been. We have also considerable baspwood in this 
section, whidi is one of the best honey producing trees in the 
worid. The honey is of superior quality ; it is of better flavor 
than white clover honey. The basswood is now out df blos- 
som. It commenced to blossom and to yield honey about the 
i5th of July. Bees gather honey from this tree about ten 
days. 

I am establishing an extensive apiary here. I started in 
the spring with 20 colonie?, and now have 55, wbii'h nn in 
excellent condition. This Increase has been obtained by both 
natural and artificial swarming. Artificial swnruting, how- 
ever, is the best and surest mode of increasing rnjiidly 
Natural swarming is very uncertain. If the season continues 
good, I shall continue to increase my bees by dividing. In 
one month's time, if honey should be plenty, I could easily 
increase my present number to 75 good strong colonies. My 
aim is to purchase bees and to increase my present apiary, 
until I obtain 600 colonies. My present purpose is tu have 
a moiUl apiiiry in the highest meaning of the term, and the 

largest in tbe West M. M Baldbidok. 

• e • 

The more a woman^s waic^t is shaped like an hour-jihuis, 
the more it ihowa that her sands of life are running ouk 
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AGRICULT URA L PAPERS. to oflTer for the contributions of able writcw, for the ex- 

"The Ohio Cultivator*' and -Field Notes," former- Pf»^'««°«» f P"<^^><^^ ^o'^^em, for the illustration of 

Ij published at Columbus, Ohio, have been consolidated *"' P"6^» ^°f ^^'^ ""^'^ ^«'6*»^ '^^ whiteness of the pa- 

with the " Ohio Farmer," at Cleveland, under the editor- P^' ^'^ ^^''""^ ^^'^^ ^"^ P""^^- ^" ^^'"^ 1^'^^ •nd 

Bhip of & D. HARRis-a movement quite as much in the "^"J® ^^*'^" "^^^^ *^'* willingness with which leading men 

interest of the Farmers of the State, we do not doubt, as ''»» co-op^rat^ to sustoin a periodical; a writer who 

in that of the proprietors of the journals themselves. We "e^herasksnorexpectsany money return for the results of 

have never regarded the mere nwrnfter of Agricultural Peri. ^*'^' observation or experience which may have been a 

0dicalsissued.a8at all indicative of agricultural prosperity, ;;f7 cos^^y thing to him in the getting of it,-will still 

or promotive of agricultural improvement-in comparison **r ^ ^® ''^'^^ '^P''" '" '^® ''*'^""*"' 

with the character and trustworlfnness of those which \ ' J°"'"^ possessing some acknowledged influence, 

are susUined ; and we do not hesitate to say that the sup- "^^^'^ " ^'^^ "^^^ ^ disgraced by its accompaniments, nor 

port extended to the agricultural press by the farmers of ^"""^ attractiveness for inferior mechanical execution-in 

the countrv, will yield them better and better dividends * ''^'■''» ^^""'^ ^^'^^ »« *<^"® **°°^^ °'" Pleasure involved m 

of interest and instruction, the more it is concentrated "c^mmg mto print.** So that there is something above 

upon those papers whose editors eiyoy the public con- ^"^ ^^^^^^^^ ""^'^^ ^^^^^ ""'^^ P*^^ ^^''^ (<*^ ^*»»**» »»d«^» 

fidence, and whose proprietora are firmly established in ^*'® foregoing is but a very imperfect illustraUoo,) in the 

general favor. The condition of our agricultural papers ®'^®"^ '^ ''^'^*' ^"®'" resources for good. are prevented 

during the past few years, lias been far too much like that ^'■®" extension, just in proportion to the multiplication of 

of many of our colleges and oUier educational institutions ^"S^r competitors with vast pretensions and little if any- 

— the number so great as to weaken far the larger portion """S to back them. The great principles on which 

of them, or keep them in a conUnual state of semi-starva- *" <ar"'">g rests, are and have always been the same, 

tlon ; while the farmers, distracted by the claims, and the ^^^ ^^^^" elucidation and application under different cir- 

competition of the claimants, have oOen scattered their cumstence8,will always be treated most instnicUTely/orafi.y 

subscriptions wherever chance might dictate, without re- ^ locality, even in our widely varying country, thrangh 

gard to the standing or merits of the journals themselves, ''*"^ n^edinm which affords the wideet and beet means of 

and sometimes at tlie risk of losing the money paid by the ^o'^P^rieon wtth the practices of all other localities, and 

untimely demise of the paper paid for. the Agricultural ''^^^^ """«« ^^^ ™<>«^ S«"«*^^ ""PP^^*^ ^n •"• ^^^ ^ 

and Horticultural Literature of the United Sutes, might P^*" ^ **« ^° ^ ^ P^*'"'^ true as to admit of no qucs- 

stand, without difficultv, at the head of its class through- ^*°"» although it might be illustrated at far greater length ; 

out the worid. We have the means and the intelligence *°^ '^ >« therefore matter of no surprise to us to find in 

to accomplish this. There is money enough expended ^^^'® P^P^*"^ **"*^^ ^''^ue that each district should have 

upon it in Uie aggregate, by the farmers of the country to " *^ ^^° agricultural journal,** probably nine-tenths of all 

pay its cost. But it has been so crippled and diluted bv their practical contents drawn direcUy or indirectly from 

lu- J- * -u .• • » f A-w \ A ' AX' u ' the distant sources they decry so loudly as being "inap- 

this distnbution mto scores of different, dwindling Chan- piicable*' or »*calculatwi to niislead.** 

nels, of Uie stream which might have turned perhaps a _ u was our intention to close with a single word ex- 
half-dozen sets of respectable machinery, that In point of p^e^si^e of the gratification with which we have in eariier 
fact we have scarcely anything which we should dare to ^imes found representatives of our whole country united 
place side by side with the Ubored issues of the British j^ the columns of this paper, as on common ground for 
press, the well-illustrated and ably-conducted Parisian ^^^^^ intercourse and discussion, in which there* was 
journals, or the half-scientific, half-practical periodicals of ^e^rd no voice of hatred and dissension, no sound of de- 
Germany, nunciatlon and war. And to ascertain how large a part of 
In these remarks, we need scarcely say that we intend ^up ^^^ dismembered Union is represented iu these quiet 
nothing personal to our Ohio friends. It is only the fear g^i jg ^f agricultural debate, even during such a time of lur- 
of being thought selfishly desirous of engrossing public j^^^i ^ ^he present, we turned over the numbers of the Co. 
■upport that has lead us to refrain from saying the same Gentleman for the last month (July)— the very season at 
thing repeatedly on former occasions, as, during the past ^^ich farmers are least inclined and have the least time 
thirty years, we have witnessed the feeble births and towieldthepen— with the following result: during that sin- 
feebler lives and scarcely regretted deaths, of so many giemouUi, 20 out of the 24 loyal States,' one territorv, the 
attempto at sustaining professedly agricultural papers, up- ^^^^ neighboring provinces, togeUier with England and 
on the limited support of some one locality or state or Scotland, contributed original articles for us, being a total 
section. They have all doubtiess performed their of 26 States or countries ; and the average number of them 

ihare in the advancement of what is really a great and represented each week during July, was no less tiian fovr 

50od cause ; for by degrees they have in some measure f^^^. May the time soon come, when the ten kingdoms of 

operated to attract attention and awaken appreciation for "Secessia** also, shall once more have tiieir representa- 

#hat is higher and better. But, at the same time, tiiey ^Xves both in tiie columns of our paper and in the Congress 

bave also, with perhaps a few exceptions, given far less ^f ^^^ nation ! 

"^turns for the price they cost, than might have been bad »•* 

at the same time from other sources, and tiiey have Stopping Leaks in Roops.— A writer recommends Uie 

owered the standard and diminished the resources even f?"^''*"^ ' Take lour pounds of rosin, one pint htmei 

, , , . , ... . ^ oil, and one ounce red lead, simmer together, and appli 

,f our best and oldest journals. And when we speak of ^i.i,^ ^^^^ ^e have no doubt it is an excellent recipe 

liminifhed resources," we do not mean in a pecuniary and Uie cement may be applied to otiier piirpoaesw 

«nge, as concerns the publisher himself, who is always -— "t: — ~ z — --7 

; . . it. ..!.... J- 1 • The only loyal 8Ute» from which we dM no* receive and piibHil 

orced to *> certain extent " to cut bis coat according to communlcHUoDs durimc July, were CallfomU. Kbode IiUnd. Dtl»- 

, .. , . -x ' A ^ t. X ^ i ^ ux A ware, and Orefron. batKplnKDRCk orertheflliMof thepaDcrfbrafBV 

»fa cJ^*V *»t »« '»o'"»er«r i«<> in(itiAemppfa lie IS enabled ir<N»^ prevlr vl- Toold h-va mad« 'ip all th* foui >ttlSiiiL 
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AMERICAN POM OLOO IOAL SOCIETY. P. Baut, ChainaiD of the OeMnl Fruit Comraitrec 

TM. ■od.tT nt U BoOOD >o tb. ITlh, ..d b.M It. P'"""« •■ -W ■"? ■•'"■M- "P'^ to.ui.hg . IL.. .1 

bi.™.I K^Jon fa tbrc. tr.. Ne.,1, lb. «.«.! ..mber *• ''""• '«»"'"•«•«•' bj l«»l .=™itt.» m .» di.tnol. 

or ».mb.™ ™ In .ll»a.bo., .i.U.. .Ute, or tetnt.rie. I» ■"•■•■•■ •■■■•■. "* ".*."»« to „cb .bomnj 

, . . J m. D_ 1 I J .L. .t ""»' diBtncu liBO recommenaed each Bort, ind pvini His 

being represented. The Society occupied the rooms of , , . , , „ . , . , ■ , , ^ 

., ° . .. n .T 1. _■ I? - . r -I.' I. lool inioiraalion called for it the lut wuion or the So- 

tlie JlttS8»chasettB norlieultunil Societj, one of which, . ■ . . ■ ,. . 

. ■ 1 II i.„ii, ; J _i,i. ,i,„ , Li^ ""T ll Philadelphii. Thu report Ea pnnted m tabular 

■ fine spncious ball, was whollj occupied wilh the tables ' . .. , ■ j j j l 

, . ' , 1 1 1 J '.L j I r (■„ .. fornii occupies 66 doselj printed p«Be«, and shows at » 

which were denselj loaded with apeclinens or fniiL , ' "^ , , ' '^ i~6 =• 

, , . 'L .1 .. II .1 # a.n Kiance nol on v how manr Totw each aort naa thus re- 

Amoje the lareer contnbuliooi were « collection of 840 ".,'■. ■ ,. , 

, . , ., r _ D _-j . Yij'ij no. i' _ ceiTcd, Dut Indicatcs eTcrr lootuitT wbere it aucceeds. 

Torietiea of t!ie pear from President Wilder, 226 from , ' ,. . ™ i ■> . , j 

n ., r.> T ■••n I ^ .^^ r i Accordmit to tfaii repoTt, thc BailT HaTTcat Apple auccccds 

lVm.RcidorNewJBr»ej,oierl90ofpeart,]00or«pple8, . „ ,", ., ,™_,^ nj .. i , -. «- i. 

. ,„ , , , rii >. D _ < D i,~!. in 27 of the 86 districts. Red Aslr«faaD in 84, Yel ow 

and BO of plumafrom Ellwanger ft Barry of Rochester, i ,» n .i d^ , . =, o . n i. ■ ,« 

„ „ J „ . , ., - .. i_ ,,r Be floiret n IS, Fa I I^pp n tn £1, Sweet Boujch in 19, 

K. Y., laopeara and t collection of other fraita from W. „ ,. , ■ „ ^^' „ ,'. . ,., * ' 

„ „ '. . ."T ,.. , , .L ni. J 1 1 J GuTcniteui a 14, Northern Spy in 18: while Newtown 

B, Smith of Svracuse, 160 otpcara from the Bhodc laland _, , . j j ,>..../, ._■ r, j t> ■ .. 

„, . .' -wi ..ij. ... . r npnln baa succeeded in but two diatricta, Canada Rsinette, 

Sooieti for the Enoouragoment ol Induatry, 181 aorta of ' ' - l . _ . n 

, ■, ,■ m I If !.■ J II .■ Spice Sweet, and others in but One. Among peara, ¥\vta- 

appes from T. T. Lyon, Michigan; and many oolJections . ' ' j j i „- j- . .^ r . iT i 

,"^ , ... , n _! , 1 J- , .n ■ ,1 IT .1. '**! Beauty, hna succeeded in 26 dutncta, Louise Bonneol 
from llie siumitj of Boston, tocluding 160 Tanetles of the , ),, r, j,,,., , „, ,, • . i_ „. i> n 

„' .„ '., I... f .i.„ Jersey in 24, Doyenne d'Kl* In 21, Bartlett tn S4, Bel « 

pear lora Hovey ft Co. A large ahare of these were , ' , „ L ,„.„.. , ,„ . 

f , , , . _. f LuormtiTeand BulTum in 21, DrbiniBloln 19, among the 

handsome J grown, and, etch Sort occupying an entire , ^ , ' .,,..., 

.', , ^ , ... I I J. I more popular Borte, and on the other hand: such fine but 

dui, and handsomely arranged, the whole display pre- , , ' "^ ' .ll „ n m j i n 

'„ 1.. r 1 r jj^ig linown new aorta as Abbott, Conseiileur de la Coiir, 

Muted iL fine aud impouns appearance. r.>.ti •. >. ..^.i . . •.. 

■ t I ^^ - / ., J . J V D Dana'a HoTey, 4c., ha»s but a single rote each. We 

The meetiDK of tlie Society was called to orderbTrres- ... , , , , . . 

,.!..., w,.„./ _. .;.il...^ -i,K .!„„ L.,^ P" '>'•" merely a, cx.mpls^ and showing the grt.t 



. ideiit WiLniR, who cordially and with emotion greeted ; 



attached to an extended catalogue lihe this of ITS 



nembers on their attendance durins the present com- . , ... , . .. . , 

J ..I. _i 1.- m. B . 1 _■ "noliea of the apple, 12! of pear, 48 of cherry, uu m 

iinq and pub 10 CaJamltiea. The flrat morning ScMion u .o r i •>. » /i .,» / ^■ . 

I , , .1 .. , .L ., - r r I . pe«ch, S3 of plum, \1 of natlre grapes, 22 of fanAra 

) w th the receotion of the credentiBnofdel- ... ? *^\ " ' h" 



»:Hpied with the reception of the credeatlalu of del- 



gtapee, 18 of currants, and many othen of amaller fruits. 



lent in pomology. Ha Touo'i''iteU"cw?lKf'i 

and interesUng fads In SW^yM^^'^L 'S^'£*^T'S-te 

. on the fruit crop, and T^b'^^Sik.f r.tf^r.\77i.ES:'^t.;£&tTC^', ^SS 



eeaicK. the flppointment of commicteeB, and the report of . , ,, - . - . 

^ ' , , . r .1. I. .1 T. :j a Standing committee is to gl»e special attention ti 

the order of businesfL In the afternoon the President .. , - .. r .1.1 . . u. i . 

, , .. .... ... 1 I -.1. 11 ,1. contiDual perfection of this catalogue, — which almu; 

cave li.s biennial addreoL wbicb waa mariied with all (he . , . , . . 

f , .,. . , I.I.]... . i_ .1. contains a great amount of information not anrwhere 

iiilereal, abi itj and eloquence which diatingmah those ,..,". J ■ • 

. , . r, I. ji t.i I else to be found. 

aiven on former oocistons. He alluded with great force „__ , ,. , 1 .. , .1 

^. . ,i,L> ].i. < '^'"^ "' ^0 remaining time of the sessions was oceu- 

10 tlie chances which had occurred in the country since ,.. i. ......,, . 

. , *; , ,„„„ .™.i ,11- ., , , pied m eliciting Infonnation n relation to new aiid other 

the liisl session ia 18fl0, at Pbdadelnliia— the entire ab. "^ . ,. , _°_. ..... . _, , 

, , , J , ,. r . > .1 o raneliea, of great interest and value, a brief report of 

seiiue ul tlie goulhem delegation — the great loss tiie So- .- p 1.. l t,i ,. r ■ , , ■ 

, . ....,....,□ w """* portions of which will be furaiahed in our ne« 

CiBlv bad sustained in the death of SmciL Waliib, one .„_t,. 

of tlie founders, and for many years one of iM moat effl. ' omcni onosaw ma raa cohko tiil 

cient uRlceTS ; and its depriTation of the labors of a for- PrMldtni-Hnn, MiisHiu. P. WiLniK at UuuchuKtu. 

mer President, Dr. BaiHciLi, by hla protracted illneis. Ho ' ' . . . ~' . ''^ 

alluded (o the enrly history of fruil culture in the dxya of ' ° 

Gov. KmiicoH, of wlioao fruit garden, planted more than ■' ■' ■ i',; ' '.';,' J, '■■.' v '.i' ,■-■■''"';; ' J '.':■■ \'".. ■ '''■ 
two centuries aince, a bearing pear tree still ri 
and to ihe recent rapid adva 
furnished many Tsluable remariis and ii 

relation to Iht infiueoce of seasons on the fruil crop, and Th™iik.'ctlltarr.\'r7«E«'ptE;^1JE3^^^ 

pointed out tlie oeecaslty of Eaither bveatigation in rela- tv'',^''";^!.''.'.'' ^ V:.'. '.',"'11' '-'"'■-irTTt'jM^^^itfAHSi'c'Mi'Sa 

tion to the craclting ofpears, and other unfavorable iuSu- K1..1; n u < . liiWn Judliie.Sl. JdiId. N. u. 

ences — tlie importance of shelter — and Ihs indispensable itJIJi^r-Tl!om»j P Jim™, PblimdeliiWfc Pa. 

necenity of thinning fruit on th« trees, to secure the best KhcuIItf Coirnnliue-Pirildeiit imd Vln-PraldeDti,u eBVctn; 

qualitj, cilmg In illustration, the practice which good far- u. DmcbiLm. Cnlumbui. <J.; W, l. simIc, KscUusbuk N. C; a B. 

mers Hud eaaeiilial in giving aufHcient space lo their lioed ^"*"' Niw-Yort;_^ .. ...«. 

oropa 1 and atatcd that a cultivator of market q)ple« in the [">r thi CoaBtrr Gntlnnu aDdOnlUrUoi.) 

Ticinitj of Boaton had been highly auccessfui by thinning mn> on a Hor se's Eye. 

the fruit on his trees. The success which had crowned s^a. Co. Gikt.— About thi«e months since I diaco<er- 

the labota of some originatoit of new varieties was alio- ^ , .^rious film on the eye of a mare belonging to me, 

aed to, and the gtaUfving results pointed out in t.h« pro- .hj^ii m^o ons eye totalW blind. I was advised to try 

auction ol Clapp'a and Dana'a aoedling pears, and Roger's jiffe^nt remedies by diBfe^t pet«>ns-ihe Irat wa> to 

hybrid grapel. The address closed with an eloquent ap- p^ [^ burnt alum powdered, twice a day for several davs. 

peal on behalf of tha Dnion, whi<d> was received with 71,1^ ^ad no beneBnal effect, but rather the contrary. I 

inudi emotion by tb« membara. i^en tried bathing with cold water three times a day, tak- 

The election of offleera resulted as follows : Haraball ]„g n JirecUj f„ni the well. Jd a week or ten daya it 

F. Wilder, President, Jamea Vick, of Rochester, Secre- began to get better ; in two montha the sight waa restor- 

tary, and Thomaa F. James, of Pliiiadelpliia, Treasurer ed. apparently as well as the other. J. 8iblkt. 

with the former vice-presidents from eauh state. It was Oaivart, Ntacara Co.. K. T. 

concluded after an animated disciisdon to allow the former •■• 

Tice. presidents in the rebel stales to stand, until their Ve have generally amach stronger curiosity to knoir 

poutioQ is known. what Is said, than to know what la true. 
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Mr. Taflor'a Booth-Down Bale ftnd Letting. 

The Mte and letting of Soulh-Doim Sbeep belonging to 
Ui« douk or Ur. J. a TiTLOH of Ilolmdel, X. J., tuok 
plice Sept. 3d, u adTerliscd, drairing togelUec a larger 
COmpanr of interested spectatorH sad bidden than niiglit 
liave been atiticipftled at Uie present time. Indeed tlie 
WBemblage iru not on!; consiilenbl; larger, but tlie re- 
Bilt mucli mora gn^rjing (liui at mj of Hr. Titlor's 
preTtoui aalei Wlien Ji/l!/ htad of Soutli-Downs can be 
dUpofed of, lambe and all, at an average of teri/ nearly 
forty dollari per Mtad, tliere is little reason for oompliint; 
•Itliongh it miiEt be added that irhcn the price? are taken 
lodividuallj, many of tlie ilieep, of both seiea, went ata 
Mry iom_^HTt, in compariKXi with tbeir ratiie and tba 
cost of their immediate progenitors, and were therefore 
peat bargiina For tlieir purohaMra. 

We are not jet in thii country quite ap to the English 
^tem, M conTeuient and to econonioal both for breeden 
and flookHjwnera, of ranting raou — doubtl«H owing verj 
grealjj to tlie Toueh longer distances from which nun; 
bufers eome to tlie point of purchase, and tbe tbarcrora 
bear; cost of tnof^rtatiou and increased risk of ao- 
eident Onlj five mma were rented, oonleqiienlJj, at Mr. 
Taylor's, — in fact only seven were offered — but tlie price 
■t whicli tliey went was a good one, BTeragitig over (60 — 
including one at tlOO to Peter LoR[u.iiBD, Knq., of VVeet- 
eliester Co., N. ¥. Tlie liigliest priced ram sold, was a 
aheariingof ReaerTe's get, wliich went to Judge CatrnK 
of Ohio, for (80; tlie next liigbeat, also a "ReserTo" 
lamb, went to Mr. I'niNKJS II. Closk, an enleqiriaing far- 
mer of Connecticut, who is getting up a valuable So ulli- 
DowD flotk, now numbvitng about SO head. Judge 
CiiirriE also took the two liighest priced ewes, resp«c- 
tjrely at JiGIl and t^lM, but he was quite closely follow- 
ed by Ur. A. C. SissoNof Lur.erneCo.,ra., whowaaone 
of tlie largest end most judidous purcliasera present. 
Hon. A. B. CoKGEB, who was not tliere in person, was 
quits a large buyer; and toward the cIoh! of the day the 
auctioneer might Iiave been observed most earefully watch- 
ing for titedeciiiivcnailof the great Chicago farmer, Hon. 
JoHH WitKnr<ii(tiL 

Tlie list of purdiniers will give an ideaof tbe company 
present Among others not there named, were Col, 
Lawis G. MoaKis and Jts. I4. MoBltiS, E"q,, of New- 
York ; SAHCELTiinRNE,EGq.,ofTIiorndale; A. B. A Ilex, 
Esq., of Xew-York; O. Jitiid, Esq., of the Agticullurist, 
joH relumed frDm llireo months among the flocks ami 
herds and travel-routes of Europe; E. Gwktuce, Esq., 
al llie Argus; Mr. D. IlEYwoori, a Columbia Cuunty 
Soulh-Down breeder; Ti[OS. Bell of Katontown, and 
many otlier Xew Jersey farmers, wlio regarded Willi evident 
gralificalion the success of tlieir neighbor'a effnrts to main- 
tin a flock of standard value and rcputalion throughout 

Te ouglit not to cIom witliont ■ single word as to the 

1' • order in which the Slieep were so uniformly found — 

.ui high enough in condition to risk their breeding, as 

*' ""iTi.on is fully cnnyinced, but showing a predi^posi- 

Ji. vO take on flesh, remarkable for iu manifestation with 

ttrcely a single eiception lliroughout the whole flock. 

"— intaticc, in the field of ewes containing siaty head of 

..ceding age and siiteen shearlings, this uniformity was 

"ilyect of general obeerralion ; but, in answer to our 

--— i^ " " T- '"^ •*"• iwding they had had, we found 



lar system as described in our accoant of the floi-k last 
winter — Tii. ; not lo feed the toe* at all after April 
Xbe GO ewes in tliisGcId had raised T6 lambs, wliieh came 
in Harcii; they were fed somewhat during March and 
April while tlie lambs were moet heavily Uiiiig them, and 
the total amount ofthe food wliiuli each one had consumed 
during a whole year previous to this Sale, did not exceed 
18 cents' worlb of oats. 

We give below tlie details of the sales and lelljngi 
eSected:— 



lit He^Se-iVl^il^f^nJ^f 1i"b"rf^ »*"■ *"*^ '^' *^' d'i! 

IS. da! NoijB. dn. Wm.Blncli.'vttMl'ifliftlteVo": »:<• 

il. jT«ln la No. ISl-J. p. ThniBia. tSifdcr Ka.. fa. H.« 

ffl. Kierve- World. PrJie-(puwl.) :.,,,..!.. 

23- i)o. ... do llenrfCrk. CoJqiiiWiui.Co., 0.,.. 10.01 

ix do. M>tl*r[o,iJl,iio~l,r«.I.rioucluLChc«.rCo..P*.. M.M 

as. do. t'raLk-fUl..rjMH.aL.K.ISttti™toli.Cl. «1J» 

%. "So. 88"-dunlaiBorttdlWl. , New-Toik, Un.N 

4. do. .... do. Sisftirdllgward. BoWoB.... (9.01 

<4. Ebnrllna^liT M|or— A. C Slvon, ITaverbiPa. M.n 

W. do! '''\a\<nni'vi\tt-v\h.'<^Sr^ItStnin.'ii.','.'. k!m 

ti. do. iCcKTre-J. P.TIinpiMrWHl^tKMn.P|.. nil 

a, do. .... do. a«i,nivlirlder,SlanM«d. &£,.... >i.M 

H. do do. H«ir7lD(engS,Mrii;iAihia,l^,.. li.M 

9. Two Sbear-br Worlil'a Pni«-N. L.C>iairEe, 61.3 

3J. do. ... do. AC.EiHOD.V. H.N 

M. do. .... do do. (LM 

11 do do. N.L.Chalft« UN 

17. nRoflMtr-- do. Kenrrliiimall. tl.M 

M. Ill ReHrv<-<lani hr World-i PtIh-IIod. Jnm Wenlworth. *».M 
M. if] Webb'a Vavorile-dani bj WurM'i Mae, Uon. A. U. 

m. IliFHHirrc«-dMnbrVoiiiiiVor'li-wii:'B]iwk!!::i.':^:::: km 
•it. Vt Hsbli's Favorile-duii luurhl or CoL Uoii%h-.WI11Iui 

7*. D>''J^B9"-bi.rt»m iVifirl-ipHiip-Hm a'bIc^^^ (liol 

kC Webb'i'ravulM-^aia br t-iuk-Wai. Sluok.?: £lS 

Ram rjmb-Bnrjlioed b^ Chan H. Cnirnvn; MaAoro, ». J., *».(■ 
do. .... do. J. Ardier. lUiiu^ „,.,..... KM 

dS: :::: do. j.j c™o«r.Attntawn,-itj::::: a:S 

do. .... da. A. N«vla.apHiMr,Jl.r„.., , n.K 

do. .... do. Rev. Slr.evli«Dck.9larlboro,N.J... H M 

do. .... do. J. J.Cononr.AJInnowa.Rj..... UM 

in. '.'.'.'. ill I. K. D«B0U. Hnnlerdon Ca.. M. JU ir'SS 

BneLvnb-purchui'dbTlton.JuIui1Vi:iinoilli.C'h]u(o.lJL, it.ul 

do. ... do. .... Jo- .■- do. K.nt 

ft :;:: aJI" :::: SS: :::: Sfe ^3 



Total ioU and lei 



IT PATS TO IMPROVE FARMa 



In 1SD8 I thoroughly anderdrained my west lot of 40 
acres, using the inside walls and loose stoneE tn fill tba 
drains. In ISfiS I gave the land ■ liberal drening of 
of barnyard manure and leached aahet, and look off a 
good crop of corn. In the summer of 1860 my etnp oi 
' irgo. In tlie fall I applied a liglitcoat of ma- 



rye. In Iflfll tbe crop of grain was fair. This year lb« 
lot produced 120 tons 417 pounds of hay — over S tent 
per acre, being fully six limes u 
-■ouali] ies9. 



ie yield pt 
■ LuAID. 
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CROPS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

For awhile we had advices, dating from the last of 
July, of a brightening harrest and improving crop pros- 
pect in Great Britain. But the latest intelligence now 
exhibits a relapse of unfavorable weather, and the esti- 
mates of those most competent to judge prove, conclusively 
that tlie Wheat in the United Kingdom is turning out more 
poorly than has been the case before in several j^iars. 

The London Agricultural Gazette (August 16,) has just 

gathered in its customary harvest reports from about 200 

correspondents in every grain-growing county in Great 

Britain, and the following is the tabular epitome of these 

returns : — 

Orer Under Total 

Crops. Averase. AverMa. Artnge, BeporU. 

No. No. No. No^ 

Wheat 1 87 150 188 

Barley M 106 tt 187 

Oata. 87 106 66 900 

Beans, 41 80 18 186 

Peaa. 10 78 18 106 

The editor of that journal accompanies the detailed 
statement with these remarks : — 

** It results from these figures that the wheat crop is 
very inferior, that barley is barely an average crop, that 
oats arc a fair average, that beans are generally good, and 
peas on the whole a fair crop. There can be no doubt, if 
the gentlemen who have favored us with their opinions 
have taken only ordinary care in forming them, that the 
wheat harvest crop of 1862 is one of the worst we have 
had for many years. There has always hitherto, on the 
occa.siun of these annual returns, been, among two hun- 
dred correspondents, a considerable proportion who have 
declared the crop to be over average, even where the pre- 
ponderance of opinion and the ultimate experience lay all 
the utiier way. We have never before had to report that 
of 1 88 reporters there is only one who speaks of the crop 
ill h\s neighborhood as being * very good ' — and he is from 
an In>li county whose wheat crop has no great influence 
on the general supply of the year. And it is a still worse 
report of the information which has reached us, that out 
of 188 there are no fewer than 150 who declare the crop 
to be inferior — only 87 who anticipate an ordinary return. 
Storms of wind causing the plant to be root-fallen before 
the seod was fully formed — " red gum * and * mildew/ the 
consequence of an unkindly summer — have produced 
their natural result, a deficient harvest." 

In the Mark Lane Express of Aug. 18th, we find the 
following remarks on the Wheat supply for the coming 

year: — 

** With all our extended breadth tliis season, it seems 
doubtful whetlier wo shall reap an average gathering. 
But as our popular increase is not so stationary, and we 
begin with nearly empty granaries, and, as regards old 
corn, with almost clean barns and rickyards, so we must 
again be in the condition of large importers all the year 
through. It is indeed well that our neighboi-s, the Frencli, 
report about an average yield, and their fir»t gathering«>, 
with favoring markets, may soon be dropping in, instead 
of their re(juiring another million rjrs. of English growth. 
Without, then, unforeseen damage in our fields, there is 
no fear of obtaining all needed supplies ; but, at the same 
time, there is no pros|>ect that prices will descend to that 
low scale whicli, till lately, some were expecting as the 
consequence of a superabundance.^' 

As to the Potato Crop, which is not included in the 
above reports, the North British Agriculturist of Aug. 
20th, says: 

" The recent heavy rains have caused increased appre- 
hension as to the ultimate fate of the potato crop. In 
several of the English counties the blight luia appeared, 
and in the more southern counties the haulms and tubers 
are rapidly deifying. In Scotland the pouto fields show 
a deficiency of plants, and these are generally weak and 
stunted in appearance. In Ireland the potato crop is re- 
port«d to be very inferior. Taking the United Kingdom 



as a whole, the half of an ordinary crop is all that can be 
calculated upon, even with the occmrence of dry weather 
for the maturing of the tubers." 

The paper last quoted, ooncladea its artide thus : — 

" There can be no question now that unusually large 
imports of grain will be required, and that an advance in 
prices, particularly of wheat, will rule for some months. 
The accounts from the United States are not very favor> 
able, some apprehending that the raising of such a stupen- 
dous army during the present month, when the wheat 
harvest is just completed, but the maise and otlier crops 
yet remaining unharvested, will prevent extensive ship- 
ments of grain to this country ; we will, therefore, require 
probably to draw the greater portion of our supplies from 
the Black Sea provinces of Russia and other Continental 
States." 

We have fewer fears for a serious result from the army 
recruiting, upon the production of this present season, 
than upon that of 1868. There must be a large surplus 
for exportation from this ycar*8 crop ; but it cannot be im- 
pressed too earnestly or too forcibly upon the Farmers of 
the United States, that everi/ acre ought to be seeded, 
either to winter grain at once or to spring grain when the 
season opens, which can p08«ibly he put in by the utmost 
exertion. The recent calls for so large an additional force 
cannot fail to press heavily upon the agricultural labor of 
the coming twelvemonth. 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINOa 



The process of propagation by cuttings is simple, and 
with ordinary care is usually successful. The theory is, 
that slips or cuttings of most species of plants, if plunged 
for part of their length in moist sand, and kept close and 
shaded from the sun, will emit roots and soon become 
capable of growth under ordinary circumstances and with 
no special protection. This emission of roots is much 
hastened by the application of bottom heat ; that is, heat 
so applied that the bed of sand in which the cuttings are 
placed may be heated. This heat must be slight, but 
should be constant and steady, and is most perfect when 
it can be obtained by means of hot water, which will 
maintain a more uniform heat than any other method of 
warming. In a well constructed and well managed prop- 
agating bed, most cuttings will rapidly strike — those of 
some sorts of verbena, for instance, beginning to emit 
roots in twenty-four hours after being placed in the bed. 

Cuttings should be made from growing shoots and 

should include several joints or leaves, the cut being 

made just below a leaf. The cuttings should be inserted 

half or two-thirds their length in the sand, first cutting off 

the leaves on that portion of the slip which is in the sand. 

Two or three cuttings may be placed in a small flower 

pot filled with sand and covered with a tumbler, and will 

grow in most cases quite readily without bottom heat. 
The length of a cutting is not very material ; if long 
enough to contain several joints it is sufficient. When 
cuttings begin to grow vigorously it is generally an indi- 
cation that they have rooted, but tliis is not certain. 
They can very easily be taken up and examined, and if 
no roots appear they can be plunged again. 

Any kind of sand may be used for striking cuttings in, 
but white sea sand is generally used, being sharp and 
clean, both desirable qualities. 

Cuttings of geraniums and other fleshy plants may be 
laid on a shelf to dry for several days before plunging, 
and should not be kept too moist or close after they are 
in the sand or they will rot 

Very neat propagating stands may be obtained at some 
of the seed stores, having a small spirit lamp underneath 
for heating water to give tlie proper bottom LeaL o. b. ■. 
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Report of the Commissioner or Patents for the Year 

IWl. AoRicuLTtjRK. Washington : Qovernment Printing Office. 
A copy of this recently issued "Report" has jiist been 
sent us by the Bureau of Agriculture. It differa in some 
respects from its predecessors ; on the whole, it should per- 
haps be cla^ised as an improvement upon many of Ihem. 
We do not know who is responsible for the arrangement 
of the Tolume ; the name of the present chief of the 
Bureau nowhere appears in it, either as aa author or oth- 
erwise. 

Far the larger part of the Tolume is made up of short 
articles contributed by various writers in different parts of 
the country, and partaking more of the character of the 
ordinary communications in our Agricultural papers, than 
that of essays or elaborate treatises. This gives a greater 
variety than usual, makes the book more readable and 
more generally interesting, while at the same time its con- 
tents arc not quite up to the standard which we shall some- 
time hope to see them attain. One great fault almost 
everywhere apparent, is the carelessness of the editor or 
proof reader in cliarge. The Experiments of Lane 
(Lawes) and Gilbert arc referred to for example, and the 
Ilcrcford importalioiis of Corning & Latham (Sotham) of 
Albany ; the authors of several papers suffer very badly 
— Jos. Cope of Permsylvania, being transformed into Jos. 
Cape, Jas. S. Grcnnell, of Massachusetts, into Jas. P. 
Gunnell, and R. S. Fay into R. S. Tray, although the last 
is corrected in the index. We have not examined the 
book very carefully with a view to the detection of such 
errors, but when they occur so prominently, no one can 
help observing them, and distrust is excited as to the cor- 
rectncris of other and more important details. 

The leading paper in the volume is one which D. J. 
Browne was despatched to Europe to compile, on ** The 
History of Flax," occupying 80 pages. The culture of 
Flax and Hemp follows, in 85 more, by 0. S. Lcavitt. 
Tliere are a number of detached articles on Sheep and 
Wool Growing, from W. S. Colohan of Pennsylvania, 
Robt. George of Ohio, Jos. Cope of Pennsylvania, R. S. 
Fay of Massachusetts, T. M. Younglove of Steuben Co., 
N. Y. Cattle receive attention in one of the most ju- 
dicious and valuable papers presented in the volume, oc- 
cupying about 40 pages, and giving a condensed and en- 
tirely trustworthy account of the ditlurcnt improved breeds, 
from the pen of Francis M. Rotch — the only point in 
which the writer appears perhaps not so thoroughly posted 
from personal knowledge, being with reference to the 
Scotch cattle, which wo notice he refers to wholly under 
the head of " Galloways," while in Scotland they recognize 
^o divisions beside the Galloways, viz., the Angus or 
Aoerdeen, and the Highland or " West Highlanders." 
The last mentioned is not a breed of so much importance, 
living received less attention from skillful breeders, and 
.idced inhabiting a rough country for very highly improved 
Hock to come from ; but our very successful friend, Mr. 
'"'^ombie of Tillyfour, would by no means like to see 
•'» Abfrdeen»hire herd classed among the Galloways. We 
- ice moreover that these distinctions, recognized for 

- m S» **-• W|^»l«li<T»*' kf R(««*|of.y ar^ ^^dFi^Qpn^ tO '*'*iir 



attention in Canada, and we should like to have seen them 
referred to in the article before us, although the omission 
by no means ranks as a serious defect, in comparison with 
its other merits. 

This digression has occupied more space than we intend- 
ed. The different Fruits receive a fair share of attention, 
particularly grapes about which it seems as tliough the tliirst 
for information must be quite insatiable. There is a sound 
and useful article, if readers will devote to it the attention 
it deserves, on the philosophy and chemistry of Manures. 
** Ruth Hall " compiles ** a few words on horses," and Mr. 
Flint gives an article on the Horses of New-England. Mr. 
Clifl has an essay on the reclamation and value of Salt 
Marehes. Mr. Bollman of Indiana treats the subject of 
Indian corn. Mr. Griunell sketches the Agriculture of 
New-England. Mr. Marshall of Oneida Co., contributes a 
few pages on Hop Culture. Mr. Hedges discusses at length 
Sorghum Culture and Sugar Making. Twenty pages, form- 
ing a curious jumble of odd scissorings from the news- 
papers, are adorned with the high sounding title of " Notes 
on the Recent Progress of Agricultural Science, by David 
A. Wells," in all of which there is not much ** agriculture,** 
and still less ** science," to be found. 

Knowing as we do most fully, how dlflScult it is to make 
up 8uch a volume that shall not be open to criticism, we 
desire to refer as kindly as possible to the weak points in 
the one before us, and repeat that it shows some evidence 
of improvement in having perhaps secured, on the whole, 
a better and more practical class of writers than heretofore. 



The inventors, the mechanics and the farmers of 
the country, through such agencies aa the New- York State 
Agricultural Society, last year asked Congress for a small 
appropriation to pay for fitting up an American depart- 
ment in the International Exhibition, and for the transpor- 
tation thither of what we had to show. In the language 
of the street boys. Congress " couldn't see it I " *' Per- 
idious Albion," as the Frenchmen call her, did not de- 
serve this mark of our high consideration. So said our 
illustrious representatives. 

They " could not see " that the inventors of the coun- 
try aske<l the appropriation — not as a favor to England by 
any means — but with the selfish, though not altogether 
improper view of making money out of the English pocket, 
and selling their wares and inventions both to Europe and 
all its dependencies. They could not look upon the ap- 
propriation asked, in the light of an investment which 
would bring far more money back into the oountry than 
was taken out of it ; — in the light of a pecuniary advan- 
tage to our people, as well as a matter of national credit 
to us. 

What has been the result ? A few enterprising Ameri- 
cans are represented, where we might have had hundreds; 
among these few, one single little invention, which would 
be regarded probably as altogether too insignificant even 
to be named in Congress, has brought its inventor as mod 
money as Congress was asked to give for the erpenset o* 
the whole American department I We cut the following 
from the last number of the London Field : 

Milking by Macuinkry.— The American cow-milker iu 
the Exhibition, which has attracted and is attracting so muci 
attention, has been sold, as far as the European rights arw 
concerned, to Messrs. Watkins & Keen of Birmingham, for 
the pretty little sum of 5,000/ cash, with a good royalty 
The orders for the machines are flowing in so rapidly as a. 
most to exhaust the supply of manufactured " milkerr* wbiclr 
are being produced at the rate of fifty a day. 

In other words, a "cow-tnilker** alone, has refundea 

to the country all that it was necessary to spend to be well 

represented ; while the large sales of other patents, of far 

p'^a^** "•*'*** ♦^^A^ tb'* ♦•^^••"^ -i<r«i«« would bafo 
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much clear gain, tnd we abtmli htie bad the plensnre 
into ihe bargain of demoiulciting more fully ibu ve 
could b.T anj oilier meinB, Ibat the United States aie not 
■llogetlier " gone to tlie doga," and In a state of perfect 
cotDiiierciiil ruin and aocial anarch;, as oar kind friends 
of the London Times have deligbtcd to represent ns. 



XS" ^B are pleased to announce the safe return of 
IIuii. E. CoRKiLI-i President, and Col. Johkson, Secretarj 
of tlie State Agricultural Society, from Ibelr recent Jour- 
rey in Europe. Tbej re»clwd Albany on Thursday even- 
ing of last •reck, baring Brriied at Boston tbe evening 
prcviouH, after a return to jage shorter and more farorable 
than usual. At the session of the American Pomological 
Society at Bogtan, Col. Jounbok made a brief tpeech on 
Thursduy, nhich Has receiied with great enthusiasm. He 
presented an invitation from the Boyal Horticultural So- 
«ety to American pomalogists, to eend fruits for exhibition. 



SiLE OF Detom Stock. — The folloving saies nere made 
at Ueriden, Conn., on Wednesday of last week, from the 
herd of R. Linslit: Coira told to E. H. Hyde, 2d; 
" M^eatic," imported i "Chance;" "Nelly BIy;" "Nelly 
Bly, 2d ;" " Fairy Bib," 2 years old ; also " Frince John," 
m yearling bull. To John Wentnortli of Cliicago: "Fairy 
id," and heifer calf; a bull calf out of "Nelly Bl;;" 
"Empress Eugenie, Id," 2 yean old. To Thoa. B. Buffum 
of Nevport, B. I., a bull calf oat of " Gbance." To Levi 
Yale of Meriden, "Nelly Bly Blh." Tl.e prices "ere so 
unaatiafactory, lays (he Hartford Couraot, that the sale 
was atjjouraed. 

1^ ilr. P. V. ViNDXiirEEH of Glenvitle, Schenectady 
County, bas purchased from the herd of (he Hun Ezra 
CoRNSLL, Ithaca, N. T., kTery promiaiDg Short Horn bull 
calf, sired by the Duke of Oxford 2TS0, and out of one of 
Mr. C.'g Alexander heifers, "Mary Cattlcy, 2d," by Doc- 
tor Bucbliigham (14,40D.) 

SiBiTooi Co. Fa[B. — The annual exhibition of this 
Society was held at Saratoga Springs, SepL 2-0, and was 
well attended. The entries were 167 ahead of last year. 
The following oHloers were elected for the ensuing year: 

PreaMfnt— fim-EL J. Morr. Hatatnn. 

M V1« PreilileDt-Kilwinl IMnardK Corlntb. 

" J- J- -Lewis E. Binllh,_H»Ifnnnir 

A Good Devon Milker.— I saw a statemeDt in your 
issue of July 10, raising the question as to what breed of 
cowa are the best milkers, and inriting information and 
report! on tbe eulyecL I have been visiting Mr. JonN 
CoHF of Freetown, in this county, who has for tlie lost 
nine years given muuh attention to rnising blooded cattle. 
I have convented witli Ur. C. considerably upon the sub- 
ject of the different breeds. He rhowed nic on hla farm, 
eume of tlie Eneat Devons, cows and heifi;»-, I have ever 
seen in this State. OneofUicm, "Nancy Duw^on," (912, 
Davy's Devon Herd-Book,) duiing the first seven days of 
October lasi. made U'l \hs. of butter, the cream only be- 
ing churned — she is always milked in tlie usual manner, 
twice per day ; sixteen quarts of Iter milk made 2 lbs. of 
butter — once 2 lbs. 3 ox. o. n. r. it. 

tyriie Yates Conntv Ag. Societv holds its Siow tlils 
year nt reiin Van, Oct. 9 and 10. I'lie premium list is ■ 
liberal one, invlnding, as nsna), numerous copies of the 
dilTereiiC Agricultiinil Journals. President, (Jl-tSiuw; 
Secretary, JotiH Uilloii. 



A Fine B>iin.— In a recent ride from Macedon to 
Rochester, I slO|>ped to examine tlie fine new bam of J. 
Loon, near Pitlsford. The owner is an sdniirer of fancy 
huraes, and tbe barn was built with a view partly fur th«r 
secommoda^on. It la of wood, vertically boarded, bat- 
tened, and painted, ond presents a lisndeome exterior. 
It is somewhat in the form of a T, the lop being the front, 
which is about 4B by BB feeL The rear is about 10 by 80 
feet, besides over 100 feet sheds. Tlie front portion isoccu- 
pied with horse-stalls on ttie leit, and a spurious carriage- 
room on the right ; between which and conveniently adja- 
cent are feed rooms, harness rooms, watering apparatus, 
kc. The interior is handsomely painted and grained and 
kept in neat order. The racks fur feeding hay are an in- 
terrupted narrow space in front of the horses, filled from 
the hay-loft above, and boarded to shut out Lay-seed and 
dust, eicept a grated opening d' 






:,shatiing light, oi 






langer, 



keeps the straw In llH place till wanted for use, A strong 
rope, with ring and hook, eileiids across the rear of ea<£ 
stall from post to poet, to prevent the horses Iriim back- 
ing out too far while secured by the holier, aud truin kick- 
ing each other, and is an additional sal'eguard against 
their getting loose in the barn. 

The bam cost JB.OOO, which ncariv accords with the 
rule for estimating the cost given in the last'lLi.csTRATip 
AkSUal Rkgistib, namely, one duller for each two square 
feci of surface, when the barn is planed and paiiilcd, Willi 
an additional allowance for the expense of eilia tiuisb, 
harness rooms, office, 4o. 

The farm contains SfiO acres. J. 



0~ The Vermont State Fair at Rutland last week, ap- 
pearf to have owed one of its roain attractions to the si> 
mullaneoiiB meeting of the Wool Growets' Convention, an 
extract from the proceedings at which will be found in 
auDllier column. The sheep, moreorer, are said to hsvo 
formed, to the number of four or five hundred, the prin- 
oipal feature of the Fair, while tbe Morgan horses, for 
which Vermont is so noted, made a pleading display, in- 
cluding about 100 entries. The cattle Rcre usually good, 
but few in numbers. Ouly a few entries of butler aud 
cbeeae were On exhibition. Of fruit there were but few 
varieties, apples taking tbe lead. The receipts are Mid 
to have been between three and four thousand dollani, 
being enough to cover all eipensea Incurred. 



^^ Portugal has decreed that Ihe free introduction ta 
permitted of foreign cereals, wheat, corn, rye, barley, and 
oats in grain, flour and baked bread, through tiie inland 
andmarltimeof thi: kingdom, until the end ol April, 1 BBS. 
This looks ss if Great Britiun was not tlie only European 
country likely to suffer from short crops the present season. 



N 



EW-YORK STATE TILEWOItKB, 

N*ar tbB Canaer of Lurk A Lrdlna-S(a., 

A.lbaTiy. N. Y-, 
■VPTVT. T«. BKNDKR, Prop pin tor. 
O-RO. JACKSON. Superint«n<lenb 




The nbHrlber Is prepared ts Kmlsh KomHl. Sol* and Hsrst Aes 
'lit. OVM a IneUM In lenUb, to tlie cttRo, or In I1i» nmslleit auantl- 



d PiTTUKB. For fnrtber parUcului ad 



EC di>D< to contract 
H>_»_.I, i-mlrr. 
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IIoRSB FowBiui. — I wish to make inquiry of yoa or others 
that know whereof thej nfflrm, through the columns of jour 
paper, as to the hest Endless Chain Horse Power, for two 
horses, with thrasher and cleaner? Also the amount of 
work the J will perform iti a day, say a good fair days work 7 
W. H. Bknson. Chautauqua Co. [Our correspondent can- 
not do better than to request the mannfncturera of the seve- 
ral Horse Powers adrertised during the post few months in 
our columns, to send him descriptive circulars of their re- 
spective machines, and then judge for himself as to which 
will suit him best. Between the three or four most widely 
known makers, the choice is quite evenly balanced. — — 
The same answer will apply the inquiries of Alex. Day, of 
Ireland, Mass., since received, who wishes to know ** which is 
the best thresher for a farmer having 300 to 600 bushels of 
grain a year, and whether a one or two-horse power is prefer- 
able."] 

Stump Pullers. — *• One who has tried it *' inquires last 
week for a Stump Puller. He can procure what he wishes of 
Messrs. R H. Allen A Co, 169 A 191 Water Street^ New 
York. They have Willis' machine in two sites at 9150 and 
$200 respectively, and give it the preference decidedly over 
all others;— also Hall's, a small msicblne at 160, and Bates' 
Patent at $80. 

Drill Barrow. — Can yon inform me which is the best 
hand machine (to be used by one person) for drilling in cur- 
rot, turnip and l>eet seeds 7 Is there one, in which the seed can 
be seen by the operator as it drops into the ground 7 Unless 
able to see the seed passing from the box, the operator is liable 
to go over a considerable space, if the machine gets clogged, 
before discovering it, causing an annoying irregularity in 
the coming up of the seed. o. l. New Brunswick^ N. J. 
[We do not Icnow of any drill in which the dropping of the 
seed can be seen during the operation. Good drills, how- 
ever, very rarely clog; and when they do, the operator 
Suickly perceives the altered sound. Emery's six dollar 
rill would doubtless answer the purpose intended. He sells 
ft smaller one lor $3.1 

Soft Soap for Fruit Trees. — Would there any injury 
arise from an application twice yearly of soft soap of about 
the consistency of paint, to all kinds of fruit trees 7 It 
Is death to borers, and I thought it might be to trees when 
used too freely. I clear the ground away to the roots, and 
let the soap that runs down remain about the roots, which 
would be on a small tree, two tablespoonfuls. I don't think 
I have a borer on my place at this time. j. m , jr. Ltav- 
enworthj Kansas. I The soft soap will not injure the trees. 
It tends to prevent the borer from laying its egg* in the bnrk, 
but it will not kill the insect when once in. The only way 
then, is to punch them to death in their holes ] 

Apple Srebs. — What is the best method for removing the 
apple seeds from the waste, after making the cider? A Si;b- 
8CR1BRR. Washington Co.^ lU. [Break up the pomace in a 
box or tub of water, and the seed will settle to the bottom, 
when the pomace may be racked oE Bepeat the process 
until the seeds are quite clean.] 

Peach Orchard. — I am about to set a peach orchard, and 
wish you would inform me through your Citltivator the 
kinds io set out — 1st. What kind will yield the best for mar- 
ket, and if there is any differenoe about the frost killing them 
in the spring 7 Whether the late ones or the early are best, 
and what time \9 best to set them out, and if the trees would be 
any better offifobtuined from some other State. A Sub.scribbr. 
[Among the bcpt peaches for market are Serrate Early York for 
very early— then Cooledge's Favorite, Large Early York. 
Crarfi'ird's Early, Early Barnard^ Ac. Later ones are President, 
Oldmixon Free, Late Crawford, and Ward's late free. There is 
but little difference as to the frost killing these sorts, although 
Cooledge and Enrly Crawford are regarded as among the 
hardiest. As a general rule spring is the best time to set 
hem out, but they may be obtamed from a distance in 
»utumn, and safely heeled in till spring, by covering the roots 
and most of the stems with fine earth, filling it in well among 
the interstices, and guarding against mice. The great lead- 
ing requisite of all is to keep the ground thoroughly cultiva- 
^'i and mellow always afterwards.] 

)TUMP Machiii es.— " One who has tried it " makes inquiry 
.«aiough the columns of your paper about stump machines. In 
inswer I would say, that we have a kind here that your cor- 
espondent has probably not tritd^ or he would hardly be in- 
airing further. For the information of any or all concerned, 
mmixtAA *■»«»« \^r^tkt tiifk tif^'^ff^ \» ^^A ii><rA> Qurcha*^ — the ooifc 



$200 to $300, according to strength — the power equal to the 
ousting of pine stumps at the rate of 20 to 80 per day. Re- 
cording to sise, and it is manufactured here, where it origina- 
ted and has been extensively used for a number of years. I 
have worked with one for the past six years ; consequently 
speak knowingly. If '* One who has tried it," will send me 
his address, I will furnish him with more particulars if he 
wishes. W. H. Behboh. Jamestoun^ N. T. 

Rat Trap. — I would be pleased if you would publish m 
your next paper the beet rat trap that yon know of. a. s. c. 
[We know of nothing better tihan the common wire trap, 
which can be procured for four or fire shillings. With one of 
these traps a smart boy can soon rid a place of rats.J 

>• • 
[For the Country Gentleman and CultlvaterJ 

Rezxuedy for **Four' in the Foot 

Eds. Co. Gent. — In your paper of July 8, 1862, you in- 
quire for a cure of the " Fouls " in cattle. Enclosed I 
send you a certain remedy : 

Cast the animal, and then wash and soak perfectly cieto, 
the whole hoof — with a sharp and small bladed knife pare 
right down to the *'seat of war; '^ but do not start tlie 
blood. After which ** swab " with butter of antimony. 
When that has dried on, bind up the hoof in a poultice of 

1 pint boiled linseed oil, 

^ pound blue vitriol, 

i pound verdigris. 

The verdigris and vitriol to be pulverised as fine as flour 
before mixing with the oil. 

In a week's time take off the bandages, and if the 
" critter " is not perfectly sound at the end of another 
week, you can make up your mind tlmt you have not pared 
so that the medicine has touched every spot and ** crease." 

I should have stated that the washing nuat be done 
with ** soft soap and rain water." 

I have cured numbers of cows in this manner. They 
are very apt to be troubled in this way on farms where 
hoof ailed sheep are kept, or have been kept 

Cortland, Sept. 8, }^2. PETER P. PETER& 

• e t 

[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 

GREAT C ROP OF CORN. 

Editors Co. Gest. — Sometirae last winter I read an 
account of somebody in Agawam, who had raised one 
hundred bushels of com to the acre, and I did not then 
believe the story. I then supposed, and still suppose, that 
I can and have raised as good com as any of my neigbors. 
But that account set mc to thinking how it could be done, 
and I think I can now beat the story from Agawam. 

Last April I plowed my turf, (which had been moved 
for several years,) very shallow — perhaps four inches deep. 
I did not harrow the land at all, but furrowed it ont with 
horse, put a small shovelfull of compost manure in the 
hill, and planted an early sort of com which I have raised 
some 20 years. When the com was ripe enough to cut op, 
I measured and counted till I was satisfied that there are 
4,400 hills on an acre. I then picked a small patch, husk 
ed the same, and hung the ears in the sunshine to dry, and 
when dry enough to shell well, I shelled it and weighed 
the shelled com very carefully^ and from that weighl 
I calculated the weight on the acre, which b 8,112 Iba 
making 144 bu.<ihe1s and 4 quarts per acre. The com ii. 
now on the lot, ond any one wishing to see it can do so. 

When we hoed the com the last time, I scattered r 
very little turnip seed all over the land, and appeanuioe< 
now indicate that I shall have a fair crop of tumipa. 
Near Springfield. Mass.. Sept 15. aft. 

• •• 

" All maidens arc good," says one monliat; ''bn* 
•vhcre d'* Khe bad wives come from 7" 
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rpRUB DELAWARE GRAPEVINES- 
-■- PIIOPAOATED PROU THB ORIOmAL VINR 
PLANTS OF THE BEST QUALITY 



StroDR 1 year old. well rooted, Delaware Vines, 80 to 60 cents sInKle; 
$3 to $6 per aosen ; #20 to $-10 per hundred. Extra strong layers from 
bearing vines, and 2 year old selected vines for Immediate bearing, 
$1 to l.fiO each, with reasonable deduction by the quantity. 

Also superior plants of Allen's White Hybrid. Anna. Alvey. Brlnckle. 
Black King, Cassady, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Clara, Concord. Clinton, 
Catawba, Diana, Elsinburg, Golden Clinton, Graham, Qarlgues. Hart- 
ford Protlflc. Ilerbemont, Isabella, Lenoir, I^ogan. Lincoln, Louisa, 
Lydia, Maxatawney, Blanhatt&n, Alarion Port, Oporto, Offer or 
Raisin Grape, Ontario, Perkins, Raab«, Rebecca, Rogers* New Hy- 
brids, Nos. 1. S. 3, 4. 5. 9. 13. 15, 19 and 33, To Kalon. Taylor*s Bullitt. 
Union Village, Venango, and many otiiers. 

RASPBKKUIlirS-Catawlssa, ererbearlng. and Klrtland's Seedling. 

GURRANTS-White Grape. White Transparent. Cherry and Black 
Naples. 

STRAWBERRIES— Triorophe de Gand, Wilson's Albany. Jenny 
L lnd, T rollope's Vlott^ria, and Austin Shaker Seedling. 

IV Send for DescripUye Catalogue. 

(GEORGE W, CAMPBELL. 

Sept. 11— w6tmlt. Delaware, Ohio. 

fiTA OOO NATIVE GRAPEyTneB 

^ " ^ " ^ " for sale at very low prices by the quantity, by 
Aug. 28-wtf.m3t. HEFFRON k BEST, Utica, N. Y. 



s 



TANDARD PEAR TREES.— 



offer for sale, at Union Springs, N. Y., many thousand Standard Pear 
Treeti of fine, vigorous, well ripened growth, 

PROBABLY VIVBXCBLLBD IN THB COCYTRY, 

consisting of Bartlett, I/awrence, Sheldon. Flemish Beauty, Yirgaliea, 
SeckeU Onondaga, Doyenne d*Ete. Madeleine, Belle Lucrative, Tyson, 
Anjou. and several other varieties. These were grown on unmannred 
land under tlie Immediate care of J. J. THOMAS, are two and three 
years old. and are offered at 925 per 100, fine selection, or 180 per 100 
extra fine. 
Also for a|le at Macedon 

90,000 Superb XSro Year I^^rarT Pears, 

at low prices, and a general collection of other fruit treea. 
Sept 4— weowSt. 

O R S A L i^ 

The subscriber wishing to give up the fanning businesss. offers 
his farm for sale, lying on Torringfonl Street, near Wolcottville, Win 
stead, New- Hartford, which afford the best of markets for the pro- 
ducts of the farm. It contains about 115 acres. 40 of which is wood* 
land, efft! Aated at 2.000 cords, which will pay for tlie farm, delivered 
on the Naugatuck Railroad, IM miles distant. The buildings are first 
rate, most of them having been erected within a few years. It b 
well known as one of the best farma in this section, being in a very 
high state of cultlvutlon, never baring any hay sold ft-om it. Also 
plenty of orcharding of grafted fhilt. It is within a quarter of a mile 
of church and seliools. The farm will be sold at A low price. And part 
of the purchase money may remain on mortgage If desired. 

JOHN GILLETT, 
Sept. 1— m2t. Torringford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

O D I PHOSPHATE, 

Oompoted of RAW BONES dissolved in sulphuric add. Night 
Soil, Guano and Wool Dust, made by the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

KXPaERSLV FOR 

WINTER GRAIN AND GRASS LANDS. 

This article will be warranted to contain no other material than those 
mentioned above ; is undoubteilly the very best manure in market 
from its composition, and will be sold at the low price of $45 per ton, 
packed in barrels of 200 pounds each, nutt welglit, ddivered' free oa 
board of vessel or railroad in New-York city. 

Pondrette or FIr»t <l«aliiy 

for sale at usual rates. Apply to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Aug. 21— w8tm2t. fl8 Coortlandt-Street, New-YoA. 



AMERICAN WEEDb AND USEFUL PLANT8 
—Being a 8d and Illustrated edition of Agricultural Botany : an 
enumeration an<l description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the attention of American ngriculturists. By 
Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Fanner or Parmer's Son who wbhen 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his fbrm 
•hould study tliis book. For sale at the office of the Co. Oent. and 
CulUvator. L. TUCKER k SON. 



ALDERNEY CO\yB 
-^ HKIFEHS AND lUTIJ.S, 

For sale by ROBKRT L. MAITLAND. 

July 81-wAm1yr. Newport, Rhode Island. 



SHORT -HORNS FOR SAL E.— 
HBIFBRS, TBAHLINGS AND GALVKS, 

Full of GLO.^TER and OXFORD Mood, will he sold on reasonable 
terms. Apply to FRANCIS MORRIS. 

July 17-wAm3mo«. Thron' Neck, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

^HORT-HORNS AND ALDERNEYS 

The subscriber offers for sale, at reasonable prices, a number of 
Short-Horn cows, heifers and bulls, of Bates' blood, and in prime con 
ditlon, and also a few pure and high grade Alderuey cows, heifers 
and bulls of the best blood in the country, delivered at the cars in 
Albany free of charge. Address Dr. HERMAN WKNDKLL, 

Feb. 18— wAmtf. Haselwood. Albany. N. Y. 



PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITES.— 
THOMAS WOOD continues to ship to any part of the Unloo 
these celebrated IIOGS in pairs not akin, at reNVonahle terms. Ad- 
dress PENNINGTONVILLE. Chester Co., Pa. 
April 8— wly— June I— mly. 

RAP EVINES BY MAI L.— 

I have a large quantity of vines suitable for sending by midl, 
the following kinds at the annexed prices. In advance, post free. 
Concord, each 35c.; two, 65c.; three, 90c.; six. $l.iiO; 1 dnz. IS.OO 
Delaware, do. 60c do. 1.10 do. 1.60 do. 8.00 do. d.£6 
Diana, do. 60c. do. 1.10 do. 1.60 do. 3.00 do. 6M 

Hart. Prolific, do. 50c. do. 90 do. 1.30 do. 2.40 do. 150 
Four Planta* One of Eacb« for $2* 
I refer, by permission, to Rev. J. Knox. IMtt^burs, Pa. 

J. H. FOSTEB, Jr., Dispatch Oflflce. 
Bept ll-w4t* PHtsburg, Pa. 

THE YOUNG F ARMER^S MANUAI^ 
With Practical DlreoUcrhs for Laying Out a Farm and Krecting 
Buildings. Fences, and Farm Gates. Embracing also the Young Far* 
mer's Workshop: giving full dhrections for the selection of good Farm 
and Shop Tools, their Use and Manufacture, with numerou:« Orighial 
Illustration^ of Fences, Gates, Tools, etc., and for performimr nearly 
every branch of farming operations. By S. Edwakds Todi». Price 
•1.25, by mail post paid. For sale by L. Tucxkr k Sox, Co. Oent. 
Office, Albany. N Y. 



T 



HE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. 



Rmbracing his history and varieties, breeding and management and 
vires ; with the difieases to which he is subjects and the remedies best 
adapted to their cure. By Robert Jennings, V. 8. To w hicii are add- 
ed Kare.v*s method of taming horses, and the law of warranty as ap- 

fiHcahle to the purchase and aale of the animal. Illustrated by near- 
y lOO enioravings. Price 91.25 by mail, postpaid. For sale by 

LTTTHRR TUCKICR k SON. Co. Gent. Office. Albany. N. 7. 
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RURAL AFFAIRS**— 2 vols. 12 mo. 



These volumes consist of a reprintof our Illustrated Annual Revlai 
ter, from its commencement to I860, with Uie omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re* 
lating to almost every subject of Interest to the Country Resident* 
and are illustrated with over Eight Hundred Fngravings, including 
Laying Out and Plnnting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, Plans of 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Honses. Bams, Ice and Pmoke 
Houses, Ganlen Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants, Trees, Ac, Ac. No Farmer's 
Library should be without this work. Price 92— or 91 each, sent by 
mail prepaid. L. TUCKER A BO^ 



"PREMIUM FARM 

We call the attention of farmers and stock feeders to our Improved 
Farm Grist Mill, which for 

IRfleotiTCiiefffi and I^nrability 

has no equal. It Is adapted fbr one or two hor^e power and win 
grind ALL KINDS OF GRAIN rapidly and to any degree of flnenesi 
required. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTTVE CIRCUIiAR. and address 

WM. L. BOVKR A BRO., 

Sept. 18-w4t Philadelphia, Pa. 



rpHOROUGH-BRED DEV0N8 FOR SALR— 

-^ TIIK DEVON BULIi "EMPIRE." 

Also several other Bulls, and a bomber of Ilelfers. Addresa 

JOSEPH HILTON, New Scotland. Albany COm K. T. 
March 6— wtf. 
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REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 
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2sro. ix:— roR lees. 

The pabllcatlon of the NINTH NUMBER of Thi Illustrated An- 
iruAL Rkqistbr or Rural ApriiRS, for 18e3,hM been lomewhat detain- 
ed for the completion of a very full and ralaable Treatise on Ento* 
molofrjr. includinfc those Insects about which there is now the greatest 
desire for general infarmation. ttom the accomplished pen of the 
fitattf Entomologist, Dr. Ada Fitch. We are happy to say that this 
article is now in the hands of the printers, and that the Amkdal 
RB6ISTKB will be ready for issue about the 20th of October. Mean- 
time orders will be received and registered as asual, and at the uaual 
rates: 

Niugle Copic* Twenty-FlTe Cents. 

^1 VB ^\l« I Iu3« ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••• \/DV A/OllAr« 

J WBLVK \^OPllCOt •••••••••••••«••••••••••••■••••••••••• A^vO l/011ftrB« 

FirtT Copiic^ £i«ht DoUfirs. 

One II UNDKKD Copies, Fifteen Dollars. 

And at these prices the Annual Rboistkb \KU be delivered, either by 
mail or otherwise, free of charge, to any part of the country. If pur- 
chased at the office in any quantity over one doaen, a reduction will 
be made equivalent to coat of transportation. For itHl larger qnanti- 
tiea for sale by sgents, more favorable terms wUl be idveo. All 
ORDBBfi to be accompanied by CASH. 
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5. Dwarf Nasturtium— New 8we«t Williams. 

6. Dwarf Convolvulus— Oenotliera Camarklana— Splendid 0«* 

sanla. 

7. Lychnis Haaceana— Whittavia Grandiflora. 
& CaUeoptls Cardamlnifolla— The tiaillardiaa. 

*•* Thb article wa» written for the Annual Rkoistbr, with Draw- 
ings and Engravings expressly prepared to accompany it, and not be- 
fore published In this country, by Jamks Tick, Esq., of Rochester. 

IX. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cat 
culatlons, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retiUI price, 
and the Publishers, with a view of rendering its circulation still wida 
and larger than that of any previous Number, are prepared, as above 
intimated, to oflTer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in q>un- 
titles, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers 
in Implements and Seeds, or any others who talce an interest in the 
dissemination of useful reading, and in the promotion of Rural Im> 
provement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers. 

LUTHER TUCKER 4 SON, 

October 1, 1861 Aldant. N. T. 



Whatever other AfrtcaltBral Jonmmls the Farmer may 
take, the Cheapness and Value of The CalUvator render 
It indispensaUe. 
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One llnndred aud Tliirty- EngrraTiiiflni I 

Among other chapters the Annual Register contains the follow- 
ing, largely illustrated in several instances with new and expensive 
Ensravings: 

L FARMING MADE PROFITADLE-Pivb Enoiutuios. 

1. Instances of Profitable Farming. 

S. Estimate for a Farm of One Hundred Acres. 

3. Causes of Disaster. 

4. Remedies aud Requisites. 

n. MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR-^evm Krqeavinos. 

1. Ssp Boilers. 

2. Evapurutors. 

3. Processes of Collecting and Boiling the Sap. 

IIL BEST WAY TO BUILD A HOUSE-FonT-EiOBT Exqka vinos. 

1. Introduction. 

5. Carpenter's and Mason's Speciftcatlons. 

8. Illustrated Glossary of Arefaltectural Term^ 

IV. THE DAIRT-Skvbn Enoba vinos. 

J. Hints on Butter Making. 

S. Rules for Making Cheese. 

8. Rules for Management of Cows. 

y. RURAL ECONOMY— Six Enoravinos. 
1. Suggestions for Winter. 
1 fcrewingon Nuts— i/eaky Roofii— Horse Fork—Palntlng. 

3. To Avoid Running out of Hay. 

4. Hiyhwavs-Lightning Roda-Osier for Bands-Tape Line In 

the Cornfield. 
8. Forest Leaves for Litter— Good Smoke House— Com Marker 

—Scalding Tub— Harvesting Peas. 
6l Chain Pumps— Irrigation— Draining— Clean Land. 
TL FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE-Fgurteen ENORATiNoa. 

1. Autumn and ii^pring Transplantlnf. 

8. Dwarf Apples, 

8. Rules for Tree Planters. 

4 Srstematic Forniatiou of Pyramids. 

5. Two Native Plums. 

6u Pending Buds by Mail 

7. .Shortening in the Peach. 

8. Cnustruction of a Cheap Grapery. 

9. Goosebet ries. 

10. Time for Pruning Orchards. 

U. Fruit versus Malaria. 

IS. Dwarf Cherries. 

18. 8trawberrles— Quick RetomiL 

14. PruninK the Quince. 

riL INHKCTS BY DR. ASA FITCH>TBiRf».FoUR Inqravmos. 
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This Periodical enters upon its thirtieth year, with IVL It Is now 
made up from the Country Gentleman— those articles being particu- 
larly selected which shall present in each number the greatest varitly 
of brief Dractical hints and suggestions, calculated to be of the widest 
interest and most general utility. It has long been ttie bslief of the 
Editors that what one farmer has done another can do— hence their 
aim is to transcribe, either themselves or through their correspond 
dents, the exact systems wlilch the best and most snccessfyil of cor 
farmers ore now practically following, by which they have made 
money and enriched their soiI»— to explain tlie modus operandi, and 
set others in the way of following the example. We may assert with* 
out exaggeration, that it conUins scarcely a paie, from January to 
December, on which may not be found some Fact fromaihe Actual 
Practice of the writer, of fur greater real vahie to the carefU rsader 
than the year's subscription. 

The Cultivator is Published Monthly, 

All subscriptions beginning with the January number, and fMms sa 
annual volume of neariy four hundred large octavo paces. 

NinArle Copieff ffO CeutM per Amtnm, 

Payment strictly in advance. Clubs are presented with the Annual 
Register op Rural Appairs, containing 144 Pages, ani 120 En- 
gravings, and thus obtain 

528 Paces Readln* I^fatter, and more than %QQ 
cravings, Tor Fifty Cents. 
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Ten copies of The Cultivator, and ten of the Rural RBGBrm, 

(and one of each flree to the sender of the Club,) #5.00 

Eight copies of The Cultivator alone, (and one copy of the 
Rural Regihter as a Premium to the sender of the Club,). 8.00 
tW Subscribers in the British Provinces will add six cents eadi tS 
the above Terms, to cover United States postage to th« Ilnesi 

Specimen copies and Prospectuses of tiie Countrt ORRTi.RiiAir and 

tlie Cultivator will be sent to all who desire them, and Postmasters. 

and all persons interested in Rural pursuits, are earnestly invited to 

act as Agent& 

Address letters of Inquiry, or orders accompanied with the cash, to 

LUTHER TUCKBK dk SON, Albany, If. Y. 
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1. Definitions of Terraii, Ac 
t. DeKcriptionH of Orders. 
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Z. j^eHcnpuuan oi uraers. ■;, 

ft. Insectii wliich Injure Fruit TreUT 
.. Insects wliicli Injure Clrain QfWfi§. 
i. Insects Injurious to (Sardeaa' 

. To sliow how full and valocM'e an article this Is. It may be men- 
'oned that i*ix Insects iiiJurloH to Fruit; Thhieen injurious to Grain, 
.od Six injurious to Oardeos. are described with complete and new 
'lustrations, engraved «in>ressly for this article In the Annual Reo- 
0. iOL It forms, in pofet of fact, the readiest uanp book op ento- 
'OLOOT for the practical use of the far^j^ and gardener, we have 

erseen. ^^-■* 

*fL NOTES ON nAWJ^NV t^iSIRABLl FL0W1B8-Tn Ik- 



BACK VOLUMES OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

The Third Series op The Cultivator was commenced In 1861, 
from wliich time all the volumes can now I>e sapplled. Priee. bonne' 
In muslin. If sent by mail, postpaid, 01— if sent by Express, or other 
wise, at the expense of the purchaser, 75 cents. The ten voinme^ 
completed with December, 1869, may be had for 07.60 and consiUotf 



T. Double Zinnia. 
\ Japan Pinks 
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lildirns Atrosangulnea. 
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In themselves— fbmlshed as they are each wHh a eompleto ladoz. 
and presenting the coUectlTO Informatioa and ezperienoe of so mm 
Practical Farmers* 

BEMENT8 AMERICAN Poultxrik's Compaviov. 
price 01.SS-Browtte*s American PooltrrTard. prios M— lOnsv^i 
Domr-^.'^ Poaltry-^iA }Hg« 76 centa. vw sale •> Mio <4Bca «C tU 
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>!■ Arlil>i WkMl nidre, *e. 

Dr. AtA. Fitch opened Ihe diicuMion by « sfaort leo- 
tun 00 tbo grain apbii. H« (Uted tlutt it had eilHed 
la Europe from time immemorial — iL wm described bj 
Fabridua SI jeara ago — but moM or tbe earlf 
were qnilc inpeHeot. Ita eibtence between barveata, 
•ud ita liiding place at that interTal, vn« entirely unliDown 
aolil Waeed out witbin two jeara in tbia oounlrj. Dr. F. 
then gare an icoount of !(■ MocesaiTe ravagea. Thii 
jear it hat tnoved westward — it hat meiaurablr diuppear- 
ad at llie cMl. It baa no doubt exiated bere for many 
ytara, but in amali numbera and thinly acattered. 
Iboagb Aphidea are known U multiply rapidly, yet we 
luTe no inatauce of auch rapid multipJicadon known, 
baa been eihiliiLed by ibe grain aphia in tbe paat and 
preaeot year. Tbia insect reaemblee the cabbage lice in 
Ita general diaracter — aocka juioea from tbe wheat pluit, 
and tliu* abatracta nutriment from the crop. It nemia no 
wing* except to pan from one field to another, and wa 
acconliagly find theae fiirniihed it only Ute In autumn 
when about to migrate. A, curiam change takes place in 
tliMt inxecla in aummar — when they feed early in tbe 
aeason on tbe green blades, Ui«r oolor is ot a graaa green ; 
but u soon sa tbey begin to partake ol the finer and 
itaher food of tbe kemela, Ib^ hue changes to a flne 
rich yellow 1 and tba parent inaect bu been known to 
bring forth brood exhibiting this change within th* apace 
of two or three days. Dr. F. In deacriUng ita hibiia, 
showed the fallacy at tbe ocoaalonal notion that small 
laaects eould be of sp<Hitaneaua production — and men- 
tioned the curtona faat that apfaidea generally lay egg) at 
ooe time of tbe year, and bring forth young at another. 
In the early part of tbe year, tbe female bring* forth per- 
faet insects only, and without aeosB to tbe male ; and U 
tbia lime all are femalat. Towards winter, malM an 



produced and egga lud, which rem^n through winter. 

Thli ia tbe usual courae with aphldet generally. Bat tbt 

grain aphis ia an eicepHon to this remarkable rule. Dr. 

F. has found that this bisect prodacta young, and not 

^ga, tbe whole year through ; tbey are left to (rseze on 

the wheat italkt u winter approaches, and Ibaw Into life 

again the next spring. And as other apfaidea need no 

malea to enable tbem to produce young, (whoaa eggi are 

not laid,) he doea not know but the grain aphis may that 

go on and produce the young female peipetoally. Thii 

pwnt needs further investigation. These Inaecta produce 

young at « time, and will nearly double IhsLr progeny 

tingle day — and thui increasing, a aingle female will 

s two million deaoendanta in twenty days if all anrrl** 

— a suffldent etplanilion of the enonnaas hjcreaas at 

harrsst time. BeTeral Insects, tbe natural enemlea of thii 

« next mentioned, which aem u> roduoe iu 

vast numbert. 

er to an inquiry of Qio. Oeodo, Dr, F. des- 
cribed the lady-bog, one of these natural enemiea, and 
stated that it nevercommitted any bijary looropa.* There 
are many species of this lady-bog, or Gocdnella. O. Qed- 
dn said he had a eiap ooTered with tbe aphis the past 
season, and they all suddenly disappeared, wlien on ex- 
amination tbe crop WM found coT^ed with lady-bugn T. 
G. Pnias inquired if Dr. F. thought the aphis likely to 
prore a permanent eril ; he replied be thought not, that 
it would probably only oocanooally, and during onulual 
year*, get tbe l>etler of Ibete other insects wliiuh destroy 

Dr. F. also gsre it as hit (pinion, in reply to a further 
quealion, that the whsat midge will be likely to proTe ft 
fortflidable foe to Ihe fanner, whenever the weather may 
be fBTorable to its increase. In dry seasons, and in dry 
localities, the fly cannot lay Ita eggs so abundantly ; but 
on wet places and in wet seasons ita deatructire elTMtl 
expected. Be also staled that In order to prevent 
the depredations of the midge, Heeaian Sy, and other 
almllar Insects, it is necessary to girs the crops a fertile 
lil, so as to make a atrong growth — while on a poor crop 

will not withstand ibelr asswilla. 

6. Qcnnn said ha had been aoenstomed to taks what 
Dr. FiTCB said aa a Iratb ; but be could not help think- 
was mistaken in tiiis matter of Ihe midge. In 1846 
the midge waa eiceedhigly deetruetive—be totally lost 70 
Bcrea that promised an abundant harrest. Now, fw fire 
years, be has had good crops— the midge haa done him no 
material harm, notwithstanding the varying aeaaona In 
theae later years. He admitted that he now gave belter 
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cultiyation, and farmed better, than then. He now raiMs 
Soule wheat, without seeing a midge in it ; last year luid 
16 acres, and none was discovered ; but lie has nearly 
given it up, because the Mediterranean is so much more 
productive that it pays better, even at a reduced price. 
T. G. Pmna thought Dr. Fitch correct, so far as practice 
exists among farmers generally — ^he thought that the gene- 
ral practice of raising the Mediterrantan was the reason 
that the midge had diminished. 

An experienced flour manufacturer (Exmpshall of 
Bochester,) said that the ** white wheat** had evidenUy 
mudi degenerated of late years, [as it may by successive 
growth from seed^] and the only way to restore it, in his 
opinion, is to change the seed. He bad almost given up 
the idea of ever getting good white wheat again. He 
found Mediterranean wheat to improve every year; it 
** bleaches out ^ — and at the present time, he would rather 
have the flour of Mediterranean than of white wheat. 
One sort had improved, while the other had deteriorated. 

Prof. BiwiT expressed his grateful thanks for the ex- 
ceedingly interesting lecture of Dr. Fitch, containing as 
it does, satisfactory indications of great labor and patient 
research, and conferring a lasting and great benefit upon 
the country at large, for the facts it has developed. 

It was stated by several preseut that early sown and 
early ripening wheat was more likely to escape the midge ; 
while some remarked that this rule should be reversed for 
spring Vrheat, which should be sown late. 

G. Orddes willed to put a question to Dr. Fitch — 
Why, if the midge increased at first, it did not continue 
to increase — instead of going away as it now evidentiy is 
doing? Dr. Fjtch did not admit that it was passing 
away, but thought that during some seasons it was more 
.^abundant and destructive than others — he had known it 
fai former seasons to nearly pass away apparentiy, not 
really, but afterwards to return from its lurking places in 
destructive force, and he feared this would be the case in 
the instance referred to in the question. 

6. Geddxs alluded to the fact that earljf wheat was 
more apt to escape its ravages, and that this was a promi- 
nent reason that the Mediterranean wheat escaped. A 
farmer from Seneca county, differed from the expressed 
opinion of some others, as to the value of white wheat — 
many in that county were returning to its culture, and 
were successful — they were decidedly of the opinion that 
the midge there was passing away. 

T. Ekmpshall of Monroe Co., stated that the ** Genesee 
Flour " had deteriorated in character, and the fact could 
not be disguised — his own experience as a flour manufactu- 
rer, had taught him this at his cost — the white wheat of 
which it was made, had ** run out,** — lost its quality. G. 
GxDDKS asked why millers were willing to pay a shilling 
more per bushel for white wheat, if it was not so good ? 

T. Exmpshall replied that many millers would not — 
^ers thought it would yield rather more flour — while 
others wanted it to whiten up such as was dark colored. 
'j, F. Allbn had found that at Buffalo the white wheat 
ras always the highest priced — the Eentucky white wheat 
lells there for $1.80 per bushel— Ohio white wheat a little 
esB — red wheat 10 to 16 cts. lower — sprmg wheat still less. 
iakers will pay a dollar more per barrel for white wheat 
lour, because it will absorb more water, and make more 
'read than any other flour. He corroborated the state- 
- -^u* »f others, th^t i*»- -o*^^ ipring wheat was more 
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were singularly influenced by causes that controlled their 
increase — a few years ago they were overrun by field mice 
— **yoB eould hardly tarn over a chip, b«t what thett 
would be a moose under it.** The next year tbey wert 
all gone. He tiiought many of these thmga ** beycnd 
our ken." Still he thought the introduetioD of aew va- 
rieties might be useful. 

Second ETeiiiiiir"""I^'aliiiii|r« 

Afler A. B. Coxoxa, chairman of the meetings, had 
offered a series of propositions, embodying the sobetance 
of last evenu)g*s discussions, Gxorox Gxddxb opened the 
discussion for this evening on underdrahiinff. He said 
his principal object was not to impart instruction^ but to 
bring out information from others. He alluded to the 
physical condition of the locality of Rochester — the con- 
densation of moisture from the lake at this place, in pro> 
ducing frequent riiowers^ as shown by meteorological tabies. 
At Lewiston, out of the prevailing range of winds from 
the water, much lees is found to fall. The water thai 
falls is carried off from the ground by stream?, and by 
evaporation from tiie douds— and thus a perpetual round 
is going on. About three-fourths of this water Is found 
to pass off by evaporation ; nearly one-fonrth by streams ; 
leaving a small portion to disappear hi some unknown 
way. Perfectiy dry earth, will receive and bold seven 
indies of water to every foot in depth, without its rai- 
ning off. If a soil should be plowed three feet deep^ il 
would hokl 21 inches like a sponge. Tbie b the reason 
that trenched soils hold so much without becoming over- 
charged, or becoming soon dry. A well polveriaed soil Is 
one quarter interstices or air, if the soil is dry ; bat theaa 
will be filled with water, if the soil is wet In the best 
condition for growth of plants, these Interstices bold air, 
and the particles of earth themselves are filled with 
moisture. An excess of water has been found to reduce 
the temperature 6^ degrees in summer— or equal to an 
elevation of two thousand feet or five degrees of latitude. 
The speaker then added, ** now, gentiemen, If you wlab 
to carry the soil of Rochester five degrees further Sooth, 
you must underdrain thoroughly,** To ascertain if soila 
need underdraining, observe if water stands in pott holes; 
or if frost is most destructive in low placea The ifl»- 
portance and advantages of underdraining were than point- 
ed out by some striking examples— one case had Jost 
come to hand, where a landowner obtained 8^ tons of hay 
per acre, where before he could not obtain more than one 
ton. The speaker then went on to describe the dlllbrent 
modes of laying drains, and showed the Importance ol 
doing the work right. He himself had evi many dUekm 
toithout draining his land, not then understanding tiie 
stratification of the subsoil. In order to nnderstand thf 
work well, he recommended farmers to study the woria 
which had been written upon the subject 

T. 0. Peters of Genesee Co., said that if dndning 
were carried out judiciously and thoroughly, it wooM 
alone increase the products of the State one-third — ^tfaat 
there is but littie land in the State that may not be grea^ 
ly benefitted by underdraining. In extensive regions h 
makes the difference of at least one hundred per oeni 
The coarse or aquatic grasses indicate the want of dndn 
age ; and to remove this water, and bring the tempeiatare 
as had just been stated, down to a level 2,000 feet lower, 
the advantages could be hardly estimated. He thoqghl 
one of the best things the State Agricoltonl Boeiety eo^ 
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•ge— -to make it aa important olject for its labors for 
Mvoral years to oome. 

H. T. £. FosTKft of Seneca county, said that John John- 
noM had cut bis drains about 2^ feet deep, and 2 rods 
apart Both lie and Robt. J. Swan bad ioupd it of great 
iatportance, wheat crops liaving increased to 40 buslieis 
per acre. He commended the practice of farmers draw- 
ing a distinct and accurate map of all their drains, that they 
might in future know precisely where to tap them. He 
said J. Johnston preferred drawing tile se?eral miles to 
making stone drains with stone at hand. In reply to a 
question, he said that without draining manure was nearly 
thrown away, which was one reason that good crops could 
not be obtained without this practice. 

Solon Robinson requested T. G. Peters to point oat 
the kinds of soil most beneitted by underdraining. The 
latter said that, with the exception of Long Island, there 
was hardly a locality in the Stato that did not require it. 
He gave the rule already mentioned, of digging trial boles, 
in order to observe when the water would stand, and 
wliere in such cases underdraining is always needed. 

G. Qeddes mentioned the case of a distiogubbcd fiumer 
of Westchester county, (Samuxl Failb,) who had gone 
among tlie old farmers in that county and very thorough- 
ly tile drained a laiige farm, that before was not really 
worth anything for cultivating, that now bad really as- 
tonished the old farmers there, and was actually worth 
$200 per acre. 

H. T. BaooKS of Wyoming, expressed bis surprise that 
DO qualification was made for the different circumstances 
of farmers. In Wyoming county, the place of his resi- 
dence, it would not pay, and he would give one thousand 
dollars to any one who would find a farmer that would 
buy a drained farm at its increased cost. A reply was 
made by a gentleman present, who had laid some 15 miles 
of tile within a few years, who said that it cost about 
$80 per acre to do it, and tliat the cost was always paid 
for within tliree years by the increased crops. He thought 
tliat if soil was tonadous enough to hold manure well, it 
would always need draining. He said that farmers might 
adopt poor husbandry, even on drained land, but tlwt 
good farmers would find the operation in most instances 
absolutely essential to success. He recommended poor 
cultivators, who thought draining too expensive, to sell a 
portion of their lands, and drain and give good cultivation 
to the rest 

G. Gbdoes asked if there was any one present who had 

practiced underdraining, that had lost money by it — if tK>, 

be would please to speak, now, on this occasion f No one 
answered. 

Baekr of Stouben county, being called upon by 

H. T. Brooks, said that his land was very similar to that 
of Mr. Brooks, but that his experiments in underdraining 
bad led him to very different conclusions — he had under- 
drained land that was worth about thirty dollars per acre, 
and increased its real value to over one hundred dollars 
per acre — in some instances to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per acre. This land he uses for raising sheep and 
grass. The audience now became somewhat excited, when 
Solon Robinson inquired '* if this Mr. Baker was really 
the Mr. Baker that Mr. Brooks intended to call up in his 
favor ? " when the latter admitted that he was — but be 
thought that for hiU land draming would not be profi- 
Uble. T. C. Peters thought that the object of his friend, 
Mr. Brooks, was to otU out diieussioa — and he described 
the many localities, even on bill land, where the wetness 



of the soil had caused the growth of coarse wet grasses, 
and where the operation would double or triple the value 
of the solL He admitted, as he had done before, that 
there might be much land that did not need it But be 
did not think there was a farm of i^ hundred acres in the 
whole of Alleghany county, some portions of which, at 
least, would not be benefitted by draining. 



TKIWI ET6nlBV***Fences9 &e* 

A. B. Conger, chairman, briefly summed up the lead- 
ing points reached by last evening's discussion on under- 
draining, the substance of which was given in our report 
of that discusswn. The subject for the present evening 
was 

Femoaa auid Osittle I«a'«r of lVeir*Tork* 

T. 0. Peters opened the discussion. He had obtained 
the statistics he was about to present, during four years 
exteosivie travel throngbout the state. He alluded to the 
great importance of providing fencing fbr the future— old 
fences were decaying, and new ones would be needed, 
and we ^ould have to adopt more nearly the practice of 
European countries. He assumed a mile of highway to 
each square mile of land — which is probably fitr within 
bounds. There are 28 million acres of Und— of this 
about 16 millions are improved and 10 millions unim- 
proved — the remaming 2 millions probably is villages, kct 
according to several authorities dted. According to his 
estimate there were about 28,000 miles of highway in the 
state, or 56,000 miles of road fence. The cost of road 
fence be placed at a dollar a rod — the capital requured to 
keep up the fence, another dollar at interest The total 
annual cost o( keeping up road fences, is over two mil- 
lion dollars, or nearly one half the entire state tax. 

The average size of farms over the whole state is esti- 
mated carefully at 100 acres each — ^these fenced in 10 acre 
lots, require 800 rods of fence on each farm — besides the 
cost of the waste land. The whole cost of all fences in 
the state, he figured at 1144,000,000. The annual in- 
terest on the fences on each farm is $66"Or $28,000,000 
are to be charged to the farmers of this state to keep up 
the fences annually. Tet all the taxes paid by by farmen 
is only 38 cents per acre, — the cities paying a large por^ 
tion — yet tlie annual tax that fences occasion is one dollar 
aiid twelve and a half cents per acre 1 

A member present stated that he had made a careful 
estimate of the roads of the state from Smithes large new 
map, which gives every public highway, accurately laid 
down, and he made the amount about twice as great, or 
60,000 miles, requiring 120,000 miles of highway fence. 

The cliairman (A. B. Conger,) in reply to an inquiry, 
said that the public had only the right of way on the land 
owned by private individuals — who really owned the land 
thus occupied. He then explained the present road law 
for the exclusion of cattle from the highway. 

L. F. Allen thought that while in some districts, where 
there are substantial God-fearing farmers, this law might 
by some mutual agreement be carried out ; yet through- 
out most of the state he believed it would be as much of a 
dead letter as the law against travelling on the Sabbath—* 
and he mentioned some instances where *' irresponsible 
vagabonds ** had annoyed their better neighbors by taking 
advantage of this law ; and the latter feared the threats 
of these vagabonds, should they enforce tlie law. He re- 
gards tlie present necessity of farmers to fence against 
intruders, as a most formidable evil, but he hardly knew 
bow to furnish a remedy. 
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Dr. Thompson of Aurora, described the efforts of his ablj impressed with live feneet^ but had retsrned with ■ 
neighbors in procuring the enactment of a special law, to different opinion — ^be regarded them as a verj expenshre 
exclude cattle fVom the streets of bis Tillage, which, with fence, althoogb thej miglit be the best that eould be in 
the determination of a number of land-owners, they had troduced on the western prairies. In traveUiikg tbroi^b 
carried out and entirely excluded cattle and other animals. France, no fences were to be seen — cattle were sometimes 
Their highways had become smooth grass plots, and now observed feeding tied by a halter, bat generally tbey were 
after the lapse of several years, it had become unnecessary kept up. In France there were not enough fences to 
to use gates, — and many of them had been removed from suit our wants ; in England they had too Bi«eh. In 
their hinges. So well pleased bad the neighboring farm- England premiums bad been offered for the most sne- 
ers become with these results, that the past winter they cessfal eradication of hedges. The President had eon- 
had asked for a similar town law, and this had led to the eluded that he had too much fencing on bis own farm— 
enactment of the state law now in force — they had in he intended to reduce it one-half, and make his fields 
fact received in this way much more than they asked for. larger. In England the hedge evidently destroys the 

Solon Robinson said a correspondent bad proposed an ^<^ue of the land for several feet on each side, by the 
amendment of that law, by which it should become the exhaustion of the roots, and the necessary trnno^ng is ex- 
duty of the pathmaster to enforce the law and exclude the pensive. He is satisfied that in this State we have a great 
cattle, as a part of his duty in keeping the road in order. ^^^ ™0f« fence than is necessary, but be wo«ld recom- 
L. F, Allen replied by asking, " who made the pathmaster ? ™«nd a gradual reduction in this respect. 
Is it not the very men who, owning little or no land them- T. C. Peters moved that the Society approve of the 
selves, claim the privilege of breaking that law, by turn- present road law— that it meets the view of the State 
ing their unruly animals into it— would pathmasters thus Agricultural Society— and that it recommend and orge Hi 
manufactured be likely to enforce it V* enforcement. Carried nearly unanimously. 

T. 0. Peters said he thought the law much more gene- ^^- ^°^"**'°' Secretary of the Society, was requested 
rally enforced than Mr. Allen was aware of. He cited m- ^ '^^ •^'°* ^^ *»^* observations in Europe, Eiore particQ- 
sunces where years ago men had raised a cow and a horse, ^"^^ '"^ '"^**^^'' *^ ^^® S'^*' exhibition of the Worid** 
&a, in the road. They were cured of this practice by his ^**'- ^® '^^ *^»* notwithstanding the refusal of the 
leaving his road fences low on purpose, and then notifying ^^^^^ Government to appropriate any tbmg for faeUi- 
them that the law would be rigidly enforced if the cattle ^^^°6 ^^^ exhibition of American productions, every 
intruded in the fields. The result, after some litigation, «^°^*^ ""« ~^"^^ ^ American exhibitors that could be 
was successful ; and as he was willing that they should »»*^^^- When the juries, which were composed of the most 
procure the feed if they would take care of the cattle, they «te»Jgc°* men of all nations, declared the awards, all were 
had as a consequence become scrupulously careful of his ^tonished that out of only 96 American exhibitors^ 8S re- 
interests, by asking the privilege to keep his fences up for <^®*^^«^ premiums ! No other nation received any thing like 
the sake of the feed. Under the new law he had succeed- *^»«- ^ * P^^^^ ^^ ^^« immense extent of that exhibi- 
ed m having it carried out, by promptness and energy, ^'^°» ^« ^^^ *^* ^^ ^^^«-^ «^« "^^ than the great 
and by fearlessness of any threats. It was only in those Exhibition of 1851-were densely filled with the choicest 
neighborhoods where the inhabitants lacked back-bone P«>ducUons and objects. This exhibiUon showed a re- 
that the law was trodden underfoot-where these owners '"*"^*"^ P'^^^ *° *«° ^*»"- Throughout neatly eveiy 
of depredators perceived that their threats produced an ^'^ ^^ ^^» Indications were distinctly visible that Aaeri- 
effect He thought it ought to be made the duty of path- "^l ">^e°t,o°8 ^ shown in 1851, had been extensively 
masters to enforce the law, and a fine be annexed to its ^^^"^ ' "^^^^^^^J^,^ f^^^'^. '^V' ^^ «»«^oned • 
neglect, so that they would have a sufficient excuse for ""™*^^ ^( exceedingly mterestmg instances to show this 
doing their duty. He stated, in answer to a question, '^"^^•"^ ^^^^"/^ conclusively the most import«it re- 
that there was no law to compel farmers to fence the '"**« that would b«ve been derived from a IHtle govern. 
« . , mental aid. Col. J. said that be was astonisbeo to per- 

Judge Wamer stated a serious defect in the present "/!! ""^ ''»'"^''''»' •«»^'»n«f f »' » English .gricuHnm 

law, in not providing for the payment o< damages which ""»»"«>« ^t ten years-and it now mdieated • high de- 

cattle might commit in breaking into fields or enclosures. ^^ ^ P*' ^ ^^' 

The officer should have power to assess damages on the ^^g NEW-YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

sale of the cattle. 

A member (name not heard) thought the law would ExhibiUon at Ro cheste r, Sept 28-Oot 8. 

never be enforced until street fences were removed, and Floral Hall and tke Fruits. 

he thought, perhaps, the Society should take some action it appeared to be universally conceded that no prevSovs 

with this view. Another member expressed his surprise fair had ever shown so rich and varied a disphiy nor so 

that the gentleman from Erie, (L. F. Allen,) " who was extensive a collection of Fruits as occupied tliree or 

six feet four or five inches high," should have any fear, as four hundred feet of the wide tables that lined the interior 

he expressed, of the threats of any one. D. M. Clark of of the spacious tent devoted to them. The number of 

Alleghany, said there were many in his county that had amateur collections was very numerous, and a lai^ share 

formerly been in the practice of street pasturing— one who of them were of great merit The ** professional Hst* 

owned 20 head, who had turned them into the road and was not less so ; the aim of the exhibitors was evidently 

hired out his pasture, had been induced to conform to the not to throw together everything they ndsed, good and 

requisitions of the new law, and it has generally been car- bad, but to exhibit only valuable sorts, grown in tile best 

ried out. manner. Ellwanger k Barry's eoUectloBS, edipsed ol 

E. Cornell, Fkesident of the Society, stated some of his course, all others ; but some of the rest were wottl^ of 

observations when in Europe. He had gone abroad fiivor all pndse. Among the prini^al exhifaitoi* of 
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coIIecUoDfl were J. H. ICattiflon, of Jackaonville, Tomp- 
kins oouD^ ; W. B. Smith, Syracuse ; and J. Donnelan & 
Son, W. King, Frost & Co., and C. J. Ryan, near Roches- 
ter. The collections of native grapes far exceeded any- 
thing previously shown ; to these, large contributions were 
made by C. L. Hoag of Lockport; Hooker k Co., Seely 
k Ca, Frost k Co., and Ellwanger k Bti;crj of Rodiester ; 
and an espedally fine collection of thirty sorts, some of 
great excellence and variety, by the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, Hammondsport, Steuben county. Fine speci- 
mens of the Adirondac grape were shown by J. W. 
Bailey of Plattsbuigh, Clinton county. This new sort, 
which he thinks a seedliog of the Isabella, possesses a good 
deal of the appearance and characteristics of its reputed 
parent, is nearly or quite free from pulp, and of a very 
agreeable and pleasant flavor. The bunches were good 
and handsome. Most persons would prefer it to the Isa- 
bella, although the latter when fully ripe^ which is very 
rarely the case, is hard to excel Some fruit raisers ob- 
jected slightly to the Adirondac for being " watery," and 
not quite so marked in its flavor as would be desirable ; 
but if as early as is claimed for it, namely, a month before 
the Isabella, it cannot fail to become a favorite. 

The Floral department of this hall was admirably arrang- 
ed — as was expected from the master hand of James Vick 
the Superintendent The costly artificial temples of ver- 
dure seen on former occasions, gave place to the simple 
and refreshing arrangement of a natural garden. The 
leading features of this arrangement have been already 
mentioned in a former number of this journal, and we 
wish only to commend particularly on tliis occasion, the 
entire keeping in the union ot moss-covered eveigreen- 
lined tables for both fruits and flowers, rustic railing for 
bordering the alleys for spectators, and the fine apparently 
natural beds of large house-plants which were interspersed 
on the large grass plot in the central portion of the tent. 
The mode of constructing these beds was to place the 
plants together in close contact over the surface of the 
bed ; line its exterior with curiously worn irregular stones 

of equal size, and entirely obscure the pots by a carpet of 
evergreen boughs. 

About one quarter of the whole circle of flower tables 
was covered with a brilliant profusion fh>m the untiring 
Hrs. Van Namee of Rensselaer Co., who has for so many 
years contributed laigely to the floral display at the State 
'fiiirs. One of the finest floral ornaments in this collection 
was a beautiful and simple basket, trimmed with ever- 
greens and filled with fiowers, with a delicate wreath en- 
twining its handle — a far more tasteful object than the 
elaborate structures, shields, stars and other forms, made 
up stiffly of flowers themselves. There were several other 
oollections of flowers of nearly equal merit, besides ex- 
tensive ones from Frost k Co. and Ellwanger k Barry. 
Tlie Domeatio Stall* 

This fine permanent building was well filled with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of ingenuity and skill. It contained 
some objects of especial interest. One of the most so was 
a model of Ogden*s machine for manufacturing cement 
pipe for drains and water pipe. This machine is likely to 
prove one of much value. The tile is made under a high 
pressure, giving them a very compact tej;tiire, regular 
form and finished surface. As the process of burning is 
obviated, the pipe may be made more cheaply than by the 
nsoal mode of boming clay. It may be also used instead 
of lead pipe for the conveyance of water underground, 
and of course at far less expense than lead. The machines ' 



are expensive, costing a thousand dollars each, and one 
will make two thousand tile in a day. From the statement 
of the cost of manufacture, we infer that such pipes may 
be made for about two-thirds the expense of common 
earthen tile, while it is of better quality. 

Standing beside this model was the admirable lime-light 
for locomotives, invented by Dr. 6. H. Smith of Roches- 
ter. Common gas is used instead of hydrogen, and at* 
mospheric air for oxygen — the orifices through which they 
pass being similar to those of a common compound blow- 
pipe. The light emitted is about fifteen times as strong 
as that of the common locomotive lamp. The gas is com* 
pressed in a reservoir of four or five cubic feet capacity, 
and reduced in bulk about ten times with a pressure of 
some 200 pounds to the inch, and when once filled will 
continue running eight or nine hours. 

Daniel Sager of Greenbush, exhibited the model of a 
wagon-brake, which appeared to possess great meric It 
is so constructed that when the vehicle descends a hill the 
brake instantly becomes self-acting, but not in backing 
the wagon. A cast iron block presses the tire of the wheel, 
and lasts till it is literally worn out, when it is at once re- 
placed by another. The whole c(mtrivance is both in- 
genious and simple, and may be attached to a common 
wagon at a cost of $4 to $6. 

Fishes patent nursery or night lamp, is a new invention, 
possessing much convenience. It is simply a lamp, burn- 
ing gas or kerosene, and heating a small boiler. A three 
quart reservoir is boiled at a cost of one cent. The water 
may be kept hot, and boiled rapidly at short notice by 

turning up the flame. It must be a fine thing for a sick 
room. 

The Mica Lamp Chimney Co. of Syracuse, exhibited 
their lamp chimneys, which possess the several advantages 
of not breaking if allowed to fall, not cracking by heat, 
remaining unsoiled by smoke, afid being easily cleaned. 
They are certainly valuable. 

S. B. Dewey, Jr., of Rochester, exhibited a collection 
of kerosene lamps ; among them is a small night lamp, 
which we have tested for several weeks, and it is a perfect 
little contrivance of its kind — the flame being easily re- 
duced to the size of a pin*s head if needed, and readily 
regulated. 

Hutchinson k Lyon of Cayuga, also had on exhibition 
an excellent contrivance for the perfect combination of 
kerosene in lamps — ^which even obviated the use of 
chimneys in some instances, and rendered simple the labor 
of trimming. 

The rest of the contents of Domestic Hall exhibited in- 
dustry, taste and ingenuity, but they do not need separata 
notices in a condensed report like this, and their variety 
may be understood by naming a few, such as furs, quilts, 
carpets, rugs, ottomans, sewing machines, penmanship, 
photographs, paintings, embroidery, clothes wringers, 
pianos, " native wines,^* preserved fruits, travelling bags 
and trunks, articles of dress, bedsteads, barometers, hats, 
models of bridges, hose, yam, flannel, stocking-yam, 
mittens, and Dewey^s fine paintings of fruits and flowers 
for nurserymen and others. 

The Dairy and Meclaaiilca' Halls. 

Dairt Hall was not well filled. A few large and 
apparently excellent cheeses from Oneida county were tha 
whole representation under this head. One of them 
weighed over half a ton. Most of the newly used cheese 
vats were in the hall — including the Oneida, Roe*s, and 
others. A number of newly patented chums were ob- 
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served, but nearly all had the defect of too much com- 
plexitj, while thej did not appear to possess any decided 
advantage over simpler sorts. A similar objecUon, com- 
plexity, existed with some of the butter workers. The 
Bame hall contained a moderate exhibition of good vege- 
tables — a good collection of grains and seeds, and several 
complex patent bee hives. Another subdivbion of the 
ball was occupied with a moderate collection of stoves 
and hot air furnaces, a number of water lifters, and a 
miscellaneous collection of mechanical contrivances, some 
of considerable interest and value. A simple, ten dollar 
root cutter, made by J. R. Robertson, Syracuse, appeared 
to be one of the best we have seen. A superb collection 
of cutlery was exhibited by D. R. Barton & Co. of Roch- 
ester. A new grain cradle, possessing some conveniences 
for adjusting and regulation, in connection with durability, 
came from Remingtons, Markham k Co. of Ilion. D. W. 
Seely of Albany, exhibited a good brick machine. A 
neat, compact and strong willow peeler was furnished by 
Easterbrooks of Geneva. Wm. Lines of Rochester had 
a compact and convenient coal sifter. Well made steam 
engines were contributed by D. A. Woodbury & Ca, 
Rochester. Eames* Water Engine, of which some of 
our readers will remember a remarkable account in last 
year's Country Gkntlrman, was also on exhibition. It 
possesses the power of elevating a stream of water to a 
height many times greater than the head which elevates 
it, by the simple reciprocating motion of a piston — and 
while it is extremely simple, it operates somewhat as a 
steam engine, only the heud of water works it, in the 
•ame way that the head of steam drives in the steam 
engine. It is not unlike the water ram in its results, but 
operates with little or no waste of water. Without seeing 
it in actual operation we were disposed to think very 
favorably of it, and that it promi^tes to bo extremely 
valuable. 

The Live Stock. 
CATTLE. — ^The collection was moderate, but embraced 
some excellent animals. There were no extensive herdi> 
of Short-Horns on the ground. Among the exhibitors 
were Geo. Miller of Markham, C. W. ; James 0. Sheldon 
of Geneva ; E. Griffin of Duchess county ; A. B. Conger 
of Haverstraw ; Dr. George Pliillipa of Ogdensbufgh, who 
bad many good animals ; A. Stevens of Batavia ; and C. 
K. Ward of Le Roy. The principal exhibitors of Devonn^ 
were Joseph Hilton of New Scotland ; A. Stevens of 
Batavia; and A. B. Conger of Haverstraw. S. D. Hun- 
gerford, Brodie, Campbell k Co., and J. F. Converse, all 
had very 6ne Ayrshiret. ErastUij Corning, Jr., of Albany, 
as usual, nearly swept the board witli his excellent JJere- 
fords — if we mistake not, he carried ofl' all the premiums 
but one, which wa6 awarded to John Huvey of Broome 
0OUDty. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions on the grounds, 
▼as tluit of the skill of a young man by the name of Wil- 
lams, from Jefiferson Co., who without yoke, or any kind of 
jamess or linos, preserved complete control of six young 
Veers, driving them and working them through all kinds 
/i* evolutions, and almost literally doubling and twisting 
hem, with scarcely ever speaking a word, and almost 
vholly by gentle signs of the whip or hand. Such perfect 
jiscipline and control, with never a loud word, furnished 
\ strong contrast with the noisy vociferation with which 
*ome fnrmen ^*nk it necessary to dr*"' oxer acoomoa- 



The show of SHEEP was unusually fine and very » 
tensive. The ranges of pens extended for About ■ tfm- 
ter of a mile. Among the Spanish Merin<f», were If 
fine animals from George Campbell of YenDont, whkh 
were not excelled by any in tliis clasa ; ilie laigest nm 
had sheared 20 lbs. one years* growth, bst seasoik, and i\\ 
lbs. this year. Pitts k Wiley of Honeoye, 52 head U 
the full blood Spanish, excellent animals. Si HUbaao cf 
Avon, 10 handsome rams of the Alwood MerinoiL Whl 
Chamberlain about sixty head of Spanish Merinos^ vm 
40 of which were full blood, — in tfae lianda of his excd* 
lent manager Carl Heyne. Among other exhibiton^ m 
observed the names of Carl Heyne himself, W. Lw Chtti- 
berlain, £. G. Cook, N. M. Dart, John FSeree, Joha 
Brown, E. X. Bissell, and otliers. A pair of large and Cm 
Lcicesters were exhibited by James Lawrie, Scarborosgh, 
C. W. Amos F. Wood, Jefferson Co., Jurtan Wians of 
Albany Co., and Geo. Miller, C. W., several fine animabof 
the same breed. Brodie, Campbell k Co. had a large ad 
excellent herd on the grounds. John Snell, Bramptoa, 
C. W., had 18 Cotswolds and 4 Leioesten; Uie iwo-yor 
animals weighing about 320 lbs., and ahearing 15 Ifaa; 
the yearlings weigh about 270 lbs. James F. Connm 
and £. Gazley were prominent among the laige ejJiiUtM 
of excellent Cotswolds ; and there were good ones 6mi 
Cooper Sayre of Ontario Co. A half-dozen laige aad fri 
ones, bred by F. W. Stone of Guelph, G. W., and Ihttnid 
and exhibited by W. M. Smith of Detroit, wera jtatod lo 
weigh 400 lbs. each. 

Charles B. Meek of Canandaigua, had lOBaaxeenetk 
specimens of his Hampshire and Shropshire Downs. Geo. 
Betteridge of Riga, showed some good Cotawdds. Amoof 
the South- Downs, nothing of course could excel tlie splen- 
did animals of S;imuel Thome ; while aome animals of 
great excellence were also shown by James O. SheMen of 
Geneva, P. Ijorillard of Fordham, A. B. Conger of Have^ 
straw, kc. Very fine Shropshire Downa were exhibited 
by J. liorillard, and Hampshire Downs by A. T. Fmisodl 
Among the exhibitors of Leicesters were C. B. EssUbsb 
of Jefferson county, and others. 

SWINE.—There were many fine animola, bat the 
exhibition was not quite equal to the extensive one last 
year at Watertown. Among the exhibitors of Yorltshirtf 
and kindred breeds, were Robert Ball, T. O. Joaei^ 
Brodie, Campbell k Co., A. C. Clark, and othera. E. S. 
Hayward sliowed a fine herd witli some mixed blood. 
James F. Converse an extensive herd of thoroughbred 
Yorkshires. A large and fine Essex boar was broi^ht by 
R. B. & A. A. Underbill of Duchess Co. T. T. Cavansgh 
exhibited a huge animal of the Yorkshire class, that wsi 
stated to weigh full half a ton, 

POULTRY.— The exhibition of poultry was a fine one- 
two hundred feet in length were densely packed with 
cages of handsome and selected breeds. Among the 
prominent contributors were HefTron k Beet and K N. 
Bissell, who had many animals — and Lewis F. Allen, J. 
IL Page, D. P. Newell, E. P. Cheever, P. S. Clute, 6. 
Westfall, W. King, and £. A. WendeU of Albany, aU 
of whom had valuable contributions. 
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The collection of tliese was extensive and Talnable, and 
as was to be expected, was especially so in Mowers and 
Reapers, and in Horse-powers and Tlirasldng Ma ch h ist 
characteristics of the great grain-raising rcgloi In whith 
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loblnca, eitoDding lorote llie ground*, the; aiiggcalcd the 
llDinetue inporUuce it present atuclied to iDTentions of 
tbb clnneMT, furDi«hing, is tb«j do, the onlj' meuia by 
Wbldi tbe million brmen of the Dorthern atatea ran now 
tmzTj OD niceenfuIlT the ciiUivttion of gnin, while ao 
uui; Uboren luive pMaed from the plow to tbe battle- 
Seld. 

The following list of ejliibiwra of horseiwweri ind 
thmhing niai;hine9, mony of whom had ceieral machines 
each, will show ihe eitent and value of this put of tlie 
•zLibilton: — Emery Brothera, and Wheeler, Uelic^lc & 
Co., Albany; B. A H. Harder, Cohleahlll ; O. Weiting- 
bouwJi Co., Schenectady; Birdnll ABrokaw, West Heh- 
rietu; Dow 4 Fowler, FowlerTilIe; J. M. Harvey 4 Son, 
Amatenlam; Liwrenue & Gould, Troy; Hildreth * Co., 
Lovkporl; Pcrigo, Avery 4 Gould, Qroton, and Rsher, 
Weiland 4 Uo., Buflalo. Mom or all of these machinea 
indicated great eice Hence. 

Among other machines on the ground, were Emery's 
OroBS-cut n.w. La Toarctle's tile macbiuo, which acreona 
tbe clay and nnbea the ^le at one operation, and which 
Wai kept at work on the ground; valuable sectional cast 
irallera and elod-crushen, fhim Biirrall of Geneva; a vi- 
brating or dirC-ahaklng potato digger, which may prove 
Valuable, from Wm. B. Ryan of East Pembroke ; a fine 
•olleoUoii oroleel plows and oulUvalon from Remingtons, 
Markbam 4 Co., llion; another collection of good and 
durable irou-frame harrows and culliTaton, from J. Fink 
of Baldwinaville ; and another collection from Whiteside, 
Beaaetl 4 Co. of BrockporU 

Tbe large collection of Uowers and Reapers will be no- 
ticed neit Keek; but the newly invented Sclf-Itaker nt- 
taehed to Kirby's Reaper, slionld not he overlooked. Tiiin 
contrivance is a very simple one, ia moved by gearing, and 
appeared by an imperfect trial with straw, to do Its work 
lo a tcry complete manner. 

There wan a very good number of grain drilla on the 
ground, and at Srat sight it would seem rather dlFGciiU lo 
determine which one was really the best. Bicklord k 
Botrman, Uacedon, N. Y., and T. Seymour, Eaal Bloom- 
field, N. Y., exhibited each a combined drill, brondcaec 
grain sower, seed sower attachment, and an atlauhmcnt 
for sowing plaster, ashes, guano, or any other fertilizer at 
the same time. Mr. M. Downey, Springfield, Clarke Co., 
D., eibibited a combined grain drill, which, by tlie way, 
took the fiist and only premium, of a silver medal, wiiich 
possessed many features which recommend It highly lo 
CTCrj farmer who watiU a good drill. The judges 
on this class of farm implements, who were all prac- 
tical farmers, were guided by the prici of Uie im- 
pletDCDt, ila nitnpliciti/, its dnrabitili/ and its con- 
wnie>ie«. This last one Rould admit of tlie tubes being 
in a line or in a lig-iug position ; the grass seed altxcii- 
nent was bthind the lubes, which left tlie grass seed to 
bo covered by the rain ; the grain tubes were India rub- 
ber, instead of iron or line, nhich is quite preferable ; 
■lid the prkc was nearly one-third lesa than the other 
drills. And, more than this, there was a land raeaaurer 
attaciied to this dril), by which the teamster could see at 
a glance exactly bow much ground he had passed over, 
and how inuth grain and grass seed also he is sowing per 

Ira S. Stanbrough, Newark, exhibited a hand seeding 
tnachine, with phister sower attached, which ia a genuine 
vuu^at, md eota Imt liuie^ We mw it in oferalion, 



and it sowed cloverseed very evenly, and much faster and 
better than could be sown by hand. The plaster atuch- 
meut, in our opinion. Is superior to anything else that was 
eiliibited in that line, considering tbe price of it and con- 



J. Nourse 4 Co., Boston, Uasa., exhibited a uuiTersal 
plow, with iron beam, having several different patterns of 
mold-boards, for diRerent kinds of work, which appeared 
to poeaesa quite as much merit as any other cust-iron plow 
on the ground. 

Of horse hoes there were but two iraplemenia entered, 
or these Milton Alden's horse hoe, or thill cultivator, took 
the Brat priie, (8. There was, besides, a large variety of 
one-horse and two-horse cultivators, which were mOEt ex- 
cellent implenients, well made, and of good style, 

Hr. J. Fink, Baldwinsvitie, N. T., exhibited a Union 
Climax Cultivator, which U a most superior Implement,' 
especially for working among potatoes, and for digging 
tliem. In the line of Potato Diggers, where farmers da 
not misa but one-fourth or half an acre, this will subserve 
an excellent purpose, as the small u-on harrow, which ia 
attached lo the implement, will bring out every potito t< 
tlie surface of tlie ground. 

There was a good assortment of harrows on liie ground, 
and one combined revolving harrow, which di^<closos a new 
and valnable principle, and whicli we have seen in opera- 
tion, and know to be a valuable implement, touk the £rat 
premium. 

Intimately connected with harrows was a revolving cast- 
iron olod crusher, wliich, no doubt, would operate well 
where lumps and cloda are always sufflciently dry not to' 
pack hito the grooves, in which case It would be but little 
better than a plain land roller. 

There has evidently been a vast amount of thought and 
money expended in endeavoring lo get up implemcutj 
tltal are different from anything now in use, and which 
never were, and never will be, of any practical utility to 
funners. Tliis was the case here at the fair. There were 
thousands of dollars worth of farm implements tliat were 
utterly worthless as real practical implements, and still lbs 
inventors Butter themselves that they have produced some- 
thing that Hill astonish tbe world. Of such implements 
we do not propose to say anything, but to speak of those 
which possess true lueiit, that will stand the test in futurg. 
years, and which will operate well whenever they may be 

TURNIPS AFTER CORN AGAIN- 



loads of Kuta. Biifjas, on a lot vonuating of about 1^ acres, 
wliieh was a lieavy clover sward turned under in June, and 
well top-dresecd with fine compost. The next neason I plan- 
ted to corn, sngipoiiing, of course, to receive good rcLume, 
as Die land liad been so tborouKhly fed the year previous. 
The result was, liowever, a total failure — there not being 
sufficient grain really to pay for lutrvesting. I liave also 
known similar caws of failure in our locality since The 
reason I am wholly unable to assign, as the land was cei^ 
lainly in good tilth, hut iufer the turnips must oitract- 
some ingredient from tlie toil whicb is all-important to 
the oom crop. Perhaps Prof. Johnson, or some other of 
our agricultural oliemiats, can (ell us "hit it is. ^Ve only - 
know the facts, without pretending lo assign llie cnu-e. 
UUhut. Obbb. W. J. PETTUE. 
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JtoT Hit CoodU-j Gentlemmn tnd CiiMtbIoi.] 

SOW ED C ORN. 

I becnme b fanner in April, 1S5B, aDil therefore as mj 
enperienoe in farming is brief, ihoBt wlio cliooee can skip 
«Ter what I bare to Ba,T. But ciperienced or not, I find 
I have aiicceeded in making farming, on f lOO land, pay ; 
•od if I waa asked lo name Ihe reason, I should nnheailat- 
loglj point to the production of imimi coni, Uj produc- 
tion of this crop this year nilt amount to about IS acres, 
10 of which I have Just finished culling, designed more 
particulartj for late use; the twlance hoa cither been fed, 
or is Jet Blauding to be fed before frost, if there is time 
enough befort) tliat event, or to be iustanll; cut down 
ahould that GTeut ba tlireatctied. 

I have before etplaiued taj method of raising sowed 
ooni, but as 1 see so much poor stuB' under tliis title about 
the counlrf. 1 consider it mj dutj la repeat mf system. 

Oa tlie largest scale, I raise this crop on (he Moliawk 
Flats. In June I turn over an old meadoir, harrow 
tliorouglil]!, and with tlie AJbanj drill, sow Western corn 
tn the lap or al the lap of erery other furrow, I ciilti- 
Volo once witli Alden's tbill cultivator, and that is all till 

No* at the lowest eslimale, I am reaping 2S to BO tons 
of tlie best cow food in the world per acre, at the trifling 
Oullaj of 

Three binleh^of™ "!!;:;;"::!""::.■;;" ;;'."!;.' \'.» 

cuiiiimuid bindiQii. !!!!!!!!li!!!!!!!!i!"!i g'w 

UaulUfS to ram andHlwkLait...'.-' - S.DD 

That is to say, the fodder stacked up In myyard coats less 
than two dollars per ton, Or less ttian one cent for ten 
pounds. 

I have said nothing about manure, for I use none at atl 
Tor the Flat's crop, and it leaves the land in a most excel- 
lent condition for the succoedini; crop, which is oats or 
barley with grass seeds ; for be it uiideriitood, sowed com 
la ual ail ixhauiting crop. In the most perfect degree it 
Domes up to the requirements I have seen discuased in 
the CocMTRV Gentlkuan during the Inst year, of a fallow 
crop. It shades the land ; it assists in decomposing the 
BOd ; it assists in destroying and smotherijig weeds by its 
luxuriant and late growtli, and it requires that tbu weeds 
ahould be destroyed in llie curlier stage of its growth. 
What more is required of a fallow cropf 

Talk about rootsi carrots, (urni[M, &c. T hare heard 
of 1,000 bushels of the former — some twenty tons per 
acre; and of the latter, the Scotch farmers talk about 

fifteen, but I venture to say that no person in the United 
8ta(ee ever succeeded in mising over an acre or t«o of 
bitiier at thoie rates. It is generally nmall patches that 
produce o( (*e rate of 1,000 bushels of carrots per acre ; 
the labor actually forbids eitensive Selds, even if cellar 
room did noL 

But the objector sirs the mot crop is worth (he most. 
It ought to W, for it doubtless costs at leant Ave times as 
tnnch to produce one-half the quantity, or in other words. 
I can produce ten pounds of sowed com as cheaply u I 
Oould one pound of any root crop, unless it may bo pota- 
toes of some of the new and hardy varieties. 

Now let us see what the value of sowed com really is. 
Let me first premise that I took the tronble to weigh a 
portion of my upland crop in Augaiit, and i found it to be 
SS tons of Ihe green fodder per acre, and not nearly fully 
grown at that, though probably q<iite as valuable as if ma- 
ture. But as to the value. I feed and milk 66 to 68 
cows. They are milked at 1 o'clock a. h. As soon as 
milked a bag of two bushels of "ships" is fed out to some 
of the more deserving of tlie herd. After breakfast, or 
kbout 1, they are turned out upon afler-feed, and kept 
there about three hours. They fill tliemaelves pretty well, 
thpugh not Bufflciantly to lie down general/. At 10 they 



are turned into a lot where there is plenty of water, brt 
no feed. At 12 they go into (he stable, where the cca 
is already placed in tlieir mangers, in quantity aboU 10 
pouuds per cow. At £ they are again milked and Innud 
out where they just get feed enough to keep ibem hoi; 
till 9 or 6, when they are sgain turned Into the slabtft 
where about 40 pounds per cow, of corn, haa been pM 
in their mangers. 

The reader can Judge how large ■ proportion of diet 
food is com. I estimate two-thirda, though thnr pastiis 
is good, but allow onu half. Well then, S7 animaU k 
iS days days had consumed just 231 sqaare rods of eon, 
or 10 rods per day for the whole herd, or the stiteeDlbof 
nn acre per day for one-half the living of S7 cows; or eat 
eighth acre per day for their entire living; or aoim l,i(ll) 
pounds of the fodder, or 60 pounds per day per bead k* 
the half of it. Calculation shows that 108 rods should, a 
this rate support a cow in milk S6S days. Will any rort 
crop in the universe beat thisT 

For upland an abundance ol manure must be used, ad 
besides the cnl^vatien, one hoeing and weeding is gira. 
The distance apart of the rows Ihe same, say H incita 
and Ihe stalks about 3 inches apart. If the reader *ill 
lake the trouble to calculate, he will Bud that if the staUt 
averaged a pound each with these conditions, the jiell 
ahould be 6S tons per acre, but they do not. Arm! 
stalk in Ihe tassel will weigh a pound, as I have man J tsMi 
proved, but tlicy will not avenge that. 

For winter use, tlie com is iMuod in btindlea, and Hi 
up in the scsck-yard in moderate sized stooka well bomd, 
consisting of twelve bundles. From this yard il is laka 
as fed out, and I hare fed as late aa February liL II 
kept well till then. 

Let nie close my essay with an incident appropot to llM 
subject. One day last June, when oar hay crop hwluj 
unpromisinf; enough, I met a diatlngniahed polititran of 
this State, whose reputation is national, and who isbeddcs 
being a politiuisn, a practical farmer — much the noblest 
calling of the two by the way, — "Mr. W.," said bt, 
"what shall we do for hay neil winter! Shall we wa 
Qungarisn grass?' 

Tlie Governor, by the way, was one of the Brst lo bring 
that humbug from Iowa into this county, t replied tint 
I sowed VVi-stem com, and was then about (o sow ua 
acres of flats for winter use, besides my usual crop for 
summer. Acting upon my advice, he sowed tome •■> or 
eight acres of his Bats with com. I met him the othsi 
day. He had harvested bis crop, and rtmailied " whsl ■ 
splendid crop it is. Why is there not more of it pr»- 

American Farmers, ask yourselves that question, snj 
cease imitating English farmers. Adapt your farming id 
jour climate, w. UlUa, Sept., i86i. 



The Provincial Fair of Upper Cuuida. 
We much regret Ihat unavoidable rarcumstanees prC' 
vented our attending the eihibition of the Provincial Ag. 
Society of Canada West, week before last at ToroBU. 
From friends who were present we team that it was well 
attended, the sales of admission tickets amountiog In ttl 
whole to probably (12,000 or flS.IXtO. In several de- 
partments — particularly perhaps, Short-Horned, Ualloway 
and Angus Cattle, and the mutton breed of Sheep, A* 
show is thought to have been a remarkably goad one, ami 
throughout it probably compares favorably with any ever 

Ur. Harris of Ihe Genesee Farmer, who wu prtfeilt 
has kindly furnished us with a copy of the Catalogue ei 
the Exhibition. This is a most important a^unet to lb* 
interest and usefulness of such a Show, and erershiee rt 
had the opportunity of learning lis vilne at tile Foiw^ 
~ ihibitions, we have been most deairou that our Soehty 
should bIbo issue a Catalogue of Its eihlbttlons. To it 
this, boircrcr, with any degree of 00Bipt«t«a«ii, It k ^ 
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fl6lately cflsentUl that all eniriu dioald be madA MTeral 
veekfl in advance; and it has been thought doubtful 
whether we should suoceed in inducing or compelling our 
impatient people to take this anticipatory trouble. The 
Catalogiie before us contams 100 pages, and 1814 entries 
numbered successively, and arranged in classes and divis- 
ions corresponding to those of the Premium List. Thus 
we ascertain that the number of entries was as follows : 

Glass Shbkp. 

15. Other Lodr Wooled 87 

16. South-Downs, 87 

17. Cheviots, W 

18. Other Medium Wooled.... 45 

19. Merioo and Ssxon 50 

20. Other Fine Wooled, 11 

il. Fat, 28 

Pios. 

23. Yorkshire 88 

:d. Large Berkshire, 16 

Si. Other Large Breeds. 14 

25. Buffolks. 2» 

26. Improved Berkshire, ..... 54 

27. Other Small Breeds, 87 

28. Poultry and Rabbits, 244 



HoBsn. 

1. Blood, 24 

% Mrlcultaral..., 91 

i Road aod Carriage. 148 
UeaTj Draufrtit, 45 

Oattlb. 

i. Siort-Homs, 123 

Devons, 97 

Herefords, 27 

Ajrshlres. 74 

Oallowajr and Angus, 62 

il Prises, ....... — 

58 

Working, 82 

Shbkp. 

IS. Leicesters, 226 

14. Cotswolds. 68 

Aggregate of the whole. 
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We give the above in exUnso because it presents in 
tabular views both the classification of breeds adopted and 
the relative numbers in which they were represent- 
ed. The Short-Horns, Herefords, Cotswolds and South- 
Downs shown by the Pijesident, Fred. Wm. Stone, Ksq., 
were among the finest in their several classes. Hr. John 
Shell, Col. Dsxison, Messrs. John and George Miller, 
tnd Daniel Tte, were among the large and prominent 
exhibitors. From the American side of the line were T. 
Is. Harison, Esq., and Messrs. Brodie, Campbell & Co. 

For the Canada Compaiiy^s prize for the best 25 bushels 
of winter wheat, there were 22 entries ; for the best 2 
bushels of white winter wheat, 40 entries ; for the best 
2 bushels red winter, 16 entries; for the best 2 bushels 
white spring, 22 entries ; and for the best 2 bushels red 
•pring, 39 entries. Our informant thought these samples 
of grain not equal to those exhibited on former occasions. 

The Toronto Globe, in its very full report of the exhi- 
bition, says, " the show of agricultural implements, of 
fanning mills and of threshing machines, of straw cutters 
end root cutters, of cider presses and of cheese presses, 
of horse rakes and hand rakes, of scythes and snaiths, of 
steam engines, of harrows, of churns, of plows, is, we 
think, taken all together, better than we have ever seen 
before in this Province.** The same paper, which is one 
of the roost ably managed and influential of the Canadian 
Journals, also notices the fact ** that many of the articles 
shown are copies of others of American make,** and adds 
the following pertinent remarks : — 

Onr'manufaoturers and the people of this Province, who 
boy from the mannfaoturers, are much indebted to American 
snggestions, and we still think those who have the manage- 
ment of the Exhibition are guilty of a very narrow-minded 
Kliey in not opening the prises for oompetition to our neigh- 
rs. The object in holding the exhibition at all, we sup- 
pose, is not to enable Canadian manufacturers to get premiums, 
out to create competition among them whereby improve- 
ments will be effected which will redound to the good of the 
Province as a whole. By encouraging American manufac- 
turers to come here, many valuable hints would be obtained. 
To exclude them because they would take a good many prites, 
is a sort of system by which we " cut off our nose to spite our 
Cue.*' 

Lack of space compels us to close this imperfect notice 

by adding that we hope to have a considerable representa- 
tion from Canada at our State Fair, both as visitors and 
exhibitors. Our departments are now all open to them, 
on the same terms as to our own citizens, and the com- 
munity of interest between the farmers and breeders on 
the two sides of the border, is annually increasing and 
fltren>i;theiiiog. jl. h. t. 



NEW IMPLEMEN T FO R CULTIVATINQ. 

A late number of the Covntrt Gentleman contained 
a brief notice of a new implement for planting and culti- 
vating, invented by S. W. Hall of Elmira. It was ex- 
hibited at the State Fair at Rochester, but we understand 
through a mistake of the Committee, was not seen nor 
reported upon. We gave It some examinaUon, and foimd 
it to comprise several points of merit It is used for both 
planting and cultivating. Its leading object is to obviate 
the necessity of carefully guiding the horses in marking, 
planting and cultivating, by making a track in which they 
will accurately walk with but little attention. A single 
straight furrow having been made, two parallel pieces of 
timber or scantling, furnished lyith small wheels, and 
cultivator teeth, follow, marking two perfectly parallel 
straight furrows. The implement being drawn by two 
horses, a new furrow is made at each passing. Between 
these tracks, the seed is deposited — the rows of course 
being quite straight and parallel. The contrivances for 
dropping beans, corn, carrots, beets, and potatoes, are 
good ones, and show much ingenuity. After the crops 
have come up, they may be cultivated by the same ma- 
chine, with great accuracy, the rows having no curves nor 
crooks, and admitting the teeth or knives to run very 
closely — thus saving much hand labor. For cultivating 
carrots and oUier small plants, while in an eariy stage of 
growth, a contrivance is attached that cuts very closely to 
the rows, at the same time that it protects the young 
plants from being covered by masses and clods of earth, 
and cleans the cultivator teeth when they become clogged, 
For digging potatoes, a set of hooks is placed in the im- 
plement, whicli move along through the centre of the row 
with none of the usual care required to keep a potato 
plow in the center; as, to use the inventor's phrase, 
** there is no dodging." This implement is rather com- 
plex, and costs about $60. 

There are two leading objections to it, which we trust 
the inventor may obviate. The first is its complex struc- 
ture and consequent cost. Possibly the frame- work may 
be greatly simplified. The other is its inability to work 
but one row at a time — although this objection is at least 
partly obviated by the extreme accuracy with which the 
planting is done, and the closeness with which the culti- 
vating is done to the row& Yet if a simpler and lighter 
form of frame could be devised, so that instead of form- 
ing two furrows only, four could be cut at once, with three 
intermediate planted rows or drills, the machine would 
work more rapidly by three times, and be more in accord- 
ance with tlie wants of American husbandry, which calls 
for horse labor, with as few attendants as practicable. 
Garrett's Horse-hoe, which is used on the clean, smooth, 
highly cultivated lands of England, cleans or cultivates 
eight rows of carrots at once, planted nearer together than 
farmers usually plant in tliis country ; and every invention 
that will enable farmers here, where hand-labor is more 
expensive, and horse-labor cheaper, to sweep through 
their corn-fields and root crops, taking more than one row 
at a time, will meet tlieir approval in this respect Their 
successful use, presupposes, of conrse, good land in fine 
cultivation, and not grassy, stony, rooty, stumpy ground, 

rendered uneven by ^* cradle knolls." 

• • • 
Patent Office Report.— Hon. D. P. Hollowat, Com- 
missioner of Patents, will please accept our thanks for co- 
pies of the Report on Agriculture for 1861. A copy of 
of the Report on Mechanics would be very acceptable. 
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SURFACE APPLICATION OF MANURE. 

"At one of tbe meetings of the New-Tork SUte An. Socletj, 1960, 
Major DICKI5S0H is reported as saying : ' I hold that one loAd of ma- 
nure on the sm-face is wortli two loads plowed in/ " 

This remark, made by me to a body of practical formers 
of large experience, and of tlie very highest intelligence 
in their art, being received without discussion, it was not 
supposed at tbe time to be necessary to prove it — especial- 
ly before so enlightened an audience. I certainly did not 
expect to be called on by a reader of the Coumtrt Gkn- 
TLiaiiN to defend so plain a proposition ; much less by 
one who sets himself up as a teacher of agriculture. But 
80 it is, and I beg the indulgence of agricultural readers 
for trespassing on their patience to prove the truth of my 
assertion, for the benefit of Mr. Bartlfft and a few new 
beginners. 

Eight tons of manure, properly prepared and judicious- 
ly applied to the surface of an acre of poor, thin meadow 
soil, tliat would not produce more than half a ton of hay 
to the acre without it, will increase the yield of hay to 
one ton per acre. And if the grass is cut early, — that is, 
before tlie seed begins to form, — ana the meadow is not 
pastured, the same application of manure three years after- 
ward will increase the yield to one and a half tons per 
acre ; and the same process repeated three years there- 
after, will make it produce two tons to the acre. The 
roots and rootlets would be in(.Tea.<ed quite as much by 
the application as the growth above ground. Ench ap- 
pliciition of this manure will add one hundred per cent, 
to the original growth. Thi^ large increase is on the most 
favorable soils ; but to prevent its being an extreme case I 
will reduce the increase three- fourth.'^, so as to meet the 
most unfavorable soils that can be found ; and even then, 
one load of manure thus applied is worth two loads plow- 
ed in, for at the end of ten years tlie sod will have so in- 
creased in thickness and in sul>stancc, as to contain more 
fertilizing material for plowing under, than is contained in 
furty-eight tons of such muniire plowed in. 
Now let us take a much stronger case : 
Plow up the soil by the roadside of your meadow, 
where it is as nearly as posafible like your meadow soil ; 
draw and spread twenty-five loads of it on an acre of the 
meadow, and after an interval of two years, spread the 
same amount again, and you will thereby increase the 
quantity of hay from fifty to one hundred ])er cent., if the 
original yield was not more than three-fourths of a ton to 
the acre. Then take one other acre of snch land, and 
spread one hundred loads of the same soil upon it, and 
plow it in, and if you derive ten per cent, advantage 
from the operation, you will have accomplished more than 
I could do. 

Again, sow ten bushels of ashes on an acre of meadow 
producing less than a ton to the acre, and it will increase 
the yield from one-fourth to one-hulf of a ton. And that 
is not all ; it will bring in and promote the growth of 
other grasses that did iiot before make their appearance, 
and add very much to the quantity of sod to l)e plowed 
in. Tlien take the same amount of ashes to the acre, 

ftnd plow it in immediately afler spreading, and you will 
find by comparison that one bushel for top-dressing is 

"^•■th ten plowed in. With phister the case is still 
•.wionger with this difference — that it does not increase 

he £>od to the same extent. I must not be understood 

hat the same soil is always best to top dress with. While 
I have invariably found it to answer an exceedingly good 

purpose, I have found that clay is much better than any 
tiiuuk with which I am ac(]uainted. The preparation and 

pplicalion of these fertilizers, is simple, plain, and con- 

'"'ent with nature, 
jt is well while making manure in the yard to spread 

occasionally a load of plaster on it, at the rate of say one 

'^n of plaster to fifty tons of manure. It is well also to 

^ed occasionally through the winter some hay that has 



seed in the manure to supply any deitoienoy in the mcadoiL 
This ripened hay should be cut from meadowa that Jhti 
been made so rich that it will not deteriorate them son 
to prevent their yielding a good erop thereafter. Mmoi 
prepared in this way through the winter is ready for M 
in the spring. The plaster not only holds all the ama^ 
nia with which it comes in contact in tbe yard, bat )m 
the power of accumulating more after being sprMd on tki 
meadow or pasture. In hauling oot the mannre, a yoki 
of oxen is the best, because the dieapest^ A yoke cf 
oxen well fed, with a careful man to drive them, will ftt 
almost as fast at this business as to lie idle ; and they cm 
therefore be uicreasing in value every day. Tbe m 
tliat spreads it must have brains, as there will be SOM 
portions of the field that need more than others to mks 
the meadow even. He should stand on the load wUb 
spreading, as he can see much better from that poskioi 
where and how to spread tlie manure ; and besides he«l 
spread it faster in this way than when it is unloaded h 
piles about the field. I never permit a man to unload ii 
piles for the purpose of making haste for dinner, rail 9t 
night. He may unhitch from his wagon to make bull 
for auythhig, but manure is too precious for top^reiBBg 
to be piled up in the field. No man can apply it to giM 
as it sliould be, after it is unloaded in piles, fur the ream 
that all tlmt is left in the pile must be spread, and if sot 
sufficient, it must answer ; and still worse, the fine wbidf 
would be left in the bottom of the wagon is palled off 
into the pile instead of being taken as it should bt Is 
some portion of the field where strawberriea, bkmi^ « 
some other pernicious tilings are trying to run the gnfl 
out, which latter course is as much preferable to harrow- 
ing and scarifying the meadow, as it would be to feed tin 
proper food to stunted scurvy cattle whose hides htfs 
grown fast to their bones from starvation, instead of snri- 
fying their hides to give them a start. 

I never saw a skillful top-dresser whose meadows "na 
out,'* and I never saw a man, or one that had ever isca 
one of that class of farmers, whose sheep bad ^ ran oit" 
or deteriorated in his hands. 

Top-dressing sometimes can be applied to the eeicsh 
to great advantage, especially when the piece is seeded 
down. In the year 1859, the crop of oats was in flisny 
sections a failure, in others a short crop^ by reason of the 
cold drying winds which followed tlie rains, wludi so 
crusted the soil over that the roots neither received sofl- 
cient air nor surface moisture. I then top-dressed SI 
acres of oats, and 25 of spring wheat, witli Ken busbeb of 
of ashes bun)t from sods, and two bushels of salt, to lbs 
acre, which served, with tlie aid of the after nins^ to feed 
the roots and stimulate the growth, so tliat the oats and 
wheat thus treated yielded twice as mudi as other osti 
and wheat which I raised that season on equally good sad 
well prepared ground, without the top-dressing. 

After the manure has been spread from tbe wagon. It 
should be spread over again after a rain. Eight tons lo 
the acre are not sulficient to cover the whole surface, bat 
the manure can be spread much more nicely when wst 
than when dry. There are two objections, however, to 
drawing when wet. One is, tbe mannre is then ameb 
heavier to handio, and the other, which Is by fw lbs 
greatest, is that it cuts up and injures some soils almost as 
much as the nianure does good. The second spreadlsg 
should be made to touch every place which was not resell- 
ed the first time, even if some places hare to be siMitly 
uncovered to do it, as the rain will have washed out 
enough to give all the plants a taste, where it lay In the 
fin»t place. 

It is better to spread small quantities of mannre often 
over the surface of the whole farm, than to pnt lerEe 
quantities on some places, letting other portions go wito- 
out any, except for a tew crops which require q^ck rich 
soils before the farmer has time to enrich his soil sufBdeat- 
lyby the slower process. This I know is against the 
teachings of Liebig and Way, as well as most of the agri- 
cultural writers of ancient and modem times. But I 
have the practical experience of our own countij to sii^ 
tain me, which afler all is the sorest teacher. 

L sufficient quantity of manure applied to m tUn Mil 
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«l one time to make it rioh enough for all crope, would 
be iqjurioua to many. It would make the grafli for pas- 
tore rank and rancid ; instinct, as well as good taste, would 
teach the cattle and sheep to avoid it, unless they were 
ttured to it, in which case it would be sure to give them 
the aoours. It would produce a large quick growth of 
hay, of little taste or substance, and liable to lodge. It 
would have a tendeucy to make wheat ru^t and shrink, — 
especially with the aid of showery weather, followed by 
hot sun, just before ripening. It would make beets hard, 
woody, stringy, and tasteless. Turnips grown on a soil 
•o bigiily manured, would be strong, aud far less agreea- 
ble to the taste of man or beast, than if the same quantity 
of manure had been incorporated in the soil by tlie aid of 
grass-roots for a series of years, which would have sweet- 
ened the soil as well as the turnips. For corn or carrots, 
I do not think there is much danger of injuring the soil 
bj any quantity of manure that a man would be likely to 
apply. They require a soil of high fertility, and their 
flavor is but little if any impaired by excessive manuring. 
While com draws much of its nourishment from the 
ttmosphere, it is necessary for it to have a ridi soil to 
'gire U a good start and make it slioot forth ample leaves 
to §otd upon each passing breeze ; and after it is Uiorough- 
ly prepared with its thousand moutlis to feed upon its new 
element, it draws comparatively little from the soil. Every- 
thing depends upon a good start with com, and he who 
pnts it on the race-course had better see that it has a fair 
efaanoe and free course at the word " go." It is not so 
much matter about watching it at the last end of the race, 
only to see that it comes in ahead of Jack Frost Witli 
carrots it is entirely different. They feed from morning 
till night, from night till morning, aud from spring till 
fall, upon the soil. 

And therefore it is that John Johnston, Geddes, Ben- 
bam, Harvey, and Staudring, as well as myself, find it 
necessary every year to plow in a portion of our manure. 
But it no more disproves the general truth of my asser- 
tion, ** Uiat one load of manure on the surface is wortli 
two plowed in,*' tlian any other exception disproves a 
general rule ; and I believe it is an admitted fact among 
philosophers, that all general rules have their exceptions. 

Sod ground with a good thick sward, besides furnishing 
the best and cheapest manure, protects the soil from 
drouth as well as frost, and above all tilings else prevents 
its leaching and running to waste. 

Grass roots peed hoeing and feeding as much as com, 
and the grass, if properly cared for sliows its keeping quite 
as well. It however requires very different treatment. 
While it is necessary for corn to stand at proper distances, 
the thicker the grass stands, the better ; and while for tlie 
former the surface needs to be broken up and thoroughly 
ooltivated, the latter needs a smooth unbroken surface. 
Therefore other implements than the harrow, the cultiva- 
tor or the hoe are required for the cultivation of grass. 
Water is by far the best agent which can be employed for 
this purpose, but in places where it cannot be brought into 
nee for carrying on and deponting the necessary material, 
the next best and cheapest way to do it is the bc^t. I 
care not how it is got there ; if properly applied, it never 
fails to pay. The best way in this case, as in all others, is 
to follow nature, who never makes a mistake. Look at 
the low, wet, cold, boggy places which are sometimes 
fbund in a plowed field, that could not at first be plowed, 
bat which receive the washings of the plowed Erouud. 
The top-dressings tlius carried on from time to time by 
the water, though forming but a slight covering, are equal- 
ly as beneficial to the grass which grows there as the hoe- 
ing is to the com. ^le same care and food, however, 
that would be sufficient for tlie grass, would be entirely 
inadeqiute for corn. Tet by tlie slow, sure process of 
nature, this cold, wet, boggy piece of land becomes, by oft 
repeated coverings, sufficieutiy rich and dry for com. 

Nobody denies that with suffictent manure to plow in, 
grass, as well as everything else, can be increased to an 
extraordinary yield, but the question under consideration 
is entirely one of eeonomy ; that is, how to apply it with 
the least waste and nost profit, and when I say profit^ I 
mean permanent profit to the aoilat well ai to the fanner. 



The farmer that cares well for his grass in the beghiuing, 
will have plenty of manure in the end, but little to buy, 
and much to sell A. B. Dickinson. 
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[For the Country Gentlemaxi and Cultivator.] 
PRUNING OLD TREES. 



Tliere !s much difference between old and young trees 
with respect to pruning. And yet the same pruning ii 
applied to all. This is a great error, and injurious to the 
trees ; especially are old ordiards badly treated. And yet 
old orchards may be so rejuvenated as to have the effect 
of young trees. But care is requisite ; a proper study of 
the laws of the tree, which change with age. 

I have had the charge of an orchard of eight apple 

trees for eight years. When I took my charge in hand, 
the trees were about forty years old. Some of them show- 
ed signs of decay. They had been treated in the ordina- 
ry way — some limbs removed occasionally, but no tho- 
rough care taken of the trees. I began my treatment by 
removing all dead Iiinl)8, and all that showed signs of de- 
cay. This, I argued, would turn tlie substance intended 
for these useless limbs into the healthy branches, thus in- 
creasing the health and vigor of tlie trees. 

I thinned out where tranches were too dense, and gave 
the sun a full chance. All this, however, I did not at 
one time, deeming the shock too great for the tree ; but 
took three years to it, the second year removing only the 
shoots ; the tliird year removing the effected liiubs, some 
of which, to lessen the shock, I grafted. This somewhat 
continued tlie current of the tree in those limbs. I found 
these grafts among the thriftiest I ever saw. Now and 
then I would remove a decrepid limb to give place to a 
thrifty shoot. Of course I kept the tree clear fVoui in- 
sects, which I found quite difficult at first. What infect- 
ed fruit dropped prematurely I at once removed. Where 
fruit dustensd too close I thinned it out. 

The orchard was plowed but twice during the time. I 
deemed grass (timothy) a good mulch, and no Injury from 
its slight roofs to the tree. I let it creep up to the bole. 
The soil was a deep rich gravelly loam. 

Hy orchard is among the oldest in the neighborhood. 
It is the only thrifly old orchard. It is the only one that 
bears fruit abundantly, and of good size and quality. It 
is a sight to see the trees, — and this alone almost pays for 
the trouble. The labor now is but little, as there is a 
scarcity of insects, and only thurab-and-finger pruning 
necessary, except in two trees which show signs of decay. 
These I prune yearly by removing some of the large 
limbs. I thus have reduced these trees, the one by half, 
the other three-quarters, or tliere is but one limb left, the 
central one, and a large one, and among the thriftiest in 
the orchard. Its fruit is the finest, and it bears yearly 
a good crop. But it is hardly age alone that affects this 
tree ; over half of the bole is rotten, a hard rot. The 
other stands near the foot of the kitchen-drain, and ashes 
have been scattered pretty plentifully near it The bol e 
is sound, the fruit is excellent and abundant every year ; 
but year after year some branch shows decay. 

Another tree (the ninth) was left without pruning, the 
fruit being inferior, and decay visible in its branches. 
This tree has been dead for several years. I am confident 
that by proper attendance, this tree would now be a fruit- 
bearing tree, and as healthy as any in the orchard, what 
there would be left of it. 

My trees generally are not large — not so large as once. 
They show numerous signs of branches removed, and In 
consequence, are awkward in shape. The shoots and 
grafts add to this ; but the lustiness of the trees makes up 
for the loss. There are two trees from which no branches 
have been removed. These are large — one forty feet in 
diameter, though its bole is not larger than the other trees 
of the orchard ; but their fruit is less in proportion, and 
of less excellent quality. I expect in a few years to see 
some of the limbs wither. I have thought it might be 
best to anticipate this by lessening the limbs, and thereby 
at least improve the quality of the fruit. r. g. 
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EDITORIAL O ORRE SPONDENOE. 

Tlie RnaliTllle Shew* 

Tlie RusliviUe Agricultural Society held its Fair at that 
place Sept. 22 and 28. It was well attended in view of 
the state of the times, and the exhibition of stock has 
seldom been excelled. Among exhibitors of Cattle^ were 
the President of the Society, W. N. Perry, Esq., of 
Short-Horns ; J. W. Williams, Middlesex ; Ashley Thomas, 
Potter ; Thos. Tutts, Gorham ; M. A. Phillips, Middlesex ; 
J. H. Wilson, Rushville; Hiram Harkness and L. D* 
Gage, Gorham. Among ihe prominent Horse men, were 
0. S. WilUams, Middlesex; B. A. Sutherland, Abner 
Dwelle, L. Dow Gage, G. W. Steams, Jas. Wilson and 
A. Arnold, of Grorham; H. M. Boardman and Richard 
Sackett, Rushville; Dr. Crane, Benton; J. H. Holden, 
Potter ; Addison Steams and others. Sheep were shown 
by H. Amold, H. Raplee, Lyman Washburn and Amasa 
Gage, of Gorham ; J. W. Williams and Thomas Under- 
wood, Middlesex ; and Denton Bostwick of Potter. The 
display of Fruit was quite extensiTe, including several 
collections of fine appearance, and embracing a large 
number of rarieties ; in this department,' the President 
Mr. Perry, the Secretary Mr. Stearns, and Messrs. H. M. 
Boardman, Myron Gage, L Fountain, W. A. Dinehart, 
J. W. Williams, Jas. Gliristie, Hiram Harkness, Jas. Cai- 
lin, Jas. Stebbins, and R. Robeon, were among the chief 
contributors. The show of canned fniit was particularly 
good, including samples from Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Board- 
man, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Stearns and Mrs. BassetL 

Rushville lies partly in the county of Yates and partly 
in Outario, in a charming valley and in the midst of one 
of the finest farming regions in the State. In the con- 
versation I had with Mr. President Perry and with the 
Secretaries Messrs. Steams and Sayre, I learned much 
that was interesting, and if "State Fair** business had 
not hurried me on to Rochester, I should have been 
deliglited to take a day or two with these gentlemen, Mr. 
Metcalf and others, and examined still more closely the 
agricultural condition and resources of the locality. Among 
other gentlemen who were kind enough to give me some 
information about it, was Mr. W. T. Crittenden, and as 
bis farm was right in sight of where we were talking, and 
affords moreover so good an example of good farming, 
I venture to transcribe here some details with which he 
itas kind enough to furnish me. 

Mr. Crittenden's Farm 
Lies in the town of Gorliam and includes 480 acres. His 

crops the past season have been of the following extent : 

Wheat, lOUacrei. 

Barley, 40 do. 

(>ut0. 40 do. 

Indian corn, 60 do. 

Clover. fiO do. 

Timotbjr hay GO do. 

The clover is mowed for a first crop of hay, and then 
a part or the whole of it, as circumstances may dictate, 
fr,r a second crop of seed. In accordance witli what we 

.*e always advocated as the true system for Grain farm- 
..^ Mr. C. feeds a large number of sheep, and with the 
-ad of their manure and of clover, has vastly added to the 
productive capacity of his land. 

3ut the sheep do more than to convert the straw of 
hese large crops of grain, into an important source of fer- 
ulity to the land. Mr. C. buys them in the Autumn, 
selecting wethera either from Western New- York or from 
^'"^^''gan. Merino and Merino grades, and keeps them in 
^ ,wj *•- ^ '^^ -belter attached. They can generally be 



with the hay— clover bay being regarded eapedaUy vahabli 
— with the com fodder, an acre of which, weil cured^ Mi. (I 
considere as equal in value to an acre of good hay; ai 
with what com they require beside. Tbej arc fed aooord- 
ing to the season and opportunities of buying, in niBbai 
varying from 1,000 to 1,500 eadi winter. They m 
sheared quite early, say in April, partly became, a il 
be seen from the uses to which the land is pat, there ■ 
no pasturage for them, and partly because they seU bctttr 
for market at that time than later. They shear an avenp 
of about 6 pounds wool, which sells for from 40 ctL to 
50 cts. per lb. — tlie former figure being the price obtaiaei 
in 1861 — the latter the price obtained the present seasM. 
The wethere themselves sell for a little more than th^ 
cost, affording a slight return, beside all the wool brin|^ 
and the great value to the farm of thus working dowa Ihi 
straw into manure. For the fodder and small qoantityfif 
grain they eat, and the comparatively little care they n* 
quire, a very good return is accordingly reeeived-^. 
C.*s receipts from this source varying from $2,500 to m 
much as $3,600 per year. Beside thfo, the hundred aem 
of wheat are expected to average 25 busheU per acre, nid 
do it, too, one year with another. With the improved 
machinery of the present day, Mr. 0. la enabled to takt 
care of all this surface of grain, and do all other ftm 
work, with the aid of about eight men in the Bomntr 
time (for about seven months,) and two men in the winter. 

The wheat is partly Mediterranean and partly Soiilet— 
the larger proportion, perhaps of the former, altlioi^ the 
farmera here seem now to be increasing their area of 
white wheat by degrees, as a general thing. The wheal 
is always drilled in, and is thus found more certain to 
vegetate if a drouth follows the time of seeding, and km 
liable to winter kill. 

The manure lies for the most part in the open yards till 
spring, when it is drawn out and piled ; Mr. C. Ihfaiks the 
best method of applying it, to brush it in on the wbeit 
land, as a top-dressing, afler plowing and before sowiqg 
the seed. If h\d has not time to do tliif, lie carta it cat 
during winter or in the following spring. 

The average size of farms in this part of the State il 
thought to be about 100 acres, — ^perhaps a little l^gherii 
the immediate vicinity of Rushville. On a farm of 100 
acres, probably fully 25 to 80 acres will be aown to wis* 
ter wheat. Tlie system described of feeding sheep, il 
practiced by a few, but perhaps by none on quite so laigt 
a scale as by Mr. Crittenden. The average yield of wheat 
for the whole vicinity is reckoned at 20 bushela or a littU 
more, while the best farms ran up to 25, and often liigiMr. 
The average corn crop is about 40 bnsheli riielled, the 
country over, and probably 50 on such farms as Mr. C\ 

— Such figures as these prove that Fanning In Wetten 
New-York is not quite in a state of decay. I trait the 
time is coming when the State will produce all tiie whelk 
and more, that is required for its own consmnplSon; tad 
nothing can advance that day more rapidly than the 
examples of such farms as Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Metoali| 
and several othere whom I had tlte pleasure of meeting 
at the Rushville Show. L. B. T. 

Rochester, SepL S4, 188S. 
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John M. Newton, Esq., of NewtoBTflls, bai seat 

us an apple weighing 16^ ounces from a tree bqt 16 yeari 

planted, and which this year produced three barrels ; sad 

this on the sandy soil of Watervliel. 

Marshal Bdkt has sent us some ine MBplsB of tbi 

OmKi*^!** f^tu^ T^lupn fiwMn ^la ^p af ^lt i|^ Vam*!' 
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Prosldaat WUdar's Bpeotman Pew OrooDds. 

Snrixfa recent risIC, we bad inopportuaitTofeiamining^ 
IbMe gniunik >l Ibe moM ftTonble time, — wliile the treet 
were in proruse bearing, and the (niit mosllf approachiog 
■Mturi^. As man; of the readen of ihia jounial are 
•ware, tbU eolleetioa ii uaeqiulled b; any similar one in 
Anenca, and no person baa aocompljahed lo much as Col. 
WiLDiB in Lbe waj or iatioduclDg new and valuaUe Tarie- 
tiaij both or European and aative origin. The pear trees, 
whieb dosely cover MTcral acres, are of Tarioui ages, 
bat a tatge rn^'orit; are TrMn twelre (O twenty jears old. 
A dwarf fllout Homau, in bearing, is tl jeara planted. 
Vanr otiien are neari; as old. There are about two 
Ihouaand five hundred specunen trees of good siie In all, 
■nd not less than eight kHnJrrd varittUt — and alt being 
onder a high state ol cultivadon, and the crops having 
been judiciously tbinned k> as to afford a growth of the 
finesi spedmena, tlie whole oollectiuu presented a tfuty 
nagniflcenl appearance. 

President Wildu baa not however given his tttenUon 
exdu^vely to Traits. In the cultivation of omameotal 
plants, he hu been emloenil; suaoeasTaL Be has now 
many bundred Camelias, which form a baantiful display 
In winter. Sonte of the readen of the Coctnar Gutle- 
MiK may remember tbe two new varieties be produoed 
aome years ago, which were eagerly booght by ■ dealer at 
Ave hundred dollirB each. 

As a moceaaful patron of rural art and rural imprOTe- 
■leiit, be baa no superior if his equal In America. The 
nameroas public ofllcee he ha* held, tu connection witli 
both Agricultural and Qotticultuial Souieties, show the ap- 
preeiatian with which his labors have been universally re 
garded. This Is not, of course, tbe place to Bpeak of the 
high poaitiODS be baa held in political life, nor of hi&4uc- 
cess in the commercial world, but it may not be out of 
place to say that he maintains an elevated rank among 
(he moat eminent merchants of Boston, and the magnifl- 
Gsat building occupied (or this purpose on Winihrop 
Square is perhaps only equalled by Stewart's eelebmied 
"dry goods palace" in Sew Tork, and even this in some 
er^ects is lufeHor. 

WORCESTE R AN D VICINITY. 
A.drlve through many parts of (he Sne agrlcullural region 
of Woroeater county, 3Iass., presented a number of objects 
worthy of record— although performed with other tliui 
agricultural purpoeee In view. On tbe grounds of Ed- 
wiav EintE of Worcester, are many Sne bearing pear 
tteei, that show bow suoceesfully tbis fniit may be rsised 
b Ibis rei^on. The Urge BuSluii tree, grsiled tweuty- 
three years ago by his awn hands, is a sight to behold t 
The trunk is tea inohee in diameter, tbe tree over iS feet 
Ugh, and tbe (op about SO feet in diameter ; the peara 
literally hung in masses over tbe wbole tree. The crop 
is estimated at least twenty-dve bushels. It bore twenty 
bushels In 1860 — tbe present Is a much larger crop. A 
dntrf tree of the Sleulle, twenty-three ttanaplauted, and 
DOW in a state of vigor, bean at least five buibels. Dwarf 
Angoutenea and other sorts are about tbe MiBe age, and 
are dirifty and productive. A fine tree of the Winter 
Kelis was loaded with eeTeral husbals of fine spedmens. 
Edward Earls took me in his carriage to Leicester, a lew 
Biles Dorlhweat of tlw dtj, to a place of some hundreds 
of feet of higher Isnd. Formerly, Sne peacb orduuds 
bore abundantly naarly evary year at this locality, but 



the tr«aa throaghont tbe county have been latterly neglect- 
ed and allowed lo ran out. I did not see more than • 
docen or two of peach trees in all my rides, yet some of 
theae were loaded wilfa flne crops. The same rale which 
has been observed to hold elsewhere appears to eiiit here, 
namely, the more elevated portlDiis of land are best for 
peaches, and low valleys, which are more subject to sharp 
frosts, prove unbvorable. Shrewsbury, whicli is on high 
Isnd, Is another eicellent locality for frait, while BojIatOB 
is low, and unfavorable. Kear Worcester, I ssw a flue 
spedmen of nature improved by art, in a full-headed ash 
tree, a few of the lower bmndNS of which were grafted 
with tbe weeping-ash, and these grafts growing luznriint- 
ty, droop in tich massoe, and form a beautiful whole witb 
the rest of the bead. This example might be c<^ed with 
advantage in many other inslaaces. 

Near New-England Village, I examined a Sne oicbard 
OQ tbe farm of Sahoel Knoz. A portion of it consisted 
of 4B Baldwin apple tree^ siiteen years old, on an acre 
of land. Tbe trees bad not received any spedal attention 
until witliin two years when it came Into the poseessioD of 
the preeeal owner. They are now about half of full siie. 
red the orchsrd at the rate of 10 two-bot«e toads 
per acre, and plowed it ten inches deep, cutting off many 
of the uppCT raots. 1 obeerred portiwu of roots plowed 
up, as Urge as a large walking-etick. Oier a cartload oi 
iuch pieces had been dnwn off from the acre. The treat 
were nearly all protuedy loaded with large fine apples. It 
was estimated that an average of at least two barrels 
would be obtained from each tree, or about a hundred 
I never saw trees bending under greater 
the apples were of good size, tbey were 
literally like strings of onions. 

At the fine form until recently owned by A. F. Wree[.ik, 
w by F. Wood, near Graflon village, was a dwarf pear 
orchard of a thousand treea, set on land trenched 20 in. 
dies deep and well manured. Tlie trees were obtained 
from Western New-York, and were all alive; they were 
all growing vigorously except ax. But the meet remait- 
abte part was the crop of beeta od this acre end a half. 
Iliey were in drills 88 inches apart, and a loot to a foot 
and a half in the drill. Many of the roots already mea- 
tured more than six inches in diameter. I Inquired of 
is estimate of the amount of the crop. He 
staled that be had taken up a measured portion, regarded 
OS on average, but the amount thus estimated was so targe 
s unwilling to give it. Be however afterwards 
to do BO ; it was twenty-five hundred bushels 
B and half, or over sixteen hundred bushels per 
ever Mw before « beet crop of this area Ibat 
ipare with it. It wilt of course grow eoniidei*- 
bly before it la hsrvested, il bdng tben eoriy In autumn. 
On another piece of land, similarly treated, and planted 
with carrota, the green lops of these roota Mvered the 
whole surface, and formed a mass of folisge measuring 
two feet and a lialf high. These crope show what the soil 
of Worceater county is capable of produdng with manure 
and deep cultore. Tbe former owner, and the nteer of 
(heac cropa, a young man of much intelligence and enter- 
prise, was just leaving for the war at the head of a com- 
pany of volunteers. l. 

Boos o> SniiP.— Will yon lUta in Tna Cntvivteoa tbe 
belt bonk on shsep bnading, where it eao ba hod, aed Iba 
sipeiMl WooLvsuaa. Ann Ardor. JVooaU A Raa- 
lUl's "6bsf herd's Own Book." We will mail it lo you post 
paid es laesipt ef the prisa, Kl 
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HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 



In the Illstratkd Ahhual Register for 1862, are given 
directions for the arrangement of farm tools in the tool hoose, 
so as not only to present a neat appearance, but to give an 
exact place for everything, and to have everything in its 
place ; and the hand can be laid upon any tool in a moment. 
We propose to suggest something of the kind for the different 
articles that are commonly seen in the living-room of the 
dwelling, stowed away in the closet. 

Every good housewife has neatly arranged cupboards and 
dish olosets. Everything has its appropriate shelf and di- 
vision. But there are other things for which provision should 
be made— and especially is the interior of a closet not always 
a picture of perfect order and neatness. A pile of books is 
sometimes seen in one part of a dining room, a few newspapers 
in an other, and a pair of shoes in a third. Now we do not 
propose to give minute directions for disposing of everything 
that ever finds its way into the bouse, but offering briefly a 
few suggestions, that may lead to other similar suggestions in 
the mind of the housekeeper, and sometimes important im- 
provements may possibly be made. 

The inside of a closet is sometimes a mass of confusion. 
Half a doten garments are hung promiscuously on one hook 
or nail ; others are thrown down on the floor, among heaps of 
shoes, boots and overshoes. There is no satisfaction in wit- 
nessing such medleys. If there are no shelves in the closet, 
provide a regular row of brass hooks around the interior, and 
allow but one article to oocupy each. Let one side be appro- 
priated to one kind, and another side to another kind, having 
all systematically arranged ; and it may assist in perfecting 
this arrangement to write neatly and distinctly the name of 
each article on a small slip of white, pink, or green pasteboard, 
and attach it by two small tacks over each hook. Then pro- 
vide a row of shoe pockets near the bottom, or on the inside 
of the door. These are made by taking a piece of worsted, 
brown muslin or calico, making it into a biig wide enough to 
reach across the side of the closet or door, dividing it into 
several compartments by vertical seams, and then tacking the 
upper edge to the wall or door. VerUcal strips of narrow 
braid tacked against the wall may serve (or making the eom* 
partments. They will each receive a pair of shoes, and should 
not quite cover the whole of the shoe, but leave a small por- 
tion projecting, that they may be seen, and be easily with- 
drawn. If made of worsted and trimmed with colored braid, 
they will have a neat appearance. It is a good rule to de- 
posite nothing (m the closet floor, where it is sure to interfere 
with sweeping, and usually to retain or conceal some dirt. 

A divan may be made by covering a good strong box a 
yard long, or a good well selected shoe-box will do for this 
purpose. The lid should be on hinges, and the top covered 
with a cushion nailed to it This will make a convenient and 
comfortable seat for the sitting room. The interior should 
be divided into several compartments, and may be used for 
kee]^ng various articles in. One part may be for shoes or 
overshoes, another for cast-away newspapers, ^., but what- 
ever is kept within, let them be in neat condition, and hand- 
somely arranged. The habit ofcarelet^y tlufflng anything 
away out qftight^ in hidden places, is a bad one, and will 
lead to careless habits elsewhere, or is the result of such bad 
habits. Whatever is done, whether concealed or otherwise, 
let it be neatly and well done. 

Those who write many letters should have a cabinet ex- 
pressly for arranging and keeping tbem. If nothing is al- 
ready made and provided, have a carpenter or cabinet maker 
construct one as follows, which need not cost more than two 
or three dollars, with a handsome finish, and varnished. A 
eommon or medium sised letter is 3 inches wide, and 5^ 
inches long ; a small cupboard or eabinet, therefore, that is 
6 or 7 inches deep from front to rear, inside, U inches wide, 
and 20 or 24 inches high, may be ^vided into 24 compart- 



ments or pigeon boxes, four in width, and six in height— or 
one for each letter of the alphabet. Some of the letters^ such 
as X or Z, will scarcely need a separate place, and one may 
be marked " unanavoered letters." As soon as a letter is read, 
place it in the last named compartment; when answered, 
mark on the end of the envelope, outside, the name of the 
writer, the date, and briefly the contents or subject, and plaes 
it in its proper box. Any time within a year, each may be 
quickly found, by simply observing the first letter of the 
writer's name. When the year is up, pin up these letters h 
strong paper bands, mark the letter of the alphabet and year 
outside, and pack them away till they are outlawed. 

It often happens— much oftener than it don't— that house- 
keepers have uork'baskett that are a sort of omnibutt eea- 
taining a miscellaneous and confused mass of all sorts of odds 
and ends— plenty of odds, and all sorts of ends— soch as bat- 
tons, needle papers, balls of yam, half knit stockii^, tangled 
skeins of silk, balls of beeswax, scissors, spools of thread, paper 
patterns, crooked pin^, ^., ko. To find anything, the owner 
tumbles the whole over and over, and when out of patieaei 
turns all the contents on the table and searches the pile. A 
better way is to procure a basket made with compartments, 
or insert divisions of thin boards, or thick pasteboard. These, 
if covered with strong colored paper, will give a neat ap> 
pearance. A circular work-basket, with a row of small con- 
partments around the inside for small articles, and a larger 
spaoe in the center for the rest, is very eonvenient These 
smaller compartments may be made by dividing a wonted 
lining, by setting in pieces of wood or pasteboard, all poinliag 
toward the center of the basket If of wood, they are seeored 
by means of very small tacks driven through a strip of ■a^ 
row colored braid set on the edge of each pieoe of wood ; if 
of pasteboard, they are sewed in. 

There are many other contrivances that will suggest them- 
selves to every neat and ingenious housekeeper. If any out 
thinks it too much " trouble " to provide all these, let her go 
through with a fair calculation of the time spent every year 
in hunting through her work-basket to find a missing article ; 
in searching for a lost over-shoe ; in clearing up the soatter- 
ed items of a sitting room when company is eomlng in ; er 
in long searches for some particular letter in a large dravef- 
fttll. Scarcely a day passes but more or less time is wasted 
in this way, amounting to many days yearly ; while the satis- 
faction and saving of vexation by a perfect system and ar- 
rangement throughout, are much greater than the saving of 
time. 
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[Tor the Ooontry Gkntleman and OuMlvatdrJ 
EXPERIMENTI NG I N BEES— No. a 

July Swarms.— I recollect trite sayings, current maay 
years ago, of the comparative value of swarms in May, Junt, 
and July. " A swarm of bees in Bftay is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of bees in June is worth a silver spoon. A swam 
of l>ees in July is worth a bushel of rye ;" and another, read- 
ing " a swarm of l>ees in July, let them fly." 

I have six July swarms, tliat, by securing a part of their 
fint labor, have been worth a pretty good silver spoon : 

Ist hived— July 25, 1860, filled a box weighing 12 lbs.; 
the first season— in 1861, gave 68 lbs. of lioney in the htoiU, 
and this season gave a swarm July 10th. Aggregate, 80 Ifai. 

2nd— July Srd, 1861, gave 29 lbs., and this season, 11 lbs. 
==40 lbs. 

3rd— July 4, 1861, gave 31 lbs. ; this season, 6 lbsj»37 Ibt. 

4th- July 4, 1861, gave 26 lbs. ; this season, 24 lbs -=601 be 

5th- July 4, 1861, gave 22 lbs.; this season, noiie=22 lbs. 

6th— hived later, date lost— in 1861 gave 19 lbs. ; this sea- 
son, 13 lbs.=:32 lbs. 

This gives an average on each swarm for eaoh seano, ii 
20 lbs. 

It will be seen that the Jane iwarm did Um btit Bil 



ises. 
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liCUs baaej wm ramdu in Ul< bom iftar Jul;. Tbe aniDDIit 
tak«a from ths aii July ealonist ths Grit yiir, iru 139 Ibi. 
■vinglBg 1 fnution oi^et 23 ibt. lo encb. This wu almoat 
•DlinI; Ihs t»M of hone;, gilhsred !tom whiu clover, and 
Bold for 2B «Dli par pounil. Tho tuns awariui [bin Hum 
bars tpyaa but 11 Ib«. uid una <itarin. Thun ua two 
principal nuani Tur Ihia diSiitaDaa. Thu bmsiw h« not, 
here, boeo u good ■■ tlic Isal ; a annnd nino ii, tbit in 
MorJagnnndi hoosyb tha buieg lulnuon, tbe hi™ vera 
not tnore (bin bulT-flllad witb mmb. In tbs wint«r, m pootl; 
pTOtwtad, larga nnmbeD Of auh Bolonj periihad. Hance 
tbaj oamuioiioed Uili hudd weak, and (be aarlj, bast putuf 
tha Muoa wu roqnired la All tb* colonj Hilb laboran. 
Tha eu-l; put of the «uoa if atrlcdy tba boDay nuon — 



Tha I 



la 26tli a 



13S1, gun tba Int 4S, ud tfas Mccod 34 lb<. 
had, the flnt 30, aad tba meood 31 Ibi., Morad for ninter. 
TluyKSVe tbliaauoD, tbaflrst44 lbi.,»od tbaMcand, IS Ibi. 
and B BWATm July 3d. Hud batoaa box been plioed in eacb 
bin for buiey In (he July mloBiea, there would probably tuTS 
IwcD from 10 (o I! Ibi. aeearad from aodi, and tba bnlauae of 
tha eomb and itoni placed in Iha hire, have pieteetad and 
carried them Umngh tbe winter itrong and rlgorout, to enter 
apOD the mrk of Moring booey early In the nann, and by 
that meuii tbay would ha>e done nearly u well u the Jane 
■warmi. Jui-itt Unas. Xf&any, 7^. Y. 



Ere. Co. GxNT. — XoCKitliauading wc lite away out liare 
in the Sucker Suite, we lake your paper, and read it to 
adrantage, Re tiiiiik. We bt.t« been some amused at the 
correapaodt^tioe which haa beea publiebed ia your paper 
eince tbe inquiry was made as to die beat way lor ■ poor 
tnim to gel a Turn. Id tlie number for Sept. 4tli, Mr. B. 
or Jamestown, N. Y., gives a glooiDj account indeed of 
thoae wbo intend to (rjf to buya farm. Tho idea of giving 
one-hulf of all raised, beidde hauling rocki, cutting so 
tDauy broad acres of brush, building pig peas, making 
i)iedj4, Ae., all for the [oivilege of living on a poor ru-in 

. (Jlr, B. azures us that none but poor ones are oBered 

for rent)— looks morc like a Joke than a reality lo a 
WeaCern man. 

It accustomed to writing leltara tor puUieatlon, 



first made, I determiued to try my band at It. And 
J would say to all those wlio have tha phick lo try to get 
a farm under each diaadfantageoua drcumManeea aa Ur. 
B. speaks of, to pull up acakesaad oome to Illinois, where 
we will bill bin a hearty welcome, where there are no 
stones to pick, nor bruA to out around atumps and in 
fence corners, and where, if you peraist in renting, your 
landlord will ask one-thtid of tbe grain raiwd, pay aU taxca 
himself, and funiiah yon with houae, fuel, Ac. But still a 
better way would be to buy a rarm for yourself should it 
be only 40 acres. Ifiod, our Uiida are not encumbered 
with rock, brosli, te. But your wliole 40 aixea is a per 
feet garden spot, and all the stock you may have can roam 
on the prairies at large, which areoarered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass of tlie best kind for eitlier pasture or hay. 
Now you will probably be ready to inqoire what such 
land can be bought for t It will eoat from (S to f 10 per 
acre, uiiimpraced, and from |S to $.'20 Improved, and this 
on almost any time the purchase may desire. Tbe Illi- 
nois Oeiitnl Railroad Company hax, aa you are aware, ob- 
tallied hem tlie genenl govcmmeut a large grant of land 
lo aid tliera in tbe couslruction of tlieir road, which haa 
been built, and hence the title ia perfect. The company 
are selling Iheir lands now, and tlwusanda of just such 
men as your correapoudent seem to be availing tliemaelves 
«f the liberal l«nns ' ._...-.... 



thus avoid renting lands, or in other words, becomia|; 
laiiElIords instead ul being tenants. Their teiuia are as 
follows: 

Say Hr. B. buys a farm of 40 acres, at f G per acre — 
taiH). If paid in cosh down, a reduction of 20 per cent 
will be made— (160, which will be the entire coat II the 
purchaser choee to avail himself of the time given. It 
would be thua— (KOO, at S per eeut for four jeara, (IS 
per year — at the end of said lime one^quarcer of the priU' 
cipal oomes due — (10, *)iicli amount comes due annually 
until tbe principal hi paid. Thus enabling Hr. B. to mak« 
tlie price of his new home fMni tlie laud itself. 

According to an act of our Slate Legislature, all Uieir 
lauds ate exempt from taiatioii until paid in full, which 
is of itself considerable inducement at a time like the 
present, when high taxes stare every man in tlie face. 

1 lisve thus endeavored to give the outline, hoping iC 
may lead those who are laboring W> hard to become lord* 
ol the soil, bo examine into the matter at leosL I would 
say foTtUer : Thia is a heallliy place ; good pure water i> 
abundant; society is good. 

How, gentlemen, let me advise yon to quit renting landa 
In New-Vorh, or any olher place where jou have such hard 
task masters, and where the lords ol the soil aak doubls 
wlmt the lands are worth. Bliould youlioppen to ever ba 
able to buy yourselves homea, come west ; we invite you 
to uo mean country, but lo the garden of the world. This 
19 admitted on all hands, lliinuia is but an infant in years; 
slitl she ia the fourth State in population, and in tha 
smount of giun raised, and the amount of cattle and hogS 
tbe Bret iu the fiimily of Sutes. We will welcome yoit 
with open arms to our broad prairies and fertile soil, and 
where the Enhnbitants are tojal lo the best form of gOT- 
eniment the sun ever shone upon, where tlie people re- 
spond to tlieir chief executive whenever he alls; and I 
will here say, and I must confeas with feelings of pride, 
which tho poM proves, our people are ready and wilting 
to leave frienda and pleasant tiomcs, and rally at our 
country's call. It matters little whether our quota bd 
80,000, 40.000, 60,000 or IOil,000 men, we are ready. 
Old Alie Is our man, and when he i^ats we will respond. 
Our cattle are sll (at, our bogs also ; our granaries arfl 
full of small grain, which now command a good price. 
Our corn is all worked, and nothing now remains but to 
take it olF. Our mothers, wives, .iliiters and dsughteia 
say, let all (he men go if necesmry ; wc will gather tha 
uoru. TliuB you ace we are ready. Illinois has entered 
into tlie struggle, determined never to aheath the sword 
until our good old Sag aholl wave from the Lakei to tha 
Gulf, and from tlie Atlantic lo the Pacific oceaoa. 

B. FOBTBRmU). 

DIB and CulUvstsr.l 



In your nnmber for Sept. £Tth, IS61, p. S07, I notice a 
mode of doing tliia, whkh I think more laborious thatt 
'la necessary. Ky mode baa been this. Place your ripe 
fruit in some vessel of small value, such as sn old pall, 
tin-pan, or even on a large plate. Here let it rest for aa 
anoertain period, depending on the temperature of the cel- 
lar or room where It stands, until the fruit decays and 
melts away to water and a little pulp. Tlie seed may now 
be very readily waslied from the impurities in which it ta 
Immened. It should be understood that no common 
fruits, auch as apples, melons, aquaalies, tomatoes, tie., 
suffer much injury to their seeds by such spontaneous da- 
cay. Few fruits ore with me so uncertain in tbe number 
of tlieir seeds, aa egg-plants. I have found lesa than SO 
seeds in a large fruit, and at other times perhaps ten time* 
that number. In a good soil and sesaon, with wira cal- 
tiire, tlie purple variety wiQ ususually vary from five to 
niue pounds in weiglit. C. E. GooD&lCB. 

Men are generally like wagons ; they rattle prodi- 
giooily wbea litero ia ttothioa In Uicm. 
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THE STATE FA IR A T ROCHESTER. 
PlnurlnK Illalclti 

Hiere nere nine tertmi entered aa campetitora for the 
Tu-kius priiea M (be plowing oiawh ; but only geven o 
tlic nine cniercd Ihe Geld. We were ueured tbal thi 
otbeia were unable to Icam nliere the plowing match nsa 
ta came oS. Indeed, wa ■Imoat despaired of finding the 
field, or even the bnn, where the plowing was la be done. 
We know there wsb graat Inquiry for the place where (he 
cotnpetiloni were to plow, and doubtless there would hive 
1>een > Urge number on the ground to witness the skill ind 
emulation or the ptowmeD, if > Tew pluuds had been post- 
ed up, lulling the place whore, ond the time when the 
plowmen would enter tlio Beld. As It was, there were odI 
ebout tweat; mco uid bofa present. 

The field where the plowing was peTTomied was aboi 
one and a hair miles from the fair grounds, oa the fan 
of Mr. B. U. Baiter. Ther« was quite a stifT sod on the 
aground, and the soil wse a beautiral sandj loam, and not 
■ stone could be found in it u hrge aa a pea : and besides 
it was quite too drj to plow good and eas; for llie team. 

Each competitor was required to plow one rourth of an 
acre, or a plot about two rods wide and twenty rods in 
length, and to hire it Gnished la (wo hours. Previous 
to plowing for the prize, eauli one wag required (o strike 
-out a back furrow in another part of tlieSeld, and (o plow 
two or [Jiree rounds on it. This garo each one an oppor- 
Innily tu adjust bis plow, so as to be teady to plow for the 
piire. 

At twelteo'eloek, Thuiwlay, the word was given to "go 
■head," when every plowman, unaided by any driver or 
oilier aBs)»itant went around his own land, and they all fin- 
ished in les!) (Imo ninety minuted. One team completed 
tlie task in jii't siltytwo minutes. But tliey all drove 
their teams quite too rapidly, as there appeared lo be some 
Btrife lo get done first. 

There was a premium of twenty dollars olTered for the 
best plowing for a boy; but only one boy was on the 
ground as a competitor, and he was only a tittle siiort of 
OIJI.T IwHlg-oiu )iian a/ apt t As the honest Dutchman 
Exclaimed: " 0, he waan aucb ■ Dishe poy t Be had such 
[dg hands ajid so pig feet V 

Aa tliere was no competition, and is "the boy" did 
not perfurtn the Orst part of his task qQite equal to tlie re- 
qiiiremetits of the Executive Committee of the Kew-Torii 
Blaic Ag, Society, the judges on plowing awarded him 
only ten dollera. 

(juestioD for theEzecolire Commit lee of the N'ew-Tork 
State Ag. Society ; Bow old must a boy be — how large — 
how heavy — iiow tall, or how long must his head tie, belbre 
lie (Bin be called a man, or lo exclude him as a oompeli 
lor fur the priie offered " for (he beat spaoimen ol bojr'i 
plowing'" We pause forai'eply. 

The depth required by the Executive Committee was 
not less than six inches ; but most of them plowed seven 
iucbes in depth — and one plow ran over eight inches in 
depth, and cut over one foot wide. 

This was a " awing beam " plow, and it performed the 
poorest work of all that entered. But the fault was by 
no means in tlio plow Dor in the learn. Had it been pro- 
perly adjusted, it would have operated as well aa an; other 
ungle plow in the field. 

The kinds of plows used were two of tlie " Wiard 
plows," of cast iron, and two steel plows. One of t^cse 
was manuractured by Remington, llarkbam & Co., Ition, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y., and one by D. De Garmo, Roches- 
tiiT, S. Y., both ofwliich did good work. ADOlher kind 
exhibited a new and very important principle in plows, by 
which the beam could be readily adjusted to follow two ur 
Uiree iiorves abreast, equally well. This is accomplished 
by means of having two standanja to the plow, and each 
one U'rminatiug at the top in a kind of foot, in which 
there is a slot, which receives t)ie bolls which pan through 
tb« beamof Iheplowfomcuiingit tothestandaids. Two 



of the plows had a small plow attached lo the besm, just 
forward of the main plow, which forward plow is called % 
"jointer." 

One of these wss the plow of D. De Garmo, Rochester, 
who removed it and attached a cutler in its slead, as b* 
understood by the committee that the plow thus adjusted 
would not be allowed to compete for the priiw. The 
other plow thus adjusted, was allowed [o run with the 
jointer on iL Tliis did the best work, and received the 
Qrst premium of (20. No one denied or doubted thai 
tills plow performed ils task in a moat superior manner. 
But it was not the kind of plowing required by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and to allow one plow to operate willi k 
jointer, and not another, created some little dissatisfactioii. 

The style of plowing required by the Commitlae wai 
plowing "with a lapped /urTow-alice." But a plow villi 
a jointer altacUed, did not turn a lapped furrow-slice, pro- 
perly speaking; for (he turf in some places Is rolled to- 
gether, and lelt flat, while in others it is left on the edge ; 
but at the same ^me, is so completely surrounded with 
well pulverized aoil, thai the entire soil sppesrs as melloir 
and free from sod and grass as if it were the cross-plow- 
ing of a Humiaer fallow. It is just the kind of plowing 
tbst ought lo be encoursged by all agricultural societies ; 
and it ought to be recogniied as a distinct kind of plow- 
ing from either flat or lap furrow slicesi 

On the whole, the plowing was well done; snd a msn. 
is not worthy at the name of a good plowman, if he oould 
not plow well in such soil as that, with almost any style 
of plow. I would not appear censorious ou tlils subject, 
but I do Insist lliat it is not a fair (est uf either the ex- 
cellence of ptdws. or of the skill of plowmen, lo put (hem 
in a soil, for priia ploaing, where there is not an obstrue- 
lian iu the soil or on it as laige as a kernel of wheal 
lilill such a soil is almost always selected fur that purpose. 
Could farmers always have such soil to plow, the case 
would be quite different. 

In order lo test the excellence of a plow, and the skill 
and dexterity of a plowman, Die fairest way would be to 
select a variable soil, where the hard-pan in some place* 
s to the lop of the ground, and where the plow must 
go through gravelly bars of calcareous clay, ond tlien en- 

Faroiers are obliged lo take the hard wiih the easy ia 
plowing their field*. Tliey cannot select a smooth plot 
where a plow will almost rua alone, and ssj, let us dis- 
play our skill in plowing here. By no means. A man if 
required to drive his plowslmre at a uniform depth through 
bars and liollows and knolls, and around alnrnps and- 
stones, and lo perform his work well; and if he is poe- 
sesaed of any skill, some of it will be snatched out, as he 
will olleu be taken oBT bis feet if he does the work welli 
Such aliould be the soil to be plowed where prizes tn 
awarded. 

The furrows for the moat part, were as straight as one 
could draw a line, which Is a good feature in plowing} 
at tlie same lime, Is a amall consideration in com- 
parison with a given uniform deplh. This latter considera- 
' iQ ia a good test of plowing, and a Ur belter lest than 

'aiglil furrows alone. 

Sdbaoll PloivlDS. 

After the suTfaDe plowing was compleled, Wm. H. H, 
Bumham, Ea.'St Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., inu^uoed a 
plow with a subsoil attachment. This plow turns a furrow 
slice at deep aa desired, and a subsoil attachment follows 
In the furrow, and loosens up the subsoil, and leaves it In 
ihe bottom of the furrow. 

It operated well with a single team ; but with a double 
team it can be driven from one foot to fifteen or eighteen 
inolies deep, according to ^e soil and the strengtli of iba 

1 had seen this kind of plow operate in Aubnm, Cayuga 
Co., and 1 am satisfied that it is s good improvement, and 
'ill prove more advantageoos on some kinds of soil than 
} use a plow which throws the subsoil to the surface. 

This subsoil attachment can be put on to any ordi- 
nary plow at a coat of a few doUaia. S. £. Todd. 
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[Fcr the Oouniry Gentlemao and ColUvstor.] 
FEEDING MILOH CX>WS IN THE FALL. 



M I88R8. Editors — For some years I have made calcu- 
lation to have some kind of extra feed for my cows during 
the fall and winter. I hare found much advantage in 
doing 80, not only that by feeding well in the fall I can 
bring my cows into winter quarters in better condition 
and tiiat by good keeping through the winter they do better 
the next summer, but that we get well paid for extra feed 
in the increase in the quantity and improvement in the 
quality of the butter. This I have found to be the more 
desirable, as ** choice fall made butter^* always brings an 
extra price, and I seldom fail of getting one or two cents 
a pound over the regular market price for all we make to 
sell during the fall and winter. Hence I make it a point 
to feed, as much as I conveniently can, such kinds of feed 
as are best calculated to produce the most and the best 
quality of butter, and to feeding cows for this purpose 
what follows will be more particularly devoted. 

For feeding in the fall I find pumpkins the cheapest, 
most convenient and satisfactory of anything I have ever 
raised. I usually commence feeding as soon as the corn 
is cut up out of the way so they can be drawn — though 
sometimes, when I have a lai^e crop, before, if the cows 
can run on one side of the cornfield, so as to make it con- 
venient to feed them. I have never taken any special 
pains in feeding, as taking out the seeds, pr cutting up 
fine, or cooking, but have generally fed on clean grass 
ground, taking a little pains to break them up well, which, 
by the way, lliave noticed has a tendency to jar loose and 
rattle out more or less of the seeds. I have generally fed 
them just as they came, ripe and unripe, unless I had 
more tlian the cows would need while they would save 
good, when a part of the best would be selected to cook 
for the bogs. We have never had any trouble from 
pumpkins drying up the milk ; but on the contrary, when- 
ever for any cause feeding the oows was neglected a day 
or two, I was pretty sure to hear in the house, ** we don*t 
get as much milk as usual, I guess the cows don*t get any 
pumpkins.** I have heard and read considerable about 
pumpkins drying up cows, but have never been able to 
account for it in any other way than to guess that at least 
one of the reasons why such is the case may be found in 
the fact that the cows were not used to them, nor perhaps 
any other extra feed. I have also heard that carrots dried 
up cows, and from what I have known of the practice of 
tho&e that held this opinion, I have come to the conclusion 
that if it is ever the case that carrots dry up cows, the 
reason may be found in the fact that such cows had never 
been used to them, nor any other extra food. At least 
am satiafied that carrots nor pumpkins never dried cows 
for me in a single instance, and I have fed both for many 
years. And I have several times bought cows early in the 
fall, and fed them for the sake of making butter, and in 
more than one instance making enough butter from some- 
time in September to tlie first of the next June, to pay 
for the cow. 

Next after pumpkins I consider cabbages the cheapest, 
liandiest, and bebt feed for milch cows in the fall. Before 
the pumpkins are gone we commence feeding cabbages 
once a day, or a part of the time, in order to make the 
change a gradual one. They are fed freely once a day 
during the latter part of the fall, and more or less the fore 
part of the winter. Pumpkins are generally all fed by 
the fore part of November, when the tops of the different 
kinds of root crops are fed once a day, when convenient, 
though sometimes cabbages are fed twice a day. But 
generally when root tops are gone we are ready to com- 
mence feeding some kind of roots, usually carrots. I also 
ftod it a good plan to commence feeding comstalki as 
soon as grass begins io get frost bitten and dried up. 
. We have never had any trouble with cabbages making 
milk taste bad, except in a single instance, when a part of 
A pile of cabbages that bad begun to heat and smell bad 



were fed, when the milk had a nasty bad smell that made 
it unfit for anything but to feed to tbe pigs. I seldom 
feed cabbages, or any other extra feed, before milking. 
I consider cabbages excellent feed to make cows give milk, 
and should raise enough to have plenty to feed throogh 
the winter did I not find them more difficult to store and 
keep well through the winter than roots. But I shall 
continue to do as I have done some years back — that is, 
raise enough to have plenty to feed in the fall, and some 
for a change, or to feed occasionally In connection with 
other feed in the winter, r. Western NevhYork, 
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CFor the Country Gentlemao and OolttvatorJ 
THE OORN-HORSE. 

The task of cutting up com is always rather toilsome 
at best, and more so if the heavy fall winds and rains 
have caused it to partially fall, become crooked and 
twisted, and in fact, in just the condition not to stand up 
while shocking or stocking it, and still harder is it for the 
tired laborer if there chances to be a strong wind blowing, 
for his labors are still more difficult, and even after it ii 
shocked, the shocks present anything bnt straight rows; 
besides not being set up in a nice substantial manner, i( 
is very apt to lean and finally fall to the ground, there to 
become damaged and rotten. To obviate these difficulties 
a year ago this last fall I saw a simple madiine construct* 
ed, which proved to be just tlie thing wanted, and as I 
have never seen a description of anything like it, I will 
give a description of it ; and to those who have never 
tried it, and will give it a trial, I will warrant that they 
will concede a saving in some instances of at least one 
quarter of labor in harvesting. Take a strip of board IS 
or 14 feet in length, 1 inch in tliickness, and 8 or 4 in 
width, rest one end of the strip on the ground, and at Uie 
other end nail to it a couple of legs made of Strips of 
boards, in same manner as the legs to a saw bench or 
horse, bringing this end about 8 feet from tlie^ground, 
nailing a narrow strip across the legs to strengthen them. 
Then about 4 feet from the legs bore with an inch and a 
half auger a hole tlirough the board, slipping through this 
hole an old broom handle or something similar ; then your 
instrument is ready for use. Where the materials are 
handy, one can be made in twenty minutes. I will give 
a diagram, so that one can see at a gUnoe the manner of 
making one. 




Now for the mode of using it. Shoulder tbe com-borss^ 
take it to the fields, placing it wherever you intend to 
make your first shock. Cut an armful of com, and plaee 
it in one of the comers formed by the broom handle and 
strip of board, being careful to give it a firm footing by 
jamming it up and down two or three times, and continos 
thus till the sliock is of sufficient size to suit tbe tastsi. 
Cutting in this manner, the cutter has nothing to attend 
but simply to cut and stand up in the shocK, a middle 
band not being needed, and the shocks will be more uui* 
form, substantial and firm. It making no difference how 
much the corn may be down, you have something against 
which to stand the first hills, after a beginning bein^ 
made, the stalks fonning a mutnal support. But the 
good qualities of the corn-horse are best seen, when the 
wind blows a perfect gale. (Some may say that this Is no 
time for harvesting com, but great expedition is often- 
times needed in cutting corn to get it out of danger o' 
the frost.) In such a time as this, as much headway can 
be made as though it were perfectly still ; whereas, with- 
out one it would be almost impossible to do anything si 
it. The cora-horse also obviates the neoesnty of settuig 
round the bill, which I consider a sreat boiher wfasn one 
oomes to husking or drtwiog to tM bam, ii»kiii| it il-- 
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wtj8 neceraary to bring a oom-kniPe or Jack knifo in to 
requisition at OTery shock before they can be husked or 
moved. 

Ailer a proper namber of hills have been placed aboot 
the com-liorse, bind with two or tliree iNutds to the shock, as 
the heiglit of the com demands, the first band being placed 
as low down as possible, each band being formed of two 
drvish cornstalks, which can be selected by a little ex- 
perience, forming as good, If not a better, band than 
either rye or oat straw, besides being a great deal handier 
and quicker of forming. Of course all cornstalks will not 
form bands ; those that will are of a yellowish cast, the 
leaves being dryish. After the shock is bound, pull out 
the handle, (always having the legs or bead of the corn- 
horse toward the com to be cut,) step to the head of the 
horse, and carry it to the spot of the next shock. 

Half an hour will make one perfectly familiar, besides 
giving him such an opinion of this simple little machine 
that he will never do without one, for with one he can do 
his work easier, faster, and better than without. 
King** Femr. Cayusa Oo., N. T. 1. A. KINC^. 



• •• 



[For the Ooontry Ckntteman and OulttvatorJ 
Huakinir IndlsuB Com by Hand. 

Why will one man husk twice as much com in a day 
as another? And why will many boys busk much faster 
than some men ? Because, in one case, there is the ex- 
ercise of much skill, while in the other there is no tact or 
skill manifested. 

There w an opportunity to exercise a great deal of skill 
in husking com, and I propose to show that the exercise 
of skill is highly important, in order to be a good and 
rapid busker. 

In the fimt place, I will point out some of the errors in 
husking Indian corn, which characterize a poor husker ; 
and then we will attend to some of the manipulations of 
a good and tkiilful husker. 

A poor husker spends much time in reaching after the 
ears of com, and in laying the husks and stalks aside. 
Some hubkers will sit on a high seat or stand while husk- 
ing, which position requires them to reach too far, and 
spend too much time in getting the com in hand, ready 
to husk. While a man is stooping down to pick up an 
ear, a good husker will husk an ear. Picking up one 
stalk at a time, and placing it at one side of Uie busker 
consumes much time that ought to be spent in husking. 

I will now lay down a few plain directions to be prac- 
ticed in order to busk com faat| and in a farmer-like 
manner. 

After the stock has been pulled down, place the basket 
at the butt of the stalks, a little inclined towards the 
husker. Procure a little box for a seat, about ten inches 
liigh. If a husker is not discommoded by resting on his 
knees, a low seat may be dispensed with. Let the husker 
place himself close to the corn, so that it will not be 
necessary to reach far for each stalk. Now take an ear 
in the left baud, and with the husker or fid on the right 
hand, 'pull down half the husks. As the right hand goes 
down, let the left hand rise to tlie tip of the ear, and slip 
the thumb of Uie left hand over the end of the ear, tak- 
ing off cleanly all the silk, and bring it down with the 
other half of the husks. Two quick motions of the hand 
will husk an ear neatly. As the left hand grasps the 
stem, prepatory to breaking off the car, let the husks be 
retained in the hand, so as to protect it from becoming 
tender between the thumb and fore finger, where every 
ear of com Atrikes it, as it is separated from the stem. 

A quick motion is required in hulking com fast, and 
by following these plain directions, a man may husk much 
faster than he would when they are not observed. There 
is more science in being a skillful husker than there is in 
knowing how to shovel earth witli ease and skill. 
Aaaortlng' Indian Com« 

Many farmers never assort tlieir com, but deposit it alt 
in a crib together. Those who do assort it usually banl 
it to the com honie or crib, and there jrfok <mt the poor. I 



But I have always found it the most expeditious and con- 
venient way to have two baskets while busking, and throw 
all the poor com into one basket| and the good into 
another. This saves much time and unnecessary labor \ 

and when a husker becomes accustomed to assort com aa 
it is being hulked, he will like that nuKie much better 
than to assort it after it has been hauled to the com 
house. 

It will always be much better for both the poor ooro 
and the good, to assort it aa soon as it is husked, and de» 
posit the poor corn in a very narrow crib— say not mora 
than two feet wide— or on a floor made with narrow 
boards, placed three-fourths of sn inch apart, so that the 
air may clroulate up through the com. By this precau-' 
tion, poor com will cure and dry out in a few weeks, so 
that it may be ground for feed in the former part of win* 
ter. When all the poor com is thrashed or slielled with 
the good, it is not always as marketable as it would be, 
were it assorted. 

Maklnir Apple^lflolaaaea. 

Select good sweet apples — Tallman Sweetings are about 
as good as any other for this purpose — and wash them 
clean, and grind them fine, and allow the pomace to stand 
at least thirty hours before pressing. Let it be pressed 
gradually, so that too much of the fine pomace may not 

flow out With the juice. Let it be strained slowly through 
three thicknesses of fiannel, before it is boiled. Boil it 
down in a &ra«s-kettle — which is much better than an iron 
one for such a purpose, as iron will color it — and remove, 
with a skimmer, all impurities when it is boiling. When 
it is about of the consistence of tliin molasses, put it in tight 
bottles or jugs, and it will subserve a good purpose for 
culinary purposes ; and next season, during hot weather, 
a few spoonfulls mingled with a small tumbler of water,- 
will mskke a most refreshing beverage. 8. £. Todd. 

• •• 



[For the Oonntry Oentlemen and Cultivator.] 

Remedy for the Bite of Rapid Dogs. 

WABBDroTOK. D. 0.. Sept 91. ISflOL 

Eds. Co. Gint. — Yesterday I received from my old 
friend and cousin, certain dates concem?ng that most 
dreadful danger, the effects of the mad dog bite. 

The most positive facts, and numerous experiments in 
Lithuania, near Odessa, in Volhynia, and as recently aa 
three weeks ago, a case in EvangelkM, where from forty 
to fifty persons were bitten by mad wolves, and yet the 
timely remedy applied succeeded most hopefully. A plant 
called Euphorbia procera^ belonging to a numerous fam- 
ily of Euphorbia, very similar, but more hairy and not 
so glossy M Euphorbia uloera, or Euphorbia silveatris, • 
given in decoction, cures that dreadful scourge of one of 
our domestic animals. 

The discovery of this belongs to ii'rancis Wolanski, % 
resident in Austrian Galicia. 

More complete description I will hasten to coromunl« 
cate you as soon as it reaches me ; in the meanwhile I 
communicate this fact, which I deem the most important 
at any time. Hxnrt K. Kalussowski. 

• •• 

The Graiv Aphis in DxLAWARs.-«>My oat crop, aa 
well as the crops of some of my neighbors, luive been 
much injured by the ravages of the red lice, which I sup- 
pose is only another name for the aphis. They were on 
my oats in such countless numbers as to give the field 
quite a reddish appearance. The injury they have done 
will reduce the crop one-half, and one person who has 
threshed nome, told me that what he had threshed weigh- 
ed only 20 pounds to the bushel. This is the first time I 
have seen such an insect on my oats. I am told that 
many of them blow over the fan while cleaning. 
Mer Castle Co., Del 6. & ' 
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C?or tt&« Cultiralor and Country GenUemAn ] fimi, and of a paler dirty white or yellow, and usaally of 

Getting Out and Caring Apple-Seeds. lighter weight The best way if you are not a judge, ii 

■ to get of trustworthy dealers — among whom, from long 

Cider-mills and cider-making is suggestive of apple- acquaintance, we rank James A, Root of Skaneateles, 

%eedty a great staple with our nurserymen. Running water New- York, to whom we are indebted for the foregoing 

h indispensable in competing with present market rates directions, and who can find plenty of other endorsers to 

for apple-seed. It is far better to haul the pomace a few ^« ^"^'^y «^ *»« 5«ed. As to facilities Uiere for getting 

,, z_ . ^ «!. ^^ ^ A J «.!. . • out seed, it may be remarked that one cider-mill alone, 

miles to running water, than attempt to do without it, as a ^^^ ^ini, running by water, turns out 2,800 barrels 5 

good load of pomace will yield one and a half to two cider per year, when fruit is plenty, 

bushels of seed. For getting out the seed, make a trough And now for a hobby of ours. Why don*t every one 

10 feet long, 14 inches wide, sides 6 inches high, with that can, m/«c< Aw /ni»< /or »««i«— especially in the North 

gate at upper end ; at lower end, a sieve of ordinary sieve- V"^ ^^^ ''*^«'? ^**® ^'j""*^ *« «^^ severe-and get only 

, ., or .1 _^.u 'J • J T *i from the most Vigorous, hardy, productive, perfectly form- 

cloth, 8 feet long, with side pieces, and if the upper part ^d seedlings? " Like begeto like," and it cannot be 

of sieve is of finer meshes all the better. Set the trough doubted that a few experiments of this kind would settle 

and sieve all level — the latter to be moveable, and over a the matter as much in raising improved apple-stocks as 

box tight enough to hold apple-seeds and yet let out the liorses or cattle. F. K. Phosnix. Blooniingtwa^ III. 

water. Absolutely fresh yomace is much preferred, as it • • • 

floats off far better-a great object. Apple-pomace heats ^^*»' "»• ^^""•'^ Gentleman and OolUvator.] 

very soon after leaving the press. A slight heat is not AGRICULTURAL ITEM S FROM MAINE, 

objectionable ; too much kills the seed. In warm weather Thb Grain Aphis.— These insects appeared in many 

pomace oOen spoils in three days, but can be kept safely localities— probably in as many as last year— this season, 

enough by spreading thin on the ground, or subjecting to but were ten to fifteen days later than last year. Soon 

frost, and doubtless for some time by plunging it m water, ^^j, ^y^^y ^egan to increase rapidly upon the oats, wheat, 

i»hich wfll "slack up" or loosen the pomace. ^^1 Parley, heavy showers and high winds ahnost entirely 

In the regular business of getting out apple seeds, destroyed them. I say showers and winds destroyed them, 

breaking up the pomace is an important matter. The because they disappeared immediately after them, and 

best mode is with cylinders, Ac., made on purpose, like ^.^ere were but a few to be found again. In 1861, 1 found 

those of thrashing machines, and connected with the cider- ., t i «r i * »u u • • *^ * _ t * 

mills, where, as in some cskes, they are run by steam or '^«"» '^"^^ 25, on wheat then beginning to turn, in great 

water. Ordinarily an old fan-mill is used, taking out the numbers, and they conUnued to increase tiU the grains 

fans and substituting a cylinder and bed-piece ; Sie cylin- were all ripe. 

der four or five inches in diameter, with say 50 spikes Potato Rust ano Rot.— <About the 16th September I 

driven in the wood, and projecting two and a half mches. detected a spot of rot on an early poUto that was cooked. 

These cylinders any blacksmith can ng up, and the spikes mi. . l j t. j.\ \ e >s 

cost but a tfifle, one cent or so eaclJ For a bed-piece T>e rust proper had been on the ^^^^,^^^ P^ 

use plank six inches wide, one and a half thick, with ^">"?.,^ '*^»* in many places, and had been noUced to be 

twenty-penny nails driven through. Set this fan-mill over f^*^ "P^^!"^' /u'fT^ f»*^^ ''^ ''''S''"!r'^Jj 

your trbugh; through which a steady stream of water, had observed he rot, but had the riwt. Since the 20Ui 

Oiree inchls deep, should flow. On a small stream a nar- f September the complaint is on nearly every one s g^^ 

rower trough can be used. Sometimes stones are useful ?«» "^l^!" '^.^^^''''^^ it has come so late that it is not 

on the bottom of the trough to increase the agiution, and S^"^^' ^^^Ik ^ T^ ^""^^J^x Jl^^^L"^ 'l-'Tr^ 

sometimes an inch cleet is fastened at lower ?nd of sieve. ^^^ ''«" .V" ^^ Tk "^^^ ^^^'^'^^^ '•^^r \^^\ «^P. 

The seed will require two or three runs through to get ^"^ '\^^ mi been wet enough for them to set well, 

it clean. The ^nd cleaning is done at close of e?ch e»t»'er early or late planted ones, yet the breadth was 

day»s woric. The pomace for 10 or 12 barroU of cider or- ""^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^^'^S® ^""^ ^^"*® ^^'''• 

dinarily makes one bushel of seed. Frosts. — ^Tbere were in Franklin Ga, in Angusfc, three 

A simpler and slower mode is to use a large tub or vat, (and in some places more,) on the 18th, 24th and Slst, all 

stirring up the pomace gradually and running it off the doing some damage, but the last the most September 

surface, while the seed settles at bottom. g&ve two, on the 22d and 26th, still harder, yet not mors 

Drying the wcrf-also very Iraportant-as when fresh ^I*"* ^^ <>'" ^^^ ^™ *"? vegetables are kUled, though 

and wet it is very subject to heating, which, unchecked, "*® ^^ ^^ materially checked. 

speedily ruins the germs. Seed from old partly heated The Season.— We are inclined upon the first thought 

pomace is more apt to spoil. to say " it is the dryest or the wetest that I ever knew," if 

After the seed is cleaned, spread thin in the sun, and it happens to be a little dry or wet at the time we would 

stir often to get the outside moisturo off. Then spread in wish it to be a little different weather. But after all we 

chamber or loft^ with windows and doors open for free here have had a dry and cold season. The spring wis 

droulation. Of course, in warm, well ventilated loft, the dry — a drouth ; the summer was dry and the autumn is 

seed spread thin would cure thoroughly and fast enough, dry so far, tliut is, up to October. September has been 

But curing wholly in the sun is believed injurious to the very fine weather for corn, and for harvesting the gndns. 

vitality of the seeds. If not spread quite thin, must be Laborers and Wages. — It is a little difficult to ob- 

stirred thoroughly two or three times a day— the oftener tain all the help wanted in agricultural circles at all times, 

the better — to prevent moulding. Seed can doubtless be while wages have been higher by the day, month or six 

dried too much, but usually it is cured too little. Good, months, than for ten years at least. This has given the 

newly dried apple seed weighs 42 to 44 {>ounds to the day laborer, who has a family to support, plenty of work 

bushel ; older and more thoroughly dried, 40 pounds. and good pay, which has generally been well improved, 

Seed from really heated pomace, always more or less and the farm-work with machinery has thus been kept up 

damaged — not necessarily all bad, but unreliable— and al- to time. 0. W. True. Franklin Co., Mains, 

ways lighter colored than from good, new pomace. Seed ••■ 

when got out good at first, is made lighter by drying in f^^he Indiana State Fair, judging from an aooouni 

Uiesun-or may be got out of bad quality, and darkened by i„ ^^ prairie Farmer-the only one we havoseen-ap. 

drymg on dusty floor. Good seed can generally be dis- ^ . . .. ^ i t* — u u 

tinguWied by ireful examinaUon, after breaking or cut- P«*" ^ *>*^« *^^ *J^'^ successful. It was held au 

ting oir the husk. If good, the meat is plump, and of a Indianapolis, Sept. 80— Oct. 8. The reoelpU were aufl- 

clear, pearly white, firm texture; if poor, the meat is less cient to meet premiums and expenaee. 
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OONNECTIC UT S TATE FAIR. 

We had tbe opportiinil; of being preeeni during 
the last day of tlie Connecticut Stale Fair at Hartford. 
Tb« eihibitlon fu in some rMpeoU a good one. Tbe 
■Iteadince of people, then, and u we were informed 
durio); tbe preiioua dejg, wia very poor. This was aa- 
'Orlbed to TarlouH reasoui, but we milcb regret that it should 
IwTG been the case. UDdoubtedl; the farmen of Con- 
BBCticut will themselves regret, hereafter if thej do not 
kt present, that thej have not accorded a more constant 
and geueroua support (o their Slate Societj. 

Among tbe Live Stock, we saw nothing more attrsctire 
■nd prett} than the herd of ATrsLire Cattle cahibiied bj 
CsiRLis M. Pond, Esq. of Harlford. Ur. P. was quite 
Berioustj injured br one of hla bulla a few dajs before, 
•nd unable to be present. Seven of the cattle shown b; 
bim were imported, and one or two of those of his own 
breeding were marked by unusual eicellence, and pro»ed 
that he U well able to put to good use tbo Judicious pur- 
chases he has made from abroad. Other exhibitors of 
this breed were Meaata. Bjron Looniis, SulBeld, H. S. 
CotiiuB, Coltinsville, and A. L. Lkiltins, West Ueriden. 

Among exbibilom of DeTons were Hesan. S. & L, 
Hdrlbcht of Wincheater Center, to long and faTorabl; 
knomi in connection wilb this useful breed ; and the 
twenty-fire bIaIIs tbe]' filled, joung and aid together, were 
might have been eipecled from their experience. 
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n early date [□ order to secure fresh blood 
fiom the best sourceB. The Devons, aa usual In Connec- 
ticut, were very fullj represented ; entile being sliown b; 
Linsiej Brothers, West Ueriden, E. II. Hyde, 2d, Staf- 
ford, T. S. Gold, West Cornwall, Jnmes A. Bill, Lyme, B. 
S, Andrews, Waterbury, J. N. Blbikeslee, Waterlown, and 

Uesirs. John A. Taintor. of Hartford, and Joeih T. 
NoRTOH of Farmington, were tbe piiuuipol exhibitors of 
Aldemeys. There were some good Short [ioraa from 
Timothy Mather, S. W. It D. G. Ely. Newton Carter, Tail 
A Smith, Thomas Cowlea, Famiingtun, E. A. fbelps, 
Avon, and other Connecticut lucedera, and one bull from 
8. R. Bowoe of Fliuhlng, N. Y. The aliow of Working 
Oiea was said to be good, but we saw only a small part 
ot iL We also heard tbe display of Hanit well spoken 
of, particularly the exhihi^on nude by Ur. Geo. C. 
fiiTOHcooK of Kew Preston, who showed the stAUion 
" Ashland," bred bj Jaa. B. CUy of Kentucky, with no 
less than ten of bis volU, also the mare " Highland Mary," 
noted for ber speed, and six or eight other fine animala 
jonng or old. We did not See auytliiug of tbe Swim, 
nor mucli ol the Sbap, in whieh latter class the Long 
and Middle Wools appeared rather to have the prepon- 
derance. Jus. A. Bill, Lyme, T. S. Uold atid T. S. Bart, 
West Corawalt, A H. Porter, Bloomaeld, and Staaly 
Oriswold, Torriiigford, were eihibitora. 

Tiie display of Fntit was Tery large and good, indud- 
ing Bpplee, pears, peaches, and grapes, Irom a longer list 
of oontrtbutors than we bate room to chronicle. Among 
tliem were Ellwanger k Barry (Rochcater) and W. Brown 
Smith (ScraoUBf ) of thin Slate, as well as die most promi- 
nent nunerjmen of Connecticut, and a good representa- 
tion of her moat suoeeaaTul amateur hortieulturiate. The 
general appearave of the fruit, ox is this year so generalij 
the cue, wa« extraordinaritT fine. 

Amouf the ImpletHmtt Chera wm * good deal llut raa 



valuable and interesting. A trial of Idawing Uochine* 
was held Friday morrdug. On a farm near by, but we did 
not learn Its results before leaving. .Among the compet' 
ing machines we noticed Allen's new one-hone mower, 
which cuts a three. foot swadi without apparent exertion 
to the horse, — also Uie "Buckeye" and other prominenl 
machines. Mr- H. C. Hepburn was present with Evuns' 
Hotary Digger, which has been reduced from its once cam' 
brouB proportions, and now looks as though it micbt do 
excellent work, to the width of twenty inches, without ud- 
dulj fatiguing the team. Mr. H. promises a careful field 
trial of this implement before long, which if posaible w» 
shall attend and report. 

As a whole the Exhibition, excepting only the atten- 
dance, was thus s very creditable one. The number of 
entries was. of Cattle, S24 ; Horses, 160 ; Sheep, Swind 
and Poultry, IBS ; Agricultural Implements, Vegetables, 
Groin, &c,, 183; Domestic Manufactures, 106; Cotton 
and Woolen, and other articles of American manufacture, 
lOS; Horticulture, 39 S. Total, 1,B)3. We are snrry to 
have to add llial there were so few present on Friday, 
when the address was to have l>een delivered, by Prof. 
JOHM A. PoBTXR of Ken-Haven, that the EiecutiieCom- 
luiitee deemed it wide to omit this part of the proceedinga, 
and Prof. Portek was therefore requested to attend iho 
Society's neit Annual Mce^ng, where a fuliei and more 
appreciatite audience will prolubly await him. 



HEADING CABBA GES D URING WINTER. 

It often happens that many cahbsges hare not formed 
heads in autumn on tbe approach of winter, and lliese aro 
usually rejected and thrown aside. The mode we havo 
adopted to produce heads from these has been long known 
to some of our readers, but we discover that it is rareljr 
practited. A brief description may therefore be useful: 
Take up all these plants and set them as closely as ihej 
will stand in a double row, in their natural position, iu % 




wide and shallow trench. Form an esrth roof orer them 
in the following manner ; Set in a piece of upright plank 
at each end to support the ridge pole (shown by the dot- 
led lines In the figure.) Place a rail orstilf pole on tlieaa 
for the ridge pole, and on this tlia ends of the shorl piece* 
of board in the form of a roof. Cover these boards with 
about six inches of earth, or enough to keep the soil from 
freeiing la which the cabbages stand. This is the whole 
operation. Nearly all of these will be handsomely head- 
ed by spring, and being entirely excluded from light, ilwj 
will be more delicate botli in appearance and Hniur, than 
common cabbage heads. Two liotits labor last autuma, 
gave us a fine supply of ua)>bages for a moderate family 
nearly through the whole spring. 

Failure has sometimes resulted by not covering the rOoT 
with sufficient earth to keep out acrere cold. About six 
inohes does well for the Northern States. A sheltered 
place la best. We have allowed a very small ventilation 
e ends, but have not experimented witli a view to 
disMTsr bow miudi ia best. 
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Fruit Growers' Societ^ of Western New-York. 



The Autumn Meeting of this vigorous association was 
held at Rochester on the 80th ult., with its usual full at- 
tendance. It was chiefly occupied with the discussion of 
Grape Culture, Fire Blight, Peaches for Market, &c. 

Some splendid fruit was on the tables, among which 
were observed speounens of Louise Bonne of Jersey three 
inches in diameter, and four and a half long — beautiful 
bunches of Hamburg grapes 10 Inches long, and White Nice 
a foot long — berries of Wilmot Hamburg averaging a full 
Inch in diameter, &c. G. H. Rogers had fine specimens 
of Muscat Hamburg, that were pronounced by several, the 
best grape they ever tasted. Most of the fruits were, how- 
ever, on exhibition at the State Fair Grounds. 

Native Grapee* 

G. Ellwanger said that he had cultivated the Hartford 
Prolific six years — it bad been increasing in favor, and 
the present year it stood higher than before — for general 
cultivation, he placed it first on the list. It did not mil- 
dew so much as the Isabella. The Delaware, for wine 
making, he thought the only variety that could be used 
without sugar ; and it is of much finer fiavor than the 
Hartford Prolific. G. Downing said a neighbor had very 
successfully grown the Goncord, but it would not succeed 
with him. The Delaware grew and bore better— so much 
for a slight difference of locality. He thought the Crevel- 
ling a much better grape than the Hartford Prolific, al- 
though a few days later. The latter is too liable to drop. 
G. L. Hoag of Lockport, had changed his opinion some- 
what by the results of this year. The Delaware he re- 
garded as the best ; the Hartford Prolific has increased in 
favor — it produces twice as much as the Goncord. When 
the vine grows vigorously the berries scarcely ever 
drop—on slioots of slower growth this difficulty becomes 
quite an evil. He regards the Isabella as especially valu- 
able for keeping in winter. The Delaware, Hartford Pro- 
lific and Diana he found not to keep well. H. S. Ains- 
worth considered the Hartford Prolific as unquestionably 
the best very early grape we have, and there its merits 
end. As soon as other and better sorts ripen, it becomes 
of little value. It will not keep long. Tlie Delaware he 
regards as the finest variety, and if, as he supposes, it will 
keep in winter, it is the most valuable sort for market 
He thinks it decidedly superior to the Hamburg for fiavor. 
He likes the Goncord better than the Isabella, although 
the '* after taste ^ is not quite so good — be said the su- 
periority of the Goncord was owing to its complete ripen- 
ing, which is rarely attained by the Isabella. He stated 
that the reason that Naples, at the head of Canandaigua 
lake, had been so successful for the culture of the grape, 
was the sheltering influence of the surrounding hills, and 
the porous nature of the subsoil effecting perfect drainage 
for many feet in depth. Dr. Miner of Honeyoye Falls, 
•aid the Delaware with him had proved quite as early as 
tl)e Hartford Prolific ; had ripened this year two weeks 
ago. Tlie Diana had proved the best keeper in winter — 
the Delaware did not keep so well, but dried up like a 
raisuL L. F. Allen of Buffalo, said that five years ago, 
when here, everybody spoke in the highest approbation of 
the Isabella — he was satisfied then that opinion would 
change — the berries scarcely ever ripened — they are ex- 
cellent as Car south as New-York city, but we are too far 
north for them. On hearing newer and early sorts coming 
into fkvor, be was satibfied the earth moved some. He 
thought much depended on climate, positioii snd soil — 



and each variety must Iiave a locality adapted to it. On 
Kelly's Island near Sandusky, the soil is clay, on s porous 
limestone, where the drainage is perfect, snd so favorable 
are these influences, that even the Gatawba ripens there 
better than at Gincinnati. As for manufacturing wine, he 
had for several years past been on different wine tasting 
committees in various cities, and he bad never yet tasted 
a bottle of good American wine, (except it be the sour 
Gatawba wine;) all he liad ever seen was mere syrup, *' fit 
only for women to di-ink," he added. Daniel Webster had 
pronounced such wines as simply a mixture of ** vinegar 
and molasses. '' G. L. Hoag said that he placed away a 
box of Delaware, for winter, but they were overlooked 
and not observed till summer — they were then dried up, 
and made quite good raisins. He therefore thought there 
was enough sugar in them for wine making. G. Downing 
said no grape kept as well as the Rebecca. Reference 
having been made to the Ontario, G. Downing said it was 
identical with the Union Village, very large, ripens with 
the Goncord, about equal in quality, and the vines tender. 
J. Salter had fruited the two, and considered them quite 
distinct Dr. Beadle of G. W., had found the Ontario a 
very little earlier than the Isabella, and not quite equal to 
it in quality. E. Moody of Lockport, had visited the 
original Ontario vine ; the owner had some way of hasten- 
ing maturity, either by ringing or otherwise, and be 
thought the recommendation of its early maturity should 
be taken wiih considerable allowance. 
Culture and Illaiiaireiuent of the Grape* 
SoMMER Pruning. Q. Ellwanger prefers disposing of 
the laterals by the middle of summer, leaving two or 
three leaves each. He would not touch the tops till the 
first or middle of September ; if removed sooner, the 
vines would be sure to sprout again below. The heavy 
pruning should all be done in November, if eovered-4f 
not, not till March. 

maniires for tMe Grape* 
De Wolf of Wyombig, uses barn-yard manure exolo* 
sively ; applies it well rotted to the surface. He uses all 
the unleached ashes he can procure for applying to the 
soU of his vineyard. Is sti^ngly opposed to the me of 
dead animals, but could not state any facts on this point, 
except that he "thought** he could taste them In the 

grapes. Wolcott of East Bloomfield, had {Wanted s 

vineyard, and buried 30 or 40 tons of dead animal mat- 
ter, on about three acres, or equal to about five sheep 
under each vine — but considered it important to have 
them wll decofnpoted— when thus decomposed they prov- 
ed very useful. B. Fish had placed portions of dead ani- 
mals mid-way between the rows, and found no inoonve- 
ence, nor perceived any bad taste. O. Ellwanger would 
not manure at all if a good fertile pasture ooold be pro* 
cured for a vineyard. He had made a great mistake in 
manuring his vineyard — the vines now always grow too 
luxuriantly. He said that Dr. Grant had reeommended k 
mode of trenching and manuring that cott Jl/Uen hundred 
dollars per aere^ and it was all money thrown away. Tlie 
Delaware might require some surface manuring applied in 
fall Some ashes, occasionally, would be useful ; but H 
should not be excessive. £. Moody of Lockport, agreed 
fully with 6. Ellwanger, and thought it was a fatal error 
to manure vineyards. ■ Quail, said bi^ oommenoed 
with manuring the soil, but he liad since became oonvino- 
od that tliis was the wrong course — he would not evea 
use barn-yard manure. On the highest snd poorest rMgw. 
of bis Tineysrd, the grspes were the best and moil alwii- 
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dint Manured Tines grew luxuriantly, but did not bear 
. 10 well. Good surface cultivation sbould be constantly 
given. In preparing a border, for houte grapea^ some of 
the members stated that they used manure abundantly, 
with liquid manure added, but the most experienced grape 
raisers in the open vineyards were of the opinion that 
the two modes of culture required opposite kinds of treat- 
ment, so far as manuring is concerned. J. Salter said he 
had found that the roots of house grapes would never 
enter the flesh of dead animals, until it was perfectly de- 
composed — they would either turn away, or cease growing 
toward it. 0. Elhranger said a great detriment occurred 
In attempts to overcrop the vine. Black Hamburgh in 
particular. Sometimes two crops aro spoiled by a siugle 
attempt of this kind. [J. Salter exhibited wood of the 
Ontario and Union Village, but members were unable to 
perceive any clear and distinct difference. He also exhibi- 
ted Crevelling, Logan, and Taylor*s Bullit. The first was 
excellent, the second tolerably good,and the third barely 
tolerable.] C. Downing added to his former remarks, that 
he had obtained the Ontario and Union Tillage from various 

sources, had fruited them repeatedly — and they always 
proved identically the same. 

Fire Bllfflit. 

J. Harris of the Grenesee Farmer, stated that Dr. Berk- 
ley of England, the great cryptogamic botanist, had dis- 
eoTwed that minute fungi had destroyed green-house 
plants, and he expressed the opinion that the fire blight 
here resulted from a cryptogamic plant, in its ravages in 
tliis countiy. The subject excited much interest and a 
good deal of discussion, and was commended for further 
investigation. 

C. Downing said that fire blight was no new thing — 
that forty years ago his father's orchard was more severe- 
ly affected than he had ever seen any since — that some 
trees had to be repeatedly cut back, while in others it had 
been checked tt onoe. P. Barry said that one of tlie beet 
remedies to prevent permanent disaster was to plant two 
trees whenever one died — that by pursuing this course 
when they had lost lai*gely by this disease, they had with- 
out difficulty kept up the full numbers of all their or^ 
ohards. 

Peausliea tor market* 

H. N. Langworthy said that more money could be made 
on late peaches than on very early ones — that they could 
be more safely marketed, and sent to longer distances 
without loss. The best very early sort was Serrate Early 
York — next Grawford*s Early, which he thought the most 
valuable of all peaches. The Geo. IV, Large Early York, 
Kensington, &c, had ceased to bear well ; the crops were 
killed and they had become unreliable. The best substi- 
tute for all these is Cooledge's Favorite. The next, a 
rather late sort, is Oldmixon Freestone, but of late it has 
become unreliable as a bearer. The Late Crawford, an 
excellent fruit, has nearly ceased bearing ; has run out in 
this climate. E. Moody agreed with Langworthy in some 
sorts, but would like to show him his Late Craw fords — 
they are very large and fine, — he had lately measured a 
peach that was ten and a half inches in circumference. 
He would plant at least one-half of an orchard with Late 
Crawford, although usually a moderate bearer. With 
most kinds, a great error is committed by not sufficiently 
thinning out tJie fruit— the trees are injured when allow- 
ed to overbear, aud the fruit is far inferior in quality. 
The present year he had received a dollar and a half for 
bis thinned peaches, while a neighbor, without thinning. 



received only from three to four shillings, (one-fourth to 
one-third,) while the amount of the crop was about the 
same in both cases. The tbhmed and large peaches could 
be picked in far less time — one man had picked 80 bas- 
kets of peaches in a day. He maaarea only as the trees 
advance in age. ' He thinks after trees have borne three 
years, it is best to pull them up, and plant new. [In 
reply to an inquiry, he said he had a fine stock of trees 
for sale.] O. Ellwanger, on being inquired what he 
thought of this frequent planting, said, ** I have no re- 
marks to make. I will leave it to Mr. Moody — we have 
not not many trees for sale V* £. Moody added that the 
best way to market peadies, was to fit up a ear with shelves, 
to receive the baskets, Instead of placing them in piles, 
as when sent by Bxpress, by which they become badly 
bruised. H. N, Lai^worthy said that boxes were usually 
regarded as best, as obviatiug the necessity of shelves ; 
to which Moody rqjoined that boxes were only preferred 
because they admitted piling, but tlie best of all ways was 
to place them in baskets on shelves. 
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ff or the Oountry Oentieman and OnltlTator.] 
EXPERIMENTI NG I N BEES—No. 3. 

Two objects were particularly desirable to obtain : 

1. The greatest amouat of honey. It is not an object to 
keep a large number of bees if little honey is secured, and 
one colony giving 37 lbs. aonaally, is worth move than twenty 
giving none, bat sisaply living from year to year, unless there 
is market for the bees themselves. But twenty swarms giv- 
ing 37 lbs. each, would give for the trifling outlay quite a 
handsome sum ; and a hundred c(4oni«8 would afford a hand- 
some income. 

2. The honey secured should be the earliest gathered, and 
best fh>m white clover. Honey from white elorer is as much 
pleasanter than honey from buckwheat, as maple syrup is 
pleasanter than West India molosMs, and in market is priced 
aoeordiagly. 

3. An increase of colcaies by the will of the proprietor, ai 
a time best calculated to subserve the foregoing objects 

4. Early in the progress of my experiments, I thought it 
very desirable to secure the means 9f as near a perfect in- 
spection of the bees in the hive as could be secured. 

To secure the above elects, I have so prepared my hives 
and boxes as to give ready ingress to them ; and boxes in 
sufficient size and number occupying the upper and side 
cbauibert to double the capacity of the hive, giving with the 
boxes about 4,000 cubic inches. With this room, at the com- 
mencement of the season, there is but little danger of swarm- 
ing, and no bees duster outside of the hive. ■ The whole find 
employment. In hive, boxes or field ; and thus, by storing 
most of the honey, save that necessary for the brood, in the 
boxes, they are filled in the early part oS the season, the 
second object is secured ; the honey ia the early gathered and 
best Whether an average of 37 lbs. every reason of white 
clover honey from every June swarm, and 20 lbs. from each 
July swarm, would meet the anticipations of skillful npiurinns, 
I do not know ; but it has been somewhat gratifying to me 
in my ignorance, feeling my way along, by experiment 
Starting without bees, my swarms have been purchased, and 

have paid the expense of the purchase by the first year's 
honey. 

To secure the increase of colonies if desired, when desired 

I have BO prepared my hive as to secure at will, with trifling 

trouble, an equal division of the swarm, comb, brood, and 
honey. 

I hare saeured the foorth object, inspection of the swarm, 
by i^ass covered by doors front and rear, bj an inclined ad- 
justable bottom-board, and by glass boxes, thus subjecting to 

inspes H o a almost the whole work. JASPka Uazna. 

Albanjr.N.r. 
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A GOOD AFFLE PtCEER. 

We bsTe tried a number of eiperimenta with different 
kinds of fruit pickers— bukets with boolu, bukeli od 
poles, oiDTaai tubes, Ac,, but we find notbing bo convenient 
■dd perfect as the one represented Id tbe snaeied cut, for 
U leut nine'tenthg of ihe crop, if Bu<tib1e ladders ve pro- 
Tided. For (be remaining tentb or twenlletb, tbe pole 
tnd Mck represented od page 22t> of curreQt rolume of 
CocNTHi GiMTLiuiN, it best for reecbing tbe ends of 
brenciies and other intoceeaible plaoes. 

The riiDptidty and cheapness of tbe fruit-picker here 
figured are a strong recomnieDdaiion. It i* merel; a oom- 
tnon graia-beg, with one comer of tbe bottom tied to one 
comer at the top, and slung orer tbe workman's Isft 
shoulder. A stick, aliarpened st each end, aud about a 
foot long, props die mouth open, leariag a triaagular 
openlni;, into which the apples ire thrust as tbe; are pick- 
ed from tbe branch. Tbe way in which the lower and 
upper oomer are most conTeniectly tied together, is bj 
placing a email stone or pebble in the lower comer, {to 
fixm a sort of button,) and then passing the bag atringH 
arouod closely abo*« it, and 
tying them firmly. A piece 
of stitr leather, buttoned on to 
Uie ehoulder, serTes to protect 
it from becoming sore if tbe 
picking is continued several 

In moM cases tbe operator 
may stud on llie ladder, and 
use both haruii, thrusting tbe 
fmit rapidly into the opeo 
mouth of tbe bag, which Is 
graduatly raised up a little 
over Iho shoulder as it be- 
oomes ailed. Over half a 
bushel may be placed in it at 
• dme, without beoomiog Id- 
ooareniently heavy, and the 
lime for fiUing it onoe la not 
usually over Hve ninntef; 

Fruit galheted In Ibii way is 




l<« liable to become bruised than when baskets are used, 
or in any other way ; and when (he bag la filled it may b« 
placed on the very bottom of a barrel in emptying, wltln 
out that rattling and contution caused by inverthig a 
basket. 

A oommOD light ladder will enable the operator to readi 
nearly every part of the tree ; srd a standing ladder, as In 
tbe figure, will render nearly all tbe ends of tbe bnindiei 
accessible. 

PROTECTION F ROM THE CURCtJLia 
A New-Jersey correspoDdent [C, of Uorriatown) fur- 
Dishes the Codmtbt Gimtliuin with a remedy for tlie at- 
tacks of the curculio, which maybe cheaply and easily ap- 
plied, and which, if Future trials shall prove as ancceaifnl as 
the one be details, will prove of great value to all growm 
of fruit Bulgect to its attacks. He asys : 

"Experience has demonstrated with me lliat gas Una 
(which can be obtiUDed at any coal gae works) is a snre 
protection from tlie sttacks of the curculio. I commenced 
scsttering it among and upon several plum trees, while In 
bloom, and con^nued the application immediately sao- 
Deeding a rain, until the fruit had attained sufficient nie 
and hardness to resist the attack of the insect. On the 
trees thus treated (Aug. 4) I found only three plums stong, 
while upon tiie trees a^oining and contiguous thereto, 
and not treated with the lime, nearly all the fruit wm 
stung. From the trees thus treated we gathered a large 
and eioelleat crop — from those not treated, we gatbend 
none ; the fruit did not mature." 



Do not our fanners, as a general rule, save the present 
crop of potatoes at the elpcnse of the future T Without 
dlscus^ng or eipreaslng an opinion as to oauae of tbe po- 
tato disesse, is not the reSectlon that the earth Is dte 
natural bid of the potato, worthy of oonslderatloil tn re- 
ference to tbe preservation of this oropf What would b* 
tbe effect upon succeeding crops if it became the euBlwn 
not to dig the potato in early fail, but allow tiie crop to 
remain in the mother earth until the frost admonlahea ni 
that winter la about to turn the key in Nature's lock, and 
fasten up earth's treasures in its icy folds. 

For the last four years I have pursued that custoo — only 
digging for daily use, or for market as required, and al- 
lowinic the aop to remain In the ground until long after 
tbe fall rains, and even until frost hss hardened the upper 
crust of the ground, and I have yet to see a diseased po- 
tato In tiie cellar. It may be that they rot ; if they do, It 
ia while they are in the ground, and belter rot there than 
in the cellar. C. MoTriiloan, N. J. 
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Oood Crop of Onions. 
Edb. Co. Gimt. — I hare jtiEt learned from Kr. Benja- 
min Huntingdon, that be has gathered fl2S iuaisis of 
onlODS of superior quality, from thrit ^ttarltrt of «• tft 
of land, the present season — which u a vary good pro- 
duct for any season, but remarkable at this time, giving 
assurance that tbere may be sljll hope of nowlog tb« 
onion to advantage. J. W. Fboomb. 
■oolk Daonn Maag 
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HtsaKB, Editors — Commeno'ng "ith tliat breed thst 
1i best (daplet) lo your locslitj uid wtnU — fint, eiery 
fall weed your flock by Ibrowiag out (be poorest eves, uid 
fkt them, feplic'ing ttein "ith Mleelioiw from your ewe 
laiDtM i in to doing jou will Banuallj raise the vilue of 
Jaai flock h> a rery great per cent. ; uid, unleea jou cbd 
Teeiw lemptiDg prices for jour beet brcedera, you will not 
joeceed <a jour TocalJon. 

Breeding ewei eboold be kept In open eheda facing the 
•outb and east, and at (be aame ^me be protected from 
tlM •earcblng winds from the north and west. 

Separate them into yards of 26 each of couae wools — 
'86 of middle or DO of fine wool. 

Feed not lees than throe limes a day— twice ■ day with 
Iiay, and once with groin ; groin io straw, or roots, accord- 
iOK io your facilities. 

I fe^ my ewea twice ■ day with good bay, and once 
with unLhrsehed oals— (tlie straw after being piclicd over 
In racks goes for bedding the sheep,) at the rale of on aie- 
nge of one pint per day through ttie winter, eommeacing 
with a gill or half pint, and gradually increasing it as the 
«wes near their dme of lamUug, at which time it sliould 
reach a pint or more, aooording to the aiia, age and con* 
ditiun of tlie ewea, 

I do not believe It payt (o thnsh, and much less to 
^ud uuts for sheep, unleee it be for a few days in spring, 
when Grst turned to grass. 

Twice a week 1 omit the oaU, and in Its room feed roots, 
{but in eiccasirelj cold weather feed their usual oats,) 
thereby preventing the streUilies, which didease Is compa- 
ntlvely unknown in England, on accuunt of torulp feed- 
ing. 

Formerly I lost from one to three per cent, of my sheep 
«Tery winter with this diaease, by reason of confining them 
on dry feed, but latterly have not bad a case. 

Oals is the beet gnun for breeding ewes, as it develops 
the Irame-work of the latnb, or in other words is a bone 
and muscle growing feed, while com or oil meal is beat 
lo fat alieep; and luch toad would grow in the undevel- 
oped Iamb an undue amount of fat, in proportion to Ihe 
Irame-work or bone and muscle of the lamb. 

Lambs from ewes eacesuvely Ted on fal^rowing food, 
will be deficient la bone and muacle, and literally loaded 
with (at at the expense of bone, muscle, and wool, and 
not possessed of sufflcient strength to G>er stand. 

Tlie complaint of oats fed to breeding ewes, U Injurioue 
to their laniba, is " more cry than wool." 

An acquaintance feeds a bushel of oats per day through 
the winter to 87 ewes with good sqccess. This spring he 
raised from 20 of them, S3 lambs. If he had fed the 
same amount (not of mesatire, but amount of nutriment,) 
In oil meal, I would venture to say not one of Ihe lambs 
would ever have got up, tbey would have been so loaded 
with fat, with weak bone, and comparatively no wool. 

Sheep will habituate themselves to stay where they are 
fed, so feed in dry weather In tlie yard, where they can 
get exercise, pure air, and the sun. The latter is as neces- 
sary for the health of an animal as it is for a plant. In 
(lonny weather feed in racks, either stationary around the 
ends and bock aide of Ihe sheds, or movable ones In the 

Salt should be conatantly kept before Ihe sheep, tn a 
hoi nailed lo one comer of the Inner side of the sheep- 
shed, and If your sheep are ticky, mU sulphur at the pro- 
portion of one-third to two-tbinla salt, but good feeding 
ia a sure preventire. Ticks will not thrive on fat sheep. 

Keep your breeding ewea well bedded wiUi straw, and 
by all means remove the manure from the sheda as olten 
as there u a tlukw In the winter, as the ammonia from 
ahecp. and especially of borae manure, is poeilively in- 
jurious lo tliem, and though disease may not appear in ihe 
ewef, yet it will connt on their Inmbs. 

VV'e would earacaUy nHwumeuU (ceding at regular !u- 



tcrvals. Order and regularity Is as beneficial to the lower 
animals as to man. 

Eapecially feed the ewes well while the ram is serving, 
BO as to start a vigorous germ, and keep up that feed, or 
the growing germ, instead of growing nith their growtb 
and atrcngtbening with tbeir strength, will when dropped, 
though poseesaed of good size, be dtjicient io vigor and 

ITse none bnt strong and healthy rams of good age. 
avoiding, il practicable, a ram ramb or an aged tarn ; and 
feed him liberally on nauri^ing and bone and muscle 
roducing feed, but not excessively on fat-producing Iced. 

Srparale the ewe from the ram after being served. 
From SB lo 10 ewea is enough for each ram. 

I know of a case last season, where one ram was per- 
milted to run with 110 ewes; ibe last flock of iS lost R9 
per cent, of their lambs — they had nol strength enough 
to get up, though from ewes strong and in good condition. 

We could mention a parly in an a^olning county, whose 
spirit of improvement for purchasing imported Sooth' 
J)awns we heartily commend, but who tbe first seoron per- 
mitted Ilia ram to serve 200 ewea, thereby producing » 
family uf Downs deficient in sIes and vigor, leading par- 
ties lo suppose iuich breediug to be a fair represenlation 
of this deservedly popular breed of sheep, thereby seri- 
ously injuring the breeding of Downs in that section and 
surroundings for the next generation. 

Seed animals of all kinds should. If practicable, be ao- 
climated before being used. IasI year 1 rented a ram Im- 
ported the same aearan, and not one of the U ewes be 
had BCCGS lo, proved in lamb by him, lliougli dsewhera 
he had proved himself a sure getter. We learn that quite 
a per centage of the mares In this vicinity, served last 
season by a seed horse not acclimated, proved not in foal, 
thuugh he was reliable elsewhere. 

If you wish to have large and strong ewea, do not breed 
from them till they are two years old. 

By all means select the best rams you can find, even If 
your unprogressire neighbors laugh at wbat may aeem to 
them cilravaganoe in you. 

Bemember the price you pay for a good ram is not 
what be la worth for mutton and wool, as eatlmated by an 
unprogreaaive farmer, but for the present and prospectivB 
good be ia capable of producing in your Suck, according 
lo tbe amount of purity of blood, or purity of breed, 
which you wish to infuse into your flock. 
Blaniltad. Canada Eul. Sciil. ». OEORGG BACHBLDEK, 



A tS,000 SuoEK BocsE.— We met with an intelligent 
and economical gentleman at the Stale Fair at Rochester, 
who had juat built a Ihrit l/iouiand /hilar nnoke kotut t 
He was induced to do so for the following reasons : Tmd- 
Ing, many yean ago, that the habit of smoking tobacco 
was iiyuring his bealtli, he discontinued the practice, al- 
though it coat him many a aerere efibrt. He was subae- 
quently encouraged, however, at Ihe pecuniary saving it 
waa constantly eflectlng. By an accurate arithmetical 
calculation, he ascertained ti^at the daily cost of segars, 
ttith annual interest, and componnd Interest, that is, with 
the Interest placed out again on Interest, would amount 
to over three thousand dollars in twenty yearn. Having 
already cflected this saving, he condoded lo build a hand- 
some dwelling. His frienda often Inqnlring, " How can yon 
alTurd to build so good a house," he invariably answered, 
"Tliia is taj irnoke homt — the amount I bare saved in 
nol puffing $3,000 ta Uie winda." 

Skchks vs. Bats.— Mr. Gregory ol Harblehead, Masa., 
in the N. B, Farmer, eipresaea the opinion that rata and 
skunks will not occupy the same bnm logclber. We can- 
not see as his experience provii It, though it baa a look 
that way. We are quite sure that skunks bave failed to 
drive tiie rata from our barn ; or if Ibey bave, that the; 
are returning «nce it baa been filled with our grain crop*. 
Rats and mice unaccounlabty leave their liauiit-, but wu 
ttav* uu wrtaiiity llutt tkuT will nut nlaiu aiguu. B. 
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An ■ general rule faimen era not jet fully Kirike to 
the Importance of Lavmg (he entire soil reduced Co a Gn? 
powder. Hud iuiops of eirtli, even when tliej iire full ol 
_.ain-pn>ducing aubeCuices, are of but little more °&lue in 
producing a crop Ihtn ths unie unount of itoDes. The 
roou ol plants cannot enter bard lumps of eaith, and be- 
fore Buch lumps can b« of anj real beneBt to plants, they 
iniisl be broken down, mechanica.ll j, wilb some implenieiit, 
or be dissolved b; run. 

la order to appreciate the importance of thorough pnl- 
verfittion of the soil, ve need to hare a litUe gpituriag 
of the theory of " regetahle nutrition." 

How do fltala grow* How does the hard soil an 
BUnure become elianged into plants of anj kind T These 
ar« importaut questions nhich ever; brmer eljould uadeN 
■laud well; and then he would lie able to appreoiat 
importance of more complete lad thorough pulverisatioD 
of ever; kind of soiL 

So Mil or manure can promote the growth of a plant — 
aicept meehanicall; — until after it has tieen dinolved b; 
rain or wat«c, and reduced to a liquid. Dr; earth o 
manu(« cannot enter the roots of plants. Roots of grain, 
grass and* trees feed upon nothing but liquid or 
When ve appl; bonedust to plauts, rainwater most first 
<SiBolra the little fragments of bone, and carr;them along 
where the; will be taken up b; the thousand mouths In 
tlie liulc roots of the plants. So with the hard soil, and 
hard lumps of earth, the; must be reduced to a fine 
powikr by some muchanieal operation, and then the rain 
will diriaulie the Giie piriiclea, thus fonaiag a fluid, whici: 
is Ilie food of plants. 

Wlien ilie sail is ver; lump; the atmosphere has bnt a 
small Burfaoe, comparatively, to act upon; therefore pi antt 
grow slowly where the enlJre soil is one complete clod, 






! but In 



le few (lioughts lead us to discuss In a practical 
point of view, 

Tbe Fhlloaophr of PIsifIiik- 

Wore we to interrogate > thousand farmers, " Why do 
;ou plow T" the answer would probably be, " For tlie pur- 
pose of rendering the soil more mellow and porous." 

This ix correct as far as it goes, hut the chief object is 
to reduce the soil to its greatest decree of finenvss, or 
comminution of pardciee, inecliaHicalti/, so that the rain, 
or water applied by hsnd, may readily change the ele- 
ments of ferlilit; in the soil from a solid to a fluid, in 
which state onl; those elements are available as food for 
plants of an; or every kind. Therefora b; reducing the 
toll very fine, by some mechauical operaUon, snidi as 
plowing, its solidity is in a measure overcome or destroy- 
ed, and tlie roots of plants find Uttlo hindrance in rami- 
fying throughout tli« entire mass that has been broken up. 
And if the roots and little spongloles occupy (Jjo entire 
toll, the ten thousand mouths of these roots are ever open 
to drink in those BUbHances, which will promote the growth 
of die plant. On the contrar;, if a large proportion of 
the soil is in the form of lumps, or is turned over in fur- 
row slices ol one unbroken mass, the soil is not in t)ie 
best, nor even in gitod condition to promote tlie growth 
of those plants that occupy it. 

Kow the idea is ui jdowinj; to use those plows that will 
break up tlia solidity of Uia soil most thoroughly and 
elTectuall;. Turning the soil upside down, as if it were a 
huge eltb of earth, dues not accomplish the desired pur- 
pose, aa its solidity is not destroyed, except in a very 
limited dcf^ree. 

Bvery observing farmer knows that when calcareous 
and aluminous soils are not too dry, nor loo iret. If they 
•re plowed with a kind of plow titat leaves the furrow- 
ilive ou its edge, the pulrerliatlon will be about m fonns 



thorougii and complete as it can be made with a common 
plow ; whereas, if euuh Boit be plowed when tliere is onl; 
a little too much moisture, or not quite enough, pulvsri- 
Eation is only psrtiallf cFfected, and consequently it Ls not 
poosible that the crop should be as great as it would ha 
had the pnlverimion been mure complete. 

ThesL- thoughts lead us to speak of 
Fall Plowlnir a> One ot (he Moat EtreclBsl 
neanB (or Tbarourb PniTerlKBllBii. 

After a soil has been broken up, it soon commences la 
run together again, aud to itl, very much as mortar 
does, which has been mads of lime and sand ; and to as- 
BuDie a solid and almost organized form. In this procen 
almost ever; panicle of the soil that has been plowed te 
moved, more or lesa ; and much of the soil is separated 
and moved several inches from those parts, with which it 
has long been In contact. This operation is elffacted by 
tain and sunshine. As a matter of course, thia change in 
the position of the particles of the enUre soil, does much 
towards seouiing thorough pulveriialion. 

Frost- freezing and tliawing of a soil, exerts a ver; im- 
portant Influence in securing the complete pulverization 
of all soils. But when a soli has been plowed several 
months before the time of froat, it becomes consolidsted, 
and the froat will not exert half the inflaence, in its mors 
thorough pulverizaUon, that it would were it but recently 

For this reason, plowing earl; In autumn — where 
thorough pulreriution la the chief object — will not be as 
effectual as late plowing, or even plowing In the winter. 
It the rains and frosts of winter can be in operation, when 
a soil is running together, alter it has been plowed, tho 
pnlveriiation will be more thorough and complete than 
it would be under any other circumsunces. And mora 
than this, the more complete the pnlveriiation is, the 
longer that soil will remain mellow and porous; and 
consequently, the greater will be the available amount 
of rertili7jag matter In that soil, which will promote lbs 
growth of crops. 
ThorsiiKh Pnlverlzatlon ImyrKclicmbla 

ivl(b*u( tlnder-DraluliiK. 
Where there is an excess of water in the soil, tlie parti- 
es run together so readily, and set, like morUr, that lbs 
loet thorough comminution of the soil, by any meuhani- 
Cal process, will be of but little advantage to a crop, when 
compared witli the benefits arising from the same pulveri- 
.tion, when there is just moisture enough to cause audi 
ills to pulverize easily, snd remain so for a long time. 
There is little or no danger of rendering a olaye; soil 
o dry b; thorough underdmining, as it will retain b; 
isorption all the moisture that la required for the healthy 
growth of plants, even direoti; above the drains. There- 
lore, if tlie superabundant moisture Is removed in under 
drains, and our heavy soils plowed well, as they ought W 
be, late in autumn, and then plowed again tha following 
'ipring, the pulvetiiation with ha most thorough and com- 
plete; and the crops of grain will be increased many 
dmes, to double the amount which they have been aocua- 
eomud to produce. 

The firil step then towards thorough pulreriiatlon of 
i)ur heavy calcareous and aluminous soils, will be MfJer- 
iralning. The lecotul operation will be Ikll- plowing, fol- 
lowed by plowing in the spring or summer, when there ii 
lust moisture enough in the soil to cause it to crumble 
well as it is plowed. And the tliird process will be, ma- 
curing. 

All of these things combined will constitute a renovat- 
ing sjstem of agriculture ; and will render the soil mors 
productive from year to year, and at tha same time wilt 
require less labor to cultivate a given crop. 
Anbum. N. T, B. EDWAKDfl TODD. 

GoodAffuTreeb.— Thaifoiiw.Piina«rM;a: "Loof 

experience has thoa^ that an apple Ine that standlf near 

u irid uooi-piU always grows thriftily and bean an abo^ 

danoe of applet, as the fine slowly-decaying oUp-dLi 

excellent manure for apple and other &nU tiOML" 
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df There !a tittle led us lo add to the condecged but 
mmprelieDriTe Dotca oE our ftsaociate, Ur. Tdoujs, pub- 
lEihed in tbia number, as to the cbsntcter uid merlu of our 
Bute Ftir, 

Taken ta > wbole. It would have been credEtable In ony 
fear of national prospcritj. Its main features irere tho 
display of Sntip, bearing wiinen lo (he iacreaned atten- 
tion Dov devoted by our Farmers to ^is class of Stock, 
■nd (hat or FHiitn and Flowkss, aObrdlog evidence not 
only of an abundant year, but also of increased horti- 
cultural taste and knowledge. But the eihibition of 
EoRBas wss also one seldom If ever excelled : Out. Snr- 
^bh'b Arabians, parUculariy the younger one which has 
for the past year been in charge o( President Cobneli., 
attracted great attention ; and the serersl clsfsea oF 
Matched EonKS irere worthy of particular note. And 
the Cattlr, aUhough scarcely a fair represeiiUitioa of the 
best herds in the State, in the moat prominent breeds, 
were out in fair numbers, and would compare favorably — 
■with but few eiceptiona — with the Society's previous Ei- 
hibitions. And when we consider the immense contest 
upon which Che thoughts and inlercsl of the whole State 
■re centered, and the uncertainties which in the minds of 
many appear to have prevented the customary prepara- 
tion for such an occasion, — (he Show of last week can 
hardly fall to prove a most welcome surprise, both to those 
who attended it, and to (hose who could not do ao and who 
vill here or elsewhere read (be account of i(s really (ri- 
umpliant success. 

For, superadded to (he perpleii(iea of the times, came 
the cloudy skies and almost continual rains of a regular 
" equinc)ctia1." The weather record of something like forty 
jesiB which bad been consulted before appointing the time 
of (be Fair, and wliioh showed (hat (be week dedded on 
■was the week of all others marked bj the smallest tun-falt, 
proved false to ua In the hoarof our need, and the autumn 
atorm», delayed during several weeks of most delightful 
weather, set in a( Inst on Tuesday morning, with a north-east 
wind, "liich never shifted until just before the "clearing 
up shower " of Friday afternoon. Up lo Wednesday night 
the receipts trad been smaller than for the same period at 
any Fair for five years pact, and there were no signs of 
improvement for the morrow. Thursday opened as gloomi- 
ly aa ever, with (ha chimney smoke unking down over 
the eavea of the houses, instead of floa^ng upward. But 
the number of those determined in any weatliei to be 
present, proved greater tiian we had dared to hope, and on 
that day the grounds must have been visited by more llian 
thirty thousand people. The total receipts of the week 
were about ttl, 000. 

It is useless (o discuss wba( " might have been," under 
the favorable auspices of more propi(ious skies. But every 
probability goes to show that cool, bright, pleasant weather 
would have filled the Society's treasury as il has never 
been Sited before, unlese at ttuffalo in 18G7, and Albany 
In 1669. In DO other place, perhape, could such a anc- 
oeasion of forbidding days hare been tliua happily encoun- 
tered ; and thlf Dot so much, we are Inclined to think. 



from the general attendance of its dtiiens themselves, a« 
from the populous and prosperous country with whlcb 
Rochester is surrounded. The rain is a far more formida* 
ble obstacle (o city people on such an occasion than (a 
Farmers, and on this account, as well U Owing to the dis- 
tance from the city at which the grounds were located, 
we nay safely put down a large part of the snccea of tba 
Fair, pecuniarily, to (be credit of the thonsauds who went 
tbithei from all par(s of Monroe and the neighboring coun- 
ties, rather than, as has lome(imea been the case, to any 
unusual influx of visitors not eipreasly concerned in (ha 
cuUiiatioD of (be soil. 

We tbereiori! regard the pecuniary success of the Foif 
as peculiarly a matter of credit to the fanners of (be Slate. 

Nothing was heard from Rev. Dr. BRECKHiaiDQE of 
Kentucky, who was to deliver (he Addreeo, which aSbrd* 
conctuaive proof that, if not captured by the rebel force* 
In (ha[ Sts(e, he has at least been cul off either from etcap« 
beyond their lines. 



DoTCB FoTiTOEB.— We are indebted to Almok Rait* 
aou, Esq., of Ibis city, for a basket of Dover potatoes 
from Ills summer residence in Watervliet. Tbey are of 
medium sixe, light red color, and nearly round, and of 
superior quality, coming from (be oven or s(eamer Dearly 
as dry and while aa Qour. Hr. Ransom informs ni (bat 
he procured the seed a( Newport, K. L, and that tbey 
yielded uiuEty-fivu barrels per acre last year. 



HiRVESTiNO Beass. — A correspondent of the Rural 
New Yorker gives bis mode of stacking and drying bean* 
as follows : — " 1 use two B(akca ins(ead of one, seven or 
eight feet long and from one and a half to two inchea 
through. Set them in (lie grouod about two inches apart ; 
put a withe on the stakes a foot or eighteen inches from 
(he ground ; take a small handlul of beans, and lay (b« 
roots between the stakes, ao far ibrongh that the (ups will 
not reach the ground ; then a bunch the other side in iba 
same way. After this, the roofs only should come be- 
tween ihe stakes, and (lie roots of each bunch should ba 
laid al right atiglts teiih Ihoti of tin bunch prctrdiui;. 
When within a foot of the top of the stakes, put on 
another withe, drawing tlie stakes together to Inig the 
roots closely, then fill up with beans, as before, to (ha 
(op ; (hen (ake (wo bunches of beans, (ie (he roots Vf 
gethcr and lay astride the top, and it is Snislied. fieana 
stacked iu this way will never mold, as tbey often will 
when stacked around one s(ake. They should be stacked 
as soon as pulled, and always handled by the root& 
When the stacks ore thoroughly dry, they may be token 
to the bam whole, pulling the stakes from the ground." 

MiNiTBiso WuEAT.— In answer to the question, " What 
time oiigiit soils for wheat to be manured!" the Ohio 
Farmer sajs: " Il is usually best, If a large supply of 
manure Is applied, to manure (he previous crop. By (bis 
means it Is thoroughly incorporated with (he .^oil, and has 
time to become well decomposed. If i( Is quite rolleti, 
it may be applied previously to the fall plowing ; or, if it 
is thought best, apply it to the surface after the plowing. 
The wheat ought (o have the advantnge of (be appllcadoD 
during i(a fall grow(h. If the roots are well set bcfora 
winter, (here is litde danger from winter-killing, and (h« 
plant, in spring, is ready to make a rapid growth. Heavy 
manuring of wheat at (be time of sowing, with crude ma- 
Durea, is not advisable." 
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Farther testimony is giyen in our last foreign mails 
to the Talue of the Thomdaie blood. ** Another high — 
and what is better still, a thoroughly honest — average has 
been added to Short-Horn history,** says the Mark Lane 
Express, in opening its account of the sale of Mr. Halks* 
herd at North Frith, Sept 24th. Mr. H. was the pur^ 
chaser last year, it will be remembered, of the *' 4th Duke 
of Thomdaie,** sent to England by Saml. Thorns, Esq., 
tt 400 guineas (say f 2,000) ; and his wisdom in paying 
such a price has now been fully Tindicated in the results 
of his own sale. The 4th Duke it seems, was started at 
200 guineas, and ran up rapidly, between the bids of Capt 
Ounter and Lord £zeter*s agent, until he was finally 
knocked down to the latter at four hundred and ten 
guineas — in other words, Mr. Hales has had more than a 
year*s use of the bull, and disposes of him now for |60 
more than he paid Mr. Thorns in 1861. 
There were also sold at the same time several calves 

eired by "4th Duke," as follows:— 

Hbifkr Calves. 

%A Kentbh Qwynne, calved Feb. IS, 18GS, for 41 guineas. 
Heiress, do. Jone-k M do. 

Perfection, do. July 19, ho do. 

Concord, do. Bept 2(K IC do. 

Bull Calvis. 

Atiielvald, calved May IS, 1861, for 2S xnlneas. 

Marmion, do. July 17, IM do. 

The Friar. do. July 15, 96 do. 

Fauslua, do. July 83, 60 do. 

Clifford, do. Aug. 16, SO do. 

Here are nine calves, the average age of which on the 

day of sale, according to our computation, was only 2 

months 25 days, Bold at an average price only a small 

fraction lees than 50 guineas each, or very nearly $250. 

There were 22 head of other females sold — including 
young and old, and all but four of them calved in 1860 or 
previously — which brought an average price per bead of 
about 56 guineas— one of them, "MossBose," byMarma- 
duke out of Cambridge Rose 6th, going for 245 guineas. 
Excluding her the average for the other 21 is lower than 
that for the four young heifers sired by ** 4th Duke.^ Of the 
bulls, beside 4th Duke and his five calves, there were four 
sold at an average of 43 guineas each. But in referring 
to the prices at which the cows were sold, it should have 
been remarked that 14 of them had been served by **4th 
Duke,*^ which would of course have added considerably 
to the prices they commanded. 

♦ 

Thb Rst. Db. Brscksnridgs of Kentucky, who was 
to have delivered the Address at our State Fair, but from 
whom nothing was heard, and who, it was feared, had 
been carried off by the rebels, is now said to be safe at or 
near his own home in Danville, the rebels who have pos- 
session of that part of Kentucky having protected him 
Tom harm. 

A Nsw Graps. — A correspondent in Columbia county 
'urnishes an account of a new seedling from the Rebecca 
~which he says bore fofii/ bunches of excellent blue 
^pes, the second year, and now grows with extraordina- 

- vigor and bears abundantly, the fruit possessing quali- 
les of the highest character. We can only repeat in re- 
ation to this grape, what we have had to do in the case of 
'ther fruits, claimed to be new and of great merit, but 
^hich we liave never seen — that the rules of Pomology 
■^"uire at least two years careful examination of any new 

- ^^t, by competent pomologiste^ before it is worthy of re- 
^/mmendation — to which we may add that several years 

- ** * -•♦*• ^— ><* *ence in different localities, are generally 

. . ra «rAl»Ms iii/»l yyer^tr* ane*^ ^Aipn tnSfo in* 



versing a fine reputation. In no instance can we recom- 
mend a new sort on the simple statement of a correspon- 
dent, who may have been imposed upon by another, as 
we have recently known in some striking Instances. We 
do not, however, pronounce this new grape an imposition, 
only we want more time, experience, and personal evi- 
dence. 

Nsw Work. — Mr. J. F. Woltinosr of Milton, Pe nn., 
who has recently delivered a course of lectures on agri- 
cultural matters at the Pennsylvania Ag. College, to the 
great gratification of the students, as we learn from one 
of them, proposes to issue a work entitled ** The Science 
or Philosophy of Farming,*' in an octavo volume of 700 
pages. Dr. Pugh, in a note which has been sent us, says 
that from his examination of the manuscript and from 
hearing the lectures above alluded to, he is prepared to 
say that ** Mr. W. has succeeded in bringing togetheri 
into compact form, a very large amount of yaluable prac- 
tical and scientific matter in relation to the sul^'ect of Ag- 
riculture. It is treated of in a manner adapted to the 
education of the farmer and practical man, and as snoh 
recommends itself to all those devoted to Agricoltnni 
pursuits." 



We regret to learn that our old friend, H. P. 
Btkam, for many years editor of the " Valley Farmer,** 
and who has for some years past spent his summers at Sag- 
Harbor, L. I., was so severely wounded by the bursting 
of one of Gen. James* projectiles during an experimental 
trial of them at Sag-Harbor last week, as to render the 
amputation of one of his legs necessary. At the same 
time Gren. James was so severely wounded as to cause hii 
death the next morning. 

•%• 

Larqe Psar. — ^We have received from the Rev. Dr. 
WsLCH, a Duchesse d'AngouIeme Pear, grown on his 
fine place at Newtonville, which weighs one pound and 
three ounces. 



Mains Pomolooical and Hort. Socistt. — ^The Annual 
Meeting of this Society was held in Augusta, Oct 7, when 
the following officers were elected : President, C. Spaul- 
ding ; Vice Presidents, one from each county in the ^te, 
as follows : R. Martin, J. P. Perley, R Eaton, J. 0. Wes- 
ton, John Rogers, G. H. Freeman, S. F. Dike, S. W. 
Colbum, W. D. Dana, Sidney Perham, 0. Chamberiain, 
Horace McKenny, S. Wasson, H. Ruas, Wnu Wilson; 
Recording Secretary, Samuel Titcomb ; Corresponding 
Secretary, J. M. Meserve; Trustees, Warren Perdval, 
N. Foster, E. Rowell ; Committee on Fruits, S. L. Good- 
ale, F. Wingate, D. A. Fairbanks, Alden Rice, Albert 
Noyes. The display of fruit was small in extent, bat of 
superior quality. 



We learn from John Harold, Esq., Secretary and 

Treasurer of the Queens Co. Ag. Society, that their lata 

Fair was a decided success, the receipts being about $4000, 
which would be good in times of peace, but eminently so 
in war. Nearly all the Fruits and vegetables were do- 
nated to the Soldiers* Hospital in Lexington Avenoe, K. 
Y., and were joyfully received. 

High Prices roR Snssp.^The Middlebnry (Vt) Regit' 
ter Informs us that S. W. Remelee of New Haven, 
recently sold to H. Hemenway of Whitewater, Wlsi, tiit 
stock buck for $500. Also that Mr. John L. Battolph of. 
Middlebury, sold to Mr. Sweet of Hoclck, N. ^ , « /•«- 

linpr f»i«»lr ^'\r 'Kp^a tillP<)rA^ ftnllaPO. 
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Engrating or the Faib Grouwds. — ^We publiah on 
ptge 253, a sketch of the State Fair Qrounds at Rochester, 
engraved for the BurcU Ne^o- Yorker^ for the use of which 
we are indebted to brother MooRi. If it is anywhere de- 
fident, it is in not showing the presence of a larger crowd; 
but it gives a tolerably correct idea of the location of the 
buildings as already described in our columns. 

Mr. MooRK has the following Just remarks upon the suc^ 
cess of the Fair, all of which we fully endorse : — 

Thb Statb Fair. — ^The sun was risible but a few hours 
from Tuesday morning until the close of the Fair on Fri- 
day, and more or less rain fell on every day of the exhi- 
bition. And yet the Fair was a grand success — an unpar- 
alleled triumph in all respects, considering the unfavora- 
ble weather and condition of the country. The result is 
the more gratifying from the fact that many had predicted 
a failure, even with fair weather, and had seriously urged 
a postponement. Under the circumstances the AgticuTtu- 
ral Society and people of the Empire State may well send 
cordial greeting to brother Producers and Unionists of the 
Loyal States, and also cite Secessionists everywhere to the 
result — as evidence that New-York can not only do its full 
share towards suppressing rebellion, but also exhibit un- 
diminished seal and energy in maintaining and advancing 
her home interests. Had the weather been favorable we 
doubt not the Fair would have proved the most successful 
in every rettpeet^ ever held in the State — and that is equi- 
valent to saying in the Union. 

Nbw-York County Fairs.— In Warren county, the 
Fair is declared to have been a ** success,** the attendance 
being large and the show respectable. ^The Montgome- 
ry Fair was held at Fonda, and the interest In it was less 
than on former occasions. The Fair of the Susquehan- 
na Valley Society at UnadilU, was well attended, the ex- 
hibition good, and the officers and public well satisfied. 

In Orleans county the Fair is said to have been one of the 
best ever held in the county. In Queens all depart- 
ments of the exhibition were well filled, and the result 
highly gratifying to all concerned. In Ontario, the ex- 
hibition proved more successful than was anticipated, the 
show of stock of all kinds, though not. as large as on some 
previous occasions, being of superior quality. The re- 
ceipts were about $860. In Essex the entries were less 

numerous than in former years, though the quality of the 

articles was deemed superior to any former occasion. 

In Delaware, the Fan: seems to have been well attended, 

and to been about as satisfactory as usual ^The Ck>unty 

Fair in Cattaraugus, as we were informed by a friend, not 
only paid all its premiums and expenses, but also reduced 
considerably the debt of the Society incurred in previous 

years. Another friend tells us that the same is true of 

the Allegany County Fair. ^The Duchess County So- 
ciety appear to have met with the usual degree of success, 
judging from the list of prizes awarded. 

Dkaths. — Mr. William Rkid, the well-known nursery- 
man of Elisabeth, N. J., died at his residence in that city, 
after a brief illness on the 3d inst, aged 58 years. Mr. 
Reid had an extensive acquaintance among horticulturists 
throughout the country, by whom he was highly esteemed 
for his genial temper, intelligence and integrity, and who 
will deeply sympathize with his afflicted family. 

The Hon. Adam Furgcsom of Canada West, alike dis- 
tinguished as an agriculturist and politidan, died recently 
of apoplexy. Mr. F. was formerly a regular attendant at 
our State Fairs, and was held in high esteem by ail who 
made his acquaintance. 



PukRTiNO Maplb Sbbd. — I have a question to ask—wben 
is the proper time to plant maple seed 1 Kansas. [Plant 
in autumn on light dry soil, and cover the surface with leaves, 
moss or mack, till spring — or keep the seed io slightly noisfc 
peat through winter and plant in ipriog. They will grow 
best treated in this way, but usually many will grow planted 
in spring without this care.] 

Pbar Sbbd.— What quantity of pear seed is necessary to 
plant an acre — the rows two and a half feet apart^ and tiie 
seed eouDomically nsedl The soil is a deep rich loam— the 
condition and preparation as good as can be made. Would 
fall or spring planting be preferable 1 If the latter, bow 
should the seed be prepared, and at what time put into the 
ground 1 i. N. s. [There would be nearly half a million 
seed in a bushel— an acre would have about 1,000 rods of 
rows— the seed, if all good, might be sown at the rate of 20 
to a foot (and thicker, as a portion is defective) or 3 or 400 
per rod— hence it will be seen that a buihel would about plant 
an acre, if the seed were all good and grew well But in 
common practice, many seed are imperfect or defective; many 
do not grow ; and many plants dwindle and perish after com- 
ing up — two or three bushels, therefore, would not be too 
much for good seed. For bad ones, we can make no estimate.] 

Root Cellars abovb Ground. — I notice all kinds of 
plans for houses, bams, etc., but none for root houses^ or cel- 
lars above ground. A reliable cheap plan, safe against any 
cold winters, would be desirable in this region, and probably 
many parts of the west. We have very few hills and the 
soil in this locality is of such a nature that unless a cellar is 
drained, it is sure to have water in it in spring, j. h. o. 
Wiacontin. [Root eellars may be easily made above ground, 
that will afford sufficient protection to roots through winter — 
the requisites being thi<^, non-eonducting walls and roof. 
These walls may be made of different materials, according 
to circumstances. When lumber is abundant, posts may be 
set, endoeing the space desired for the roots, and another 
parallel row to form a double wall. If straw or forest leaves 
are used for filling in, the space should be two feet— if saw- 
dust or ohaff is used, one foot will do. Board up these posts, 
and ram in dry straw, (if chopped it will be better) dry 
forest leaves, Ao. A sloping or double roof should be made 
on ra^krs with boards, and second rafters placed a foot and 
a half or two feet above. Then fill in between them with 
straw or leavea If chaff is used, the space need nut be so 
great as for straw ; and if the leaves are dry and smoothly 
placed, a foot thickness will do, as they form layers or stratl^ 
with thin enclosed plates of air, and are very good non-con- 
ductors of heat (or cold) Then cover the whole with a 
board roof, to throw off the water, and the building is com- 
plete. A door, made double and simiUriy stuffed, admits 
the roots. When lumber is scarce, build a double log struc- 
ture, and fill in the space as before— or if the stuffing should 
be scarce, build a single wall, and bank up heavily with 
turf or earth. The roof may be made of poles instead of 
boards, laid closely enough to hold the leaves or straw ; but 
the water soaking in, will soon rot it, and it must be renewed. 
The bottom should be made oi poles, a foot from the groand, 
so as to admit ventilation from below, to keep the roots dry, 
allow air to circulate among them, and to allow the soil from 
them to fall through k>etween them. There are many modi- 
fications that might be made ; but the main essentials are to 
be preserved, vis., to allow the warmth to pass up from the 
eartn below, and to shut out cold from the sides, but more 
espeoially from the roq^^ 

Soiling Cattlb. — I snould like to see published in your 
valuable paper, a treatise on soiling cattie— the kind of crops 
used, time to sow, the proper succession, in order to have at 
all times a plentiful supply of green food — the number of 
cattle kept upon a certain quantity of land, the manner of 
feeding, ac, Ac. I think a communication from persons fa- 
miliar with the practice would be acceptable to many. 

Applebachvine, Backs Co., Pa. U. 0. D. 

Bbbs — I should feel mueh indebted, if through the me- 
dium of your valuable journal, I oould be informed as to the 
best mode of smothering bees. The way in which I did it 
formerly, was to dig a small hole in the ground, large enough 
to place a tin plate, upon which I put a piece of tinder 
sprmkled over with some dry sulphur, set fire to it, and then 
placed the hive over it But the difficulty about this opera- 
tion, is the want of ventilation, causing the fire to quench, 
before the bees are stupefied. A Subscriber. New BrunM' 
wick. [Bv putting sticks under the comers of the hive 
so as to raise it an inch or so from the ground, the difficulty 
would probably be obviated.] 
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CLEAN OEL LARB. 

Ir m ir*ra uk«d, whkh diDald b« the £neit Bpartmsnt in 
lh> taouM, w« ihoulil pnbftbl; uiawsr, "Kot tfa< parlor, nut 
a*dniirlDgro>iPi,bBtthaallu'." Than >ra two rMaona for 
Ihia uuwar. Flnt, a bwi, dirt; cellar appaan to oombina tha 
IdsK oC *I1 tliat in rapulilva — damp, offisniiira, mulj, putrid 
Ur^iotUn applei, mllta Gsbbagsii, ntCvD polatov, rottao 
bsardi—tba affluria srMpiiig through evsrf Dp«n window and 
Dpan door, and thnniBh tho sracki or averj oloaed window 
•od eloaed dour, Into all part* oT tha hoiua—lnio the kitchen, 
Into parlor and dinlsg niom, Into tleej^Dg apartmeati,— and 
laying the fdnndaUon of iiAntu and feran. Ssoondlj, a 
neat, well lighted, niaibla-flootsd, wbitewaahad cellar, nun- 
Una* a good deal that ii ploawat. One room maj hare in it 
a lapplf of tweet batter and milk, and In another eieellent 
■pplM and delldooa melting pean t tha food that la {daoad on 
•Tei7 table la known to o«oe bom Ibii modal csllai, whara 
•nr; thing b pare and clean- 
Boa* nme on* now ny, "loaD'taffDidtomakeauehanai- 
peaalTe cellar I" We reply It need not be eipeniiTe Tbawalla 
are already bnilt — ^va Ibem a unooth neat plaitering, and 
then a handiome whilewaaUng. Have new windawa put in if 
neeoBary, and keep them waahed, brigfat and dean, with an 
Inn-rod grata in tha window frame, ot.wire netting, to axolnde 
Intnidan whan the wlndowt are open. Oorer the Boot with 
watei-lima catnenl — Brat thioklj and ooaraalf with a grout 
made of watoi-Umeand eoaraa graTel, and then with aamooth 
■ ■ ■ " ■ Tb( 



Bihlngof 



m-hoon- 



mitting 



whole ooat of the plailariag of tha walla, 

the game, the new wlndowi, and of thi 

not be forty dollan for a moderata ii1h< 

thti aum by redaeing tha ufa of tea, aogai, a 

the plating on that new haraeea and naimge, 

Ing bU tobaseo. If Ihara ahould be any auipliu, gat a neat 

Mt of apple ahelTea made, itanditig on icsntllog legii, oDa 

ihclf above another, ao that one can pan all around^aui, 

and bare them all neatly paiatedi and alio proonre a lat of 

potato boiof or bina, with ooTan to axduda light, and have 

these all planed and painted. 

It ia a good Uma of year, now, to gat the oement Boor 
made, and whether it 1i made or not, it ii abululely eaianlial 
that eriry dirty oallar be now Ihonnghly alaanad out belDra 
■taring any of the new crop of frnila and regetablea ; and in 
olaanuig out, if tha work ia not Ihoroaghly dona, it may be 
bait to sprinkle over It occaiionally DDtil It is well puriflid, a 
pound or two <tf ehlorlde of lime, aa a amell-deatroyer and 
diilnhotant 

PRESERVINO- TOOLS FROM RUST, 
Vo farm tool or implement, any part of which is of mbbed 
or poliabad Iron, aboold be pat away witboDl flrat thoronghly 
eleaning. It will not only last longer when kept clean and 
brigbt, bnt will be mora eonvanlant and aEBoiaat in using. A 
hoe or a epade oast aside ooiered with earth, will beeoma 
rtuted, and be scarcely fit to ose. The moold-board of a 
plow ahontd be always bright. To leaia one in the funow, 
exposed to the weather, and where it will inevitably baoome 
colored with a thick eoat of nut, Is a miMtabla praolioe 
But In damp dtmales or damp seasons of the year bright tools 
will sometimes bemnw milad after hotitlng. In suob caarii 
a Boating of some anltabte substance should be nbbed orer 
them. If laid aiide for any length of time. A good and cheap 
eoallng for this purpoaa is grafting wax, softened by an ad- 
mixlnre of an eqnal patt ormore of lard. Beeswax Is good, bat 
rather too bard and too expenaive. AddtoitfoaitimBaasmneh 
lard and twice as much icda, and tha miitare will bs a good 
toe. Or, three parts oi lard and on* of rotin, will answer a 
good parpoaa. Tha laid shoald of ooane be fraib, any por- 
tion of salt attracting moialaie. The mlitare ihonld be melt- 
•d) and if the tool coald be heated aa hot as boiling watar, 



all the bitter. Much batter than this the lempar might b> 
Injured if of itael. Put on ai thin a eoat Ba praatlcBUt te 
preTant waita, and rub with a olotb. Ail polished metal, 
wben examined with a mlcroSDope, ia found to be eorend 
with acratches and furrows, and it is theie furrowa that re- 
tain the mixture and preserve the coating securely nntil nail 



PIOKLIM Q OM IONB. fto. 

Pleaae give me a reripe for pickling enlent and i 
bage, and oblige A Subsoiibb. Waih. Cq^ 10. 

Not knowing how to make pickles, we applied to ■ 
hoosewifo, who says, " for piskling red eabbaga, a 
and poar over It boiling hoi vinegar wfalob haa beea ■ 
with nit and pepper." On Inquiring what 
vinegar, and of aalt and pepper, aba replied, 



r l^ a 
aoid pepper will be ei 



■I be gueiitd at To pickle coioi 
md water ten mboti 
r aoaldhig spioed lii 
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LLOYD'S NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY COLORED 

MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

CANADAS di: NEW-BRUNSWICK. 



It Is not on)r a Oonnlr Hap. bu !l !> also a 

Conntr and Ralli-oad Slap 
of the UnitFd Suif a and Oinadu comUneded bi oae, iltJai ITEBT 
RAILROAU BTATIOH, aod dtiteiea between Ihem. 

OoaraDtve ur woinen or man S8 to SA per daf . and wlB take lad 



J. t. LLOTft No. 161 Bnadwar. New-Taik. 

The War »f pailHient OKI our Uap at Tlnlnla, Mairland. and 
Pcnnirh'anii. cnit SIMI.OOO. on which I> marked Antlaiaa CrRk. 
Sharprt)unh. Hurl and Hirtti. irllllunsiiorl FeiiT. BheraerBa, 



Id llaryioDd, Vlrflnls. and PcDnarlcanl*. or monei 
LLOYD'S XOPOQRA.T'HIOAZ, AfAF 
OF RICNTIJCKV, OUIO, i:TDIAIfA AflD ILLmoiB, 

!■ the only inlhorllr lor Oenenl Baril and the Wh- DetartBeit. 
MoDnrrefuodedtoanjoneBndiniaaerrorlnlt. Price Hcenla 

"I,r,OTD'B MAP OP VIROINlJt. MARrLlNDANSPSKHSrb- 
TANU.-Tl.ll Map Ii ten lam : lu coitli bat S eiala, and rria 

t.I.OYU'S GREAT KAP OP THE HISBISBIPPI MVU.-ma 

AelnalBiirieiibrCairtalna Bart and W'm. Jtowm. HWadBBl Ut« 
PUota of St. Loai Mo., alioira evpnman'a nimsthMimdma^ 
name from St. Loula to the Oalf of Beilco- IMD ■Uee-averv aaad- 
bar. iiland. town, tandfais, and alt placai M mllee taaik »aB He 
jIvw-colwBdlnioBntieaandSlatea. >lW. •■ ta ahefla | M MCke 
fara. and KH oa Unen with rollen. Readr Bept. a. 

NiW DirmrmsT. WuBHOToa. am. M, Htt 
J, T. Linrn-Nr: Send me lour Map o( the Ulnlalppl BItrr. 
with pii« |>er hohdred copes Ke&>A(tiiilnI Chuiei U. Dat^ooD 
mandlna the lllseJHlppI iquadroo. Is auUicrlied tn porchase ai Mao: 

IDEOS WKLLa Seeretarr tl tbe Harr. 
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OOMPLEZ MACHINERY. 

In recently looking over the various itnp!«menta Koi 
micliineB at tbe Ke« York State Fair at Rocheeter, «c 
were neier more furcibly inipresBed witli the truth that 
tiiKple iHOcAirwt an a mcfen, anJ compltx otiti a /oii- 
iirc, Mher lliiiiga Mng equal, or tiie machlDes tiaring a 
fair share o( merit othpmiae. A» aliriiB occurs on such 
occasions, a number of contrivuieea were eihibited, the 
ingenuity of which, the inTentore seeoied to thitik, de- 
peuded on tlie cunoua arrangeiDeut of a great man; 
parts. There was a water drawer, as an example, 
compel, that it was quite a trade to leam how to inanage 
it. There were peveral churns, encumbered with gear- 
ing, and some curious combiaatious oF perpendicular and 
horiiontal, and rotar; and redprocaling motions; but 
while all of them would douhtleaa maba good butler in 
good hands, if tbey did not chum it coo rapidly, it is 
hardly probable that they would stand ten yean of ser- 
Tice and come out with ao good a reputation as the old 
daaher cliurn or Kendall's simple barrel. 

There are eeveral conditions to the rule tliat simple 
machinen are (aluable, and complei ones failures. It 
loa> be laid down however, as nearly uuirersal, that any 
machine requiriug a hard strain or irregutar severe work, 
matt be simple. .The plow is ot Uiis character. There 
is a constant preasure wbcn it la at work, of Beveral hua- 
dred pounds, and this presaure ia oonstantly fluctuating, 
and sometimes very suddenly increased by a large stone. 
Nothing but a simple iBiir would stand this pounding and 
knocking, and jerking and relaialjon of force. Convert 
the plow to a complei machine, and it would soon be 
bent or broken or deranged by such severe usage. This 
is the reason that Pratt's Ditching Machine proved a fdl- 
nie, alUioiigh working well while every part remaiiied 
unbent and unitgured. Botary diggitig machines will 
probably share the lame fkte, for the same reason. I 

But Ibere va mnm complex machinei that mocMd ' 



well — the locomotive on the railroad, for iniiance. Bui 
it must not be forgotten that the coat of making a single 
one, strong enough, is sufficient to buy a good two-hun- 
dred acre farm, in some ol our best farming regions— and 
that a locomotive, instead ot being subjected to tbe irr^- 
ular and Jerking obatruotiona that impede plows, glides 
over a road built expressly for its tran«t, and alraoet as 
smooth as glass. An occasional block of granite on the 
track or sUck of timber, if repeated a few hundred times 
daily, would make short work of the best fifteen- thousand 



dollar 



ngme. 



ing and reaping machine is rather complex, 

but yet it will run for years — ia not this an exception T 

So — for it must be observed that the obstruction which 

<t has (o encounter, is soft graas or straw, through which 

the keen edges of tbe blades run like a hot knife through 

butter — the process is totally different from that of ^e 

share of a plow finding its way among atones and hard 

Besides, tbe mowing machine, although consisting 

ly parts, is simple in operating, coueisting essentially 

of the vibrating motion of a single serrated knife. 

Any locomotive plow, lor these reasons, will be difBcult 

practice. A fixed locomotive, working long horiiontal 

cables with plows. Involves so much macbioery, that It is 

doubtful whether it will ever be brought into long-tested, 

profitable practice. 

A harrow and horse rake ma; doI seem simple contri- 

incee, because consisting of many parts; but they are 

ith essentially quite lo, for those diflerent parts are 

firmly secured together so as to fonn one solid piece. A 

brush, although having hundreds 

of teeth, are really but one part. In their use. 

simplicity of the crowbar and 

handspike — implemet^ts that will be in eiteosive and 

liar use, as lung aa human muscles eiiat, and labor El 

;ntia1 to human existence and comfort. The nearer, 

reforo, that every new invention approaiAes these 

admirable and time-honored contrivances, the more likely 

valuable, be widely adopted, and descend to 

posterity. 

FiSR HaNDRi. — At the recent State House d'la- 
I manures, reported In tbe JV. S. Farmer, aeve- 
•a spoke of the use of fish manure. U r. Bowes 
of Uarshfield, said Daniel Webster spread fisli upon bis 
land, but it burnt up the soil and brought a ^jrodigiou) 
lot of Biea. Hr, Davis of Plymouth, eaid the renieily for 
iposting — otherwise, on light soils, 6sh would 
bum up all the vegetation. Mr. llood of Somerset, had 
used fish as a manure — the Biea they drew only annoyed 
people oat ot doors ; they never entered the bouse. The 
sotfject is one desetvinj; mota altenUon from sea-side far- 
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EXAMPLE I N AG RICULTURE. 

'* If men are to be made iotelHgent," aajs Henrj Ward 
Beecher, ** give them apecimefis of intelligence." And be 
illustrates this influence of example as follows : 

Let a man go into a village where the houses are all going 
to decay, where the fences are all tumbling down, and where 
no pains are taken with trees and flowers, and boild a neat 
house, and enclose his grounds with a good fence, and taste- 
full J decorate his yard with comely trees and beautiful 
flowers, and his example will be a blessing to the place. It 
will not be three years before there will be twenty neat 
houses, with good fences, and yards decorated with trees and 
flowers, as the result of his judicious outlay of means. The 
taste of the whole village will be educated and improved by 
the influence that he will exert through the instmmentality 
of the advantages which he posresses over them. 

We have observed the same thing in agriculture. When 
a thorough practical farmer goes into a neighborhood of 
** worn out *' farms, and engages in the work of reclaiming 
and improving his new purchase, his success is sure to 
awaken a spirit of inquiry, and his example can but exert 
an improving influence upon all who witness or hear of it. 
He is seen to grow better crops than his neighbors on a 
soil which has been comparatively sterile heretofore, and 
the methods pursued are sought out by those around him. 
It is found that he does not grow crop afler crop of wheat, 
corn or grass on the same field, but he grows good crops 
of these products upon different fields in a series of years, 
entering at once on a system of rotation. He introduces 
new and improved varieties of grains and seeds, the pro- 
ducts of which are seen at a glance to be better than those 
commonly grown — at least they command a better price 
in market The same is true of his orchard and garden. 
Better fruits and finer vegetables are introduced, such as 
at once attract the attention of the observer. The im- 
proved breeds of live stock with their better care and feed- 
ing, cannot fail to gain the notice of all around him. With 
improved plows and other implements of tUIage he ac- 
complishes a more thorough cultivation of the soil, giving 
a deep and mellow seed bed, insuring the crops against 
the excess of drouth or moisture, and bringing abundant 
crops despite ** the season ** so unreasonably complained of 
by the careless farmer. But as the real basis of improve- 
ment he is particularly careful in making and saving ma- 
nure, seeking in every way to increase the fertility of his 
soil — to feed his crops, that they may produce large and 
profitable returns for his care and labor. An example of 
clean culture is also given, and it is seen how much more 
the soil can do for the farmer's crop if no self-sown in- 
truding weeds are allowed to rob it of its proper sus- 

tennnoe. 

Tliese improvements, and many others we might par- 
ticularize, as remarked before, exert an influence on the 
farms of those who witness or hear of them. Their 
-owners may cavil for awhile, but the unmistakable signs 
*'' prosperity — of the paying nature of the new system of 
janagement — will generally influence the most incredu- 
'^'^B into some sort of an imitation, which is nearly always 
oiiowed by better returns, encouraging further progress — 
lid tlms the work goes on until the whole neighborhood 
^ows the influence of the example. In this way, and by 
'te constantly recurring lessons of an enlarged experience, 
better system of culture has been in part introduced, 
-ad thus also diffused and extended. 

rhoso who learn by hearsay, we remarked, are also in- 
■nenced. Tlie agricultural fair has its part in this teach- 
''t ; but its great anostle is the newspaper, filled in large 



who can not only tell how to work profitable results, bat 
draw their illustrations from their own experience. 
Though no period in the history of agricBltnre lias beea 
witliout its examples of productive farming, at no period, 
on the broad acres tilled by Askerioan industry, have so 
many bright spots shown out to gladden the hearta aad 
encourage the hands of tite friends of improvement. As 
much room as there evidently is for advancement, a coid- 
parison of farming now with that of even ten years ago, 
shows marked progress. Hay it go on vntii thoTougk 
toork shall make onr land teem with golden harvcsti^ 
with the finest flocks and herds in the world, with pease, 
plenty and universal liberty and intelligence. 



-•-♦■♦- 



.'ror the Counlry GeBtlemaa and OnNivalarJ 
EARLY EXPERIENCE IN FARMING. 

MxssBS. Editors — I have several times thonght I would 
give you an account of my first crop in the United States. 
I came on this farm the 31st day of October, 1821. The 
manure made in the cattle-yard bad never been taken oat 
of it, or any part of it, from the time the buiMiogs wort 
first erected. I immediately engaged a man with his bones 
and wagon to draw out manure at 8 cents per load, I help- 
ing to load. I gave ten acres a very heavy manuring. Itimi 
thought manure ought to be plowed under as qoon as spread, 
and I hired another man, his team and plow, to do that job 
for one dollar per acre. Next spiing I got a pair of good 
horses, pulverized the plowed land pretty well, and sowed 
barley, the year (1822) being about as dry a season as we 
have bad since. My barley was nearly a complete fail- 
ure. 

One gentleman who had told me at the time I bought the 
land, that it was entirely worn ont, and it was impossible 
that I could live on it, said, when be saw the crop of 
barley—'* Did'nt I tell you so ? This land will never pay 
tillage for any crop.'' Another, wbo had told loe after I 
bought it, I should name the farm ** Hard Scrabble,'' as I 
would have a hard scrabble if I made a living on H, when 
he saw the barley, said he thought it proved all he said of 
it. I felt no discouragement, however, as I well knew 
that owing to the dry season and the manure being plow- 
ed under, the barley derived no benefit from the manure. 
Had I left the manure on the surface through winter, and 
plowed in spring, I have no doubt the crop would have 
l>ecn much better; or if I had again plowed it In the 
spring, and turned up the manure so as to have mixed it 
with the soil by the harrows, it might liave been still better. 

After I took off what barley I could get — (it was so 
short I could not cut it all with the scythe) — I plowed it 
as shallow as I could, and harrowed thoroughly. When 
we got showers the barley vegetated. I then plowed M 
deep as it was plowed the November previous, turning 
the black rotted manure up, and sowed with wheat; and 
the crop was an excellent one — about as good as any I 
have Hince raised. 

I also summer fallowed about eight acres, and sowed It 
with wheat ; it also was a fair crop, but I could not aflbrd 
to hire help enough to get manure on it^ else it would 
have been as good as the other. 

These were my two first crops — the one nearly n totak 
failure; the other excellent 

People told me my land would not raise com; so I 
planted little the two first years. But all that is required 
on this land to raise excellent com, is dung and a thorough 
pulverizing of the soil before planting, and keeping it 
thoroughly pulverized as long as a horse and cultivator 
can go between the rows. That is the secret of raising 
com here. My com is very good this season, and I think 
generally so in this neighborhood ; but all crops are good. 
I understand barley is turning out pretty welL Tory Hi* 
tie sown in Western New-York. I never rslwd mneh 

^'^V b'^^ b***'^ Mkta^ mn»C| for ft feW J9UtB PSib Olli 
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lodge so bidly with tna now tbtt it nulra them m ez- 
peiuiTe crop to Itirrest. 

Peadiea, pean, plum* i|incQl>. ind gnipei, bara been 
* leiy ■buoduit crop ben, but Ihe peachei dd m; rum 
ware much later in ripening than uiual — wj (coin coo to 
Uir«e weeki. Wa hare bad ripe gnpet Tor Bome lime. 

Uttl OtBCTl. Oct. t JOHN JOHNSTON. 



Ae farmen cannot complete all Iheir undardnlaa Id ona 
yttt, DOT uauallj in tea je*n, there u a mode of plowing 
wet fldde in autumn, which will improie ver; much the 
6tabilitf ol the soil, and tlius be tbe meana of producing 
a much larger and better (rop the next season, than when 
plowing ia perfonned in the uaual way. 

The first consideration ia to la; out the lands Tor plow- 
ing, up and down the slope, aa nearl; u may be. The 
dope ia sometime in ■ diagonal direction aeroaa the Beld, 
and Miniatlmes a field does not all slope in one direction. 
But where the ground Is dcddedlj wet, the lands should 
be up and down the slope, so that the middle furrows maj 
carry off the surplus water won readily than thej would 
were tlie; made arnu the alope. 

When wet land is plowed acran the dope in late an- 
tuTtin, the surplus water will be retained in a great mea- 
sure, by setUing aooas the lands, firom one middle furrow 
towanli another, bj wbioh the soil will be kept wall satu- 
tKted, and sametitnee complelalj flooded with water. 

Ia caMi a field should slope gradually from two dirao- 
tiona, and Ions ■ shallow Talle;, the tnie wa; would be to 
plow a land in the lowest part of the rallej, and Uieu let 
the middle furrows of ell the lands, up and down the 
■lope or alopei, empt; into the main middle furrow. 

Now that the worlt ia laid out, the ueit step will be to 
execute it. If the ground is sod ground, the plowing 
should be perTonned— if it be done with ■ nngle plow— 
with lapped furrow-el ioee, and not with the furrow-sli- 
ces laid tlat. And more than this, tlie plowing ahouM be 
dune in narrow landa — not more Uian siiteen or eighteen 
feet In »idlb. Then, after everj land lias been fiaiahed, 
xljuet (he plow for ninuiug aa deep ti the team can draw 
it, and cut tlie middle furrows six or eight inches deeper 
than the rest of the plowing, 

Afiw this lias been done, let tiie middle furrows be shov- 
eled out, so as to form a free channel for ttie water, and 
let the earth which is shaveled out, be spread eienl; each 
Waj from the middle furrows, over tlie ridges. 

One active man with a good round p<rint«d shorel will 
shoTfl out a long line of audi farrows in a day ; and the 
good efleet upon the eropa next season where wet landa is 
treated in tliia manner, will amply remunerate for tlte 
lalior bestowed. This kind of work can be performed 
when tl>e weather is so unfavorable and cold that (Turk- 
men oaii do little or nothiog else to good advantage. 
nsansiriBir llIeB<*ir«> 

I believe (hat manuring gran land late In autumn ia no 
longer a suhjirct of doubtful expediency among our beat 
fariners. Well cooducled eiperimenta have proved that 
it is fur he(U.T to keep manure housed, and apply it, as a 
topdics^ing, late in autumn to grass laud, than to apply 
it in tlie spring of tlie jear, even if well rotted. Coarse 
hamyard manure applied as ■ top-dressing to grass land 
in tlie spring. will not Increase the crop half aa much as 
tlie same manure would increase it, where it spread even- 
ly over tlie surface in the fall. 

Tlie true pliilosophy of (his matter is here. In autumn 
evcrytliiiii; tends downward into the earth. Grass, etubblo, 
leures, and alt such substances, return back to (he soil. 
The temperature of tiie weather grows cooler and cooler 
aliiiuitt every day ; aitd the various grasses in the soil do 
not rise to promote vegetalion as they do in tlie spring of 
the fear. TliereTore when manure ia applied in Tale 
autumn atmoM the entire ttrenglh of the manure is carried 
down into (he sail, and tbere retained as food far plants 
until the next spring, when new life of plantt begins, and 
long aud warm days iBa«*M the tonperatnre of the toll ; 



and thus those manurial subetancea — gates and sails — 
which promote the growth of plants, are brought up to the 
surface of (he soil, and taken ep by the roots of whatever 
is allowed to grow upon the soil. 

But when manure is spread on the surfaoe of the soil la 
the spring of the year, only a small proportion of the 
nits and grasses of the manure ever enter the soil ; but 
they are swept awsy upon every bteete, and almost wholly 
lost in then' efficacy on the crops of him who daims 
those eubatances as his own. 

I have observed for many years past Ibat they who 
qtread (heir manure on the lurfaoe in the spring of the 
year, promote (he growth of their neighbors' graa about 
as much a* they do their own ; while, on the contrary, 
those farmers who spread their manure in the fall, or In 
November, derive all die benefit (hat the manure can Im- 
part in heavier and better crops the next aeaeon. 

A thin sprinkling of the scraplags of the batnjan) 
and aheda applied in Novemtier U grass land will often in- 
oreaae ^le crop to more than twice the usual amount, nils 
I have often tested, and have never known It to falL 

On the contrary I have never been able to perceive but 
litUe benefit (mm manuring grass land in the spring. I have 
mj mind on the meadow of a neighbor who gave one 
of his meadows a heavy dresang of good manure last 
April, and I watched It until the grass was mowed, and I 
am compelled to acknowledge that I could perceive little Or 
no benefit at all arising from the top-dressing. The graaa 
waa very light, and yielded, aa I judged, not more than 
one and a half tons of hay per acre. Bad that quantity 
of manure been applied In autumn, no doubt the grass 
would have yielded more than three tons of hay per acre, 
AsbBin. H. r. a. ■DWABDS TODD. 



NOTES FROM LEVI BaRTLETT. 
The Vetch ar Tare, 

Ur. Cobnill, in hii letter pnblished in Co. Gent, of 
Sept. IBlh, has something to say of Ihe vetch, a plant 
much grown in KngUnd for soiling, and U> be fed off by 
aheep preparatory to the wheat crop. I have read muoh 
in the English agricultural papers about the culture and 
use of the vetch or tare, but have never seen the plant bll 
(his season. Last spring I received a small package of 
seed from the Patent Office, marked " lai^ eeeded vel4^ 
from France." The eeeds were black, in mie and form 
about like a middle siied pea. The seeds were sown in 
drills, came np, and made a fine growth. They ate a 
straggling, pea-like plant, growing to the length ol fbur ot 
five feel ; the stems are stifler uid mueh stouter than the 
largest kind of peas. The seed has ripened well Judg- 
ing from tliis French specimen of the vetch, I think it a 
plant that might profitably precede the wheat crop, 
especially If fed off by caule or sheep in July and August. 
Also a good soiling plant. Mr. C, hi speaking of ths rape 
plant says: "The topof the rape resembles the topof the 
Swede turnip — the root that of the rsdiab." I have grown 
the rape several years, and from seed derived from dif- 
ferent sources, none uf wliich had roots like a radish, bat 
all had very large, strong and long roots, like the cab- 
bage. Ur. C. is right about lh« plant not turciviug our. 

The irhlte «nd the Tell*ir Lnpla. 

I have grown both of the above named Luplna Tlie 
seedsof tiK white variety were obtained from (he land of the 
Pyramids. On good soil they grow to the height of four or 
more feet, with a stilT, woody stem, half an inch In diime 
(er, with a branchy top, producing clusters of pods. Th< 
yellow tupln does not grow so tall, and (hrons out nnme 
rouB hranehea from tlie base of Ibe main stalk. It Is i 
much more bothy, leafy plant than the white. It ia thi 
yellow luptn that is so extensively grown In many portion 
of Germany for green manuring. From the limited 
kn<^ledg« I have ^ the two kind^ I abould give the yet 
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loir DDe the preference. The BQiumer seRson ie not quite 
long enough to pcrructly ninture the gctds of the lupin 
here in Kew-Hampsliire. "Dte lime ma; cotne wlitn it 
Kill be pnifllable to eiLtEntiielj grow the liipiu, M In Gcr- 
B1U17, for (lie purpose of enriching our light aandj linds. 
Tbe KoKllBh Benn. 
'When Hi. Websl'ir leturned from hia visit to England, 
■Uore llian Iwent; ^lears ngo, he proaured a UrgS rarietj 
of Agricultural weds fnr diatribution. Tliejr were left, at 
the seed store of Joseph Breok, E<q., Doauin, for distri- 
bution, Among other B«eda Mr. B, forwarded to me, 
waB one quart each ol four varietiL!H of Engliab beans. 
Tbeee were planted In drilla. A portion of the land 
vu dtj, graTell.T soil ; the other part a moist, BtiET, blaek 
■oIL The plants on tlie ilr* portion of the field were 
negrljr a foilure, wliile on the wetter por^oii they grew 
>rell, but 1 came to the condunoo lliey were far levi 
protitable than our naUve beans, bo did not repeat the ei- 

Eiriment. I have occaeionall; received a package of tlic 
Dgliiih bean from the Patent Ot&ee, but lliej' do not buc- 
i;eed *ell here. This season I planted a few diills of 
IwQ varieliea, rii. : The White Flu»eriug Mnrsh and 
Seville Long pod beana. But very few ol the pods on 
cither sort bare ripened, and if thcj do all ripen, they 
viil not yield bo largely as many of our large colored 
kinds da. Many of the plants were for wscka as lousy as 
•Ome of the aeceaaion BoldierB ttere that fell into the hands 
of our troops. And here 1 will just hint to Ilr. Nkwtok 
of the Ag. Bureau at Washington, not to purchase any of 
the English beans to send North — they won't pey. Neither 
the heaua or the fodder are as valuable as ure those (and 
Iheir like) that were grown here by tlie Indiaoa, long 
before the diaeoverj ol the country by Columbus. 
Pb la toes. 
Tl^cy ore rotting somewhat ludly among as — more »o 
I think, limn for sovuraL jeurs past. Levi Birtliitt. 



COW MILKER. 

L. TocKFH i Son— ObaerriHg an inquiry in the num- 
ber of the Co. Gust, for October 18, from a correspond- 
ent at Reerfield, Mass., about the patent cow milker, I 
reply that as agent for the manufacturers I hare been Bell- 
iug thcBC cow milkers occasionally, during the past sea- 
aon, and expect to have tba " improved inneliinei " which 
received a premium, and attracted bo much attention at 
the late Inlemational eihlbltion, for sale in good season 
ibr the early spring trade. 

It was only a short time before the patentee left this 
mmntry to attend the eihlbltion, that he perfected the 
IS to be able to recommend It with eu- 



rent udders. It is contended that the milk is drvwn out 
more thoroughly than it posaibly can be liy hand, andalra 
with more cafe to the cow, and in a shorter time. 

There has been cases where oiinily cows, who would 
not stand to be milked by band, quietly aubmit to ttat 
last scientific praoess, which pniilea them a little at firat, 
but before recorering from their surprise their milk is all 
drawn into the bucket. 

It is well known that many flne cows are rained by bad 
milking, and the extreme difficulty ot procuring good 
milkeni is felt by every dairyman. ThiB invention, there- 
fore supplies what every farmer wants, and it is IbainlCD- 
tion to have them manufactured on a large scale, sons to 
Bupply every set-Won of the conntry. Pa»i;u*ll Itouu, 
FlilladElghU. 

[for tbe OooDlFT GcDtlenan and CMUvalar.] 
EXPERIMENTINOIN BEES— No. 4. 
In recBpi minting, it will ba observed that the five Jobs 
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tire confiJen 

He took with liim one hundred machines, which after p 
tDuBt thorough trial in the best cheese and dairy districts 
of England, proved an entire success. The patent was 
Mid, [the United Stales only being reserved,) for fias,000 
aab, with a royalty of |G.OO on each machine to be made 
>nd sold. 

^etween four and flvo thousand were diapoeed of be- 
ore one of the partners lell, the other one remaining a 
-hort lime to superintend for the purcliaser of the patent 
>•« mauufai'turB of 10,000 milkers. 

This patent cow milker, rather ridiculed at Gr?t, with the 
iquiry " what is coming next?" liaring passed the ordeal 
id close practical einmination and trial of Ihouaands of 
^""era in the best dairy districta of England, 
.iddered a fixed "American institution." 
.t uonsiats of a simple but fixed attachment on the ude 
' the regular milk bucket, the India rubber valves of 
.lich, opemting by simple suction, are worked by a cou- 
lie of leven with the two hands, till the last drop of milk 
' "irawn from tin udder. Tbe teats are inserted in India 



July colonies, but one Iwnna has inoad in 
ogona swarm from thirteen cglutio.i. I thiak 
had those hives been supplied nitli boiei at tba comnunca' 

Thej had Iweo at work some tioie Iwfora boxes were nppli- 
9 facts inrgrSDcsB may be drnwa of Itw pnbtt- 
ning, if lupplisd in senam with a fall luilof 
r> as well oa myself. Tb*M faeta shootd, 
laldared in wmiBg to a CDHeludon. Tbe July 
iced the leaion weak, from eaiun mraed Id m 
praviuoa eommunicntion, (p. 2Z3,) aad one. beside the hlva 
swarming, gave 00 snrplun honey. Bat all bare filed their 

But I purpose to aacerlain hy weighing them, and it ailbtr 
appear to be short, t<i tupply tli« lack. 

Ab previously Doiiced, lbs June swanas have done tb* 
belt, tboy having aaeh given, on avBraging, 37 pouniii rf 
honey eaob Bcason, while Ihe average from the July iwarai 

ion DDW, why fur another season they do not prooilie as well 
as the June Bwarnu. 

Most of tbe hocey being from while clover, has readily 
■old for 26 oenia par puund -. which is 89.25 for each Jobs 

I fur tbe June and *4 for tba 
July swarniB. The average of bulb June and July awann* 
each year, at 21 1-Blb ponwl!, at 2B osnta, nearly •!. Ag- 
gregsto of Ihe eleven swarmi 70fi pmnda, at 25 eeoti ft 
pound 1 1 76 Z5, 

I know no reason why eleven new rwarais, in any sntioo 
equal to this firr bee-pasture, should nr ~ 



om the 18(h to the 28th ef June, should give ! 
orth at 25 cents. Kiil 25. 
The Hire tskeu of my bee! has only been tba « 



bin by lEiuOTiug the back dooi ai 
fsing. both in the frinofpal hiva ai 
will be Kiinewhat frafoeal wba 
ingress of the work, and see lb 






itbing Iho I 



in tbaii 



jrmg Ih 



<ipal aportuieot. Thai may 
irtncipal hive he enclosed with 9r 
tivislble, and all tbe advaslages se 
ion of the principal apartment. I 
■ I Iho experipio 



-ont aod rear of tbe pris- 
ted if desirable, and (ha 
I boards— Btill eeDtrally 
ared, eieept lb* iBape> 
bink DO one making tba 
I, would fall to make (h* 



uprovemonl, and tho trifling oipenie would he coveinl Bl 
nog, I would again invite friendi dailiouB to eiaming the 
laimed impraTements, to coll at IfiS Third-itreel, Aibuy, at 
a tbe Delaware Turnpike, thra--fbutthi of a ndle rna 
'T(>iq--*tr**t- Jm*bx BaiMi. 
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RTE CONVERTED TO GHES& 



I have been an attentive reader of the articles in your 
paper, in reference to wheat and rye turning to cheas. I 
will stite a fact: In July, 1861, desiring to try an experi- 
ment of sowing rye with buckwheat, which I have seen 
do well and be remunerative, I sowed about four acres 
with rye and buckwheat My crop of buckwheat was 
gathered and yielded well. The rye crop, in about two 
weeks afler, looked well and promised fair. 

In September I sowed another lot of six acres with rye, 
the same seed. 

Last spring in looking at the rye upon the buckwheat 
stubble, it presented a strange appearance, and at the 
proper season a better crop of chess in head^ no farmer 
need have desired. Three>fourths of the field was cheFS. 
This was cut green, — fed to tlie cows, and was eaten with 
avidity. 

The rye sown in September, was reaped and gathered 
in season, and was free from chess. 

Another fact under my observation : It is a custom with 
our farmers to soak their seed wheat in strong brine — the 
shrivelled, small and blasted grains, together with foul 
seed, eliei<s, cockle, &c., float, and are skimmed off. 

A neighbor of mine, preparing to sow wheat, in which 
was a good deal of shrunken grains, but otherwise clean, 
soaked it in brine, and tlie shrunken wheat was skimmed 
off. Finding that he did not have quite seed enough to 
finish his lot — there being a small angle in a comer, un- 
sown — he sowed this shrunken and shrivelled wheat, and 
the next year his wheat crop, except tltis angle, was free 
from chobji, and his corner of shrivelled wheat was a chess 
crop, free from wheat, c. Morristown^ N, J, 

We give place to this communication, merely to explain 
how easily all weeds find their way into cultivated crops. 
A weed is any plant that has small seeds that become 
mixed with the seed of crops, or otherwise spread in the 
soil, and that are extremely hardy and spread under ad- 
verse circumstances. Out of many thousand native and 
introduced plants, a very few have become excessively 
troublesome as weeds, and chces is among the number. 
The soil may contain millions of minute seed all through 
it, without constituting a ten- thousandth part of its bulk, 
and wholly imperceptible on close examination, remaining 
dormant, as all seeds do, when buried too deep, but spring- 
ing into vegetation when brought near the surface. Luxu- 
riant crops oflen keep such weeds smothered down, till 
some accident occurs to kill the crop, when the weeds 
spread upward and take the ppace thus given to them. 
Ilence superficial observers and hasty reasouers tliink that 
the plants of the disappeared crop have actually turned 
into the weeds I 

The seeds of the chess plant require a million to a 
bushel, — and ten thousand, or one hundredth of a bushel, 
would seed an acre, one plant to every two feet square, — 
as we have often seen them cover a square yard when 
they had plenty of room to grow in. These ten thousand 
seed would constitute but a two-milliontli part of the soil, 
and would never be detected till growing. The seeds are 
also very hardy, and may be scattered in manure, and 
many other ways. They will grow and bear a few seed 
when less than six inches high, uuder a dense growth of 
wheat and rye, but when any thing happens to kill the 
crop, these little plants spring up and spread in wild 
luxuriance. Knowing these characteristics, any one could 
have known by reasotiing beforehandy that cases would 
continually occur among careless farmers, where they 
would think their crops bad changed to the weed — or to 
any other weed that would alike take its place. Such 
cases are accordingly occurring daily — they are reported 
to u8 very oflen ; and we hare no doubt that there are at 



least a thousand of our readers, and perhaps many Uiou- 
sands, who have often heard just such statements as the 
one here given by our correspondent. Keeping in view 
the character of the chess weed, and its readiness to usurp 
the place of an iiyured and destroyed crop, there will not 
be the slightest diflSculty in accounting in several different 
ways, for its abundant appearance, whenever poor, shrivel- 
led or worthless seed is sown ; or having started, has been 
destroyed in any way. It is needless to spend time and, 
space upon the subject, and we are surprised that after it 
has been so repeatedly and satisfactorily explained, just 
such cases as we have heard at least one thousand times, 
should be so often repeated. 



• •• 



PRAIRIE SCREENS AND HEDGES. 



H. L. Dunlap, of the Chicago Tribune, states that he 
has seen a perfect prairie fence or hedge made of the 
white willow, (called also grey willow,) the cuttings of 
which were put out in 1863. The cuttings were placed 
one foot apart, the soil dry and ridi, just above overflow- 
ed flats. The trees are now forty feet high, and are 
sufficiently close to exclude all horned stock and horses, 
and only to allow the passage of small pigs, lambs and 
calves. The trees are six inches in diameter — form a fine 
screen against winds, and are estimated to ^* produce 
nearly or quite a cord of wood to the rod.^* After the 
cuttings were set out, they received horse cultivation, but 
we arc not informed for how many years. To slick them 
out and neglect them, or allow cattle access to the trees 
while they are young, would be entirely useless, and 
would of course end in failure. F. K. Phoenix, (who 
has an especial abhorrence of all humbugs,) in a late 
Prairie Farmer, expresses his entire confidence in this 
tree for screens and hedges for prairies, provided it is 
rightly treated, namely, 1st, by preparing the ground in 
tho best order ; 2d, by obtaining a good stand ; and 3d, 
by keeping the cattle away from it for several years, as 
they will browse it. 

The willow here spoken of is the species so well known 
in Europe and extensively grown for timber, known to 
botonidts as the Saliz alba. In a letter received last year 
from Charles Downing, he says, ** The best willow for 
timber, hoop poles, &c., is what Dr. Grant calls the 
** Beveridge willow,** (the proper name I do not know,) 
but the purpurea is best for hedges — cattle are not so apt 
to eat it, and it may be so woven together as to be almost 
impassable." The extreme bitterness of the bark and 
leaves of the Salix purpurea prevent cattle from touching 
it ; and the very tough and flexible shoots may be inter- * 
laced in any desirable manner. Loudon says that in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and in some parts of Essex, England, it is 
used for plaiting into low close fences, for the exclusion 
of hares and rabbits, which will not touch the shoots, and 
that a fence of this kind is reckoned but little inferior to 
that of wire." The Beveridge willow, of which we have 
trees growing from cuttings received of Charles Downing, 
if not the old Salix eaprea^ is certainly very nearly allied 
to it, and perhaps merely a variety, — although, in a genus 
containing over two hundred species and some of these 
running into many varieties, it is hard to speak with con- 
fidence. 

These remarks are made, not for the purpose of posi- 
tively recommending any of these willows for hedges, but 
for the encouragement of experiments which may lead to 
something valuable. While the entire fences of the 
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tiorthern Mitci cannot be a dollnr 1e«e ihan fl' 
mlllionB, it fa well norlh *h)le to give some a 
klJ tlie poseible WHjs in wliich the expense mi; 
•d, Slid ftrm barrierB made more secure. 



EXTENSIVE OBCHARDS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Some of our readers ma)' remember Ibe account o( the 
iDflgDififcnl orcbards of G. G. Btigga of Uajstille, Caii- 
foriiia, publidbed ia a former number of tiie Illustrated 
Jniiual Register— (22,000 worth of peaches were sold iu 
]8&T — and 67 peaches weighed 65 lbs. A late number 
of the Calirornia Fanner atatce, that notwithstanding the 
dUoHters occasioned bj the flood, which swept awsj thou- 
aands of trees, the crop of Brigga atid Haskell this jeu 
will eiceed any fottner crop. Se»entj men are eniplojed 
Id gathering, jet thousands of bushels will be lost. In 
the second neek of liiguat, from aiiteen to twentj Ions 
■ daj were sent from theae orchards, in peachea, apricot?, 
«nd plums; two-thirds being shipped to Sacramenli} and 
Ban Francino. Even nectarine trees were breaking down, 
■nd the ground was eorered with eicellenC frnit. It ap- 
pears that where the wash of the Qood was onl? eand, 
piling it up two Co four feet about the trunks did not in- 
jure the trees, bat rather aerred as ■ useful mulehing. 
But where tbe deposit was aofl elaj, the trees were hilled. 
Tills result was to be eipected, the former admitting air 
and readj drjlug — the latter excluding air, and causing 

[For a* CoHBlrr emlleinan aed Calllnler.J 
CATTLE HERDING ON THE PRAIRIES. 
[We transcribe from a private letter the following in 
tereeting account of the system of a noted Block feeder 
of Ijee Co., III., belieting it will prove of interest to tlie 
readers of the Co. Giht, The same method is in use i 
otlicr sections of tlie West, and is perliBps one of tli 
most economical plans of consuming the products of 
larrn eo as to bring them into transportable shape for dis- 
tant mnrbela, whicb can be employed in that aection under 
present circumstances- We are promised further par- 
ticulars as to the summer care ol tl>e entile herd, from 
Information gathered on a visit to their prairie " ranges " 
or pastures. — B.] 

Within a few years a system of catlle-growing has been 
practiced in thla oouiitrj, whicb lo aome extent clii 
the cliaracteriitica of prairie farming. The vacant 
are now so generally enclosed that the pasture "ra 
Ims become too narrow fur the ptocli ol the farmer, 
this Ija.? ltd Ijio oivucj":! of large herJs lo establisl) 
"tanclios" or herding station a on llie borders of Inlet 
■nd Winnebago maisbes, lo whicli are gathered in spring 
-nust of tlie beef and yonng cattle of tbis section for 
jMStnmge during the graiiiig season. In October they 
»ereturned to their owners, who pay aboiitf] pet bead for 
waiting and attendance, thus getting a summer's growtli at 
<ut sliglit expense compared with iiome feeding, the anl- 
lals thriving equally as well. The farmers following Ibis 
<vstem are generally such as own from eighty to one bnn- 
'ti and sixty acres of land, from one-hall lo two-thirds 
lept under cul^va^on, in com, wheat, timothy aeed, aud 
be lesser cropa. 



'<i, Esq., of Bradlurd. He has about £41) acrel of land, 
'-^ariy one hundred of which are in timolliy, which be 
1 as early aa it is fit for seed, carefully saving tlie alraw 
> well as that at bia iti-ge crops uf wheat and oala in 
-tacks for winter fomge. Iti* w^iiBeM al*n '•>ni>''M a 



He bnys of his nei^bbora as lie can, their one, two, and 

ree year olds, which are kept with the herd in sumiDsr 
as before stated. In October, when the prairie grass is all 
wd, bis timotliy ia excellent pasture, aud here his stock 

kept until snow falls, when they range the com field* 
' feed at the straw slacka as they clioose. At the proper 
age, Mr. Brewer fattens liis cullle for tbe Chicago market, 
feeding tliem liberally with corn in the ear. Aboal dity 
hogs follow tbe cattle to use up all the ahetled eomaM 
that voided whole. It ia found tbat Itogs do better in 
this way than if fed good com in the ear — faltenkng mors 
rapidly and economically. 

This system has its advantages in allowing the profllabb 
home consumption of all the fodder as well as the coant 
grains of tbe farm ; in enabling the farmer lo keep lU 
tbe stock the farm will winter at but slight exptnsa per 
bead ; and in tbe large amount of manure thus funiiabed 
for keeping the soil in a bichly productive stale. Tbt 
expense of marketing the products ia far leas than in lb* 
form of grain, and llie prices are generally fully ai ?•■ 
munerutivc. W. H. OiKDNU. 



tror the (JooBtrj QeaUcBiaB asd OalUraloi.] 

Winter Treatment of Breeding Eires. 
UxBBBB. EniTDRS — In Tnc Ccltitatob for Nov., page 
S&3, I find an interesting statement by Gio. Bacbildu, 
on the management of breeding ewe* during tbe wintw 
mootlia, in whicli I most benrtily agvee, except in the fol- 
lowing points: Fiist, Mr. B. says, bj all means remove 
tbe manure from the sbeep-alieda aa often as ibere is a 
^lavr in the winter, aa ^e ammonia itom the ilieep ma- 
nure is injurioua lo them, and although the disease may 
not appear in the ewea, it will count on the lambs. Now, 
Hessra. Editora, this is truly a new idea to me, (tbrewing 
out sheep manure in the winter,) as I have always suppos- 
ed tbat aheep manure must l>e let alone until wanted for 
oae in spring, aa when forked from iu bed into heaps It 
would heat and burn, and thns destroy tbe moal valnahle 
elements of the manure; and as for ammonia arising from 
the manure to the injury of the sheep, I believe It can be 
prevented in a cheaper and much belter way ibau Die ra- 
moving of the manure. 

I have adopted the following mode of management: 
Before my itliecp come into the bam, I draw a layer of 
muck, say six or eight inches deep, into my eheep-pena, 
and this, with a frequent addition of a little straw, soaka 
up tbe liquid excretions of llie slieep for tbe first few 
weeks of winter. 1 then draw in a layer of sand or dry 
lUck, or both, and this process repeated two or three 
' ' I all the ammonia; and I 



;Bdur 






entering my Blieep-bam on a warm day in winter, 
tlie sir ia purer than when I used nothing but straw, ug- 
lera I used a great quantity ol straw, wliicb is iiyiukiDS 10 
the manure- The frequent bedding with sand or miiefc 
also readers the manure much eaaier to fork up in ttw 
spring — it also will pulverize up much Sner, wliidi iavn7 
iinportaiit in the production of crops. 

Ju tlie second place, I cannot agree with friend Bacbd. 
der in tlie use of oil-meal. Although my eiperieuce il 
limited, I had honestly eome to Ibe concluaiun that Bax 
seed or cotton seed dil-meal, fed with olher jtntin ta 
part, was the best feed 1 ever used, not only for falteRlr^ 
but for prodiirang an increaaed flow of milk, which h 
quite esaentini in rBi:<ing Iambs. Laul winter I led eiiltoa 
seed oil-meal to all ol my breeding ewes, wiih tainiM 
twice a day, in moriiitig and at nigbt— fed but very litue 
other grain, and I mn«t say tiiat iny ewes never did better, 
liaving an abundance of milk and raisng nearly all of 
their lamb*, altliougli they oiime in February and' Harc^ 
thaooldintpartDf winter — aizty ewes raiibig about six ly- 
nx lambs — all but IS of iht awce Sue wool— tlw cuarM 
ones produciDg twins nearly all of tlien. I abo liclleTa 
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over other grain, u my flock sheared this year nearly half 
appouDd per sheep more than last year. This I attribute 
to the oottoQ seed oil-meal 

It is also considered tl>at the manure made from sheep 
or cattle fed on cotton seed oil-meal is much more valu- 
able tlian the manure made from stock fed on other grain. 
If this be true, it is certainly an imporUnt item to look 
after, as the manure is the life of the farm ; without it 
the farmer may truly say that farming is poor business, or 
does not pay six per cent on the money invested. 

In regard to sheep running in open sheds — allowing 
them to run out of doors at will, waa, as I supposed, fast 
being done away with — at least in this part ot the coun- 
try, where the cold blafitiug storms of winter find their 
way into our sheds unless shut up on all sides, and double 
boarded at that. I believe that sheep will, when kept in- 
doors with a plenty of ventilation, penned off, as friend 
Baciiclder says, in pens of 26 to 60, each, (according to 
grade,) cut more wool, raise more lambs, and keep in bet- 
ter condition on less feed than when exposed to the cold 
blustering storms of New-Eueland. 

What I have said that does not agree with friend 
Bachelder's theory in sheep culture, I hope will be taken 
in good part, as I am somewhat interested in the culture of 
sheep, and am always anxious to leam from those who 
have had more experience than myself in sheep husbandry. 

UatnelcU Man.. Oct 96, 1M9L J. E. WIGHT. 
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rFor the Ooontry Gentleman and CuKivator.] 

Remedy for Fool In the Feet, 

Messrs. Editors — In a recent number of the Couktrt 
Gentleman I noticed directions for curing foul feet in 
cattle. As I have often cured it by a much more simple 
and easy process, you may publish my method, if you 
please: 

Dissolve blue vitriol in water to saturation, and daily 
wet the parts affected. Three or four days will give am- 
ple time to effect a cure, provided the feet are kept clean 
and drify except from the application of the vitriol water. 

It is a painful disease, and unless cured speedily, will 
cause a rapid waste of flesh. E. Marks. Camillut, 

• • • 

THE ADIRONDAO GRAPE. 



Mr. A. S. Fuller, a well-known horticulturist of Brook- 
lyn, has been to Essei. county for the purpose of examin- 
ing the original Adirondac vine. He reports as follows: 

'* I went to Flattfiburgh, but there learned that the 
original Adirondac vine was in the grounds of J. G. 
Witherbee, Esq., at Port Henry, in the town of Moriah, 
Essex county, about 40 miles north of WhitehaH, in lati- 
tude 44^. (Mr. W. not being a propagator of fruits, and 
not attaching much importance to the matter, sometime 
since agreed to furnish Mr. Bailey of Plattsburgh with all 
the cuttings, except what he gave to his friends.) The 
original vine stands about 10 rods up the slope, and about 
60 feet above the waters of Lake Champlain. The hills, 
at the base of which Uie vine grows, are some 200 feet 
higli, and sheltered on all aides as well as it could be pro- 
tected naturally, and the valley opening only to the south. 

** The soil is a deep sandy loam, intermingled with the 
disintegrated rock continually washing down from the 
hilU above. Mr. Witherbee says he first noticed the vine 
in 1852, and, supposing it to be a wilding, or an Isabella, 
dug it up as he supposed ; but the next season a sprout 
from the old root, or a pecdllng, came up in the same 
place, and this was allowed to grow. The following win- 
ter it killed to tlie ground, but the next season it made 
such a fine growth that he protected it at the approach ot 
winter. The following season it produced fruit which 
ripened some weeks before tlie Isabella standing in the 
same garden. This vine has been laid down and covered 
every winter since, and has never failed to produce a good 
crop. The vine at the present time has three shoots from 
the ground, each of wnich is about li iochei in diameter. 



They cover a trellis some twelve feet high, and sixteen 
feet long. 

** The vine cannot be said to be trained, although a part 
of the branches have been tied to the trellis. The leaves 
are now (Oct 6) perfectly healthy, there having been no 
frost to kill them, neither have they been attacked by 
mildew. Tlie Isabella and several other varieties in the 
same garden are alfo perfectly healthy and growing rapid- 
ly. The Isabellas are not yet ripe. The vine has every 
appearance of being an Isabella, both in leaf and wood, 
with perhaps the exception of the ala of the leaf over- 
lapping more in tlie Adirondac than in tlie Isabella. The 
points of difference are : The earliness of ripening, and 
the larger size of the bunches and berries, and the lighter 
color of the fruit The clusters are more compact, and 
the berry is nearly round, while the Isabella is oblong. 
The quality of tlie fruit is very good, but not rich ; pulp 
very tender, parting readily from tlie seed. I consider it 
a great acquisition." 



-♦♦♦■ 



[For the Oultlvator and Ooontry Genttemaa.l 
THE FRENCH PRUNE. 



Messrs. Luther Tucker & Son — Mr. Levi Bartlett^s 
paragraph in Uie Co. Gent, of Oct. 23, in regard to French 
Prunes, prompts me to say that this delicious fruit grows 
even in New-Jersey. Among a lot of several hundred 
choice apple, pear, cherry and apricot trees, which I re- 
ceived in 1853 from Germany, out of the nursery of the 
Prince of Schaumburg Lippe, I found a dozen prune trees. 
Having been dug in the middle of November that year, 
and shipped by a sail vessel, they arrived here when the 
ground was frozen, and I had to dig a trench for the whole 
lot, and covered them thick enough with earth to keep the 
roots from being exposed to the frost When the ground 
was settled in March, 1854, they were all planted, and 
succeeded so well that the loss out of apple, pear, cherry 
and prune trees did not exceed 10 per cent My apricots 
I lost nearly all. Of these dozen of prune trees I saved 
eleven, about as handsome as can be desired. While all 
my plum trees are killed with the black knot, which even 
extends to an alarming degree to the native sour clierries, 
my imported German cherries show very little of thit 
plague, and not an insect seems to touch my prune trees. 
Even the locust, so hurtful to my apple and pear orchards, 
never touched a prune tree. These trees have borne every 

year since the second of their being planted, and for the 
last three years more than the supply for my house. This 
year some of them were almost loaded down with deliciouii 
fruit, but showed signs of some rot, caused, as it seemed 
to me, by the bees eating holes into them before maturity, 
during the long dry and hot weather. However the daily 
supply was abundant for a month, and the last picking 
yielded a bushel of very sound and sweet fruit, a good 
share of which were uned for sweetmeats. Prune trees - 
can stand good manuring ; they will survive alongside of 
a hog-pen or barnyard. However, I think they grow slower 
in this climate than they would in a more northern or 
moister region. Their young growth does not winter- 
kill like peach and other tender fruit trees, and they are 
long lived. In an orchard on my father's farm in Ger- 
many are prune trees now bearing, which were planted by 
my grandfather over sixty years aga The prunes were 
dried in ovens for family or market use. I fully agree 
with Mr. Bartlett, regarding the quality of this fruit, and 
would advice every man who can spare the room, to plant 
at least trees enough for his own ukc. They can be graft- 
ed or budded on plum stock, but I believe stocks raised 
from the prune pit and budded, are to be preferred on ae- 
connt of their greater hardiness. When Uie season for 
budding arrives I shall be happy to supply some brother 
farmers with a few buds or grafts, if tliey will inform me 
liow to eut^ pack and direet them. 
South Amboy. N. J., Got S7. 18tt. lOITO F. HILLMANN. 
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[for tlie Ooonlry Gentleman and OnlttTator.] 
THE VETCH OR TARE, eta 

Messrs. Editors — I notice the remarks in your paper 
on tlie cultivation of the English Vetch in this country. 
Twenty odd years ago, when farming it in Buffalo, on the 
Niagara river, I experimented with the vetch, as well as 
many other English products. The summer climate there 
is nearer that of England than any other I have expe- 
rienced in the United States; but after repeated culture I 
giave up the vetch, as being less profitable than clover for 
pasture or soiling, and the pea for a grain crop. The 
Tetch requires a cool and very moint summer, and the 
open early spring of England to grow it to perfection and 
profit. An early spring and wet summer, and a rich, 
moist clay or loam soil, might produce a profitable crop 
here ; but a late, dry, hot spring and summer I fear would 
not — at least my experience proved this. 

The best and earliest pastures are winter wheat and 
rye. By the time these are fed off, orchard grass, clover 
and ray grass are sufficiently forward for a good bite. 
Before these are over, early sweet corn will be fit for 
roasting ears, which is the best and most profitable stage 
in its growth for soiling ; and from this on through the 
season you can have corn, by planting or sowing it at 
different periods, and of later or earlier varieties. 

The sweet early corn has not so great a growth as many 
other kinds, but it is enough more nutritious to more than 
make up the difference of weight and product per acre. 
Many grow the large southern varieties, because they get 
a greater growth of stalk; but the stalks are so coarse, 
and so destitute of flavor, that cattle will only eat a part 
of them ; and moreover, you cannot get this variety for- 
ward soon enough in our high latitudes to produce even 
roasting ears, to say nothing of those fully ripe. In fact, 
it is something like secession, it does not flourish well at 
the north, though northern early corn like Unionism, pro- 
duces fine crops at the south. 

I have experimented fully with English beans, and came 
to the same conclusion Mr. Bartlett has on this subject — 
our own varieties are much superior for the table, and 
greatly more profitable. 

I have experimented also with hicem, and pretty much 
all these British, French and German products, which are 
little known, and less grown, among us, and have come to 
the same opinion which our ancestoi's probably did who 
emigrated to this country, and that is, we have superior 
and more profitable products, which the good sense and 
experience of our farmers have long settled upon as best 
for us. Still I am always ready for new experiments, for 
if one succeeds out of a thousand, the country may be 
made a great gainer thereby. Sorghum, for example, 
especially at the West, has proved of great benefit. We 
find, also, that cotton this season is grown profitably in a 
higher latitude than it was supposed it could be. 1 had a 
beautiful growth of it in my garden nine years ago; even 
the Sea Island produced blossoms, and it is well worth cul- 
tivating as a rare flower in our gardens. A. B. Allen. 

New-Tork, Oct. 81. 

•-%• 

[For the Cuantry Genileman and Cultivator.] 

SETTING PEACH TREES. 



I put out two peach orchards last spring, setting both 

with great care. One I mulched, and sowed to spring 

wheat; the other, I planted with beans, using a cultivator 

freely, and hoed the trees three times, thus keeping the 

soil perfectly mellow, using no manure around them. The 
result is, three times the growth upon those cultivated ; 

the shoots being green and thrifty. W^hile in the other 
orchard, besides the growth being small, the leaves are 
yellow, and altogether does not present near as fine an 
appearance as the other. Both orchards were set on pre- 
cisely the same quality of soil, and the difference in growtti 
can be attributed to no other cause than that of cultiva- 



tion. I think there is no other tree that shows a lack of 

cultivation sooner than the peach. £. A. King. 

King's FenTf Cayuita Co. 

< »> 

ABOUT CORNED BEEF. 

When beef is fresh it coDtains eonaiderable bk>od, wbieb iji 
drawn out by the brine. If the meat is left in this bludy 
mixture, it will require a much larger quantity of aalt to pre- 
serve it, particularly through warm weather. Mj plan is to 
make a brine by using for every hundred poonds of beef, 
five pounds of salt, one-fonrth of nn ounce of saltpeter, and 
one pound oi brown sagar. This is dissolved in just enoogii 
water to cover the meat, and poured upon it. When it haf 
been in this brine two weeks, 1 take oat the meat, let it drain, 
pour a fresh brine over it, and then it will be good the seaaoa 
through. 

The oook who uses corned beef should not be so ignorant 
or so indolent as to delaj patting it over the fire onttl an boar 
before dinner. A good sized piece requires three or foar 
hours steady boilmg to do it justice. Insufficient bulling must 
be made up by extra chewing. Always have the water b<tfl-> 
log when the meat is dropped in, otherwise the sweetness will 
be drawn out into the water. A boiling heat hardens th* 
outer surface at once, and thus keeps in the juices, which 
give richness, and which contain most of the nourishment 
An excellent way of oookhng oomed beef is to have a hirgt 
boiler with a wire or wooden rack on the bottom fwr the. meat 
to rest over the water. When the water boils, plaoe the meat 
upon the rack and put on the cover of the boiler with a eloth 
over it to keep in the steam. The heat of the steam will rise 
above the boiling point and penetrate the meat, and eook it 
more quickly and better than could be done by boiling.— 
American Farmer. 
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Simple Recipes for Making Vinegar. 

T. B. Miller of Clayton, Ind., has communieated to the 
Now- York Farmers' Club the following simple reeipei for 
making vinegar: 

" Pill nearly full any vessel, jug, crock, pan, tub or Kami, 
with pure rain or soft water, sweeten it with any kind of mo- 
lasses, (tho quantity is not material,) set it in a moderately 
warm place, or in the sun, cover with sieve, gauze or net. to 
keep out flies and gnats. In due process of time it will be 
vinegar, when it must be put into a suitable vesMl and stop- 
ped close. To convert cider into vinegar — if made from sweet 
apples, it is only necessarj to set the barrel in a warm place 
and knock out the bung ; if from sour, stir in a little molasses, 
and when sour enough bung up tight. Vinegar barrel* shoaU 
be well painted, as they are liable to be eaten by worms. 

It will be proper to stat« that it ia the aotk)0 of the atmos- 
phere, which in time converts the sweetened water into viae- 
gar, hence the greater the surfaoe of water exposed to its in- 
fluence the sooner it will sour. There is a thick scum rises 
on the top of the vinegar when making, which is the * mother,' 
and should not be thrown away." 



• • • 



A New Tooth Powder. 

Dr. Delabarre has been induced to recommend carbonised 
rye as a tooth powder, from the fact that in all thoio oountriei 
where bread made of rye is the food of tlie generality of tha 
inhabitants, the latter are remarkable for the whiteness, 
strength and durability of their teeth. Savoy and the Landes 
are instances of this truth. Schrader has found 500 grammes 
of ashes of rye to contain 7 grammes of carbonate of lime, 
9 8 of carbonate of magnesia, 7 2 of oxides of iron and man- 
ganese, and 1.9 of rilica, all of which substanoes have a fa- 
vorable effect on the teeth Hence— and from his own experi- 
ments— Dr. Delabarre concludes that rye carboniied and 
finely pulverized, used daily as a tooth powder, sooo stops 
caries, and promptly cures the small aboesses whioh are often 
formed on the gums. — Gali^nani. 



• •• 



C^ Mr. Gkorge Cart of tliis city, we are pleased to 
learn, has hired for the season, of Mr. J. G. Taylor of 
Holradel, N. J., his South-Down ram "Vigor." Vigor ii 
two years old, and is every way a very superior animal, 
and worthy of his parentage. His sire was a son o 
" World's Prize," and his dam a ewe imported froa Jonas 

Webb's fiock in 1869. We are glad to set iwib ahaap 

introduced into our county. 
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GOOD AN D BA D FRUIT. 

The remark ia oI^d modv, liut " it is M eBsj (o raise 
good fruit u bod." Tbis refers to Uie rarieUes prupigittiHl 
and plaDtcdout. Id alhet words, ilisueiii; to gnli spear 
tree nith ■ Seckel aud Sheldon, as vllh a cholic pear, or 
B Colinar d'Arenitierg. We nia; aa well raise llie Svsnr 
■nd Ntirthem Spy as llie worst imigiiiable sour and aa- 
Iririgi'Dl cider apple, so far ais lie oceupiUon of ttie ground 
b cuiiuemed. A frust or chicken gr^petine will bear iio 
niuru than a Delaware or Itebecva ; s liarse plain growa no 
mure readltj tlian a Lawrence, (iagearlUcL4iUglili[i. Hence 
»ll llic aura Ukeo b^ pomulogidU and hordcukural socie- 
ties Co import, gathvr up, prove, einiuine, and select the 
fln«at and most valuable aorls ; fumines lure been Invest- 
ed in eiperimenls of lliia liind, and cLe eipenditure liss 
been well repaid. 

But this ia not llie only care and labor needed to ob- 
twu tlie beat fruit — it it came without further attention, 
«B should rate it too cheaply, and not sufficiently sppre- 
cialB the blesung. lu travelling llirougfa the country, and 
TiMtiug the grounds ol fruit raisers, and eiamiiilD); Ihe 
eibibtlions of poniologicil aoeielies, a very marked differ- 
ence Is obserred In the same variety as grown on different 
grounds. In one ciUe it ia gniall and poor flavored ; in 
■notlicr it ia large, beautiful, rich and excellent. The 
owner of the poor fruit is much diMppoiuted in what he 
expected to see, and considers biias«lf as " badly humbug- 
ged" b}' the DUtBerfman aho sold him the trees. The 
successful cullivator takes hie specimens to a fKir, and 
iveepa olTIhe premiums with their excellent quality and 
■UDgnificeul appeaiauce. Kow the question at once arises, 
vliaC is the Cause of this diiTerenco t And it ia juat sucli 
questiona as we like to hear asked. 



1. Tlie 






culliviUioit. Place a Irea in grass laud— or give it no 
cultivalion — let llie surface became baked hard, like Bag- 
ging, or allow weeds to caver the surlace — and llie tree 
will have a feeble growth, and tJie fruit, aa a necessary 
consequence, will partake of the condi^an of the tree. A 
feeble tree will, of course, bear small Iruic Hence one 
reason why young trees often ptoduce larger and finer 
Bpecimens than old and stunted trees. Cultivation alone 
bas often clisuged bolliaiie and quality in a surprising de- 
gree. Some years ago a few trees of IheSeckel pear were 
observed to bear very amall fniit; Ihey were then ataiid- 
log in grass, when the whole surface whs subjected to good 
cultivation. The neit crop bad pears at least triple in 
size. A St. GUislaln tree, ou anotlicr place, in grass laud, 
faoru some of its first crops, and disappointment waa felt 
at the small aize and poor quality of the pears. A herd 
of awinc afterwards accidcnlly rooted up the grass and 
reduced the land to a mellow surface. The peon that 
jeor were greatly uicreaaed in siie, and so muuli improved 
Lu flavor tl<at they would not have been recognized as the 
Edjue. Tlie Duchess Angouleme, when lai^e and well 
grown, is an excellent fruit When small, it is perfectly 
irurtliless. T. G. Teomans of Walworth, N. Y., who has 
been eminently auccessful in its cultivation, and obiained 
(35 per barrel for it, has found high culture of vital im- 
portance, and haa remarked that when the spedmena do 
not weigh over four oonces ibay are no btittr tlian a raw 
polalo ; and Uiis, we thiuk, haa generally been found 
true. There la no question whatever that thia fine psar, 
as well as many other fruit*, have been placed on the re- 
jected list by towe planten for want of good manage- 
ment, and d^dent or uo oullivation. 



2. Theie is another requisite fur obtaining good fniil — 

more so. This ia MiNtuny (/., /ruil u» (At Uft. A»d 
yet it issuarcelj ever procUced, The farmer who lakoi 
great oare Uot lo tiave more than four atalks of com in a 
hill, and who would conuder it folly to have twenty, never 
thins any of the twenty peaches on a amall sliuut, and 
they are crowded, small and Havorleas. The gardener 
who would allow twenty cucumlwr vines in a hill, would 
be called an ignoramus by hU neighbor who at the same 
lime suffen a dwarf pear (u bear five times as many apem- 
mens as it could proGlably mature. The herdsman who 
should attempt to summer ten cows on an acre of paslui e, 
is not greatly unlike the orchardist who allows his appto 
trees to bear more tlian the trees could profitably support; 
aud ten starved cattle would be a counterpart of the 
numerous stunted specimens of fruit. 

E. Uuudy of Loukport, ■ very succeffiful fruit marketer, 
lately slated before the Fruit Growera' Snciely al Roches- 
ter, thst he had found great profit in tbiiming the fniitoit 
bis peach trees ; that while he had much fewer specimens 
in consequence of thinning, he had about as many bushels; 
the larger [renches could be picked in far less time ; aud 
while his Due crop sold readily at ■ dollar and a half per 
basket, his neiglibor, who did not practice thinning, found 
it diffcult to sell hie for tliirty-seven lo fifty ceuts. Piem- 
dent Wilder said, in his recent address before the Ameri- 
can Tomolugical Society, " One of the best culUvators in 
the vicinity of Boalan haa reduced thia theory to pratUce, 
with the happiest effect, in the cultivation of the pear. 
He produces ever year superior fruit, which commands 
the higliesi price. Some have doubted whether tbisprac- 
tioe can be made remunerative, except In its application 
to the finer fruiu. But another cullivator, who raises an 
annual crop of the best applea, assures as that the secret 
of hia success is the thinning of the fruit, and he has no 
doubt of the ecouomj of the practice." 

These two practices — good mllivalion aai thiiMtng thi 
erop—ut the foundation of llie diflerencc between audi 
superb and magnificent specimens of the pear as grac<:d 
the exleuJcd tables, and densely filled the vast hall occn- 
pied by ihe Miissauhnsetls Horticultural Society, and sudh 
mhurabtu fruit as we sometimes see borne on llie gram- 
grown, weed-choked, micc-gnawcd, uckly-leaved, forsaken 
trees an the slipxhud farmer's grounds — planted out wilb 
hardly the expecuUon, but rather with a sort of dim hope 
that tliey would grow and lake core wliollj of themselves. 

One of Ihe best tilings that a horlJcultural or pomologl- 
cal EOdety could do, would be U> place conspicuously on 
exhibiliun a culli'ction of such splendid fruit as might be 
raised uuder all the favorable iuQiieoces of good uultuts 
and judiuiuus thiiiing; and another collection beside it 
with all the marks ol small siw and scabbiness wbiali 
might be expected from utter neglect. One coUeclioa 
should be marked " Fbuit Biisiin vsdkh rnn avK or 
TioiLaMOE," and Ihe other labelled, "Fbdit 



Pruning should not be omiUedMan important requisite, 
but so far as its influence on t)ie fruit Is concerned, it 
comes uuder tin same bead as thinning, and is indeed • 
useful auiiliary to the latter. A peach tree may geneml- 
Ij have its fruit readily and easily thinned by cutting 
back ; and aD apple tree that Is pruned at the lop by thin- 
ning in fiom the outside, (instead of trimming and lliiii- 
ning up from below, aod leaving the outside as thick as 
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ever,) roaj'have the proper number of specimens easily 
controlled. 

Orchardists have got to take hold of this matter. Or- 
chards are increasing in number, competition will arise, 
purchasers are improving in discrimination, and will not 
be satisfied to pay much for poor stuff. Shrewd or^ 
chardista, who know how to secure a permanent demand 
for their products, as well as to obtain the highest prices, 
will be first to adopt these modes of manufacturing the 
finest article and unless others fall in they will be left in 
the lurch. The next twenty years, if the world moTes on 
as it has done, will witness an astonishing education in the 
masses, in a knowledge of excellent fruit, and in the dis- 
crimination between a poor and a fine article. If they 
can be supplied with the latter, they will buy and con- 
sume ; if nothing but the former can be had, they will re- 
ject it with disdain. This will become true to a great ex- 
tent, sooner or latter, and the raisers of fruit for market 
must trim their sails accordingly. 



• • • 



[For the Coontry Gentleman and Ooltirator.j 

Small Pox among the Indians and Prairie Wolf 

in Oregon in 1853. 

I find the following in Dr. J. 6. Cooper*s report on the 

mammals collected in the Explorations and Surveys for 

Railroad from the Mississippi to the Paci6c Ocean. The 

survey was made under the direction of the late Gen. I. 

I. Stevens, who fell at Chantilly on Monday Sept 1, while 

gallantly leading hia brigade in a bayonet charge upon the 

rebels. 

The Dr. says, **In 1853, during thepmall pox epidemic 
among the tribes north of the Columbia, the natives, 
friglitened, left their dead unbnried. These were devour- 
ed by the Prairie wolves, who shortly became afflicted 
with a terrible skin disease, in whii-h the hair fell off, and 
the whole surface of the body lievurae covered by scabs 
and putrid sores, which, irritated by the sun, wind and 
sand, were a dreadful annoyance to the miserable brutes, 
who undoubtedly perished in great numlMirs." 

OATTLK D18KA8K IN VERMONT — SMALL POX AMONG TUX 
SHEEP IN GREAT BRITAI.M. 

By notice in the Co. Gent, of 2Sd October. I learn that 
there is a ** fatal dist'ai>e amon^ cattle in Vermont,*^ and 
that there is creat danger in skinning the dead cattle or 
working the hides at the tannery. Such being the facts, 
the greatest caution should he used in the disposition of 
tlie animals after doath. Tliey ahould l>e deeply buried 
beyond the reach of dogs, swine, &c., as in all probability 
it would be death to all auimals feeding upon the flesh of 
these dead creatures. 

By recent accounts from English papers we also learn 
tliat there is a fatal disease prevailing among many flocks 
of sheep in England. The disease is termed ** small pox 
among sheep.*^ Probaby dogs or other carnivorous ani- 
mals feeding upon the carcass of sheep dying of small 
pox, it might have tlie same effect upon them that the 
feeding upon dead Indians by the prairie wolves had upon 
them. 

At any rate, the utmost care should be used in selecting 
sheep in England, for imporution into thi^ country. Be- 
fore the vear conies round we shall want all the wool that 
our entire flocks can furnish, and we had better never im- 
port another sheep from Europe, than to introduce tliis 
*' sheep small pox '* among our flocks. L. Bartlktt. 

October 87. ises. 

A S WISS S OUP. 

Boil three pounds of potatoes, mash thorn well, and add 
•lowly some good broth, fofficient for the tureen. Let these 
boil together, then add some fpinaoh, a little parsley, lemon, 
thyme and sage, all chopped very fine. Boil together five 
minutes ; pepper aiid snlt to taste. Just before taking it off 
the fire to serve, add two well-beaten eggs. 



TREATMENT OF CRE AM IN WINTER. 

Deep or Shallow Pans. — ^In order to detonnfae witk 
certainty the results of setting milk for crMm in deep or 
shallow pans, I have made several experimenti^ and, al- 
though on a small scale, tbey have been made with mcb- 
racy and care. 

The milk from two cows was mixed at eadi milkbg, 
strained into common-size pans, and allowed to stand 48 
hours. At this time the cream became hard, and wai 
skimmed off wholly free from milk. The milk bad 
been measured in each pan when strained, and when 
skimmed the cream was measured and weighed, but I do 
not place full reliance upon the weight, as onr commoa 
steelyards were used. Believing that temperature has ef* 
feet on the milk, it was kept as equal as poflsibleeaefa day. 
No fire was kept in the room during the night, and I ct^ 
mate the average temperature of the room at 46^. The 
temperature from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m., was 65^. The posi- 
tion of the pans was similar, being od tbe same abeH 
The following is the result : 

In pans eontalnioc 1 qoart the oream miiaiunja 1 tSJL 
do. do. Sqoaits. do. do. S (dUn 

do. do. S do. do. do. iH do, 

do. do. 4 da da da f da 

da do. 6 do. da da 89^ da 

Tne same experiments were tried twice aoeoeaBlTek 

with the same results. For another experiment tbe nilk 

was allowed to stand 72 hours, but mtinU any odtHHtif^ 

to the measure of cream. The question will readily oe- 

cur, whether there would be any difference in tbe p«r 

centage of hutter in either of the above experiaenla. 

This I cannot say, but I am positive in my own mind it ii 

in favor of the milk in thailow pana, 

I have experimented in various waya io tbe treatment 
of milk and butter-making, and have come to Uie feUow- 
ing positive conclusions, vis : Milk should be atraiDed im- 
mediately after milking, and that two quarts is aolBcicBl 
for one pan. No more cream is obtained from milk wliich 
has been heated, than from that which has been kept ia a 
room of the proper temperature. Cream ahoiild be kept 
at the same temperature after being skimmedl, as before, 
during cold weather ; also it slwuld be stirred twice a day, 
and a little salt stirred in two or three times while htSag 
gathered for a churning ; this will prevent the white par- 
ticles of curd seen in butter. Forty-eight bows is sul- 
cient for the milk to stand before being sldmased, if pre- 
per treatment is pursued. For churning the cream sboald 
be warmed gradually. This, Mr. Editor, is in my honblii 
opinion the best method of treating cream durins the win- 
ter months ; for summer my method is someeliat difllh 
rent. A Farmkr*s Wipx in The HomeUeod, 



• •• 



TURNIPS F OR M ILOH OOWa 

Milo Smith of Northampton, in a communication to As 
Homestead, made the following statement : " We tried 
one of our best cows in milk recently, that was ted lialf a 
bushel of tuniips a day in addition to her other feed, tagf 
weighing her milk carefully for one week. We IbeM left 
off feeding the turnips, while her other feed was predaslj 
the same. She dropped off on her milk from two to thns 
quarts per day, and on returning the feed of turnips, she 
came back witltin tliree days to her full flowofmUit. TbL 
difference in the quantity of milk, as we sdl outs, maker 
the tuniips worth from 16 to 18 cents per busliel, aad '^ 
tliink tliey can be raised for much less than that^" 

• •• 

Boils.— A correspondent of the PrairU JParmer gives lb% 
following recipe to thoee iuffering from Mie of JeVs earsss 
It is intended for " finishing off ^' the boUs, after they ham 
attained their heading : Take a glass bottle, flU with water 
as hot as the skin can bear to have near It, emplT the sa» 
out, and apply the nose of the bottle to the wound wbUe bo^ 
In a eeoond or two, such a rushing oat of the s aas es of aH dr- 
trouble will make short work of Mr. Boll. Of eonsa, the kob 
should be ripe for discharge. 

• • 

Don't fVot on account of your bankruptcy, Tovi 
creditors will do it for yon. 



1862. 
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[For the Ooantry GenUeman and Coltiyator.] 

Wintezing Cattle — Out vs. Unout Feed. 

Hessrs. Editoes — ^I was a good deal interested during 
Ihe past winter, in reading the articles in your valuable 
paper, on the subject of cutting feed. Upon this iinpor- 
tant point as on stabling, I am sorry to differ with such a 
practical and experienced agrieulturist as John Johnston, 
Esq., and yet, as it regards the latter, if I had a small 
Block, and could arrange my sheds so as to shelter them 
perfectly, I do not think that we would differ very widely 
on that point Even then, however, I should prefer tlie 
iheds enclosed, and a loose box for each animal But 
with a large stock, and where you wish to keep as many 
M your room will accommodate, my judgment is that the 
most economical way, both for room and feed, is stan- 
chions. 

Since my correspondence with '*Old Hureicank," I 
have expected to see him, as he accepted my invitation 
to visit this good old Dutch town. I looked for him dur- 
ing last summer and autnmn, but ** could^nt see him," and 
have now almost given up his coming, but have not given 
tap cutting stalks, although J. L. R. of Jefferson county, 
bas come to the conclusion that he would not give a man 
bis board for performing the labor of cutting stalks and 
Btraw for a large stock. He farther states that he has 
been in the habit of cutting much feed, but during the 
last winter he cut none at all, and he does not think that 
either himself or his cattle have been the gainers by cut- 
ting. In describing the feeding of his stock in a general 
Way, he says he should think they had not consumed any 
more fodder, and with as little waste as when it was cut 
ibr them. 

Now this is simply a wholesale denunciation of a sys- 
tem, which, having been tested by actual experiment, has 
been proved to be both economical to the feeder and 
beneficial to the animals fed. I am fully convinced, and 
am fully prepared to demonstrate that the same amount 
of coarse fodder will feed nearly twice the number of cat- 
tle, after it is properly chaffied, that it will in its long 
0ta!te ; and with cornstalks alone it will do fully that, if 
not more. I wuitered the past winter sixty-five cows, one 
pair oxen, eight horses, two colts, and thirty-five ewes. 
From the time we commenced feeding, about the middle 
of November, to the first of March, we did not feed two 
tons of hay to the whole stock. They all eat cornstalks, 
cut and crushed by one of Hickok's large machines, and 
our cows continued to eat them up to the 9tli day of May. 

A good farmer told me the other day, tliat "stalks 
would do pretty well to winter cows on, but they wouldn^t 
do to spring Ui.em with.** Now if J. L. R. is of tliat 
opinion, I should be glad to show him the animals. I did 
not feed tliem on stalks only, — nor have I mixed meal 
with what he chooses to style this nearly worthless article 
of fodder, — but I have given each cow that was being 
milked, a good mess of brewer^s grains and four quarts of 
buckwheat bran and canail ground together, and four 
quarts wheat bran (which was light,) per day. The wheat 
bran and grains I consider nearly worthless except for 
milk. As soon as a cow was dried offj we took away her 
grains and wheat bran, giving her cut stalks and four 
quarts buckwheat feed, and then she would improve in 
condition. 

During the winter while we were feeding nearly a hund- 
red baskets full of cut stalks per day, there was not an 
average of five baskets full wasted. These stalks were 
not grown for fodder — they were nearly all cut up by tlie 
ground, and large stalks from which some good corn had 
been taken. 

Our method of feeding cornstalks is to have the man- 
gers so divided that each animal lias a separate box for its 
head. After they are in tlie stanchions and begin to eat, 
they can neither see nor be interfered witli by their neigh- 
bors. The stalks are thrown in dry, and the bran for the 
milch cows being wet, they reoeire their portion on the 
aCalki. Of course they eat the bran first, but while eat- 



ing it they contrive to get those ** tasteless dry corn-butts *' 
BO coated that they eat them nearly all. From one stable 
of SO cows I am confident we did not waste thirty baskets 
full per month. Now if J. L. K.*s cattle will eat stalks 
as clean as that without cutting, they will do more than ours ; 
and although he is so weak in the '^tipinal column and 
weaker in Uie fiiitli,*' I would like him to show me the 
animals that will eat cornstalks six feet long as clean with- 
out cutting as they will when cut and crushed for them. 
I do not call tlie above hiffh feeding^ but our cows have 
been fed regulariy — hare had pure water twice a day^ 
they luive had no bedding, and the only mistake I have 
made is in not selling some of tliem for beef before they 
approached so near the time of calving. Many of them 
were good beef in May — at all events I am willing to 
compare stock with my friend J. L. R., and compute the 
cost per day of keeping them, or I will next winter start 
10, 20, SO, 40, or 50 head of cows. I will feed cut feed 
by weight, and he shall feed long feed by weight — fix the 
price of hay, stalks, and straw — also of ground feed, and 
then carry them through to May Ist, and see who can do 
it the cheapest and have the best looking animals. 

KALABARAGH. 
• •• 

Farm Improtemknt — ** L. W.," in tlie Boston Cultivor 
toTy mentions the case of a farm that, when bought by its 
present owner, " would not subsist summer and winter, 
more than six head of cattle, which will now keep thirty 
head and leave hay to sell besides.** It has been made 
productive by using manure and peat compost, (so at least 
we understand his statement) and the draining and culti- 
vation of swamps and waste land. If every farmer in 
like situation would invest in these improvements, their 
farms would soon double in productiveness and value. B. 



DiGGiNO Potatoes Lats. — Editors Country Oent,-^ 
The practice of your Morristown, N. J., correspondent of 
digging potatoes late, is also the practice here. It is 
known that potatoes left in the hill till late, will lose all 
their rotten ones. These will decay, and that rapidly, 
and leave only sound ones, — though it must be confessed 
that sound ones are few and far between some seasons. 
This year tlie crop is a good one, with few rotten ones: 
and the rot is late. The peach-blows have just com- 
menced to roL r. a. Starkville^ A^. T, 

» 

Gark or HoRSKS. — Believing that prevention is in all 
cases better tlian cure, one of the most eminent Veteri- 
nary Surgeons in Scotland has been pointing out to farm- 
ers some of the causes of disease and death among thehr 
horses. One of these might be taken into consideration 
by some in this country, and if due warning is taken, a 

change of management would result. The cau^e of dis- 
ease referred to, is turning out horses to pasture after 

working all day, even when warm, and also whether the 

nights be wet or dry, cold or warm. Horses must thus 

be often chilled, and are thus exposed to diseases of the 

lungs, and to rheumatic ailment. a. 

» 

Forkign Grapes in the Open Air. — I have been try- 
ing for 15 years to raise foreign grapes in the open ground, 
and have failed in pruning and protection all the time. 
This year I have succeeded. I have had 46 fine large 
bunches on one vine, the growth of last year. I have em- 
ployed French, German and English gardeners to graft the 
foreign on the wild and common grapevine. Tliey have 
all failed in my erounds. This spring I have succeeded 
as easily as on t^e apple. The only science is to hioto 
when to do it. Some time I may write these things out 
for you. J. c. J. Louisville^ Ky. [We should h^ very 
glad to receive full details of the experience of our cor- 
respondent Eos.] 
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THE KE RRY CATTLE. 

ConB<<)enble lUention haa bren attraoli^l lo thin Irieli 
breed, e^pecinlly lo llie cows, ns good milkers, liardi, 
tight Teedfrg, and irell idnpled to rougli and Bcnnlj pas- 

■buut the eiu of the Jerseja, of compad mid njiinmetricd 
form, "vomtdnltig lh« forv quartern ol the Deton, wtlb 
the hind quartera of (lie Dorlmn." Of thnxe imported 
■ few jeara siDCC, and elio'ti willi Ihfir descendanU, at 
tlie recent Korfolk Show, the Botlon (Siltiialtrr remarka 
u rullows ; 

" Of distinct breeits, tliere were on the ground aeien 
of ^le KeiTj lierd of Ariluir W. AoMirt of West Rox- 
biir.T. Tlie lot coiwlBt«d of two iiuportvd uuwa, (hn-e 
jearlings and (wo caivca. Fniin a Ktuleiiient funiiahed 
bj Ur. Austin, it iig>peara tliiit one of the vuwji liaa given 
eixleen quarts of milk a dny, hy lutunl nieiuiireiiiviit. tlie 
present wiaon, Otliem in the hutd liive given neii'ly u 
much. Tlie joung sloi;k linvo tlniveii veil, nnd tliu whole 
berd sliow that tliuy apprEciite tlie advaiilDgea wliiuh lliis 
''orda them over the ruogli, bleak mouuluiiis of 



Ibeiri 



e land." 



Hon, John Wentwortb, writing to the Prairie I'amier 
of the aame herd, san : 

" They are reiDnrkablj gentle, and tlieir hair ia uniform- 
\j v«r7 thick, ahuwing their abilitv to willistand the aeverest 
winters without ahclter. Mr. Austin luis eiperiioeuted 
with them upon diffLTeiit kindii of paMturea and eiprevea 
the belief lliat ihej are empliaiimllj tlie " poor man's 
catde," jet It is likelj that they will be monopolized l>< 
.he rich lor aome lime to come. Whibl 1 will tair tliat 
hey ore enaotlv the breed of caule for the mounlainotip 
laslures of Kew England, I will also eay llmt if 1 lived 
lut in (he open prairie, had nu liarri, eouid keep but Onr 
'"w, I would [«efer a little black Kerry cow to all olliers." 



Not 



roDiro 



Brk 



—Tlie Committee on Dcvc 



'edigreea, appointed by the Association of Breeilera ol 
iiorougli-bred neat stock, will receive pedigrees fur pub- 
.'catioii in tlie American Devon Ilerd-Book up to Dec, 8d, 
I which time the committee meet at 9oulli Wilbraham, 
! pedigrees and prepare them for the 
i™.i..:™i Danr" -■" confer a favor by 



Otiier at 
.g this f." 
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OSAOE OR ANGE HEDQES. 

In the report of the Committee on Fenna, of tb( IS- 

iioia State Ag. Society, publislied in the last No. «f (hi 

Joiinwl of thai Society, we find tlie following daactiption 

of the Oa^igc Hedges uu the Farm of Ur. S. R Taner«f 

Tlie great featnre of the place is its Osags badp^ 
nliii'li, with the eiceptioD of some twenty r«dt of poM 
and buani, to criKw a piece of low ground, is the fencing. 
Tlie* are well made, and proof against any and all de>- 
(.Tiptiooa of farm ■nimala. It i» buidBOmely tiimmed in 
Ibe obtuse conii'al form, wliioli gives it an unpla bmt, 
and at tlie same time expoiies the leaves to the snn. Tb* 
mox ol the fence is made with a single row of plants, hot 
Mr. T. preiers two rows set Bllernatelj thus: •,"«• 
Tills gives at once a better base, but for farm psipoMa 
we doubt i< it ia better tlian ■ single line set four inebci 
instead of two tines at eight Incliea ; the Mme DDmbcr of 
plant? are u:<ed, and the cost of the setting abont llw 
same. Mr, Tnnier'a liedgeA are all perfect, that ia, there 
are no breaks in them, and tnit one place wherg « HBall 
dog could gel through, and tlmt wbb for Iheparpowof 
letting the miiera througli into tlie next field. Tba fraeci 
are a perfect mass of verdure, armed with )la brfMliig 
ihonis concealed Iwneath (he leaves, bat rrady, en the 
approach ui an enemy, lo dispnte his passage. Tlie hedge 
fliiouid ffC trimmed twice a year, the Srat in June aM 
again in Septemlier or firal of October, but nftrer duri^I 
H drouth'-lhii lias reference to the full grown hedgSL 
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FlIKJlIDMS OH FL1ICI3 0^ FlKI WoOI AT 9mti Fiim. 

— The report of the committee on !0 fleece* of fine wmI 
awarding ilie first and eecond pi«aiiuma to Gmiai 
Ghoivh of Plielps, Ontario county, was not reaelied uslil 
afier llie list of premiums was publiahcd. Tb* commil- 
teo report that the Heeceis {*0 in numtier) wore Tery supi. 
rinr in quality and condition, and were Mooaapanicd by 
the •uiements u lo feeding and weighing (be mep, te^ 
ired by tlie Soolety, and Ur. Brown ia JnMly aoll- 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CULTIVATOR, 
UroN TiiK l,«»t PiQi of thi^ Niimbrr will be found 
our tL->ni« Tor 1 SSH. TliMe »lio luve slresJj received Uy 
mail ■ |iru>)ie«iUH Tur tlic new lulunie, are Mmesllf invi- 
to to drciilite it B[iian|; tlieir frleiiib ; and, if the; can- 
not lliemreivis atleud to tin formation of a Club, will 
lliej not fee rlint same one els* midtrlBkes it al ohm f 
The month of Demnhcr is the ilMmpurtirit wason fur 
■avli an undertakitig, and tlioee who are jfr«i in thtfitld, 
■re generally the most aiiceenrnl. 

Copira ai Till Akhdil Rnoisiaa l«ie been already 
•ent, for use in caaragung, to many oF oiir AgenU. of the 
longeat atandiiig. If (here are miy uho hi 
dinlally omilted, will tliej [ilea^e inruriD us, iu order that 
the omla^iou ma; lie promptly ri^c^fied! 

Tbi: WjkB HiF referred lo in our terms, 
great beaiitj and perfection, E»ai 



TEBKIS or THE COVJITRV «EIITI.E<HAN> 

Thk CoDKTHt GlHiuXHia contains siileen large page! 
'ery neiik, and forma two tolumea per jearof 41S pagel 
each— ButiBcription |2 per year, or %■! SO if not paid atrict- 
adrance. The Tolunim begin with January and 
July. 

TBI CoDXTRT OanjEXtv roa VBS. 
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nmnber of the Oountbt GiNTi.EiltH. Al we cannot gii 
np our apace, nholl; occupied aa it iu willi PRtcn-lciL A' 
xiCDLTtiB* and HottTiccLTnitii, to the fuliject of the Wh 
this Uar, fully explaining iUelf withont trespassing upon 
other qwce, and alTording exactly the iiifurniatiou 
moot deeired In erery Louaehold, will be found the moat 
welcome and appropriate pieaent whii:1i ooulit pDaaiUy ao- 
compan; a aubasriplion for our Joumale. 

A Curr or this Vtr, we tliinic, need only be shown, 
lo aecure the mibscription of nearly every farmer to whom 
application is made. Wa will acnd a sample, strictly for 
use in procuring subscribers, or receipt of Fiflien CtnU. 
It covers a space of nearly rrrTEEN aqUiiRK rcET, is color- 
ed by hand, each State separately— shaw« all county 
bouadariea with endre dialindneae, and gives the nameol 
every town, village, and stream of any importunce — hiv- 
ing been reviied and completed to the Uteiit dates receiv- 
ed up (o the present month, and ia one of the handsomest 
and best specimens of Map engraving we hate ever seen. 

About RiihttinCKS. — Kemittancea should be made in 
United Slates or New York eurreney, where practicable, 
but the bilia uf any BHiik in good auiiding, wiiererei 
■ituated, are received at par. All RrginUrni Lttlrri, 
ttmlainiug moMi/, art al our riik. Large aums should 
ba rent by dealt on New-Tork, Albany, or any other Eatt- 
cm iHty. Our fiienda are particularly requeated not to 
•end ua fractional notes or "shinplaalera" issued cillier 
by corporations or private parliefl. Change can he i 
ted either iu the Government postal cutrciicy, or 
dinary rostofBce stamps — we prefer t'le currency where 
h can be obuined. But "shlnplastera" iaiiied out of 
Albany, are of no use whatever to us. 

To CtMAni Si;uGCR]BEHB, so lung as the present rates 
of exchange continue, there will be no eitra charge for 
American posuge, if their aiibscriptioiis are remitted iu 
bills of their own apede paying banks. But if remittancvs 
are In American currency, they will add ad heretofore, tix 
ttnti ptr eopg for Thi Cotliv*TOR, to the published 
terms, and twenty^it cents per copy par year for the 
ContMT Gkktlhum, aa (bat l« the araount of the po*- 
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lVppi«e.''(wWon»'i(ivii'(Vpmruniii'A«ht)" !""!."! i'M 

IH Curiis. Aa. ia. do U.W 

Fur TxM DoLLau we will acnd Fiva Conna of the Coufi- 
IT GKNTLUaN for 18GS, with Fivi Ujtra, and an eitrk 
copy of BOTU THI Paritii mo ma UiP (o ihc sender of 
the Club. 

Ctirn SoescKiesBS who pay (l.BO by tlie terms givea 
above, nay also receive the fixa Ht,T by adding Sltcen 
cents each. Thus a Club of Ten, all uf whom wish it, 
may remit (16, BO for ten copies of the CorNTKr Ointli- 
HAM and Ten Uifb, or {IS il ten copies of tlie AmnujiI. 
RaoiSTEB are also desired. 

TUK CODNial GENTLUIIN is a CCLIlTiTOB Club. — Ik 

making up Clubs, a aubioHptiou to the Cocvtki Guitlb- 
uaN at S3 a year, will count the aarne as Four Subscriberfl 
(o The Cultivator, and Uio subscriber to the Cudntrt 
GKNTLtHiN will receive one copy of the RKOiHTRi. That 
is. Five Dollar* will pay for one copy of the Cocntkt Geh- 
TLEHAN and ail copies of The Ccltivatur, each subscri- 
ber receiving a copy of tlie Rxoisren. And Ten Dollars 
will pay for ail copies of The CtLTiVATORaiid four copies 
oi the CouBTRY GxHTLiMiK, each subscriber receiving k 
copy of the KioisTER. 

t^" Agents who wish the Rioibtih lo supply to eterj 
subscriber as fast as they take his name, can remit for 
Ihem at the rate of Fil^en Dollars a hundred, (IB cents 
apiece,) and on completion of their lists, aeiid the remain- 
ing S9 cents for each subacriber. This has proved an ei- 
celient plan ; each auhsuriber, as soon as he pays hia FiAj 
Cents, receives one-half the money back in a Twenly-Bvo 
cent book, and the Agent has no farther trouble in lbs 
collection of the money. 

Tan RioisTEH PoBiABE Frie.— We shall prepay th« 
postage on all copies of the Anndal REOiaTER without 
charge to the subacriber. 

Address, LUTHER TUCKER A SOK, 

Albaht, N, Y. 



Iliaa FABVtso,— " We positively believe," remarin 
the AgricuUiiral Editor of tlie N. Y. Evongtlitt, " that 
tlie mnjorily of farmers would be better satisfied and more 
rielily rewarded, if tliey would feel their way cautiously, 
but not very slowly, to a higher alyle of farming — one 
which undoubtedly they would find more eipen«iVB when 
they reckoned by the acre, but which we verily believe 
ruuld prove less costly when reckonerl by the qualities 



year, and allll more the third, and onward." 

It ie a fact proved in buiidreda of instances, hut as jet 
but half believed by the majority of farmers, tliat "high 
farming, with large crops, ia more hicrative than lo* 
farming with ooDSequently small crops." 
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A Good Appointment. — We notice with great pleasure 
that Jamks S. Grbnnkll, Esq., of Greenfield, has been 
appointed Chief Clerk in the Agricultuml Department at 
Washington. We have been in the habit, for several 
jears, of meeting with Mr. Grennell at the Farmers* Clubs 
in western Massachusetts ; and, but a few weeks since, 
had an opportunity of making a tliorough examination of 
the farm conducted by him. We feel warranted in saying 
that in point of intelligence, and untiring industry in its 
application, as well as in a real interest in the advance- 
ment of practical agriculture, Mr. Grennell is a fair repre- 
sentative of the front rank of New-England farmers ; and 
that it is fortunate for all concerned that the sphere of 
bis influence and usefulness has been so much enlarged. 

We cut the above from the MasaachuseiU Ploughman, 
Mr. Grennell has for a number of years conducted the 
affairs of the Franklin County (Mass.) Agricultural Society, 
as Secretary and Treasurer, with great credit both to him- 
self and to the farmers of that county ; he is one of the 
members of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
of longest standing, and has contributed a number of valu- 
able articles, not only for its annual reports, but also for 
those of the Agricultural Department of the Patent Office. 
With a considerable knowledge of the agriculture of the Eas- 
tern States, derived both from experience and observation, 
he unites the advantage of some years* residence at the West, 
where he had also an opportunity of studying the systems of 
farming practiced. His name was suggested for his present 
position, on the part of Massachusetts, at an early period 
after the establishment of the Department, and we are 
heartily glad to see that the appointment has been at 
length offered and accepted where we are confident of its 
being so well and usefully filled. 

Tlie Department of Agriculture, if rightly directed, 
may be made of great service to the Farmers of the coun- 
try. We hope to see its officers, by degrees, evolve from 
the errors and confusion of the past, a bureau which shall 
prove an efficient means of advancing our Agricultural in- 
terests, of collecting and disseminating information here- 
tofore unsought or inaccessible, and of representing in 
the councils and policy of the nation, that great class upon 
whom its prosperity so largely depends, but who have 
hitherto been so rarely consulted, even in matters in which 
they are most immediate concerned. But while the true 
position and influence of this Department cannot be at 
once attained, we shall watch its initial operations with 
great interest, since so much depends upon a good begin- 
ning, as regards the credit and standing to be acquired for 
it, both with Uie other branches of the government and 
among the people at large. Mr. Grennell has brought 
to the arduous duties of his post, an Intelligent and per- 
severing determination to perform them well ; and, with 
due co-operation and support, the prospects of the De- 
partment must be the brighter for his having been ap- 
pointed. 

Imports or Breadstuffs into Great Britain.— Our 
latest foreign exchanges give the Trade and Navigation 
Account!, showing the English Exports and Imports 
officially for the first eight months of the present year, 
ending with Sept. 1. These returns manifest, as we al- 
ready know from our own heavy exports, a vast increase 
in English imports of wheat and flour during the month of 
August Up to June the general deficiency of the wheat 
crop was only half believed in, in Gh'eat Britain, and the 
imports for the six months were nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
less than tliey had been in the previous year. Early in 
July the fact of the smallness of the crop had become too 



patent to be doubted, and when the month doaed the hii- 
ports had reached a point higher than in 1861. Througli- 
out August, wheat was brought in increasing qiitmitiai| 
and showed at the close an inoresse ol 4,800,000 boshdi 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1861, 
while in the month alone the quantity wos nearly doubled. 
The total quantity imported in the eight months into 
Great Britain was 44,111,208 bushels, to whidi is to 
be added the equivalent in bushels for the flour loi- 
ports, making a total equal to 48,857,944 bushels. Ths 
computation of the value of these imports is always s 
month behind the statement of tlieir amount; and tbi 
authenticated cost of the seven montlis* imports only, for 
wheat and wheat flour was £14,678,826, and for the other 
cereals and legumes £4,689,467, being in the aggregate 
£19,267,298, or very nearly a hundred miUiant of dol- 
lara for the cereal food of the English nation purchased 
in other countries from the 1st day of January to the last 
day of July. 



We have already had seyeral notices with reference 
to the appearance of Small Pox in Sheep, in England, 
during the past summer. The alarm arising from this 
cause is now constantly spreading. The breaking out of 
the disease in Wiltahire, where it was at first hoped llmt 
its progress might be stayed, has been followed by its more 
recent ravages among the flocks not only of Uie neigh- 
boring counties of Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Berkshire, 
but also in the more distant and highly improved agricul* 
tural county of Lincolnshire. English farmers are now 
combining in various parts of the country to establish 
measures for self-protection if possible, and to form socie- 
ties of mutual compensation for losses that may occur. 
Prof. Symonds, who has lately been appointed by the 
Government as a Special Commissioner to deal witli tlie 
disease, strongly recommends inoculation as a preven- 
tive of its continued spreading, but Prof. Gamgee of Edin- 
burgh is quite opposed to this metliod. There are two 
others under discussion — the attempt to prevent contagion 
by the complete isolation of diseased flocks, the thorough 
destruction by fire or otherwise of the carcases of those 
that die from this cause, or of anythmg else that can pos* 
sibly convey the seeds of the disease, — and, lastly, the 
method of vaccination, as employed to prevent small pox 
among the human family. Jonas Webb and Heniy Over- 
man have just published letters strongly in favor of Tao> 
cination. Mr. Overman says : 

** It was in the year 1848 that we suffered in our ooun^ 
from smallpox ip sheep, when my late fattier vacdnated 
all his sheep, and with very great success. Hy fatlwr 
wrote in the papers upon the subject^ and was at firrt 
laughed at ; but many soon wished they had followed Ui 
example. He was the only man in the noighboriiood that 
did vaccinate, and he had but one case, and that so mild 
the animal soon recovered. Our neighbors lost hundreds ^ 
some had it naturally, and others by tlie foolish and igno 
rant practice of inoculation. From what I saw thso, 1 
think a man is made to be gulled into inoculation. Mj 
father sent vaccinated sheep to his neighbors, for the pur- 
pose of testing the safety of their being with diseases* 
animals : not one died ; some took it, but had it in a ver} 
mild form, others were never attacked. Mr. Alhin Ra*^ 
sey heard of my father vaccinating through Mr. Jooar 
Webb, my father having advised Mr. Webb to do ths 
same, as he was sending rams to all parta of the king< 
dom. My father went over to Mr. Webb*s to meet Mr, 
Ramsey, and the result was tliat Mr. Webb bad bis sbeef 
vaccinated.** 

The recollection of the vast destmoUon of Aaep far 
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jmall-pox in 1847-48, afl much as any parUcular loeses 
that have yet occurred the present season, is what has ex- 
cited so great alarm thus far ; but there is notliing to les- 
■en the feeling of insecurity so long as the scourge ap- 
pears to be constantly making a progress sure altliough 
■low. 

A ViRMONT Dairy. — A correspondent says: "I ob- 
tained the statement of one of our small farmers iasi 
March, in regard to his dairy, considtiiig of 15 cow9, 
which he takes care of himself, intending to send it to 
the Country Gkntlku an, but it got mislaid, and I can 



staple can be produced, and in sufficient quantity per acre 
to make it remunerative to tlie producer, much more so, 
even at ordinary rates, than wheat or com, and at present 
and prof>pective prices for quite a number of succeeding 
years, by far the best paying crop that can be produced in 
that part of our State/* 



The Deseret News of October 8th, contains a full 
account of the " Utah State Fair,** which took place at 
Great Salt Lake City, Oct. 2, 3, 4. From the Directors' 
report we gather that the display of field crops was limit- 
ed ; that of vegetables better than heretofore ; fruits and 



only give you some of the items from recollection. The j flowers "handsome and abundant;" the show of cattle 
—^ ^ ..»* ^_ . A«/v ._ ^^^^ limited ; horses and sheep apparently very few in 

number ; and the classes of domestic and other manufac- 
tures such as to manifest gratifying evidence of improve- 



average yield of butter per cow for the year was 280 to 
286 pounds, which he sold at the highest market price — 
having sold his butter to the same produce dealer in Mas* 

sachusetts for some 10 or 15 years. I think he said four j merit. As to cotton culture, this report says, " that in 
of the fifteen cows were farrow. The regular feed for » Washington Co., (Utah,) cotton culture is considered a de- 
them is hay or hay and straw, and two quarts of ungroond eided success, not only in quality, but also in the quantity 
oats per day in the winter season, the oats being given at produced per acre. Mr. Graves exhibited a specimen of 
9o*dock p. M., the last feed before sleep. When I saw tj.e Peruvian cotton tree, in pot, nearly a foot high, the 
them in March, they all looked as slick and thrifty as a geed of which was planted in the middle of July last, which 

bullock for the s hambles.** l,e obtained from Peru, through a friend in Iowa.** The 

mr Wm. Buckminbtrk, who, we believe, established 'f'^''!^' "P°" the display of fruits prove that more atten- 
the MaeeackueetU Ploughman, and who has edited it for ^J^" ^as be^n Pa.d to the mtroduct.on of improved varie- 
twenty-one years, announces in the last number of that ""' *" ^^ '^*" T'^n^'l' ^l^^";*".^ P^P"^^ ^ 
paper, his retirement from his editorial duties, and that he "P"."'' ?T a *. ^"."'^^1^ * f^T'''' . J^^ 
and his son, who has been associated wiU, him for some l^^'^^^'^^ '^^ ««^ P"^f» '"/»f mg the Cliasselas Musque. 
years, have disposed of the paper to Hon. Hugh W. f ^ Chasselas Chasselas de Fontamebleau, early White 
Greine, by whom it will hereafter be published. Mr. B. 
retires, in Uie 79th year of his age, with the best wishes 
of his contemporaries, all of whom, we are confident, will 
unite in the desire that the days which remain to him here, 
may be as full of peace and happiness, as the past score 
of years have been industriously devoted to the good of 
his brother farmers in ** the old Bay State.** 



A CoNTCNiiNT Ash-Sifter. — We always feel an inte- 
rest in all contrivances for lessening domestic or household 
labor, and every good machine for this purpose is worthy 
of special notice. One of the best things under this 
head, which we have lately met with, is the Asli and Coal 
Separator made by Wm. Lines of Rochester. It appears 
externally something like a small neat case of drawers, 
about one-third the size of a common bureau. A peck of 
unsifted ashes is thrown in at the top, and the dust kept 
from rising by shutting down a lid. A slight vibratory 
motion of a lever for ten seconds does the work. The 
ashes is found in one drawer and the coal in the other. 
We have had it in use for some time, and find it the ** han- 
diest** tiling of the kind we have seen ; no dust can es- 
cape from it to the room; and the cost is ouly about 

iliree or four dollars. 

» 

Illinois Cotton. — The Prairie Farmer states that Messrs. 
Sprague and Reynolds, extensive manufacturers of cotton 
at Providence, R. I., and who are intimately acquainted 
by personal inspection, with the cotton crops of the South, 
have recently visited Southern Illinois, and make a very 
favorable report. **In their opinion,** says the Prairie 
Farmer, ** the samples gathered in * Egypt * are equal to 
any upland cotton grown in Carolina, Alabama or Tennes- 
see. Yet these samples, of which we have some in our 
office, were not Uken from thoroughly cultivated fields. 
It is thought by them, that with good culture, such as tlie 
crop usually receives in the Southern Sutes. a superior 



Sweetwater, Child*s Superb, Buckland*s Sweetwater and 
White Frontignac were a good collection, though from 
young vines. The magnificent collection of California 
grapes from President B. Toung*s vineyard, elicited uni- 
versal admiration. * * * The awarding committee 
have given to Mr. Elierbeck*s collection of strawberries 
the first prize. The Wilson's Albany, Yicomtess and Vic- 
toria are considered the best varieties for cultivation iji 
hills, and the Scarlet Magnate for cultivation in beds. 



Personalities. — A venerable correspondent writes ns, 
protesting against the " personalities^* which occasH)na]ly 
occur in the discussions carried on in this paper. We 
agree with him in his view of the matter, and endeavor 
to avoid, so far as we can, all allusions which seem to be 
intended as personally offensive ; but many writers hare 
a jocular way of alluding to their opponents with which 
we do not deem it our province to interfere, as they can^ 
not always be expurgated without injury to the purpose 
of the writer, and because the allusions are so evidently 
good-natured, though sometimes somewhat sarcastic. If 
contributors would observe the same courtesy In their 
writings which they do in personal intercourse, there would 
be little danger of unkind feeling being provoked. 



Keeping Corn Fodder. — "J. L. R.** says the best 
way to keep com fodder is " in the stock.** We have 
found it so by several years experiments. Sometimes 
when husking late in the season, com drawn to the bam. 
we stock it around the bara-yard, setting first a large 
sized stock in the ground, and binding it, and then put- 
ting another row of bundles around it at the height of 

twelve to fifteen inches from the ground, and binding 
again. Such stocks invariably cure and keep well. Corn- 
stalks stooked as hu?«ked in the field in large bunches, 
may be drawn into the bam and mowed away safely, after 
one of the dry freezing winds of winter, when Uiera is 
no snow on the ground. j. a. b. 
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New-Tork— the 6r8t State in the Union in point 
of Population, is the ITtliin geographical area. It is the 
4tli in density of population, having 84 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while there are 168 in Massachusetts, 134 in 
Rhode Island, and 98 in Connecticut. These facts are 
derived from the Preliminary Report of the Census of 
1860, for a copy of which we are indebted to Mr. Supt. 
Kennedy, through J. S. Grinnell, Esq., of the Bureau 
of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural tables in this Report, show that al- 
though New- York is only the IVth State in Area, hhe 
stands 1st in the extent of Improved Land, Illinois being 
2d, Ohio 3d, Virginia 4th, and Pennsylvania the 6th 
on this list New- York also *' stands at the head " in the 
cash value of her Farms, Ohio being here the 2d, Penn- 
sylvania Sd, Illinois 4th, and Virginia 6tli. In value of 
Farm Implements and Machinery, New- York again is Ist, 
Pennsylvania 2d, Louisiana 3d, Illinois 4th, and Ohio 6th. 

In Live Stock, New-York stands 3d to Ohio and Illinois 
in the number of Horses ; but in Asses and Mules she is the 
23d on the list of States. New- York is first by very long 
odds, in Milch Cows, Ohio standing 2d with less than two- 
thirds as many ; is third in Working Oxen to Texas and Mis- 
souri ; and 6lh in *' Other Cattle," to Texas, California, Ohio 
and Illinois. New-York has the 2d largest number of Sheep, 
Ohio being Ist, Indiana 3d, and Pennsylvania 4 th. In 
Swine we make no show at all, being 17th from the top, 
with Indiana 1st, and Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and several other States following close afler her. 
But in the total value of Live Stock, New- York again 
heads the list, Ohio following next, with not quite eight- 
tentlis our pecuniary amount. 

As to Crops, New-York is the 6th State in the produc- 
tion of Wheat, the 2d in that of Ryo, the 14th in Indian 
Corn, the 1st in Oats, the 8th in Tobacco, the 6th in Peas 
and Beans, the 2d in Barley (California being the 1st); 
the 2d in Buckwheat ; the 1st in Orchard Products, in 
those of Market Gardens, and in Hay ; the 3d in Clover 
seed and in Grass seed ; the Ist in Hops, (producing nearly 
ten-elevenths of all grown in the Union,) the 1st in Flax, 
and the 1st in Maple Sugar, (producing more than one- 
fourth the total crop.) In amount of Wool, she stands 
second only to Ohio, and the difference in favor of the 
latter State is not so large as in the number of Sheep, 
showing cither that our fleeces average heavier, or that 
more sheep leave the State of Ohio when young (which 
may be tlie case) to be fed or shorn at the East. Our 
product of Butter in New- York is set down at more than 
double that of Ohio, — not quite double that of Pennsyl- 
vania — the two States ranking next. Our product of 
Cheese is also more than double that of Ohio, and lacks 
comparatively little of being one-ficUf the total product 
of the Union. The ** value of animals slaughtered *' is 
greater in New- York than in any other State. Our pro- 
duct of Honey is also at the top of the list 

These odd facts and comparisons do not amount to any- 
,thing, except to gratify one^s curiosity by showing to what 
objects our Agriculture is mainly devoted in this State as 
placed side by side witli others. 

Tempkraturk — Sod vs. Soil. — Two experiments made 
last August, by a writer in the Gardetier'a Monthly^ to 
test tlie comparative temperature of the earth six inches 
nnder the sod, and the same depth under a bare cultivated 
surface, resulted in a difference of eight degrees warmth 
in favor of the latter. 



There is one item In the Arnencuu succtfcM.'^ dh 
taiued at the late International Exhibition in Lmideo, 
which although not of an Agricnltnral character, we desire 
to notice with especial prominence. The London ** Pra^ 
tical Mechanic*8 Journal,** which Is high authority, !«- 
marks : — ** By far the mo»t interesting and impcftmd 
Engine to tlie really instructed mechanical engineer tn 
the whole exhibition^ is, we hesitate not to affirm, that 
exhibited by Charles T. Porter of New-York, and named 
by him after the inventor, who is said to be a workbg 
man in New-Yorlt — the Allen engine." This steam en- 
gine, as we are informed by Col Johnson, was substituted 
in driving much of the machinery exhibited, on thefetUurt 
of an English engine to perform the work. In doing 
tliis, as well as from the new principles invoWed in iH 
construction, it won from all who saw it the highest eoo- 
mendation, of which the above extract is but a single ex- 
ample. The Journal, from which this extract is taken, and 
a copy of which is now before us, gives a Plate of this en- 
gine, accompanied by wood engravings to show its man- 
ner of action, and a full letter-press description. It ii 
matter of some congratulation that we are thus shown to 
excel the English mechanics, in a point upon which, of aU 
others, their national pride Is directly concerned — the em- 
ployment of steam machinery ; and it is peculiariy credi- 
table to the maker of this Engine that he shonld have 
been able, after making it in this country (as stated in 
the Journal we copy from,) ** in such haste to be in time 
for exhibition, tliat its parts were never eren offered Uh 
gether until the engine was being erected where It now 
stands in the West Aunex^,** — to put it up there in perfect 
working order, so that ** it runs at the rapid speed of 160 
revolutions per minute, and gives motion to a large pro- 
portion of Uie weaving machinery there exhibited." 

One point connected with this Engine, and attracting as 
much attention perhaps as the construction of the Engine 
itself, was the governor invented by Mr. Porter, and capa- 
ble of regulating the speed and action of the engine with 
wonderful certainty and promptness. For example, ao- 
cording to Uie Journal before us, " throwing off fhe belt 
from the drum, or in other words, suddenly releasing thi 
engine at its great speed from all load, was instantlj re- 
sponded to by the governor, and scarcely a vitihU diffef' 
ence in the engine^s speed permitted." The goyemor was 
tested in this and other ways, and found to suoceeed with 
** great accuracy," says this account, ** maintaining a uni- 
formity of motion which it is scarcely possible to diatuib 

perceptibly, even by the most extreme and sudden chan- 
ges in the resistance." 

Mr. Porter also exhibited a steam Indicator inyentedby 
C. B. Richards, Hartford, Conn., which is characterised 
not only as " an extremely beautiful " afllkir, but also H 
performing work worthy of the highest praise. 

We make this notice, not from the slightest acquain- 
tance with or interest in this Mr. Portxr, whom we nevei 
happen to have heard of before, but simply to sliow, In 
addition to the evidence heretofore published, that Ameri^ 
can inventors and machinists, with the slight enooarage- 
ment asked from our Government at Washington, might 
not only have given to the United States the Jirst posi 
tion among all the nations represented at the Great Ex- 
hibition, in works of real utility, but also that the aalesol 
their inventions, to the representatives of other ooontriet 
as well as in England herself, would have done more — ^far 
more, to extend the foreign trade of the oountrj and add 
to the exports of our machinery, than oould hnn bMQ 
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•ooompUsbcd, in any other way, by a national appropriation 
of aimilar amount. We have Uius, through the ahort- 
sU^hted views of our national legislators, lost an oppor- 
tunity which may never be repeated,— or at least not for 
many years to come. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 9 

(^^Vol. Third of Rural Affairs, comprising the 
Annual Register for the years 1861-62-68 will not be 
out until about the 10th December. Those who have al- 
ready ordered it will be promptly supplied with early 
copies, and other orders will be placed on file as they are 

received. 

» 

^ggr Our friends are particularly requested not to send 

us fractional notes or ** shinplasters " issued either by 

corporations or private parties. Change can be remitted 

either in the Government postal currency, or in ordinary 

Poet Office stamps — we prefer the currency where it can 

be obtained. But " shmplasters^ issued out of Albany, 

are of no use whatever to us. 

» 

tg^ The followhig awards of premiums on Reapers, 
Mowers and Headers were made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, after trial 
of the same in the field near Dixon, Illinois, during the 

harvest of 1862, to wit: 

For the best Combined Reaper and Mower, to John 
P. Manny, of Rockford, Winnebago Go.. Illinois, Diploma and 975 

For the best Independent Reaper, to Walter A. 
Wood of Uoosick Falla, New York, on his self- 
raker. do. 60 

For the best Independent Mower, to R. BaU of Can- 
ton, Ohio, on his two-horse Mower, do. 60 

For the best Heading Machine, Barber, Hawley ft 
Co., of Pekin, lUinols, on Haines* Harvester.. . . . do. 60 

As there was but one entry of one-horse mowers no 
premium was awarded, but the implement exhibited by 
Walter A. Wood of Hoosick Falls, New York, was re- 
garded with much interest, was carefully tested and highly 
commended to those desiring a one-horse machine. 

So also with grain binders ; but one was exhibited, that 
by H. M. Burson, which was operated in presence of the 
committee, and, together with every other implement ex- 
hibited at the trial, will receive its proper notice in the 
committee^s report The regular report may not be ready 
for publication until after the annual meeting of the Board 
in January, 1868. The data from which it must be made 
up are not yet in possession of the Secretary. 

Fall-Sown Grain Injtjrko by Insects. — The winter 
grain, sown this fall, looks well, where not destroyed by 
something like the lice that were so thick on the oats and 
wheat last and the present harvest. I have ten acres of 
wheat sown on oat-stubble, and if every stalk now living 
stood on three acres it would not be too thick, and it was 
getting thinner every day before the snow came. I pulled 
up a number of the stalks the other day and found from 
half a dozen to twenty green lice on the root or the stem 
tinder ground, there being no roots to be seen. The 
ground was in fine mellow condition, and the wheat drill- 
ed in and pretty deep. There are several other fields in 
the neighborhood affected in the same way, but all sowed 
and harrowed in. I heard of one spot in a field affected in 
the same way last season, but it was then thought to be the 
wire-worm. I was told this season it was a worm, and 
found a few small red worms in the drills, about an inch 
long and about as thick as an ordinary timothy stalk. It 
'was only last week that I discovered the lice. I had in- 
tended sending you some for examination, but we have 
bad such a fall of snow that I doubt if there are any left to 
be found. I would like to hear if the winter grain is af- 



fected in the same way m any other places where the grain 
louse or aphis was on the wheat and oats at harvest. The 
fields most destroyed here, as far as I have seen, are stub' 
ble, either oats or wheat If so, what is the remedy, il 

any? i. T. c. Delaware Water Oap^ Pa. 

♦ 

Northern Vermont. — Joseph C. Parmenter of Lowell, 
Orleans county, writes us that good unimproved land 
in that county, well located as regards railroads and 
water privileges, and in healthy situations, can be purchaS' 
ed at $2 to $3 per acre, and improved farms at from $10 
to $16 per acre. The writer says — ** The fact is, we have 
got too much land, and the war is thinning our ranks. 
Men with two or thr^ farms, and fifty cows, have been 
left alone.^* 



In an article on the present value of land in Eng- 
land, the Mark Lane Express mentions that *'in 1820 
good land might be purchased at from £30 to £35 per 
acre. At present, £50 and £60 per acre are not uncom- 
mon prices ; and an estate was recently sold in Suflfblk at 
£77 per acre." No wonder the farmer must pay a high 
rent, when the landlord must invest $300 to $850 per 

acre in the purchase of the land. 

♦ 

Bio Tibld. — The California Farmer states that the 
farmers of Amador Valley have made splendid crops this 
year; and as instances says that on Martin's ranch the 
yield of wheat has been sixty-two bushels to the acre. A 
few acres yielded seventy bushels. The berry is wery 
large and full. On a number of farms adjoining, the 
yield was about the same. 



Caufornia Wins. — ^The California Farmer says that 
strangers can have ** no possible conception of the vintage 
of that State, unless they take the trouble to visit the 
vineyards or the wine cellars, where are found the pro- 
ducts of the grape culture. M. Keller, Esq., of Los An- 
geles, has 100 acres in vines, and computes their number 
at 100,000. He has vines fifty-eight years old in his 
grounds ; they yield fifty, sixty, and seventy pounds each. 
His crop of wine this year will be 100,000 gallons. His 
estimate is that a vine at six or eight years will yield one 
gallon of wine. He has now in store at his place in the 
cellar under the Russ House, 16,000 gallons of wine— red, 
white, port and angelica — with his brandy and wine bit- 
ters. His wines are among the best of those of California.' 

Clover as a Fertilizer. — John Mears says in the 
Boston Cultivator^ that a gentleman of Livingston Co., 
N. Y., in 1889, in conversation with him, *' stated that a 
lot of land came into his possession, which by bad man- 
agement had produced only six to eight bushels of wheat 
to the acre. He put it to clover, sowing two trashels of 
plaster per acre. This crop when brown from ripeness, 
was turned under. The process was repeated, and tlie lot 
was put to wheat, which yielded 40 bushels per acre for 
four acres together. While one of the crops of clover 
was on the ground, he measured off two feet square or 
four superficial feet, digging to the depth of one foot, and 
removing all earthy matter. It gave over one pound per 
foot, or more than 22 tons of vegetable matter to the acre. 



The California State Fair appears to liave been 
quite successful, notwithstanding a driving rain which 
occurred the last day. The California Fanner reports the 
receipts at $11,388.26. 
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bnijding pnfarabls 7—3. Row dcwi 
tn» in raiDHt to tba time ' — "- 
Iharruit, kcT~A. I 



Iha rruit, kcT~A. If (hire !■ no oldactioD to Iben ta 
etrnttfondtati, I ihay mn; ba dgsinhlB (ox Ihnm wlctalng ■ congiihitkbl* at 



my, an ba mul« of tbe pom- | her 






pi; neighbor'a, wilh mj own pomaca, h« iMumulalad to a 
grant «»Unt Whathar it will lio for manuiiiig purpoMi, or 
for uiv kind at itock to biva Mean to it 1 A Suucbibeh. 
[U ii of littta or do talna for muara. If fod tnch or hafore 
lannaDtlng, it mkliM ■ pwd (bod for jAgt, iDd iD tnodarata 

FlekiIb Bradtt Piah— bahdv soiin.— IIdh long do«a 
tfa* Flamiib Baaatj panr tuuslly taka to fruit on iu oicn 
- ■- wmitdoon quineal Wbara am I gat Ih.l psar 



naif orebard. AiiaT. 






Dfluanoad b; ■■ 



douUa •rorkadl WhU variety do you coi 
for HtoDiar, autamo ind "111(01, hayini 
quility~4oa for cacb iaaioal B. w. » 
frba Fleiniih Bflauly ia nn early btnror 
fruit in Ihrw at four jaars from MHing gi 

cultun, and atbar cuuaa, that no certain 
eioept that badly cnitiratcd or naglevted 
■ooaart. Tb< Flemiib Beauty uiually inoceadt if doable 
■aikad, and frequentiy Hitbaut double worklog. It may be 
obtained M a dirarf of mwt of tba larger nurterymaa of 
T. C, Haiwall A Co, of Qenaia, N. Y. 
t^goo^bardy pears are BuEfuni, Sheldon Urbuiiita, 
Lawrence, Fulton, Tystm, and Oaband'i Sunmar.j 

SoasBuu FOR CATTLn.-Can you inform ma if "Sor- 
ghum," or " Chlneaa Sugar Cane,'' la a naCe and notritioai 
food for oallle ) If it ii, I propoM to cultinato aomeneit 
teaaoD for tbat parpoae, 00 account of iU proUflcacj of yield. 
If Toue«i,pleaie aajwbelhor it would aniwar beat for miWing- 
oon m /aliening callle. c. R. A. [We baliare it i« a good 
food for eolUe, but bope aoma of our readara wbo haia oultl- 
T*tcd it for tbla purpoae, will give ua the reault of [balr ei- 
perienae,] 

Plowirs Afplb ORCBAnra,— I hara an apple orcbard, 
nme fiflaen yean old. Will it injuie it to ploir aod boh 
titnolhy 1 It WBB set with timothy aome Bra yeara ago, but 
bai DOW turned to blue graai. rieaaa give me »ma inrorma- 
tion what is best tu do wi(b It, and oblige not only a new lub- 
Milbar but a new Fauibr. RipUy, OMo. [ItneTerin- 
jurea young orobardi to plow and enliiTnte tham, but if tbe 
gmund ia kept clean and mellow it li a great benefit to Ibem. 
Aj the orchard becomcj older, plowing or cultiralioo ii notao 
Titally laiportant but very useful. Unleu the soil ia vary 
fertile, all orchards ahould be kept eulCifatcd. Flowing once 
and eceding immediately to timothy would probubly neitbar 
beneflt nor injure the tnei. but a timothy mcadoie li one of 
tbe womt things for any orchard. If the grua i« cloaaly paa- 
tared, ud froouently lop-dreaaed, the traw will probably do 
pralty waJI. As oicbards becuma older, care in needed not 
to plow very deep atlor lying many yeara to graas, eapeclally 
dofa to the treea, to avoid injuring tbe roots J 
R Stoch. — Will you plei 
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DETCHrva in Muci — Is there anything batter for ditsh< 
ing than a good shovel in the hands of an Iritfamant I 

plow for Dse in clay and dry landi. ». D. 8. MUaaalat, 
iVii. I We know of nothing batter than a good apade gr 
.i.,..-i .. . — J .^^... p,ir „f bands. The ditching plow ii 
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the spring, will there be a crop of f[r*iu ftom ft afUrwarda 1" 
FroBi five or six years eiparienee in raising Ibta amp fyt soil- 
ing, I should mj no. He further inqnires, "How bid* 
times in a geuon can rye be cut for feeding V' This wodd 
depend very much upon tbe condition of the soil, aad tb* 
feet of the winter upon the crop. If the gmmd Is rUb, 
and tbe rye has not suffered from winter killing, it may 
ba cut three timea, though the last cutting will be a gnat 
deal lighter than either Iha first or second— the flnt col- 
ting will be the best. I once ]e(t a small pieoe kfter bar- 
ing cat it once, I0 see what the result would be, which was 
tbat tbe rye headed out and bliiasamed, but the kamal failed 
to moke lla appearance. In some of (he heads there wu a 
entirely valHi- 



lesa. I think G. L. will meet with disai 
lempta to "kill two birds wilh one ett 
:nip - feeding it off after tkt »f«/A. 
k crop of grain, j. l. a. Jcff'trti 
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crab could be used profitably as slock for grafting tbi 
or pearouT F. NiCHor.s. Liicit Co., Xy- [Apple 
done well on lb* wild crab, but tbe trees are suniewhlt 
ed in oonicquetice. Pes 
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)pe snioe of our dairymen will Iknt 
iqniries:— I propoee neTtiprtng to 
build a dairy, attached to a fann-bonse aitDBUd in lenl 
ground. I should like to know what would be the beat tli* 
and arrangement for a dairy of 20 or 25 oow* 1 what ntensU) 
and furniture would be required, ±0.1 OariBio Co. 

Takiso Wool noii Peltb.— In anewering T. S. A.'a la- 

quiries I would SAy, wet the flash side of the pelts ttaomui^- 

appla ly, and lay them, deih side! together, for a few days nndl thty 

le sott, when an applicatlDD of good ashaiorqBidi-lisN, 

IB petts laid together, as before, a few days, will start 

ihI ; In (his way more wool can be got tbaa by sbaai- 

nd the pelt i> then re»dy for the tanner. A. Stosi. 

u pleBM to stale tbe Kivoboiir,— Will you be kind enough to inqare thioagh 



EDoetly of earthy materlatg. Some potash is found in (hem, 
meetly from (heklDdling wood. Kept dry, they are however, 
'ery valubtae as an absorbenl in privy vaults, io.J 

Dwarf Treih.— To what age will tbe apple live when 
.warfed an the paradise stock] Can pears )« dwarfed on 
be paradise apple stock, and to wbKt age will they live when 
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-BeingdaslronBof improving the stoA of bogi that 
present, I would like to hear ttnn soine of year 
.-,». .».jiog friends a itatement of the comparMire tbIim 
' vaneties gf ,),, GbeiCer and the Itdsh Uraaler, aa regard! rmpldlty at 
igouleme, growth, keeping, fattening, siae, perfactloa of tbnn, idI 
"'"°°'"' breeding qualitiai; and where I can gatalthor orboth, «raF^ 
ranted ihomugk-bred, most ocnvcDient to LoviHilla, Kj. 

OBiPTiRa CiiiiRT, — I made graltlng oameot lut ipriB|, 
from a recipe in the Codbtkt Urntlbiub of Apiil 34, paM 
271, and found It the best that I ersr nBe4, aiNl think H 
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BURFAOE APPLICATION OF MANURE. 

The tlieorj chit " one load of nwiure on tlie surface is 
worth two loads plowed in," if udmilted at all, must be 
admitted with ver; essential modifiotiont. As ■ general 
rule, progrenire firmera, liltiDg beaij tenacious land, 
with s dftf Bubwi!, will demur from such a proposition. 
Pnutical experience ahowa t|iat such soils need the ota- 
Dure buried In ttiem, to wann, to lighten, and to destroy 
the tenacity, tnd thus Gt them for the entrance of heal 
and air, two most important and eosential elements of 
fertility, and without whoae agency success in raising an;r 
erop cannot be expected. 

On a light graielly or sandy soil, the statement is ap- 
plicable but in paiC, and with qualifications. Such noils 
are uaualiy destitute of legetable matter, which is needed 
to make tbcm retentive of moisture and fertiliiem. Veg- 
etable matter must be furnished them, eiUier by plowing 
In green crops, or a free application of manor* well iuoor* 
porated with the soil. 

Laiid of medium quality, neither too heavy, wet and 
clayey, or otherwise too sandy and gmell]', is the most 
BuiUble to be top-dreaaed. But even in these Soils it is a 
question whether top-dressing ia the most economical. 
The eflect of top -dressing is iuimediate, and mskea an ex- 
hibit for about two years, but has hardly any efleot on the 
■oil, in dther modifying or enriching it, and ignores en- 
tirely tlie use of the essential elements of progi-essive ag- 
riculture, via., light, heat and air. The soil, to be perma- 
nently and economically improved, must be so tilleii as to 
lake the greateet possible advantage of these, which ne- 
cessitates tlie use of the plow, spade, or their equivaleats. 

Tliera is a very important advantage which mixing ma- 
Dure with the soil has over lop-dreeaing ; and it is a sub- 
ject which has received too little allenUon, and has ofteu 
neen entirely overlooked by fanners, namely, " the fer- 
mentation of tlie manure in the soil ; " or as a wril^ on 
English agriculture expresses it, "makittg thi uhoU fit!d 
into a eoiapoil luap," 

Dana, iu his "Muck Manual," eiplaina fully the philos- 
ophy of the process. Briefly stated ills this: Parmenta- 
tlon evolves alkalioe gssses, which, uuidng with the adds 
in tlie boil, produce, in sandy and gravelly soils, a cheiiiical 
decom position and disintegration of the ellioates 
lable portions of the soil, Qtiing them i 
tlie roots and rootlets, and these again, » uin,< ^'""1 '^^ 
Ing chemically as solvenM of inert matter in dsyej soils, 

in vegetable luatler, bringing it inloacdve fertility. Thus 
a little manure incorporated with tlie soil, stimulates to 
action otlierelemeDtsof fertility than what exiilaiu iWcll', 
which are both progressive and permanent. By pluwlug 
and cullirating, the soil is loosened and deepened, as 
well as modified, by bringing to the eurlace aud exposing 
to the InHuence of light, heat and air, »0 that what was 
before inert, becomes an active agent in producing vege- 
Ution. 

Top-dressing adds to the soil only at best a homeopathic 
dose. Twenty loads per acre, of thirty busliela per load, 
■pread on land, add one loid to eight square rods. Or two 
and ODC'lialf <\au\3 to each square j:ard. Huw many 
■ucli top-dressings would add to the turf one-half or even 
Dne-fuurth of an indi, any one Curious at flgurea can de- 
temiiiio. The fact (]i«t euch an applicalJan rexutts in an 
increase of grass, shows tliat succtH is due nut so much 
to the quantity as to the action which it generates in the 
■oil. Sliould Ihia Sams amount be mixed with the soil by 
proper cultivation, still greater success might be predicat- 
ed, for tliere is added all the advantages which light, heal, 
frost and air, also fermenlation, modification of soil and a 
dioicc uf grasses, tlie result of seeding, which lop-dress- 
lug does not usually include, 

Rvononiy would decide tlint all the elements of fertility 
■livuld be Used if we would form piutliably. We.uiua- 
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[Tor the Ooontrr Oentlemsi anS CaWvator.) 
BUGGY PEAS — Brachna granarius. 

For some time I have been intending to write for tho 
benefit of those who save seed peas. In this counlry thef 
are invariably spoiled by the bugs — that is, a large por- 
tion. Some persons assert tliat it doesnnt hurt them, and 
that they come just as well, which induced me to try the 
experiment of planting six peas in a pot — three perrora- 
ted ones and three sound ones : the sound ones germl' 
nsted and grew finely, but the others did not spronl, 
which proves the injury they receive. 

For the lost three years I have adopted (he plan of seal- 
ing them up in bottles, air light, as soon as they are dry 
enough, sprinkling a few drops of camphorated spirits 
among them. On a large scale they could be headed np 
iu casks. In this wav I have not lost a single pea. For 
(he first time I noticed last season beans bsdiy perforatei] 
with numerous hole.?, the worms having completely eaten 
out the interior ol the bean. Having neglected to seal 
up my beans this year, I have lost nearly the whole of 
Ihem. I enclose you a few, to let you see bow thef 
operate, having never heard of henna being effected in 
this way. It may be new to jou, 
HI. Camel. O, T. T. P. 



SURFACE MANURING. 



(m.l 



The common excuse for extremists or enthusiasts in pol- 
itics, arts, sdenees, religion, and in almost everythiDg, ia 
often made, that if some people were not ahead of the 
times, tlie world would hardly move at all. To enable • 
wagon to reach the crent of the hill, it is said to be ne- 
cessary for the leader horses to go some distance beyond. 
It Is, however, a grave question, whether all good pro- 
grees in the right direction ia not rather hindered, by, to 
uses common expression, "running a (liing into thv 
ground " — whether extreme views and carrying an argn- 
ment, even on a sound view of a ques^oo, too far, does 
not enlirely miss of Its aim and intention. 

I always read with greet interest the commnnicatrons of 
your very able correspondent, S. Enwians Todd, but a 
rcitiarlc of his ID the last number of the ' Coumtrt Gin- 
TLXuiN,' under the head of manuring meadows, rather 
iMscasioued surprise- 
Assuming die theory and practice of surface fall ms- 
nuring to l» correct, is ho seriouj in saying, " I have ob- 
served for many yeara past, that they wlio spread their 
manure on the surface in the spring of the year, promote 
the growth of their neighbor's grass about as much as they 

It Is sometimes said, none but oldfarmin shonld read 
ngricuUural papers. Young ones are apt 10 be misled. 
This I have never thought, could apply lo the 'CucnTliT 
G<iiTLEM*!(,' which I have always considered at the lop of 
the li^t, and the most rtliaile of all our agriciilliiral pa- 
pers. In it the whilst seems carefully winnowed fmia Iha 
chuff, so OS to make it an dmost indispenaabla vadeinecum 
to every progrcMive larmer, whether young or old. 

Probably all can agree witli llie spirit of S, E. Todd^ 
article, of llie great advantages of fall manuring, but with 
such an tximl of atmorphere as we have in thi* couHlrf, 
is it poaaible that the waste of gases from spring manuring 
can iiicreoM the fertility of adjoining farms ? 
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DWARP PLUM TREE. 

Tbe annexed cut a Iwrdlj ■ bir 
RpreKnlalton of > bindsome 
pjniniidal plum tree in full bear- 
log. Such 1 tree, loaded with 
large beautiful Bpedmens, of Biich 
riiow;sort« M Pond'B Seedling, 
(Engliali,) Bnidiliair, and Sharp'* 
Bmperar, are veil wortli; of be- 
ing loolied upon ! Elltnnger & 
Ban7'a grounda at RocheM«r 
hiTB furauished the finest tp«. 
cinieni of this aort to be found 
la the country. 

Dwarf Plums are raised b; 
budding on the wild or Canada 
phim. Tfae.v •till grow eight to 
ten feet high in well tniued pj- 

WiM tOR GiRtiJtH FtrarosES. 
— The Agriculturist sajs, " lend 
it mucli used in England for tying 
up Fruit trees and vinea to stakes 
Mid trellises, also for attaching 
labels to stakes. It is soil, Seil- 
Ue, durable, and lew huTtful to 
plants tlian copper wire. It ii 
made oF lead and an alloj mixed 
with it For the coarser uses of 
gardening, espeuially where much 
Birength is required, lliis is an- 
doubUHlly agood thing. Yet for 
common, everjds; work, such sg 
tyini; plantti to stakes, etc., we 
tnticli prefer tbe old bass matting. 
Tills is clieaper, more essilj hsn- 
dled, and suffiuientlj durable."— 
Maiut Farmtt. 



the win 



ling you liave anj doubla 
ing liardj enough to st«nd 
cr, A little protecUon of 
leares or looce, litterji manure, 
will hurt nolliing, liowerer bardf, 
while it will save plants quite 
green that would otherwise had); 
browD or completely die out. 




tn patent hiies tan onr llie drawa an as to pnTsnt tbe 
enlmm of the beet, or their bnuth, in Septamber or fon 
put of October. When cold weather coaimenc«», roipend the 
boKon board half an inch, and open Ihs ventilBlor, so (hat 
the walarj aubitance which is oausei hj Ihe breath and other 
•ihfllations of Ibo beoa, and collects in the drawer in cold 
weather a%j be kept out of them j heoauia fnut Forms in 
Ihsm, and runs dawn throogli the apertorei on to tbs bees 
as often ai it mella, and makea the b«ei damp, and the combs 
mould; beiidei this >apar pene( rates and Bll> Ihe timber, 
(drawers and chamber,) and causes a diaagiseabla fmell the 
following seaaon. 

There are three principal eaoiei oF death among bees In 
the winter, to wit : want oF hone;, (not bread, for thej never 
eat it, iicept whan in tbe larim state <} want oF air, and 
freeiing. Beep nmetimM die of alanatioo with plenty of 
of honej m tho hire at lbs same time. Id cold wealbtr Ihej 
crowd togstbsr in a imall ennpBM, In ordsr to heap warm, 
end Ihtn their brca'h cad vrtfor cc"ecli !n fkott In all pnrtg 



oF tbe hive, except in tbs region thej occupy. Mow niM 
tbawealhar moderates BO ai to thaw tbe ice, the beaswUlls 
compelled (o remain where they an located until thsir iloM 
are all coniumed that are within their reaefa. One wlnlar wi 
{ had cold weather for ninety-fuur days la sueoeMioo, dtitii( 
which time Ihe beee could not move From one put oflheUn 
to iDOther. I eiauined all my hires <» the eigtaty-tblld 
dayj and en the ninetieth day I Found four iwaJBt dead. 
I iinmedialely eiamlDcd For tho causE, which was aa alnadf 
listed. I then curried all my hive! Into a warm niom, aii 
thawed Ihem bo tbat the bees conld move. 

Too much swaruiing rreqacntlj occoaiont the losa oFtheoU 
ilock in the winter fullowieg, because their compaolow an 
M reduced in nnmben thai Ihe necenary animal heat eanaol 
be kept up in (he hire to prevent them bva pariahing bj 
cold. All auch itockg should be atomd In a dr? cellar W 
some warm room where ibey can be kept comrortaU* duug 



wants. IF deetitote oF hooey, he will feed th 
for want oF air, (which is the moat fnqoent CMM of duthj 
he will veniilale them— if FreeiinK, ha will tha« Ikam oM- 
in abort, if (hey are apparantlT dead, ha will resaaJBU aaf 
bring them to liFa and acUrlty, wblch nay b« deal ta ■■ 
eaie; •ic'pt when imolhered, If iHended to \k mw !■' i 



isds. 
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Potinmry, IBS?, I hnJ > .wnrin thai ■»« flannd bj detign 

naitTc di;?, before lifs wu eiiinct. Thg ]>fa uf bfci uiinj 
UmN la in ft Mntn of ■lupantion coiuldinble tims bcfDra (lieli 

Mpanlal; ander Turious uircunulAncaa far mjieir and neigh- 
hua. SomB of ths best atouk I noHOKn wars ooce appureDt- 
Ij dead. A EcrvaD buiioui board abould ba und, ao aa to lei 
bp lh« warm air into tbs biTs, and at thu aama (Img enabla 
Vbt Biiiarian tu coDlrol agd keep (ha beM in Iba bivs duri 
the pTDceii of reiutcUatiDti. Tba feader (honld ba naad 

A «IIiir made in the aide of n dry bill, an covered u 
keep out walar, ia a good plBee (of winti-ring beei. There 
ihould he iiFo Ttinliintun at the two most eitroma parts uF 
tba cellir— Doe oear tbe butiom and on iti aide to kdioit pun 
Mr— the otbor tbrougb the topoc oovariog, (o let tbe bad (Ir 

Apiarlnna obaerring tfas aboTe nilea, will Slid tbemMlvet 
well paid for so doiog. 
LaodnRiiUlc. K. V. DANA FLETCHER. 

AMERICAN CHEESE IH EUROPE. 

The Inst Part of the Journal of the Rujal Ag. Soaeij 
tt{ England, his a rcry intcreating cbapter " Od the Com- 
ptwiljoa of Clieeae, and on Practical Uistakea in Cheeae- 
making. Bj Dr. Auodstus VoKLCEEit." We propose 
to Cnuurer & i»[i^denble portion of this eaaaj to our 
paf^es, believing it ma; be read witb great profit by our 
tttore intelligent and inquiring cheew-makera. But for 
Uiie week we only cop; the Doctor's brief BlInaioD to 
Amerion Cheeae : 

01 late jcare a good deal of cheese has been imported 
into England from America, somo of wliii^b it b; no means 
tuid : indeed, one or two specimenB wUicb eatnu under my 
notice were excellent in quality. The miijarit}', however, 
•re inferior, and are sold at t low price, being generally 
badly made and deficient in flavor. 

The followiug table gives the composition of American 

_ ' No. L Ko. 1L Sa. I, No. 4, 

Water. K.M S3U 31.01 S&M 

MIltimirriaaii'aciiC'arii'Miniet " "■" "'" """ 
tui°mf"*""M"i ''' *'*' '"'" *** 

IID.M VAW IW.M i(i).Mv 
•Conlalnliii nlliein (.11 4.M I.M !.» 

No. 1 was as nice ■ cheese as could be desired ; in 
flavor it much resembled good Cheddar, and was found to 
contain even ■ higher proportion of butler sad rather less 
water tlian good Cheddar. 

The Eecoiid cheese, though rich in butter, wu retailed 
kl Id. per lb., and tlie third at 6<JL per lb. Both were 
deficient In flavor snd badly made. 

The fourth chcsse wu the wont ol the Tour, uid had 
to be M.ld at 6i per lb. It wai full of holes, badly made, 
■nd had a very strong amelL It wu evident lliat tbe 
whey was not carefully pressed out in the making. 

The eiaminallon of tlicse and other American cheeses 
leads me to die conclusion, judging from our imporlB, thai 
good mnlerials are even more Ihoronclily spoiled on the 
Other side of the Atlanlic than in England. 

[For tbe OoodUt Ocelknun asd i:oltliatot.l 
Grape-Growing on tho Borders of L,aka Erie, 

It is prohalily known to many that wc hnve a soil and 
climate well adapted to the gnipe, along tbe loutli shore 
or Lake Erie. I will give briefly my eiperienca for I8fi2, 
]|y vines were protected last winter with hemlock bonghs, 
u\A a few covered ntth enrtli. The winter wag mild, and 
i was not needed, but it may b« this. 

Isabella loaded »itli fruit, bat mildew destroyed nearly 
all. Catawba, very little mildew— ripened well, a fair 
atop. CoDcord, fint-rate everj nay ; but one row, near 



my Isubellif, Imd tome mildew ; but tlie fruh will bunt 
its skin some in ripening. Delaware all right ; grows well, 
and ojie vine three years old gate 14 pounds of luscious 
fruit Diana almoet as good as to quality, bet llie vine ia 
rather tender. Clinton, good. Rebecca, fine qnatitj. 
Hartford Prolific, early and healthy, Perkins. To-Kaloo, 
and a doSen more on trial, bat Concord, Delaware, Diana, 
Hartford Prolific, and Catawba, moat reliable thus far. 

My soil is gravel and loam, and I think mj grapes are 
benefitted In quality by the use of fresh water mnri, tihicb 
boa a large per cent, of carbonate ol lime. Tbe cultiva- 
tion of the vine ia doubtless destined to take a proniuient 
place in this region, and in various parln of our (now 
afflicted) country, and It is hoped all who can, <*ill give ua 
"tght, as we at the best have to feel oar way. 
Fredonla. N. r. A. B. WOBB. 



THE COUNTRY OENTLEMAJJ. 

Urasns. EnitoRH — liicloned I send (12 for another copy 
if the Coi'NTav Ubktlehih, for one of my neiglibort, to 
vhom I have ociaaionuly losjied it, for perusal ; he haa 
found that he loses more by not liaving it regularly, thoa 
le amount of subscription, and desired me lo order it for 
Im. It ia gratifying to observe the effect produced by 
itroducing snch a paper to those who were not accustem- 
ed to reading it. There seems to be new life and vigor 
infused throughout the whole department ol Household 
Atniire, the Yard, the Garden and Field operations are M 
fully treated upon ; tlie Grazier and Breeder's department 
giiing every denrable information in reference to the 
proper management of Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine, 
Ponltry, Bees and Rabhils; and In fact every living thing 
cr in animal or vegetable kingdom, properly belong- 
to the funn, receives a full ahare of attention among 
great amount of Information collected from such ei- 
' concentrated in iha Cod.sirt Gen- 



are are but few persons residing in the country, how- 
well they niay be acquainted with the practical 
operaUona of ogricullnre, that would nut derive benefit 
' - n ita influence. Tlie small amount required to " Si 
" one's home and give it a neat and genteel appear- 
e, when reminded uf and told how to do it, llirougb 
columns of a weekly journal, is so very trifiing. com- 
pared with the great satisfaction of having a comfortable 
residence made cheerful in its appearance for llie enjoy- 
ent of the fumilj. aiid inviting to social visitors, that 
y one of taste must feel thankful fur the suggestion. 
We had a serere snow storm commencing yest^^ay 
amiiig and continuing all day, blowing hard from the 
north, and freezing some ; the enow is now several inches 
deep, being the first this season. Farmera were not quite 
ready for cold weather, com, apples and other cropa to 
gather, fodder and fuel to be stored, and other prepara- 
maku for winter; but this will be a suRident 
tlint when it moderates again there will be no 
for delay. Willuk Pabbt. 



dim 



n, N. J.. 1 



[We publish but few of the letters we receive in com- 
eudation of the Coonriir Gentliuin, but where they 
are accompanied by practical evidences of sincerity in the 
■m ol frequent efforts to extend its drculsUon, we do 
t feet at liberty to withhuld the testimony tbey alfonl 
the real value and usefulness of this Journal.] 



GaliB 



I llEl 



:f.— Dr. Dadd, in a com- 
licalion to the Prairie Farmer, lays the only way to 
'ent grub in the head of sheep, is te put plenty of 
wholesome "grub" into the stomach ol llie animal — and 
t is a well known fact, that .''heep properly attended 
•M/ed aad housed, are never troubled with the para- 
ble ksowu as tbe grub. 
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Whatever other Agricaltunil Jonraala the Farmer may 
toke, the CheafBM «i4 Value of The Cultivator render 
it IndlapeiiMibie* 
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The Cultivator 

FOR 1863. 
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This Periodical ert— ipqp Ui thirtieth year, with 1868. It is now 
nuide up from the Oountrt Gkstlkmar— those articles being particu- 
larly selected which shall present In each number the greatest variety 
of brief practical hints and sumestions. calculated to be of the widest 
faiterest and most general utility. It has long been the belief of the 
Editors that what one fanner has done another can do— hence their 
aim is to transcribe, either themselves or through their correspon* 
dents, the exact systems which the iMst and most successful of our 
ISarmers are now practically following, by which they have made 
money and enriched their soils— to explain the modus operandi, and 
•et others in the way of following the example. We may anert with- 
out exaggeration, that It contains scarcely a page, from January to 
December, on which may not be found some Fact from the Actual 
Practice of the writer, of far greater real value to the careful reader 
than the year's sulMcrlptlon. 

Tbk OcLTiVAToa has always been par laroem— containing from one 
to two-tbirda more matter— than any contemporary publislied at the 
aame price. While other papers have advanced their rates, or have 
been discontinued, we propose to CONTINUE THE CULTIVATOR 
FOR 18d3 ON THE SAME TERMS as heretofore, and It Is now not 
only, as it has always been, the Cheapest, but also, we believe, THE 
ONLY Agricultural paper published in the United States whose single 
copy price la Firrv Cbmts a Tear. 



THE CTJXiTI-V-A.TOR 

Is published monthly, all subscriptions beginning with the January 
nnmber, and forms an annual volume of nearly 400 large 8vo. pages. 

Sing^le Copies 50 Cents per Anamn, 

Payment strictly In advance. Clubs are presented with the Annual 
Register of Rural ArrAias, containing 144 Pages, and 160 Eki- 
gravings, and thus obtain 

528 Paffea Reading Matter, and more than 300 En- 
cravlngs, for Fifty Cents. 



1¥HAT EVERY BODY 1¥ANTS 1 1 

We have secured what we consider the Best W^ar Map of the 
whole Fifteen Southern and Border States, colored and engraved on 
steel, covering » surface of about FirrRKN bquarr fekt, revised and 
corrected to the latest dates, which we are enabled to Club with tub 
Cultivator and Register on the very favorable terms given below. 
Such a Map, previous to the late advances in the art of printing, 
could not have been purchased for less than tkx dollars ; but under 
the following proposition, our subscribers will receive it at a cost of 

ONLY FIFTEEN CENT8II 

In other words. Ten Copies of The Cultivator and RKaiSTBR, with 
Ten Maps, (and one of each fVee to the sender of the Club) will be 
lent for $6.50. and the following will be the 

T£2Z%2b£S FOR 186 3. 

Bin^e Copy of The Cultivator for 1863. $0.50 

do. do. and Annual Register 0.75 

do. do. do. and War Map, 1.00 

Ten Copies of The Cultivator, and Ten of the Annual Rko-^ > aq 

isTER OF Rural Affairs ) • 

Ten Copies of The Cultivator and KEQun'RR. with ten copies) 

of the War Map, with one copv of each of the thkee^ 6.00 

FREE TO THE SENDER OF THE CLUB ) 

Or, If only a part of the Club desire to receive the Map, each one 
wishing It may make bis payment 65 cents, instead of 60 cents, and 
we will send them in any required number, but onlt to those who 
IRE SUBSCRIBERS, Rttbls ratc. 

T^HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 



inf Couxtrt OsMTLEMAir contains sixteen large pages every week, 
-.•d forms two volumes per year of 416 pages each— subscription $3 
•er year, or $160 if not paid strlcUy In advance. The volamet begbs 
-'itii January and July. 

?ivK Dollars will pay fur Six Copies of The Cultivator and One 
opy of the Countrv Gentleman for 1«63. with a copy of the Annual 
'egi<itkr to each of the Seven Subscribers. Six Dollars will also 
- •'•'-^ <»ach of the Seven to a copy of the War Map. 

Ok., vimen copies and Prospectuses of the Country Gentleman and 
ne Cultivator will be sent to all who desire them, and Postmasters, 
ind all persons interested In Rural pursuits, are earnestly invited to 
"** as Agents. 

i.i-.«, • ♦.-rs of Inquiry, or orders accompanied with the cash, to 



■pARM FOR SALE.— The late D. SIMMONS 

-^ farm, containing 906 acres, dtaated nine miles frmn Albany, 
four miles Arom Troy, one and a half miles from Cohoes, and one*haU 
mile f^om New-York Central Railroad. It has on it 

a large number of BARNS and OUT-HOU8E8 ; a xreat quantity of 
FRUIT TREES, of different varieties-Is weU UNDERDRAINED, 
and equally divided by a road leading from Coboea. Price per 
acre, f 196. 

Immediate pos scwl on can be given. 

For further particulars enquire of JONAS SIMMONS. 

Nov. 27— w4tra9t.* Cohoes. N. T. 

T>ERKSniRE8 FOR SALE, 

"VValclen, Oranfce Co., N. Y., 

One very choice Berkshire Boar, 9 years old : Noa. 1. 9 or 3 choice pair 
of Pigs, selected from three litters, and suitable for breeding. 
Nov. 9&-wAmlt. 

rjARDENER WANTED.— An unmarried man, 

^^ competent to raise Vegetables and Fruits for market, maj And 
a good situation In western Massachnsetta. If he can also do fann 
work, and can manufacture rustic garden furniture, h* can have ea>> 
ployment through the year. Address W. H. P., ftt this office. 
Oct. 80— wltmlt. 



A 



LDERNEY BULL, 



one year old Feb. 22, 1861, full and pure bloodt for sale, cheapi En 
quire of NEWTON REED. 

Oct. 80— wAmlt.* Amenla Union, Dnchea Co., N. T. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS- 
STRICXIL.Y FXJRB:, 

from different families, at low rates. 
Oct, 9-w4t-m2t. WILLIAM J. PKTTEE, LakeriUe, Conn. 

THE FARMER^S LIBRARY 

We know of no works which afford so much PracUeal Infomatka 
on the subject of American Agilculture, which can be proeored for 
double the cost, as the Third Series of " THE CULTIVATOR," theSth 
vol. of which is now completed. The price of the Nine volunief. 
handsomely bound in muslin. Is 75 cents each at this office, or tl.M 
each sent by mail, post paid. Either volume from 1 to 9, can be bad 
separately at the same price. The Nine volumes will be lent per £i> 
press to any part of the country, on receipt of $6 75. 
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HE HORSE AND HIS DISEASEi 



Embracing his history and varieties, breeding and management and 
vices ; with the diseases to which he Is subieet, and the remedies belt 
adapted to their cure. By Robert Jennings, V. S. To which are add- 
ed Rarey*s method of taming horses, and the law of warranty as ap- 
plicable to the purchase and sale of the animal. Illnstrated by neai^ 
ly 100 engravings. Price $1.25 by mall, postpaid. For sale by 

LUTIIFR TUCKFR k SON, Co. Gent Office, Albany. N. T. 



THE YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL- 
Wlth Practical Directions for Laying Ont a Farm and l^tXtag 
Buildings, Fences, and Farm Gates. Embracing also theTonng Ftf- 
mer's Workshop : giving fiill directions for the selection of good Finn 
and Shop Tools, tlieir Use and Mannfacture, with nmneroua OrlgiDal 
Illustrations of Fences, Gates, Tools, etc., and for performlDg oetily 
every branch of farming operations. By S. Edwarss Tomr. Pric* 
$1.25, by mail post paid. For sale by L. Tuckbb k Son. Co. tittt 
Office. Albany, N. Y. 

Just Published, one vol. 19 mo.— #1.9IK. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING; 
Comnrislng the Breeds, Breeding, and Management hi HeaKk 
and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; tlie selection of Mildi Co«^ 
with a f\x\\ explanation of Guenon's Method, the Culture of Foril* 
Plants, and the production of Milk. Butter and Cheese; embodjiof 
tlie most recent improvements, and adapted to Farming Intlie United 
Stat<.>s and British Provhaces. With a Treatise upon the Dairy Hnf 
bandry of Holland ; to which Is added Ilorsfairs System of Pt^T 
Management By CHARLES L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massadn- 
setts Board of Agriculture; Author of "A Treatise on GraaieiiD' 
Forage Plants," kc. Liberally Illustrated. 

The above valuable work— the bftst we have no hesitation In saylnf 
yet issued upon the subject— Is for sale at the office of this paper. 

Albany, Jan. 1-wftmtf. L. TUCKER k 80N. 



BEES AND BEE KEEPING- 
A Plain. Practical Work, with directions how to.mak* Be^ 
Keeping a Desirable and Lucrative Bnsdness, and for fffiipplM Veei 
to California. By W. C. Hakbmoh. Price $1. by mail post IMM. TV 
sale by L. Tv0Klr A Boa, Co. Gent Offloa, AlMiiy. H. T 
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